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DANIEL; 


OR, 


The  Apocalypse  of  the  Old  Testament. 


AN    INTRODUCTION, 


ETC. 


"  Nobis  summopere  studendum  est,  ut  maneat  vera  et  certa  Scripturas 
intelligentia." — Calvinus  in  Hoseam. 

"  I  leave  it  to  themselves  to  consider,  whether  they  have  in  this  first 
point,  or  not,  overshot  themselves." — Hooker,  Ecc.  Pol.,  last  paragraph 
of  Book  ii. 

I.  Those  amongst  us  whose  recollection  goes  back  to  their 
earliest  impressions  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  can  hardly  fail  to 
remember  that  Daniel  struck  them  from  the  beginning  as 
unlike  the  rest  of  the  Prophets.  We  may  in  some  instances, 
or  at  some  times,  have  preferred  stories  of  marvel  to  sublime 
denunciations  :  yet  the  stir  awakened  in  us  at  the  words, 
"  Hear,  O  Heaven,  and  give  ear,  O  EartJi,  for  the  Lord  hath 
spoken','  had  but  faint  counterpart  in  the  languid  feeling  with 
which  we  listened  to  an  enumeration  of  ^^  the  princes,  tJie  gover- 
nors, and  captains,  the  Judges,  the  treasurers,  the  counsellors,  the 
sheriffs,  and  all  the  riders  of  the  provinces  gathered  together 
itnto  the  dedication  of  the  image  that  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king 
had  set  up."  The  one  had  the  trumpet-sound  of  song ;  the 
other  drawled  like  official  prose.  If  we  grew  up  within  the 
circle  of  ecclesiastical  sayings,  other  differences  could  hardly 
fail  to  be  impressed  upon  us.  Other  Prophets  had  foretold 
the  sufferings  and  glory  of  Christ  ;  Daniel  had  marked  the 
time  of  his  coming.  The  Jews  might,  with  some  violence, 
explain  the  other  Prophets  away  :  despairing  of  Daniel,  they 
had  removed  him  out  of  the  roll  of  the  Prophets  into  a 
secondary  place.     Even  Butler,  whose  sagacity  needed  only 
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a  larger  literary  furniture  to  anticipate  many  difficulties  of 
our  time,  and  who  ought  to  be  quoted  on  the  side  of  con- 
science instead  of  on  that  of  tradition,  formally  excepted 
Daniel  from  the  large  concessions  which  he  contemplated  as 
possible  under  the  head  of  Prophetic  Interpretation.  A 
question  which  involved  the  honour  of  Christianity  could 
hardly  remain  a  question.  If  digressions  from  Babylon  to 
the  Ottoman  empire  and  the  Church  of  Rome  were  unlike 
the  general  style  of  the  Prophets,  they  were  the  more  interest- 
ing as  long  as  they  did  not  perplex  us.  Sir  John  Marsham, 
whose  "Canon  Chronicus  "  seems  to  have  been  more  valued 
in  foreign  countries  than  in  his  own,  might  explain  the  seven 
weeks  as  the  period  from  the  commencement  of  the  Captivity 
(and  if  he  had  made  this  commence  at  the  destruction  of  the 
city,  B.C.  588,  he  would  have  found  the  period  just  forty-nine 
years  down  to  Cyrus,  whom  the  Isaiah  of  the  Return  calls 
the  Anointed  of  God,  B.C.  538)  ;  similarly,  he  found  sixty-two 
weeks,  four  hundred  and  thirty-four  years  (which,  with  sab- 
batical allowances,  might  be  made  more  exact),  down  to 
Antiochus.  Collins  might  go  farther  in  questioning  the 
authorship  of  the  book.  Gibbon  might  write  in  a  feigned 
name  a  letter  on  the  subject,  not  destined  to  be  fully  an- 
swered by  Bishop  Hurd.  "  Such  objections  were  as  old  as 
Porphyry."  It  did  not  always  occur  to  us  that  Porphyry's 
judgment  as  a  critic  in  literature  was  infinitely  superior  to 
that  of  almost  any  Christian  Father,  or  that  his  opportunities 
of  information  exceeded  our  own.  Bentley,  one  of  the  few 
scholars  of  the  very  highest  eminence  whom  the  English 
Universities  have  produced,  seems  to  have  been  unable  to 
prevent  himself  from  taking  Porphyry's  side,  and  might  have 
left  us  fuller  disclosures  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  person  who 
promised  to  obey  him.^     But  this  great  scholar,  as  Bishop 

'  "  He  was  so  far  from  being  satisfied,  that  he  immediately  began  to 
suppose  that  his  disappointment  arose  from  the  sacred  books  of  Daniel 
and  the  Revelation  themselves,  and  not  only  from  his  own,  or  the  Bishop's 
misunderstanding  them.     .     .     .     He  pretended  also  that  there  had  never 
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Monk  has  finely  observed,  does  not  appear  to  have  lived 
under  the  dominion  of  Christian  principles.  To  Dr.  Arnold 
belongs  the  merit  of  first  among  English  clergymen  saying 
outright,  and  without  the  possibility  of  his  judgment  being 
ascribed  to  religious  indifference,  that  the  same  tests  which 
on  the  whole  vindicate  the  genuineness  of  the  larger  part  of 
the  Prophets,  compel  us  to  assign  to  Daniel  a  lower  chro- 
nological rank,  which  must  affect  the  degree  in  which  history 
or  prediction  enter  into  its  contents.  It  was  not  Arnold's 
desire  to  draw  dangerous  inferences ;  though  he  might  not 
have  been  able  to  prevent  such  from  being  drawn. 

If  any  such  thing  can  be  conceived  as  a  question  affecting 
religion,  yet  turning  upon  literary  evidence,  and  opening 
one  course  of  investigation  to  all  men  independently  of 
religious  creeds  or  theories,  such  was  this  question  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel.  So  the  Church  of  the  Reformation  con- 
ceived, when,  with  a  noble  simplicity,  in  an  age  when 
such  questions  were  already  stirred,  she  declared  her  accep- 
tance of  "four  Prophets  the  greater  and  twelve  Prophets 
the  less,"  but  laid  no  restriction  upon  investigations  as  to 
the  interpretation,  authorship,  and  history.  Still,  if  one 
theory  of  the  book  be  called  Christian,  while  another  is 
called  the  Jewish  or  rationalistic  theory,  it  may  be  foreseen, 
that  hardly  one  mind  in  a  thousand  will  compare  evidence 

been  a  version  of  Daniel  made  by  the  Septuagint.  .  .  .  Nay,  when 
Dr.  Bentley  was  courting  his  lady,  who  was  a  most  excellent  Christian 
woman,  he  had  like  to  have  lost  her,  by  stating  to  her  an  objection  against 
the  Book  of  Daniel,  as  if  its  author,  in  describing  Nebuchadnezzar's 
image  of  gold  (Daniel  vi.)  to  be  sixty  cubits  high  and  but  six  cubits  broad, 
knew  no  better  than  that  men's  height  were  ten  times  their  breadth, 
whereas,  it  is  well  known  to  be  not  more  than  six  times,  which  made  the 
good  lady  weep.  .  .  .  He  aimed  also  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  some 
small  niceties  in  Daniel's  chronology,  and  supposed  the  book  to  have  been 
written  after  the  time  of  Onias,  the  high  priest ;  and  that  Onias  was 
Daniel's  Messiah,  and  that  the  slaughter  of  this  Otiias  at  Antioch  ivas  the 
cutting  off  of  the  Messiah.  In  short,  he  was  very  anxious  to  get  clear  of 
the  authority  of  the  Book  of  Daniel."^ — i  Whisto7is  Memoirs,  94-5.  The 
passage  oddly  suggests  the  antithesis  of  "  a  despotism  of  professors." 
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for  the  two  dispassionately.  The  comfort  which  men  who 
practise  their  rehgion  derive  from  it,  and  the  awe  with 
which  men  who  do  not  practise  it  regard  it,  are  employed 
to  weight  the  scales  ;  until,  paradoxical  as  it  may  sound, 
thousands  who  know  nothing  of  the  literary  evidence 
but  what  some  one  a  little  less  ignorant  than  themselves 
has  told  them,  will  not  only  stake  their  salvation  upon  a 
point  of  literary  chronology,  but  will  imagine  this  to  be 
the  only,  or  the  strongest,  reason  for  believing  things  of  an 
entirely  different  kind,  which  their  experience  has  taught 
them  to  value,  and  without  which  they  would  have  judged 
the  literary  matter  differently.  If  God  wrote  the  Book  of 
Daniel  so  that  it  should  contain  predictions  to  prove  Chris- 
tianity, a  theory  which  explains  the  predictions  and  destroys 
the  proof,  may  with  no  greater  extravagance  than  polemists 
allow  themselves,  be  said  to  place  us  in  an  attitude  of 
defiance  toward  the  Divine  Majesty,  taking  away  from  man- 
kind their  dearest  hopes,  or  sapping  the  foundation  on  which 
they  rest.  It  is  not  wonderful  that  men  who  have  definite 
duties  and  indefinite  ideas  of  what  criticism  means,  should 
shrink  from  the  appearance  of  such  presumption  as  is  thus 
ascribed  to  them.  Who  are  we  that  the  evidence  which 
satisfied  Sir  Isaac  Newton  should  not  content  us  .-*  Whether 
he  examined  the  evidence,  or  what  he  sometimes  said  upon 
it,  and  whether  his  doctrinal  views  in  general  should  be  our 
model,  is  a  different  thing.  But  why  should  w^e  forfeit  one 
world,  and  risk  another ;  that,  too,  one  in  which  any  hope  of 
an  ending  of  penalties  is  itself  penal .-' 

Per  me  si  va  nella  citth  dolente, 
Per  me  si  va  tra  la  perduta  gente  : 
Lasciate  ogni  speranza,  voi  che  'ntrate. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  the  grave  nature  of  the  interests 
involved  in  what  seemed  at  first  onlv  a  question  of  sacred 
literature,  tends  to  remove  it  out  of  the  category  of  curiosity 
into  that  of  duty.     If  there  are  elements  in  our  faith,  practical 
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or  speculative,  which  we  are  justified  in  refusing  to  prove, 
leaving  the  burden  of  argument  on  whoever  assails  them,  a 
literary  position,  especially  one  considered  as  an  outwork,  can 
claim  no  such  immunity  from  account  ;  some  investigation  of 
the  evidence  is  in  this  case  required  by  justice  to  the  Jews, 
whose  tradition  of  the  canon  has  been  arraigned  ;  by  loyalty 
to  the  faith  of  which  .we  are  ministers,  whose  evidences  are 
supposed  to  be  jeopardied  ;  above  all,  by  reverence  for  the 
holy  name  of  God,  which  if  not  righteously  invoked,  has  been 
wantonly  paraded.  The  strong  language  which  the  Oxford 
Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  has  permitted  himself  to  use  on 
this  subject  might  not  be  too  strong,  though  it  would  be 
needless,  if  the  critics  against  whom  he  directs  it  had  either 
falsified  their  statement  of  the  evidence,  or  violated  a  sanctity 
antecedent  and  paramount  to  all  evidence.  There  should  be 
some  criterion  by  which  the  tone  of  righteous  indignation  may 
be  distinguished  from  the  gall  of  bitterness.  Most  men  have 
some  Rubicon  of  sacredness  in  regard  to  revelation  :  with  one 
it  has  been  the  Anglican  version  ;  with  another  it  has  been, 
in  one  stage  of  his  life,  the  voice  of  the  English  Episcopate, — 
surely  a  criterion  short  of  the  highest ;  with  many  men  it  is 
whatever  the  Bible  shall  on  due  explanation  be  found  to 
contain  ;  with  others  it  is  the  religious  element  in  the  Bible  ; 
with  others  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  the  life  out  of  which  the 
book  sprang,  and  which  in  turn  it  has  tended  to  generate  in  the 
world  ;  with  some  it  is  the  New  Testament,  independently  of 
the  Old  ;  with  others,  it  is  the  mind  of  Christ,  to  which  the 
New  Testament  affords  the  best  approximative  clue  ;  with 
others,  it  is  the  human  conscience,  placed  sensibly  in  presence 
of  the  heart-searching  God  ;  or  again,  the  ultimate  evidence, 
and  a  great  point  of  sacredness,  is  the  perpetual  coincidence 
between  the  words  of  Christ  and  the  voice  of  our  conscience, 
whenever  they  are  brought  fairly  into  contact  :  to  some,  the 
only  trustworthy  evidence  of  revelation  seems  miracles ;  to 
others,  Divine  illumination  enforcing  truth  or  fitness  of  doc- 
trine, appears,  in  the  midst  of  undoubted  miracles,  to  be  alone 
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capable  of  implanting  the  faith  that  saves,  and  where  miracles 
are  questioned,  to  be  not  merely  their  permitted  substitute, 
but  the  rightful  occupant  of  their  place  :  again,  men  of  phleg- 
matic thought,  without  denying  the  Divine  origin  of  illu- 
mination, think  its  effects  not  different  from  such  mental 
operations  as  enable  us  to  embrace  moral  evidence  :  almost 
any  of  these  views,  or  a  combination  of  them,  leaves  place  for 
the  Church,  as  harmonizing  the  consciences,  and  embodying 
the  convictions,  of  the  community.  Can  a  reason  be  given 
why,  on  any  theory  of  Revelation  or  of  its  evidences,  one 
account  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  to  be  preferred  to  another  ? 
Must  the  preference  be  such,  that  the  one  account  has  its 
place  on  the  sacred  soil,  and  within  the  charmed  bower, 
where  none  may  lift  a  spear  ?  or  in  this,  as  in  other  instances, 
is  the  life  independent  of  place  and  time,  permitting  us  to 
settle  history  in  whatever  way  the  evidence  may  suggest  ? 
Suppose  a  person  predisposed  to  believe  whatever  he  ought  ; 
take  rather  one  who  believes  all  the  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith,  but  who  doubts  whether  a  particular  account  of  the 
Book  of  Daniel  has  a  place  among  them  ;  one  who  thinks, 
perhaps,  that  Christ  would  not  have  his  disciples  seek  such 
knowledge  ^  of  the  times  and  seasons  as  one  interpretation 
of  the  book  seems  to  disclose ;  yet  one,  whose  faith  in  the 
Divine  power  of  inspiration,  the  historical  reality  of  miracles, 
and  the  prescience  of  prophecy,  may  give  to  inquiries  on 
such  subjects  an  interest  vital  and  absorbing.  How  is  such 
a  person  to  decide  between  accounts  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  so 
conflicting  as  the  one  set  forth  for  English  readers  in  the  fol- 
lowing treatise,  and  another  which  has  the  benefit  of  Dr. 
Pusey's  exposition  in  a  more  academic  form  ?  Can  he  be 
certain  that  his  choice  may  not  be  fatal  to  his  own  soul  ? 
Some  attempt  to  answer  these  questions  will  be  the  limited 
scope  of  this  Introduction  ;  which  must  not  be  understood  to 
imply  adoption  of  the  more  general  views  of  either  one  of  the 
two  expositors. 

'  Acts  i.  7. 
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3.  On  opening  a  common   Hebrew   Bible,   we   find    three 
great  Prophets,  followed  by  the  twelve  minor  Prophets,  in 
familiar  order.     Only  Daniel  is  wanting,  and  has  to  be  sought 
in  a  subsequent  collection  of  books.     Among  its  neighbours 
there   are,   the   Song   of  Songs,   an    ancient   book,  but  one 
reckoned  by  the  Jews  semi-canonical  ;    Ecclesiastes,  whose 
signs  of  later  origin  bring  it  within  about  two  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  ;  Esther,  a  book  unfixed,  but  falling  low  in  the 
Persian,  if  not  in  the  Grecian,  period  ;  the  Books  of  Chronicles, 
which  are  allowed  to  contain  genealogies  implying  interpola- 
tion or  compilation  subsequent  to  Alexander  the  Great  ;i  and 
the  collection  of  Psalms,  which  is  believed  (though  not  with- 
out dispute,  yet)  for   reasons    which   cannot   be   lightly   set 
aside,  to    contain     compositions   as    late   as   the   Maccabaic 
period.      The    "  foolish    man    blaspheming  daily "   of  Psalm 
Ixxiv.  (with  which  Psalm  Ixxix.  should  be  compared)  seems 
a  direct  allusion  to  the  madman  (eVt/iai/?;?)  Antiochus.     With- 
out laying  undue  stress    on   conjectures,   the   result  of  this 
arrangement  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  as  if  the  English  reader 
found  it  half-way  between  Malachi  and  St.  Matthew.      It  is 
not  an  adequate  explanation  to  say  that  Daniel,  though  gifted 
with  prophecy,  was  excluded  as  not  being  a  prophet  by  office. 
Neither  was  Amos  a  prophet,  or  a  son  of  a  prophet  ;   yet 
his  book  is  separated  but  by  Joel  from  Rosea,  to  whose  age 
he  belonged.      Daniel  would  probably  have  been  placed  by 
Ezekiel,  if  he  had  belonged  to  the  same  age.      The  infer- 
ence of  a  lower  date,  which  is  obviously  suggested  by  a  place 
in  the  canon  posterior  to  that  of  the  prophets,  is  confirmed  by 
the  observation,  that  neither  Zechariah,  nor  Haggai,  following 
immediately  the  return  from  exile,  contain  any  such  allusion 

1  I  Chron.  iii.  21-24,  where  six  generations  have  an  appearance  of 
following  Zerubbabel  (compare  Jaddua,  in  Nehemiah  xii.  11). 

Dr.  Pusey  (p.  330)  "  gives  to  the  section  the  appearance  of  an  ancient 
gloss," — a  solution,  which  the  passage,  in  common  with  others,  may  bear ; 
but  which  its  sponsor  might  have  been  expected  to  deplore  as  rationalism, 
if  not  to  describe  as  "mere  insolent  assumption  against  Holy  Scripture, 
grounded  on  unbelief"  (p.  346). 
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to  Daniel  or  his  book,  as  a  career  so  marvellous,  and  a  book 
so  significant,  if  they  had  been  known,  would  have  rendered 
natural,  if  not  necessary.  How  could  Ezra,  or  more  strikingly 
Nehemiah,  describe  his  own  relation  to  Artaxerxes,  and  not 
be  reminded  of  the  eminence  which  Daniel  had  enjoyed  in  a 
Persian  court,  and  of  the  marvellous  revelations  by  which  it 
had  been  won  ?  If  their  thoughts  called  them  in  a  different 
direction,  at  least  an  enumeration  of  all  the  worthies  of  Israel 
would  not  overlook  so  famous  a  name  among  the  fathers  that 
had  gone  before.  Yet  the  son  of  Sirach  in  chapters  xlviii.,  xlix. 
of  Ecclesiasticus,  has  a  word  for  Elijah  and  Elisha,  Isaiah  and 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel  and  Nehemiah,  coming  down  to  Simon  the 
son  of  Onias  ;  but  with  strange  ingratitude,  or  natural  uncon- 
sciousness, omits  mention  of  Daniel.  This  kind  of  omission 
is  exclusion,  until  at  least  some  evidence  appear  on  the  other 
side.  Its  exclusive  tendency  will  be  increased,  if  Zechariah, 
without  knowing  Daniel,  can  be  shown  to  enfold  in  germ 
what  Daniel  will  expand. 

Among  the  evidences  by  which  the  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
tures may  to  some  extent,  though  not  to  a  high  antiquity,  be 
tested,  a  prominent  place  belongs  to  ancient  versions.  Now, 
if  we  turn  from  a  Hebrew  canon  of  the  Prophets,  in  which 
Daniel  does  not  occur,  and  from  a  catalogue  of  the  greater 
Prophets  which  does  not  mention  him,  to  the  Greek  version, 
we  are  met  by  a  singular  phenomenon.  Daniel  is  the  solitary 
book  of  which  Jerome'  tells  us,  the  Church  read  a  version  by 
Theodotion,  in  preference  to  the  Septuagint,  which  required 
asterisks  and  obelisks  to  mark  its  errors  and  redundancies, 
though  the  censorious  of  that  day,  who  have  so  many  won- 
derful parallels  in  our  own,  blamed  St.  Jerome  for  departing 
from  it.  He  does  not  explain  why  the  Septuagint  version  of 
this  book  should  be  worse  than  that  of  others,  but  if  the  book 
did  not  exist,  or  had  a  doubtful  and  hardly  canonical  recogni- 
tion, at  the  time  when  the  Greek  translation  is  supposed  to 

'  Pref.  lib.  Dan. 
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have  been   made,  we    should    have   the   groundwork   of  an 
explanation,  the  details  of  which  may  be  filled  in  hereafter. 

4.  It  can  hardly  be  wrong  at  this  stage  of  our  inquiry  to 
say  that  the  external  yet  Biblical  evidence  suggests  on  its 
first  blush  a  later  origin  for  Daniel,  than  for  the  Prophets  in 
general.  Will  the  contents  of  the  book  furnish  any  reason 
for  a  contrary  conclusion  ? 

That  parts  of  the  book  are  written  in  Chaldee,  that  is,  in  a 
language  differing  from  Hebrew  much  as  old  Lowland  Scottish 
(say  in  Bishop  Douglas's  Virgil)  differs  from  English,  is  not 
in  itself  conclusive  of  one  date  rather  than  another  between 
B.C.  600  and  B.C.  100.  Can  we,  however,  supposing  Ezra 
under  Artaxerxes  about  B.C.  460,  and  accepting  the  Targum 
called  of  Onkelos  as  falling  at  the  earliest  within  the  Christian 
era,  detect  a  variation  in  the  texture  of  the  Chaldee,  which 
would  suggest  for  Daniel  a  place  anterior,  or  subsequent  to 
Ezra  .-*  No  wide  difference  need  be  expected.  A  clear  ten- 
dency of  variation  is  thought  to  have  been  traced. 

(a)  The  earliest  verse  of  Chaldee  in  the  Bible  (Jer.  x.  11) 
gives  LeHoM  as  the  pronoun  for  to  Them.  Ezra  v.  3,  4,  gives 
for  the  same,  LeHoM,  but  also  v.  2,  3,  gives  LeHoN.  In 
Daniel  the  latter  form  LeHoN  habitually  occurs,  e.g.  vi.  3 
(comp.  V.  2,  3,  23),  while  the  former,  whatever  may  be  the 
reason,  has  vanished.  Now  in  the  Targum  of  Onkelos  on 
Genesis  xl.  22,  it  is  LeHoN,  the  latter  form,  the  one  current 
in  Daniel,  which  is  characteristic,  while  the  former,  if  ever, 
does  not  normally  occur.  This  implies  something.  More 
decidedly,  the  pronoun  for  to  You  in  the  proportion  of  five 
times  to  one  throughout  Ezra,  as  in  v.  3,  and  vii.  24, 
is  LeCHoM,  whereas  in  Daniel  iii.  4  (comp.  ii.  5-9)  it  is 
LeCHoN.  It  is  difficult  to  explain  this  particular  variation 
otherwise  than  by  supposing  Daniel  the  later  book.  Turn  to 
Onkelos  on  Genesis  ix.  3  ;  the  word  by  which  he  expresses 
to  Vou  is  LeCHoN,  This  is  his  normal,  I  believe  his  in- 
variable usage.  The  first  six  verses  of  the  43rd  chapter  of 
'Genesis  give  several  instances  for  comparison  of  both  pro- 
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nouns,  {b)  .Again,  in  Ezra,  the  words  This  house  of  God,  are 
expressed  Bciih  EloJio  DeCH,  and  Tins  city,  KiriathaJi  DaCH  ; 
the  forms  DeCH  and  DaCH  representing  the  Hebrew  ZeH 
and  ZoTH.  It  is  not  denied  that  the  form  DeNaH  also 
occurs  in  Ezra.  The  point  is,  that  on  turning  to  Daniel  the 
forms  DeCH  and  DaCH  are  no  longer  found  ;  but  are  re- 
placed by  DA  or  DeNah,  commonly  the  latter,  as  in  ii.  i8  ; 
V.  24,  25,  and  often  (not  to  urge  on  either  side  a  quasi-adver- 
bial usage).  I  have  no  wish  to  strain  out  of  this,  the  most 
disputable  of  the  differences,  more  than  I  fairly  ought,  but 
still  must  adhere  to  those  who  see  in  it  a  later  tendency  of 
language.  For  how  do  the  Targums,  alike  of  Onkelos  and 
of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel,  on  Genesis  v.  i,  express  This  Book, 
Hebr.  ZeH  SePHeR  ?  They  use  the  form  DeyN  SePHaR. 
Similarly  on  Genesis  xxviii.  16,  17,  they  express  This  Place 
by  ATHRa  HaDeyN,  or  ITHRa  HaDeyN.  The  form  is 
even  reduplicated  into  a  sort  of  plural,  DeNaN  (Gen.  xxxi. 
38).  Let  any  one  accustomed  to  weigh  such  transitions  say, 
whether  the  cardinal  letters  in  the  Targums  do  not  retain 
what  is  more  characteristic  of  Daniel  than  of  Ezra.  It  is  a 
partial,  but  not  a  complete,  answer,  that  on  Gen.  xxiv.  65, 
Onkelos  expresses  TJiat  man  by  Gavra  DeycJii.  (c)  Once 
more,  the  Hebrew  word  for  These  is  ELeH.  So  in  Jer.  x.  11, 
and  in  Ezra  v.  15,  we  read  for  These,  ELeH  (for  Those  we 
read  in  Ezra  v.  9,  ILLeCH).  Whereas  in  Daniel  we  actually 
find  for  These  the  form  ILLeN,  vi.  7,  and  its  still  later 
equivalent  ILLeyN  (ii.  44  ;  vi.  3  ;  vii.  17),  with  which  may 
be  compared  INNoN  in  ii.  44,  and  vi.  25.  This  is  a  most 
remarkable  variation,  the  nature  of  which  is  placed  beyond 
reasonable  doubt  by  the  form  ILLeyN  in  Onkelos  and  Jona- 
than Ben  Uzziel  on  Gen.  ii.  4 ;  ix.  19 ;  x.  i,  and  wherever, 
otherwise  than  by  Deuan,  the  word  These  is  expressed.  The 
reader  will  have  the  pith  of  the  argument  before  him,  if  he 
imagine  himself  opening  a  Rabbinical  Bible,  and  observing 
this :— 
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Hebrew  Colmnn.  Targiuii  Column.  English. 

Eleh  Toledoth.  Illeyn  Toledath.  These  are  the  gene- 

rations. 


Eleh  in  Ezra  and       Illen,  or  Illeyn,  in       These. 

Jeremiah.  Daniel. 

This  juxtaposition  of  forms  weighs  with  my  idiosyncrasy 
more  than  any  multiplication  of  possibilities,  or  hard  words. 
It  is  an  exact  analogy,  that  the  Hebrew  for  What  is  MeH  or 
MaH,  but  the  Chaldee  is  MaN  ;  and  it  is  a  less  obvious  illus- 
tration that  the  Hebrew  for  Mouth  is  PeH,  but  the  Chaldee 
PouM.  If  any  one  contends,  that  in  their  own  homes  the 
Chaldee  forms  may  have  been  the  older,  and  that  here  is  no 
euphonical  change,  nor  necessary  affinity,  but  only  correspon- 
dence, my  argument^  makes  no  objection,  provided  it  be 
allowed  that  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  of  which  our  inquiry 
is,  the  Chaldee  forms  (with  the  disputed  exception  of  Manna) 
appear  later,  and  furnish  criteria  of  a  book's  lateness.  The 
transition  from  Eleh  in  the  earlier  Scriptures  and  Ezra,  to 
Illeyn  in  Daniel  and  the  Targums,  is  complete ;  whatever  its 
analogies,  fancied  or  real,  in  external  dialects. 

Enough  of  these  variations  here  to  show  that  they  are  not 
insignificant ;  they  may  not,  apart  from  all  other  circum- 
stances, have  a  force  approaching  to  demonstration  ;  their 
tendency  is  to  indicate  in  Daniel  a  stage  of  language  sub- 
sequent to  Ezra,  and  advancing  in  the  direction  of  the 
Targums.  The  greater  the  differences  are,  the  more  favour- 
ably  shall   we   be   able   hereafter  to  judge  of   the  author's 

'  Little  as  my  argument  needs  it,  I  might  suggest  a  hope  of  mercy  for 
a  philologer  who  should  doubt  the  doctrine  that  the  singular  DeN  and  the 
plurals  DeNaN  and  ILLeyN  have  the  same  element  in  their  termination ; 
even  if  he  appealed  with  dubious  success  to  such  forms  as  Mali  and  Man, 
Dagah  and  Dagan,  Nadah  and  Nadan,  Gachah  (?)  and  Gechan,  for  a 
different  explanation.  The  question  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  does  not  turn  on 
euphonic  mutation,  but  on  Biblical  priority.  If  James  I.  spoke  ever  so 
old  Scotch,  it  might  be  late  EngUsh.  But,  viri  docti  sententi(Z  ut  assen- 
tiar,  a  me  non  inipetro. 
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directness  in  writing  suitably  to  his  time  ;  whereas,  on  tlie  less 
favourable  supposition  of  his  designedly  imitating  Ezra,  we 
might  find  no  differences. 

A  more  striking,  and  for  general  readers  available,  charac- 
teristic of  style  as  indicating  age,  may  be  found  in  the  nume- 
rous Iranian,  or  Indo-European,  words  which  occur  in  the 
book  under  consideration.  An  useful  list  of  these  has  been 
appended,  with  the  assistance  of  Professor  Miiller,  to  Dr. 
Pusey's  recent  lectures.  In  order  however  that  the  student 
may  derive  from  this  list  all  the  instruction  which  it  is  capable 
of  affording,  he  should  remember  a  circumstance  of  which 
neither  the  divine  nor  the  philologer  has  informed  him,  that 
Persian  would  have  been  as  strange  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  as 
Greek.  We  are  not  dealing  with  Ezra,  who  lived  under 
Artaxerxes,  but  with  an  author  supposed  to  represent  the 
Syro-Chaldean  age  of  Babylon.  If  anything  is  known  of  the 
distribution  of  languages  and  races,  we  know  for  certain,  that 
the  indigenous  Babylonians  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  age  (if  not 
of  all  ages,  for  Mr.  Rawlinson's  supposed  discovery  would  not 
here  affect  us)  were  of  that  Syro-Arabian  race,  at  the  head  of 
which  the  Bible  places  Chesed,  father  of  the  Chasdim  or 
Chaldseans,  and  whose  patriarch  is  Shem.^  So  the  priests  or 
astrologers    (chap.   ii.   v.  4)    are    made   to   address  the    king 

'  This  is  fully  discussed  in  i  Vater's  Adelung,  with  which  may  be 
compared  Rosenmiiller's  Note  on  Habbacuc  i.,  the  opinion  in  Layard's 
Nineveh,  ii.  p.  237,  and  the  Article  by  Mr.  Bevan  on  Tongues^  Dispersion 
of,  in  Smith's  Bibl.  Diet.  The  most  recent  philologer  on  the  Kurdish  side 
seems  to  be  M.  Renan,  whom  I  might  hesitate  to  contradict,  if  I  had  not 
observed  (Lang.  S^m,,  p.  66),  that  he  quotes  among  his  authorities  Mr. 
Layard,  who  has  expressly  summed  up  for  the  Semitic  theory  ;  while  the 
difficulty,  to  my  own  mind  very  great,  of  making  Abraham  a  Kurd,  and 
the  weight  of  the  Mosaic  genealogies,  which  I  am  not  ncologist  enough  to 
desert  with  Dr.  Pusey,  unless  much  graver  reason  compelled  me,  con- 
firmed too,  as  these  are  by  the  Aramaic  of  Daniel,  almost  conclude  the 
question.  In  truth,  M.  Kenan's  undoubted  accomplishments  as  an 
Orientalist  do  not  preserve  him  from  a  proneness  to  conjecture  in  more 
provinces  than  one.  He  does  not  make  the  Chaldccs  priests  ;  so  that  his 
alliance  with  Dr.  Pusey  is  imperfect. 
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AraniitJi,  or  Hvptcrrl,  and  (not  to  dwell  on  Strabo's  identifica- 
tion (lib.  xvi.)  of  the  terms  Syrian  and  Assyrian)  the  existence 
of  our  Aramaic  Chaldee  in  large  portions  of  this  book  is 
both  significantly  dramatic  and  conclusive  as  to  the  author's 
conception  of  Chaldaean  ethnology.  The  supposition  of  an 
intrusive  warrior  caste  of  Kurds,  though  it  has  had  an 
occasional  place  among  the  conjectures  of  scholars,  and 
though  it  is  now  convenient  to  a  class  of  writers  who  lately 
called  it  "  infidel,"  is  on  wider  grounds  more  justly  set  aside. 
Those  who  hold  it,  can  least  explain,  how  a  position  like  that 
of  the  Turkish  troops  under  the  Arabian  Caliphs  could  be 
that  of  a  learned  caste  of  astronomers. 

How  then  are  we  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  Iranian,  ie. 
Indo-European,  words  in  Daniel .-'  The  opening  verses  give, 
in  connection  with  a  decree  of  Nebuchadnezzar's,  partemim 
{i.e.  nobles),  akin  to  the  Sanscrit  prathama,  Pehlvi  pardom. 
There  are  many  others,  an  explanation  of  which  was 
attempted  by  Dr.  Jahn  in  his  excellent  Introduction  to  the 
Old  Testament,  and  gently  criticised  by  his  episcopal  editor 
in  America.  It  was  taken  from  Dr.  Jahn  by  Dr.  Mill  in  his 
publication  as  "  Christian  Advocate,"  and  is  taken  from  Dr. 
Mill  by  Bishop  Cotton,^  of  Calcutta,  who  now  sends  it  from 
Asia  to  Europe  as  a  novel  discovery,  which  it  is  only  won- 
derful should  not  be  known  to  an  essayist  who  had  considered 
and,  out  of  respect  for  some  of  its  advocates,  passed  it  over 
in  silence.  No  chronology  brings  Cyrus  to  Babylon  before 
540.  Suppose  him  there  in  536.  Daniel  would  be  at  least 
eighty,  approaching  ninety  years  of  age  (i.  1-3).  If  he  equalled 
the  highest  historical  instances  of  longevity,  it  would  be  a 
strange  employment  for  one  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  first  to 

'  I  prefer  a  glance  at  Bishop  Cotton's  philological  discoveries  to  one  at 
his  personal  judgments  ;  though  the  latter,  especially  in  so  far  as  they 
blame  a  clergyman  for  imputing  to  ''the  great  body  of  believers  "  certain 
exaggerations,  which  the  clergyman  had  complained  of  as  exceptionally 
exacted  from  himself,  in  an  age  when  the  great  body  of  educated  believers 
had  expressly  or  tacitly  surrendered  them,  exemplify  in  a  memorable 
measure  what  the  good  bishop  justly  calls  "the  guilt  of  misrepresentation." 

c 
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learn  Persian,  then  to  translate  into  it  portions  of  his  former 
work,  and  the  edicts  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Would  such  a 
procedure  be  even  consistent  with  inspiration  .''  Without 
wearying  the  reader  on  this  point,  I  trust  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion will  show  him,  that  Iranian  words,  e.g.  Partemim,  Sagan, 
Sarbal  {i.e.  bracccz,  Gr.  aapd^apa),  Achashdarpenim  (satraps), 
etc.,  etc.,  tend  greatly  to  strengthen  any  previous  presumption 
in  favour  of  the  later  date  assigned  to  the  Book  of  Daniel. 

We  have  not  yet  exhausted  our  linguistic  indications. 
Having  never  myself  consented  to  vote  for  depriving  the 
word  kitharas  of  its  Greek  citizenship,  I  rejoice  to  see 
Professor  Miiller  set  aside  the  desperate  attempts  to  make  it 
Persian.  Here  the  question  is  not,  whether  a  stray  Greek 
term  might  float  from  Ionia  to  Babylon  ;  but. how  came  other 
books  of  the  Bible,  even  those  written  at  Babylon,  to  call  a 
harp  by  its  Hebrew  name  kinnor  (comp.  Cinyras),  and  only 
the  one  which  external  evidence  places  after  Alexander's 
conquest,  to  use  the  Greek  word  kithara  (in  what  was  probably 
its  genitive  form,  though  punctuated  caythros)  }  Ezekiel, 
captive  by  Chebar's  stream,  wrote  kinoraych,  thy  harp ;  those 
daughters  of  Zion  who  remembered  their  past  tears  at 
Babylon,  had  hung,  they  say,  '' kinorotheynoic,  our  harps,"  upon 
the  trees  that  were  there.  In  Daniel  the  Hebrew  word  has 
vanished  ;  a  Greek  substitute  appears.  If  this  were  not 
enough,  we  find  the  word  pesanteeryn,  or  psatiteryoti,  which, 
whether  its  peculiar  form  be  certainly,  or  but  probably, 
connected  by  Gesenius  with  the  Macedonian  use  of  N  for  L 
(mentioned  by  Gregory  of  Corinth)  must  in  any  case  be  a 
modification  of  the  Gr&tk  psalterion.^     That  a  gentleman  has 

'  Compare  the  Homeric  yeVro  for  eXero.  Doric  ^(vtIov  for  ^ekriov, 
^evTKTTos  for  0f\Ti(TTos.  Thc  DoHC  usagc  does  not  exclude  the  Mace- 
donian, but  renders  it  probable.  The  word  ■^a\Tr)piov  could  not  have 
come  from  the  Dorians,  for  it  was  not  a  Dorian  name,  but  was  a  com- 
paratively modern  substitute  for  the  older  name  /xdyaStr,  which  meant  the 
lyre  with  some  special  number  of  strings.  See  Athenaeus,  xiv.  p.  636  (v. 
309,  Schweighauser).  Dr.  Pusey  must  pardon  this  correction,  which  I 
would  have  spared,  if  his  extreme  confidence  had  not  taken  such  a  tone 
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been  found  to  suggest  a  Semitic  root  PSaL,  proves  so  little 
about  the  Greek  inflexion,  which  was  the  point,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  the  suggestion  serious,  though  Reviews 
applaud  it.  The  word  SamBuCa  retains  too  much  trace  of 
its  Asiatic  original  to  be  urged,  though  it  is  probably  on  its 
return  as  a  visitor  from  Greece,  as  our  own  adoption  from 
France  of  bob'e  {bibcrc),  if  for  an  illustration's  sake  I  may  so 
far  follow  Voss,  does  not  prevent  our  restoring  it  in  the  form 
la  biere.  A  more  certain  word  is  Soumphonia,  of  which, 
notwithstanding  the  alternative  writing  Siphonia,  I  should  feel 
the  force  needed  no  argument,  if  it  were  not  eminently 
significant,  that  Polybius  (Athenae,  x.  p.  439)  mentions 
Antiochus  (the  tyrant  symbolised  by  Nebuchadnezzar)  as 
dancing  to  the  sympJiony,  whether  one  instrument,  or  more  ; 
Polybius,  I  think,  meant  it  of  one  ;  as  also  did  Livy.  But 
what  shall  we  say  of  Ashaphim  ;  the  wise  men,  or  diviners  ? 
Hebrew  lexicographers  seldom  scruple  to  invent  roots,  and  in 
the  comparatively  modern  coUuvies,  called  Syriac,  the  word 
has  been  adopted  out  of  Daniel.  No  Semitic  warrant  for  it 
approaches  within  ages  the  time  required  for  a  precedent 
unless  any  one  chooses  to  make  it  a  dialectic  variation  of  the 
Hebrew  CasliapJi.  A  more  probable  clue  is  furnished  by  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  a6(f)0(;  in  the  LXX.  Ashaph,  I  suspect, 
can  only  be  Sophos,  and  it  bears  to  its  Greek  original  the 
same  relation  as  the  Hebrew  Am,  a  ship,  bears  to  its  Greek 
and  Sanscrit  cognate  Nau-s.  I  will  not  urge  barer  possi- 
bilities ;  if  the  above  instances  exhaust  the  Greek  words  in 
Daniel,  they  present,  standing  alone,  a  chronological  sugges- 
tion, which  with  accompanying  circumstances  may  be  a  link 
of  proof.  If  they  were  possible  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  they 
are  natural  after  Alexander. 

5.  To  the  common  sense  of  the  multitude  a  consideration 
of  the  subject-matter  of  the  book  may  furnish  plainer  ground. 
There  will  be  found  in  the  following  treatise  abundant  evi- 

of  rebuke,  not  sparing  even  St.  Gregory,  a  bishop  and  a  Father,  as  well  as 
a  grammarian. 
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dencc  that  the  four  kingdoms  described  in  symbol  by  Daniel 
are  Babylonian,  Persian,  and  Macedonian,  with  either  a 
Median  as  the  second,  or  the  Seleucid  dynasty  of  Syria  (and 
possibly  its  Egyptian  contemporaries)  as  the  fourth.  Either 
alternative  leaves  the  "little  horn"  as  the  well-known,  widely- 
acknowledged,  representation  of  Epiphancs,  who  in  his  love 
of  Greek  fashion  thought  to  change  Semitic  times  and  sea- 
sons, and  who  raised  by  his  insults  the  splendid  outburst  of 
fanatical  valour  which  is  the  glory  of  the  Maccabees.  Ex- 
positors so  unlike  as  Porphyry  and  Jerome  ^  agree  so  nearly 
as  this :  the  one  supposes  Daniel  to  describe  Antiochus ;  the 
other  prefers  Antichrist  under  the  type  of  Antiochus  ;  in 
either  view,  a  knowledge  of  Antiochus  is  presupposed.  All 
introductions  into  the  text  of  the  Ottoman  empire  or  the  Pope 
— as  a  primary  meaning — as  an  historical  form  which  the 
writer  gives  to  his  thought,  may  safely  be  set  aside.  Some 
few  scholars  may  conceive  allusion  to  Antiochus  a  proof  that 
the  book  was  as  late  as  his  age  ;  a  far  larger  number  of  divines 
imagine  the  predictive  form  in  which  the  allusion  is  conveyed 
abundantly  demonstrative  that  the  book  existed  earlier ; 
otherwise,  they  say  it  would  be  deceptive.^     A  middle,  and  a 

'  Hieron.  in  Dan.  vii.,  viii. 

^  A  most  reverend  writer  has  said  upon  St.  Luke  :  "It  is  painful  to  re- 
mark, how  the  opinions  of  many  commentators  who  refuse  tojix  the  date 
of  this  Gospel  earlier  than  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  have  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  determination  that  nothing  like  prophecy  shall  be  found  in 
it.  Believing  that  our  Lord  did  really  prophesy  that  event,  we  have  no 
diffiailty  in  believing  tliat  an  evangelist  reported  the  prophecy  before  it 
was  fulfilled."  Now,  supposing  his  grace  to  know  by  inspiration,  or 
otherwise,  the  motives  of  commentators,  who  might  have  deduced  their 
apparent  axiom  from  previous  instances,  the  laws  of  thought  still  permit 
us  to  see  a  correspondent  assumption  on  his  grace's  side.  Granting  that 
there  arc  truths  to  which  our  assent  properly  commences  in  volition,  it  is 
not  clear  that  the  existence  of  a  prediction  for  near  half  a  century  before 
an  event,  if  it  is  not  attested  until  half  a  century  after  the  event,  belongs 
to  such  an  order  of  truths.  At  all  events,  the  acceptance  of  such  a  pre- 
diction is  too  much  a  result  of  faith  or  volition,  to  be  a  foundation.  It 
does  not  furnish  that  proof,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  was  alleged.  I  only 
borrow  here  an  illustration  of  reasoning,  the  two  cases  being  manifoldly 
unlike  in  themselves. 
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moderate,  course  is,  to  ask  on  behalf  of  a  book,  for  which 
prediction  is  claimed,  that  some  evidence,  or  a  probability, 
however  slight,  of  its  existence  anterior  to  the  event,  should 
be  shown.  We  have  seen,  in  the  case  of  Daniel,  the  external 
evidence  against  a  date  earlier  than  Antiochus.  While  this 
remains  so,  it  is  respectful  to  hope  the  "  intention  "  was  not 
"  deceptive,"  in  a  practice  which  even  Christian  poets,  Tasso, 
and  our  own  Spenser,  and  Geoffry,  who  was  a  bishop,  have 
sanctioned  ;  and  which  can  hardly  surprise  us  in  a  lower  age, 
two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  when  it  is  known  to 
have  existed  largely  among  Jews  and  Gentiles.  The  books 
of  the  Sibylline  Prophecies,^  formerly  ranked  by  Church 
authority  with  David's  Psalms,  may  exemplify  the  habit  for 
the  Greeks,  the  Book  of  Enoch  (the  date  of  which  I  do  not 
presume  to  fix)  for  the  Jews,  and  Virgil's  sixth  JEndd  for  the 
Romans.  If  the  divinest  inspiration  is  shown  by  many  in- 
stances to  include  the  free  spontaneity  of  poetry,  parable, 
apologue,  patriotism,  and  passion,  we  cannot,  antecedently  to 
investigation,  assume  that  it  must  exclude  a  play  of  imagina- 
tion in  prose,  which  we  might  call  dramatic,  but  consistent 
with  the  modes  of  thought  of  that  age,  and  of  many  ages.  At 
least,  on  the  side  of  "  evidences,"  the  predictive  or  symbolical 
form,  in  which  the  Book  of  Daniel  enfolds  its  allusions  to  the 
period  of  Antiochus,  is  not  sufficient  to  counteract  the  ten- 
dency of  those  allusions  in  fixing  the  date  as  contemporary 
or  subsequent  to  Antiochus. 

It  would  be  a  departure  from  the  principles  which  govern 
this  inquiry  (and  are  inculcated  by  me  elsewhere)  to  assume 
that  the  presence  of  miracles  in  a  narrative  disproves  its 
genuineness  or  its  authenticity.  Still,  there  are  narratives  in 
Daniel,  which  even  upon  comparison  with  other  miracles  in 
the  Old  Testament  retain  a  certain  air  of  strangeness  ;  and  in 
proportion  as  things  are  strange,  they  require  more  evidence ; 
whereas  here  the  evidence  is  less  than  usual ;  thus  the  book 
being  on  other  accounts  questioned,  if  we  proceed  to  ask  what 
'  Oracula  Sibyllina.     Friedlieb.     Lipsiee,  1852. 
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inherent  verification  is  afforded  by  such  narratives  as  repre- 
sent the  fire  not  burning,  and  the  hons  not  rending,  the 
answer  can  hardly  avoid  a  tone  of  suspicion,  which  would 
make  us  rejoice  to  find  such  an  interval  of  elapse  between  the 
author  and  his  subject-matter,  as  on  independent  grounds  we 
have  already  found.  This  would  be  stated  more  strongly  by 
those  who  magnify  the  presumption  in  favour  of  an  Order  of 
Nature  into  a  certainty  that  exceptions  from  that  order  are 
precluded  by  its  Divine  Author's  all-sufficing  omniscience. 
There  is  so  little  likelihood  of  that  view's  being  confounded 
by  any  sincere  mind  with  my  own,  that  I  may  venture  to 
say,  it  does  not  appear  to  me  contemptible.  It  deserves  more 
respectful  treatment  than  the  triple  series  of  prejudications, — 
Miracles  are  necessary  ;  Miracles  must  have  occurred  ;  All 
records  of  Miracles  must  be  placed,  even  without  evidence,  in 
such  an  order  of  time  as  may  render  them  available  proofs. 
There  is  more  consistency  in  saying  with  the  ph)'sical  philo- 
sopher, Miracles,  as  we  enlarge  our  grasp  upon  Nature,  be- 
come less  probable  ;  and  with  the  critical  historian,  Records 
of  miracle  ought  to  be  vigilantly  scrutinised  ;  yet  in  no  less 
maintaining,  as  a  Christian  divine,  Nothing  is  impossible  with 
God  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  if  all  the  miracles  of  the  Bible 
are  undoubted  and  literal  history,  our  faith  in  the  Super- 
natural does  not  depend  upon  them,  since  to  ground  faith  in 
sensuous  miracle  is  that  very  materialism  which  Christ  re- 
buked in  Nicodemus'  (St.  John  iii.  2,  5,  10). 

'  If  Bishop  Warburton  and  Arclidcacon  Hare  (conip.  ''Mission  of  the 
Comforter,"  pp.  212,  354-68)  are  adequate  representatives  of  the  two 
schools,  to  one  of  which  the  foundation  of  faith  seems  phenomenal,  and  to 
the  other  spiritual,  we  not  only  see  that  both  schools  are  equally  bound 
to  produce  historical  evidence,  and  to  limit  their  affirmations  in  accord- 
ance with  it,  so  that  it  is  the  merest  polemical  artifice  to  ascribe  to  the 
spiritualist  rather  than  the  phenomcnalist  any  "assumptions"  derogatory 
to  history  ;  but  in  fact  the  spiritual  school  has  often  been  the  stronger  on 
the  historical  ground.  We  shall  not  arrive  at  an  understanding,  until  the 
impartial  neutrality  of  the  intellect  is  guaranteed  by  an  habitual  distinc- 
tion between  things  historical  or  ratiocinative,  which  are  subject-matter  of 
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I  hasten  reluctantly  by  many  questions  of  interest  con- 
nected with  Daniel,  a  discussion  of  which  would  swell  this 
Introduction  into  a  treatise.  It  is  disputed,  whether  the 
emphasis  with  which  almsgiving  and  ascetic  practices  are 
prescribed,  marks  a  stage  of  Judaism  intermediate  between 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  At  least  it  is  in  perfect 
consonance  with  a  period,  when  the  received  interpretation  of 
righteousness  as  almsgiving  (See  Beza,  Mill,  Elsley,  on  St, 
Matt.  vi.  i)  shows  the  natural  sentiment  of  a  "blessing  on 
him  who  considereth  the  poor"  passing  into  that  more  formal 
code  on  the  subject,  which  finds  countenance  in  the  infant 
Christianity  of  the  Gospels,  and  which,  though  firmly  rejected 
by  St.  Paul,  has  been  revived  in  parts  of  Christendom.  A 
more  difficult  inquiry  is,  how  far  Zoroastrianism  appears  .-' 
So  much  is  certain,  that  names  and  other  distinctions  of  an 
angelic  hierarchy  come  forward  in  a  way  unknown  to  the 
older  Scriptures  ;  if  this  change  may  be  ascribed  to  a  fresh 
revelation,  it  is  more  naturally  explained  by  contact  with  a 
faith  likely  to  have  suggested  it,  and  of  high  antiquity, 
although  the  books  which  now  present  it  to  us  do  not  yet 
admit  a  settlement  of  their  age  or  interpretation.  The  bear- 
ings of  a  great  argument  are  not  affected  by  the  possibility 
of  complicating  its  collateral  or  supplementary  details.  The 
tendency,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  research  up  to  our  own  days, 
from  the  time  when  Dean  Prideaux  ^  conceived  of  Zoroaster 
as  an  apostate  Jew,  is  to  magnify  the  antiquity,  importance, 
and  spiritual  force  of  the  impulse  which  the  East  received, 
when  the  great  Bactrian  reformer  scattered  the  night  of 
Nature  from  eyes  sealed  in  the  slumber  of  Vedic  infancy,  and 
out  of  the  contrast  of  light  and  darkness  evoked  the  person- 
alities, or  foreshadowed  the  conflicts,  of  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost. 

belief,  and  things  spiritual,  which  are  objects  of  faith  ;  the  latter  being 
tests  of  character,  inasmuch  as  our  relation  to  them  is  affected  by  volition. 
'  Conn.  O.  N.  T.  i.  4,  with  which  his  account  of  Judith,  i.  i,  is  curious 
enough  to  bear  comparison.     (Comp.  Pusey,  p.  97.) 
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To  those  who  would  prosecute  this  part  of  the  subject, 
Heeren's  Asiatic  Researches,  cap.  ii.,  Lassen's  hidischc  Alter- 
tJiiimskunde,  and  the  brilliant  chapters  in  Gibbon,  and  in 
Milman's  History  of  Christianity,  with  the  authorities  cited 
therein,  will  afford  the  means  of  doing  so.  Von  Lengerke's 
Daniel,  and  Dr.  Pusey's  Lectures,  may  be  considered  in  re- 
spect of  our  entire  book  as  the  two  authorities  standing  to 
each  other  in  strongest  antithesis.  The  view  taken  by  Mr. 
Desprez  occupies  an  intermediate  and  moderate  position. 
Those  who  wish  to  contrast  the  two  sides,  treated  moderately, 
with  exact  equipoise  of  ability  (and  after  reading  adverse 
criticisms  I  can  add,  with  considerable  erudition  and  acumen), 
may  compare  two  editions  of  Dr.  Davidson, — the  first,  1856, 
maintaining  the  earlier,  and  the  second,  1863,  the  later  date. 

6.  There  is  one  branch  of  evidence,  hitherto  but  glanced  at, 
which  deserves  consideration  from  divines  of  all  schools.  It 
depends  upon  no  modern  theory,  or  scholar;  is  not  only  "as 
old  as  Porphyry,"  but  older.  The  Greek  version,  ^  edited  from 
the  Vatican  and  Alexandrian  MSS.,  whether  it  were  originally 
part  of  the  Septuagint,  or  were  borrowed  from  any  one  else, 
presents  in  its  existing  form  a  Book  of  Daniel  between  Ezekiel 
and  the  Maccabees.  This  Book  of  Daniel  commences  with 
the  apocryphal  narrative  of  Susannah;  proceeds  subsequently, 
so  as  not  to  need  remark,  to  the  third  chapter,  in  which  a  long 
prayer  of  Azarias  is  introduced,  and  the  song  which  we  call 
"  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children."  Nebuchadnezzar  hearing 
them  sing,  is  astonied  (as  he  might  well  be),  and  rises  up  in 
haste.  The  book  then  proceeds  until  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
chapter,  when  Astyages  the  Mede  (whom  the  writer  probably 
identified  with  "  Darius  ")  dies,  and  Cyrus  the  Persian  suc- 
ceeds. Then  comes  the  story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  followed 
by  that  of  Habbacuc  the  Prophet,  who  is  borne  through  the 
air  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  in  order  to  carry  food  to  Daniel  in 
the  den  of  lions.  A  brief  recital  of  Daniel's  deliverance  closes 
the  book.  When  Porphyry  read  this  collection  of  stories,  he 
'  Oxonii,  MDCCCXVii.     Accedit  Introductio  Carpzovii. 
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fairly  argued,  that  it  must  have  been  written  in  Greek,  since 
the  first  tale  of  Susannah  contains  two  Greek  puns  {aylvov 
and  aylaei,  irplvov  and  'irpiaai).  His  argument  is  adopted  by 
our  orthodox  apologists,  as  a  reason  to  the  Church  of  Rome 
for  our  not  accepting  the  Apocrypha.  Jerome  fairly  answered, 
that  the  Greek  puns  in  Susannah  do  not  affect  the  portion  of 
Daniel  which  is  found  in  the  Hebrew.  His  answer  is  gene- 
rally accepted.  Still,  he  did  not  explain,  why  in  the  third 
chapter  Nebuchadnezzar  was  astonied  and  rose  up  in  haste — ■ 
a  phenomenon,  of  which  the  Greek,  with  its  Song  of  the  Three 
Children,  supplies  an  account :  while  the  Hebrew,  with  its 
omission  of  that  song,  supplies  none.  Hence  it  is  an  open 
though  neglected,  question,  whether  the  Greek  be  not,  after 
all,  the  original  of  Daniel  ;  or  to  speak  more  closely  to  pro- 
bability, whether  it  does  not  represent  an  ancient  collection 
of  stories,  out  of  which  the  Hebrew  compiler  in  the  Macca- 
bean  age  selected  the  most  dignified  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  his  countrymen  to  trust  in  the  Lord  God  of  their 
fathers  ;  not  expecting  them  to  inquire,  nor  nicely  inquiring 
for  himself,  how  much  was  documentary,  and  how  much  tra- 
ditional. This  view  would  explain,  why  Citharas  appears  in 
the  genitive  case  ;  why  such  words  as  Sophos  are  retained ;  es- 
pecially, why  Upharsin  is  absent  from  the  Greek  text,  though 
introduced  into  the  Hebrew  ;  its  absence  being  more  consis- 
tent than  its  presence,  with  the  conception,  originally  native 
to  the  writer,  that  the  Iranian  dynasty  in  Babylon  began  with 
the  Medes,  and  was  transferred  to  the  Persians.  Why  should 
it  be  more  startling  for  Greek  elements  to  find  a  way  into  the 
Hebrew  Canon,  than  for  the  New  Testament  to  be  in  Greek  } 
or  to  take  a  more  exact  analogy,  for  the  Greek  of  Aquila  and 
Theodotion  to  be  imitated  or  replaced,  as  is  believed,  by  the 
Hebrew  transformations  ^  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  .''  Can 
any  better  explanation  be  given  of  the  circumstance,  that 
Daniel's  interpretation,  v.  26-28,  corresponds  with  the  three 

'  Geiger,  pp.  162-163,  Urschrift.  Breslau,  1857.     Compare  Carpzovius, 
as  above,  p.  Ixxxvii. 
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words  of  the  Greek,  but  not  with  the  four  words  of  the 
Hebrew  and  English  ?  Priority  on  part  of  the  Greek  would 
be  an  explanation;  and  more  so,  if  we  remember  the  Hebrew 
fondness  for  rhythmical  response. 

Tempting  as  may  be  that  hypothesis,  it  would  have  diffi- 
culties of  its  own,  and  should  not  divert  us  from  certainties  ; 
especially  since  to  native  inheritors  of  the  Hebrew,  who  claim 
a  Hebrew  original  even  for  Susannah,  it  will  hardly  be  wel- 
come. At  all  events,  the  incorporation  of  legendary  stories 
in  the  Greek  Daniel  proves  how  little  the  idea  of  sacredness 
prevented  such  a  thing,  on  the  strictest  theory,  in  this  case  ; 
or  need  have  prevented  it  in  the  case  of  the  older  Prophets, 
on  the  theory  of  their  having  received  Daniel  as  a  late  addition. 
The  argument  from  "  deception,"  the  most  invidious  of  all  to 
answer,  is  destroyed  by  our  Deutero-Canonical  books,  especi- 
ally by  such  as  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  called  of  Solomon,  the 
author  of  which  writes  with  every  appearance  of  piety,  yet 
docs  not  scruple  in  his  eighth  and  ninth  chapters  to  personate 
the  son  of  David.  An  older,  a  more  absolutely  canonized, 
instance  of  the  same  practice  is  presented  in  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiastes.  It  is  entitled  "  The  words  of  the  Preacher,  the 
Son  of  David,  king  of  Jerusalem."  Some  may  restrict  the 
force  of  this  title  by  understanding  it  to  imply  only  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  character  of  Solomon  :  that  the  authorship 
does  not  belong  to  Solomon,  is  allowed  too  generally  for 
argument  upon  it  to  be  needful.  If  the  adoption  of  character 
seem  more  innocent  than  the  invention  of  incidents,  I  am  not 
contending  for  the  latter  ;  although  examples  of  it,  without 
going  so  far  as  the  Cyropa^dia  of  Xenophon,  abound  in  Jewish 
books  of  the  period  to  which  Daniel  probably  belongs. 

A  friend  once  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  force  of  these 
considerations  is  much  increased  by  a  comparison  of  the 
Coptic  version  of  Daniel.  On  proceeding  to  an  examination 
of  this,  I  found  it  framed  upon  the  basis  of  the  Greek,  and 
divided  into  thirteen  divisions,  of  which  Susannah  is  the  first; 
although  it  seems  that  by  an  act  of  judgment  which,  without 
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disrespect  to  a  man  of  learning,  it  may  be  permitted  to  think 
mistaken,  the  portions  absent  from  the  Hebrew  have  been 
placed  in  Archdeacon  Tattam's  edition  of  the  Coptic  ^  at  the 
end,  under  the  head  oi '' Additions  to  Daniel^  The  most 
remarkable  point  is,  that  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  vision 
appears  a  fourteenth,  in  which  the  four  Empires  are  re-cast  into 
the  forms  of  the  Persian,  Roman,  Byzantine,  and  Saracenic. 
Whether  the  writer  of  this  fresh  vision  were  inspired,  or 
uninspired  (though  it  is  hard  to  say,  why  that  Spirit  which 
taught  all  nations  of  the  earth  their  languages  should  have 
any  of  its  gifts  confined  to  one  language,  or  two),  he  conceived 
of  Daniel,  as  of  a  book  to  which  such  an  addition  might 
not  irreverently  be  made,  and  thereby  gave  some  indication 
of  what  nature  he  conceived  the  book  to  be,  and  rendered  it 
easier  for  us  to  throw  off  the  invidious  topic  of  deception. 
Nothing  is  more  usual  with  Rabbinical  writers,  both  Jewish 
and  Christian,  than  to  re-adapt  prophecies,  whose  aspect  was 
originally  contemporaneous,  to  fresh  events  and  new  enemies ; 
but  this  Coptic  addition  is  more  creative  in  its  spirit,  and  its 
place  in  Daniel  eminently  suggestive. 

On  returning  from  a  comparison  of  the  Versions,  and  of 
the  Deutero-Canonical  books,  to  the  Daniel  of  our  Canon,  the 
reader  will  be  less  surprised  at  the  fragmentary  and  half- 
coherent  plan  on  which  this  is  composed.  Since  he  is  told, 
"  not  even  a  rationalist  now  believes "  that  the  materials  of 
the  work  are  not  all  of  the  same  age,  he  may  be  less  disturbed 
on  finding  such  an  impression  suggested  to  him  by  the  book 
itself;  at  least,  the  unchronological  order  in  which  visions 
belonging  to  Belshazzar's  period  follow  the  mention  of  Darius, 
and  the  third  year  of  Cyrus  is  appended  to  a  career  which 

'  Prophetce  Majores,  in  dialecto  ling.  ^gypt.  Memphitica  sen  Coptica 
edidit  Henricus  Tattam,  S.T.P.  Oxonii,MDCCCLil.  In  the  third  chapter, 
the  Editor  has  permitted  the  cause  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  astonishment  to 
appear  more  fully  than  in  the  Hebrew.  The  word  Upharsin  in  chap.  v.  is 
wanting.  As  this  passes  through  the  press,  I  observe  a  possible  subject 
for  comparison,  in  the  Persian  Targum  mentioned  by  Mr.  Deutsch  at  p. 
1664  of  Smith's  Did.  Bibl. 
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had  been  previously  implied  to  end  in  the  first  of  Cyrus,  may 
be  observed  as  indications  of  such  a  thing,  however  much  a 
loose  unity  may  seem  given  by  the  final  compiler.  Also,  the 
important  suggestion  arises,  that  although  our  Church,  in 
search  of  a  boundary  which  should  limit  sources  of  necessary 
doctrine,  determined  wisely  to  make  that  boundary  conter- 
minous with  the  Hebrew  Canon,  we  are  not  justified  on 
grounds  of  religious  philosophy,  or  of  literature,  in  making  all 
within  that  boundary  Divine,  nor  all  external  to  it  destitute 
of  a  Divine  element.  Let  us  at  length  learn,  the  Spirit 
bloweth  where  it  listeth. 

The  English  reader,  who  imagines  that  a  book  invariably 
retains  the  shape  in  which  it  first  left  its  author's  hand,  may 
be  asked  to  consider  some  instances  to  the  contrary.  It  is 
said,  though  I  have  not  ascertained  it  by  comparison,  that 
Jeremy  Taylor's  Liberty  of  Prophesying  underwent  consider- 
able changes  in  the  edition  after  the  Restoration.  I  have 
observed  in  Professor  Blunt's  Sketch  of  the  English  Reforma- 
tion, a  gradual  raising  of  the  ecclesiastical  tone  in  successive 
editions,  from  the  old  Anglican  Protestantism  of  the  earlier  to 
the  pronounced  Anglo-Catholicism  of  the  later;  yet  the  change 
is  produced  by  very  minute  variations  of  phrase.  A  more 
marked  instance  is  Dr.  Cooke  Taylor's  Manual  of  Modern 
History.  Numerous  passages,  containing  reflections  or  anec- 
dotes, chiefly  of  that  kind  which  conductors  of  educational 
establishments  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  thought  proper, 
but  which  amidst  the  stronger  ecclesiasticism  of  our  day  seem 
less  proper,  have  been  gradually  withdrawn.  Some  of  these 
changes  (neither  the  authority  nor  ^fitness  of  which  do  I  for 
a  moment  question),  have  been  made  subsequently  to  the 
author's  death.  If  it  be  said  that  books  employed  in  educa- 
tion enjoy  a  peculiar  license  of  epitome,  the  Chronicles  of  our 
Middle  Ages  present  a  more  striking  and  instructive  instance. 
Any  one  who  compares  the  Flares  Historiarum  and  other 
specimens  from  Bedc  to  Rudborne,  many  of  them  edited  by 
Dr.  Giles,  will  find  large  passages  adopted  by  the  later  from 
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the  earlier,  but  with  such  freedom  of  recasting  as  the  later 
writer's  opportunities  or  inclination  suggested.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  some  of  our  chronicles  were  written,  in 
religious  societies,  or  with  an  eye  to  some  special  cause,  with 
little  care  to  preserve  the  author's  name,  and  with  occasional 
conjecture  to  supply  the  absence  of  record  of  authorship,  are 
so  analogous,  if  not  parallel,  to  those  under  which  our  Canon- 
ical and  Deutero-Canonical  writings  came  in  succession  into 
being,  that  some  resemblances  in  the  uncertainty  of  author- 
ship or  compilation  cannot  surprise  us.  My  reader  will  be 
good  enough  to  observe,  that  I  am  here  introducing  only  an 
illustration.  The  proof  of  the  thing  illustrated  is  to  be  found 
in  a  comparison  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  as  our  Bible  gives  it, 
with  the  other  versions  :  e.g.  with  either  the  Vulgate  or  the 
Septuagint ;  the  last  mentioned  has  been  done  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  Dr.  Pusey's  volume,  though  not  nearly  in  so  instruc- 
tive a  manner  as  any  intelligent  reader  will  do  it  for  himself. 

It  may  be  asked,  are  not  the  words  Canon,  Ca7ionical, 
Deiitero-Canonical,  a  sufficient  condemnation  of  such  ideas  as 
are  here  suggested,  whether  a  Greek  original,  or  traditional 
stories,  or  even  innocent  compilation,  or  gradual  addition  .-* 
Certainly,  if  the  word  canonical  meant,  as  we  have  been  told, 
"written  by  the  special  and  miraculous  interposition  of  the 
Almighty,"  we  should  be  driven  to  imagine  that  the  interpo- 
sition, although  miraculous,  had  taken  place  with  a  singular 
adaptation  to  the  appearance  of  a  natural  occurrence.  Again 
if  there  were  the  slightest  colour  of  any  other  than  a  rheto- 
rical foundation  for  the  statement  that  Canonicity  is  by  the 
native  pregnancy  of  the  term  a  synonym  for  Inspiration,  the 
last  word  being  taken  in  the  most  exaggerated  sense,  we 
might  seem  forbidden  to  investigate  the  instrumentality  of 
circumstance,  with'which  He,  who  is  the  Foreseer  and  Arbiter 
of  events,  as  well  as  Inspirer  of  thoughts,  introduced  his  mani- 
fold lessons  into  the  world. 

Unfortunately  for  all  such  theories — which,  even  if  a  violent 
straining  of  law   could   have   extorted    authority  for   them, 
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would  have  remained  without  foundation  in  Hteraturc — but 
happily  for  the  truth  of  religion,  and  welfare  of  the  Church, 
the  well-known   meaning  of  the  word   Canon,  in  relation  to 
objects  enumerated  under  it,  is  a  list.     When  Ptolemy  placed 
in  his  "  Canon  "  the  names  of  certain  Babylonian  kings,  he 
was  not  aware  that  by  making  these  monarchs  canonical,  he 
was  constituting  them,  for  the   province  of  York,  plenarily 
inspired.      He   ignorantly   thought,   he    was   only   stamping 
them  genuine,  by  placing  them  in  the  list.     Sir  Henry  Raw- 
linson  and   his  brother  equally   give  us  canons,  i.e.  lists,  of 
Assyrian  kings,  but  have  not  yet  inferred  inspiration  from 
their  canonicity.     Within  the  Christian  Church,  the  historical 
sense,  as  distinct  from  devout  rhetoric  formerly,  and  litigation 
of  late,  has  never  been  doubtful.     Athanasius  spoke  of  books 
canonised,  and  un-canonised  ;  thereby  showing  the  subject- 
matter  of  canonisation  to  be  not  "  the  faith  and  manners  of 
Christians,"  but  the  books  en-listed,  or  enumerated.     Bishop 
Marsh,  whose  authority  may  be  higher  in  criticism  than  in 
doctrine,  laid  down  with  a  direct  eye  to  both  sides  of  the 
question,  that '  in  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  fourth  and 
following  centuries,  after  the  number  of  sacred  books  which 
were  to  be  read   in  the  churches  had   been  determined  by 
public  authority,  the  word  canon  signifies  a  list,  or  a  cata- 
logue."    After  exemplifying  this  from  Gregory,  of  Nazianzus, 
he  proceeds  :  "  Canonical  books  signify  properly  those  ad- 
mitted by   public    authority  into  the  catalogue  of  writings 
destined   for  the  service  of  the  Church  ;  and  (though  their 
divine    origin  was    considered    as   a    necessary  qualification 
to  entitle  them  to  this  admission,  yet)  the  words  Canonica/ 
and  Inspired  are  by  no  means  synonymous."     i  Michaclis, 
pp.  375,  376.     A  writer,  who  passes  as  Cranmer,  though  his 
materials,  but  not  their  arrangement,  may  have  come  from 
the  Archbishop,  says,  "  We  believe  the  holy  canon  of  the 
Bible,  because  that  the  primitive  Church  of  the  Apostles  and 
eldest  writers,  and  next  to  their  time,  approved  them  in  their 
REGISTER,  that  is,  in   their  writings,  which  partly  saw  and 
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partly  heard  them  from  the  Apostles."  Cojifut.  Umvr.  Veri- 
ties, p.  59.  Here  with  a  writer,  whose  slightly  Genevan  tone 
already  verges  more  toward  the  identification  of  the  Word 
and  the  Record,  than  either  our  General  Exhortation  and 
Absolution,  taken  together,  or  the  habitual  recognition  by 
Cranmer  and  Latimer  of  the  Gospel  as  the  Word,  or  the  spirit 
of  Hooker's  second  book  would  suggest,  we  still  find  register 
used  either  as  the  synonym,  or,  on  the  least  favourable  con- 
struction, as  the  determinant  of  the  canon.  Such  is  in  con- 
nexion with  Scripture,  the  historical,  as  distinct  from  the 
polemical,  meaning  of  the  word  canon  I  have  too  recently 
argued  this  verbal  question  under  singularly  painful  circum- 
stances to  care  to  linger  over  it.  The  thoughtful  reader  will 
understand,  that  the  Church,  as  other  societies,  enjoys  a  right 
to  enumerate  the  books  which  she  will  read  in  her  assemblies, 
or  stamp  with  doctrinal  authority  ;  that  as  a  religious  society 
she  would  naturally  place  on  her  list,  books  fullest  of  the 
spirit  of  that  faith  which  it  is  her  mission  to  keep  alive  ;  that 
there  may  be  a  probability,  greater  in  the  eye  of  her  children 
than  in  that  of  mere  enquirers,  that  her  selection  will  be 
divinely  guided,  or  proceed  upon  a  well-weighed  claim  of  ante- 
cedent sacredness  ;  yet  that  the  mere  canonicity,  or  enrolment 
on  the  list  of  the  Church,  in  itself  determines  nothing  as  to 
the  inherent  quality,  whether  human  or  divine,  of  the  book 
enrolled  ;  that  the  canonization  of  books  of  different  kinds,  a 
history,  a  tradition,  a  chronicle,  a  psalm,  a  parable  (and 
though  I  hardly  like  to  add  it,  possibly  a  legend  ^),  recom- 


'  Has  any  one  shown  why  a  legend  need  be  less  inspired  than  a  genea- 
logy, or  a  chronicle  ?  Might  it  not  be  more  so  ?  especially  if  uncon- 
sciousness of  feigning  be  what  distinguishes  it  from  moral  tale.  Among 
a  people  of  strong  idioms  of  speech,  such  as  "  bowing  down  to  idols," 
"  passing  through  fire  and  water,"  being  "  saved  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
lion,"  the  literature  may  be  so  tinged  by  them,  as  to  make  interpretation 
more  a  feeling  than  a  certainty.  All  I  would  ask,  in  such  a  case,  is  that 
things  of  the  highest  spiritual  import  should  not  be  made  dependent  upon 
doubtfulness,  or  literary  possibility.  My  own  question  is  rather  of  fidelity 
of  statement. 
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mends  to  us  each  on  its  own  ground,  and  leaves  us  free  to 
discriminate  each  ;  not  wilHngly  excluding  any  from  that 
breath  of  God,  by  which  all  things  noble  and  pure  live,  and 
have  being  ;  yet  suffering  us  to  think  that  the  fierceness  of 
man  in  some  parts  praises  God  less  acceptably  than  the  more 
excellent  way  in  others ;  and  that  as  the  liveliest  record  of  an 
inspired  community  left  us  in  either  Testament  discloses 
traces  of  infirmity  (i  Cor.  xiv.  23-32),  so  analogous  traces  of 
a  humanity  not  bereft  of  God,  but  working  imperfectly 
under  his  influence,  may  stamp  the  sacred  writings  of  the 
Canon.  Thus,  if  the  Church  of  the  Maccabean  period  had 
seen  her  afflicted  children  roused  by  tales  current  among  them 
of  by-gone  suffering  or  deliverance,  she  might  enroll  a  well- 
weighed  selection  of  such  tales  in  her  list,  for  future  edification ; 
thus  the  book,  especially  if  its  tales  of  older  tyrants  were  cast 
into  parables  with  a  vein  of  covert  allusion  to  the  living  tyrant, 
would  mark  the  history  of  the  time  w^hich  adopted  it,  if  only 
the  traditions  of  an  older  time.  I  do  not  write  with  a  view  of 
unduly  exalting  the  Church,  still  less  a  special  order  within 
it  ;  nor  do  I  apprehend  the  question  of  inspiration  to  be  in 
this  stage  of  our  enquiry  affected  ;  whatever  theory  of  inspir- 
ation we  hold,  from  the  strongest  to  the  weakest,  it  is  certain 
that  the  inner  gift  was  accompanied  by  Divine  Providence 
with  an  outward  instrumentality  of  circumstance  ;  and  reli- 
gious societies,  even  if  the  cry  of  their  guilt  in  crushing  the 
personal  conscience  has  gone  up  horrible  before  God,  have 
yet  played  an  important  part  in  educating  individuals,  collect- 
ing their  devotions,  elaborating  their  experiences  in  the  form 
of  an  historical  canon.  Our  business  was  with  testimony  as 
to  the  age  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  ;  but  the  question  was  diffi- 
cult to  disentangle  from  various  ecclesiastical  considerations. 

7.  Let  us  sum  up  the  case.  Our  masters  of  reasoning, 
whether  profound  as  Butler,  or  narrowly  acute  as  Whately, 
have  taught  us  that  practical  conviction  may  depend,  not  on 
a  single  line  of  proof,  but  on  an  accumulation  of  particulars, 
some  of  them  collateral  to  each  other.      So  the  proof  of  the 
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later  of  the  dates  assigned  to  the  Book  of  Daniel  does  not 
depend  solely  on  the  testimony  of  the  Jewish  Church,  though 
that  Church  placed  it  among  her  latest  writings  ;  it  is  not 
merely  the  silence  of  witnesses  anterior  to  the  Maccabees, 
though  some  one  of  the  Canonical  writers,  Nehemiah,  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  or  of  the  Deutero-Canonical,  as  the  Son  of  Sirach, 
in  giving  a  sort  of  list  of  the  Prophets,  might  well  have 
mentioned  the  book,  if  it  had  been  known  to  them  ;  it  is  not 
only  that  if  allusions  are  at  all  traceable,  it  is  rather  from 
Daniel  back  to  Zechariah  ;  it  is  not  that  the  Chaldee  of 
Daniel  permits  itself  to  be  marked  off  by  clear  shades  of 
variation  from  that  of  Ezra ;  nor  that  Iranian  words  stand 
out  with  significant  prominence  upon  a  page  to  which  the 
earlier  date  would  suppose  them  unknown  ;  nor  even  that 
Greek  words,  and  those  not  merely  musical  names,  defy  all 
attempts  to  explain  them  away  ;  again,  it  is  not  merely  that 
prediction  requires  some  slight  indication  of  its  existence 
anterior  to  the  event  predicted  :  (far  less  will  any  one  who 
habitually  governs  his  affirmations  by  evidence,  ascribe  to  the 
author  of  the  present  argument  any  assumption  of  the  im- 
possibility, or  even  a  priori  unlikelihood  of  prediction  :)  nor 
is  it  only,  that  some  of  the  narratives  in  Daniel  are  peculiarly 
strange,  and  unlike  most  of  the  Old  Testament  miracles,  but 
like  those  of  the  secondary  canon,  with  which  also  the  ex- 
ternal evidence  of  the  age  of  their  record  associates  them  : 
(far  less  has  the  present  author  given  reason  for  being 
seriously  supposed  to  deny  the  possibility,  or  historical  reality 
of  miraculous  occurrences,  or  shown  any  wish  to  disprove 
them  :)  nor  again,  is  it  merely  that  the  ancient  Versions,  the 
Greek  and  Coptic,  and  the  Vulgate  in  its  representation  of 
Theodotion  present  in  the  case  of  Daniel  peculiar  and  ex- 
ceptional phenomena  ;  and  that  these  are  of  a  kind  suggest- 
ing the  idea  of  a  collection  of  stories,  rather  than  the  unity  of 
a  contemporaneous  record  ;  nor  is  it  altogether,  that  the 
manners  are  Persian  more  than  Babylonian,  the  religion 
Judaising  rather  than  Hebrew,  the  angelic  names  novel  and 
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possibly  of  Zoroastrian  suggestion ;  nor  simply  that  the 
history,  though  put  in  such  a  predictive  form  as  the  third 
book  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  contemporary  with  the  Macca- 
bees, exemplifies,  is  still  history,  written  with  a  patriotic 
object,  and  history  reaching  to  about  that  date,  at  which 
the  external  evidence  of  the  Hebrew  Church  (and  of  Hebrew 
scholars,  who  are  not  bold  to  accumulate  exploded  errors), 
would  lead  us  to  place  the  origin  of  the  book — the  reign  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes — the  death  of  the  heroic'  and  anointed 
Maccabee — the  struggle,  still  dubious,  for  the  free  worship 
of  God  in  Zion,  against  a  foolish  man  blaspheming  daily  ; 
nor  once  more,  is  it  only  that  Livy  and  Polybius  ascribe  to 
Antiochus  what  Daniel  ascribes  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  while 
Psalms  apparently  contemporaneous  illustrate,  and  receive 
light  from,  this  view  of  the  origin  of  the  book,  to  which  so 
many  particulars  tend  in  convergence — it  is  the  accumulation 
of  all  these  things  in  the  aggregate  which  constitutes  some- 
thing very  like  a  proof  of  the  later  date  of  the  book  ;  a  proof 
of  such  a  kind  as  our  Maker  has  rendered  it  difficult  for  the 
human  mind  to  resist  :  one  to  which  we  may  resign  ourselves 
without  fear  that  He  who  knoweth  whereof  we  are  made,  will 
blame  his  children  for  so  doing  ;  and  in  reliance  upon  which 
we  turn  from  partisan  maledictions,  saying  to  Him,  Lord, 
tliougJi  tJicy  ciirsCy  yet  bless  TJioii.  Our  trust  in  doing  so  will 
be  justified,  in  proportion  as  our  enquiry  has  been  upon 
legitimate  ground,  without  assumption  opposed  to  any  part, 
or  evidence,  of  revelation.  We  should  have  still  to  learn  the 
meaning  of  Revelation  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  if  we  fancied  it 

'  The  30th  chapter  of  Livy's  41st  book  is  in  favour  of  "the  anointed 
one  cut  off  without  help,  or  successor,"  being  Seleuciis  Philopator. 
"  Seleucus  insidiis  Hehodori,  unius  ex  purpuratis,  oppressus  intcriit." 
Nor  is  the  description  of  Antiochus  in  the  two  follovving  chapters  unim- 
portant :  "Antiochus  .  .  .  pravus  et  inconsultus  fuit  .  .  .  ipse 
statim  cumpocnlo  ct  SYMPHONIA  improvisus  adcrat,  commissabundus  et 
lasciviens,"  etc.  It  is  not,  however,  unreasonable  to  prefer  applying  the  term 
Anointed  to  a  Jewish  prince  or  priest  ;  and  Mr.  Dcsprcz  believes  himself 
to  have  found  one  appropriate.     (This  view  has  been  since  abandoned.) 
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to  imply  merit  or  duty  in  swerving  an  iota  from  historical 
probability. 

But  is  there  nothing  on  the  other  side  .''  There  is  a  passage 
in  Josephus,  A.  J.  xi.  8,  which  declares  that  the  high-priest 
Jaddua,  having  appeared  in  a  dream  to  Alexander,  while  yet 
in  Macedonia,  and  encouraged  him  to  conquer  Asia,  subse- 
quently on  his  march  from  Tyre  to  Jerusalem  showed  him 
also  the  Book  of  Daniel,  in  which  he  had  been  predicted.  I 
can  add  nothing  to  what  two  historians  of  Greece,  the  first 
manfully,^  the  second  enigmatically,  have  suggested  upon 
this  passage.  But  if  we  consider  that  the  military  compan- 
ions of  Alexander,  so  far  as  their  testimony  is  delivered  to 
us  through  good  writers,  knew  nothing  of  this  march  to 
Jerusalem,  or  of  its  results,  and  that  Arrian  may  be  inter- 
preted as  negativing  it,  we  may  wonder  how  Josephus,  four 
centuries  afterwards,  was  able  to  dress  up  the  particulars  so 
fully ;  say,  we  admit  some  act  of  grace  to  have  furnished  a 
foundation  for  the  tradition,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to  imagine 
any  part  of  the  Old  Testament  shown  to  Alexander,  it  does 
not  follow  that  Josephus  might  not  conjecture  Daniel  as  a 
part  likely  to  be  shown  ;  and  when  we  add  the  obliquity  of 
the  man's  character,  atoning  for  flattery  of  the  Romans,  by 
exaggerations  as  to  the  country  and  creed  which  he  had 
deserted,  the  whole  passage  becomes  suspicious  for  reliance, 
if  not  damaging. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  find  a  testimony  of  a  far  different 
order  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament.      We  read  in 

'  Mitford,  chap,  xlviii.  §  iv.  (vol.  vii.  p.  534)  ;  Thirlwall,  chap.  i.  (vol. 
vii.  p.  206)  ;  Comp.  Lord  A.  Hervey,  in  Jaddua,  Diet.  Bibl.  Some 
features  in  Josephus's  account  of  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem  (such  as  the 
ixera^aivcofjiev  evrevdeu)  are  suspiciously  like  some  in  Alexander's  siege  of 
Tyre,  though  doubtless  common  in  many  ancient  cities  ;  as  Servius 
teaches  on  yEneid,  ii.  358  : 

(Excessere  omnes  adytis  arisque  relictis 
Di,  quibus  imperium  hoc  steterat  ;  succurritis  urbi 
Incensae) 
where  Burmann  makes  the  parenthesis  stop  too  soon. 
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Matt.  xxiv.  15  (corroborated  by  a  doubtful  rcadini^  in  Mark 
xiii.  14)  that  "the  abomination  of  desolation"  which  the 
Jews  should  see  in  the  last  days  of  Jerusalem  had  been 
"  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  Prophet."  This  passage  is  em- 
ployed, as  if  it  brought  the  whole  authority  of  Christ  and  of 
God  into  the  field  in  favour  of  the  earlier  date  of  the  book, 
and  of  such  interpretations  as  exclude  a  proper  reference  to 
the  times  of  Antiochus.  Is  not  such  employment  of  it  a 
carrying  of  the  Ark  of  God,  unbidden,  into  the  battle  .'' 
Certainly  the  passage  proves  the  canonical  reception  of 
Daniel  at  the  time  of  the  Gospel's  being  written,  and  wc 
may  fairly  assume,  at  that  of  Christ's  speaking  ;  but  that  such 
canonical  reception  was  then  established,  and  had  been  so  for 
a  full  century,  is  what  no  critic  calls  in  question.  The  pas- 
sage may  also  prove  that  the  standards  of  Titus  on  the  walls, 
or  the  statue  of  Caligula  in  the  Temple,  brought  home  to  the 
Jews  a  vivid  fulfilment  of  an  old  prophetic  saying.  I  discern 
no  approach  to  even  an  indication,  that  the  book  had  origi- 
nated in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  rather  than  of  Epi- 
phanes ;  or  that  the  "abomination  of  desolation"  was  not 
formally  recognised  by  our  Lord  as  denoting  acts  of  Anti- 
ochus which  were  before  the  eyes  of  the  writer  of  the  Book 
of  Daniel,  and  which  accurately  typified  those  of  Caligula 
and  Titus.  We  cannot  too  carefully  observe  in  Matt.  xxiv. 
15  (where  it  is  not  important  that  the  citation  is  tinged  by 
the  Greek  /SSeXvyfia  Trj<i  ipr}ix(iiae(o<i)  the  remarkable  phrase, 
^'  let  the  reader  nnderstandr  The  most  approved  explanation 
of  these  words,  apart  from  controversy,  is,  that  they  point 
out  the  symbolical  adaptation  of  an  ancient  image  to  some- 
thing new,  which  could  not  be  more  distinctly  expressed. 
So  possibly  in  Daniel,  Nebuchadnezzar  may  stand  for  Epi- 
phanes  :  certainly  in  the  Apocalypse  Babylon  stands  for  Rome. 
If  this  be  so  (and  there  seems  neither  Scripture  nor  reason 
against  it),  the  authority  of  Christ  and  of  the  written  Gospels 
comes  round  to  be  in  favour  of  the  natural  interpretation, 
which  finds  a  description  of  the  abominations  of  Antiochus 
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in  Daniel,  yet  acknowledges  it,  in  the  Gospel,  applied  to  the 
Romans.  It  can  hardly  be  grudged  as  a  concession  that 
Christ  unquestionably  describes  the  Baptist  under  the  title  of 
Elias ;  this  alone  furnishes  a  clue  to  a  series  of  difficulties. 
It  is  therefore  needless  to  urge,  that  the  New  Testament 
quotes  Zechariah  under  the  name  of  the  Prophet  Jeremy, 
calls  our  second  Psalm  the  first  Psalm,  describes  the  rock  of 
water  as  not  only  refreshing,  but  following  the  Israelites 
through  the  wilderness  ;  although  any  consideration  of  the 
manner  in  which  our  Lord's  words  are  reported,  and  of  the 
interval  which,  with  a  growing  consent  of  critics,^  is  thought 
to  have  intervened  between  their  utterance  and  their  com- 
pilation, may  suggest  the  un-wisdom  of  exaggerating  the 
burden  which  they  are  to  bear.  If  we  lived  in  a  time  when 
there  were  no  difficulty  in  making  good  the  contemporane- 
ousness of  the  narratives,  such  a  burden  as  that  of  proving 
the  Babylonian  date  of  Daniel  might  be  much  ;  as  it  is,  we 
should  rejoice  that  we  need  not  ask  it  to  be  borne. 

These  are,  I  believe,  the  only  two  arguments  antecedent  to 
such  as  arise  from  the  interpretation  of  the  book,  in  favour  of 
the  earlier  date  claimed  for  its  composition.  If  they  have 
been  correctly  stated,  it  would  follow  that  an  assertion  of  the 
Maccabaic  date  is  forbidden  by  no  law,  human  or  Divine,  but 
may  be  an  exercise  of  the  rights  of  orthodox  Anglicanism  ; 
and  is  not  only  consistent  with  a  strong  sense  of  responsibility 
for  belief,  but  may  be  prompted  by  it. 

The  reader  will  observe,  no  stress  has  been  laid  upon  the 
hopelessness  of  identifying  "  Darius  the  Mede,"  or  upon  the 
half-removed  difficulty  of  the  occurrence  of  no  reigning  king 
in  Babylon  named  Belshazzar  (which  is  but  a  collateral  issue), 

1  V^esicoXi's  I ntrodiictloti  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels,  i860.  Rdville, 
L!  Evangile  selon  St.  Mathieii,  1862.  These  books,  belonging  to  different 
schools,  are  equally  marked  by  fairness.  A  comparison  of  the  two  might 
enable  a  reader  to  understand  the  method,  not  quite  without  data,  yet  not 
free  on  either  side  from  arbitrariness,  by  which  that  particular  enquiry  is 
conducted. 
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or  generally  upon  such  questions  (arising,  like  that  of  the 
"  Seventy  Weeks,"  out  of  interpretation),  as  press  with  about 
equal  weight  against  whatever  view  is  taken  of  the  origin  of 
the  book.  To  the  defenders,  however,  of  the  earlier  date,  it 
might  seem  a  problem  calling  for  their  especial  attention,  to 
explain  how  Daniel,  if  he  wrote  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  could 
be  comforted  by  the  prospect  of  a  period,  which,  not  com- 
mencing until  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  would  be  as  undefined 
in  its  commencement  as  in  its  end.  Suppose  he  lived  under 
Antiochus  ;  it  might  console  him  to  have  a  view  of  Messiah's 
coming  at  the  end  of  certain  weeks  from  the  issue  of  a 
decree  enrolled  in  history  :  but  if  that  decree  yet  lay  wrapped 
in  the  darkness  of  the  Future's  womb,  the  consolation  must 
have  been  to  him  at  least  an  enigma. 

8.  The  critic,  employed  in  the  discharge  of  his  sacred  office, 
is  not  primarily  concerned  with  the  consequences  of  the  con- 
clusion to  which  literature  conducts  him.  Yet  in  our  practical 
England,  and  for  a  clergyman,  it  is  difficult  to  be  altogether 
deaf  to  the  question,  What  is  to  follow  from  all  this  research  ? 
What  is  the  result  of  proving  that  our  Book  of  Daniel  must 
be  distinguished  from  the  man  Daniel,  or  that  being  written 
in  the  era  of  Antiochus,  it  is  one  of  the  latest  books,  perhaps 
the  last,  in  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  ?  The  first  and 
most  obvious  result  is,  to  clear  up  difficulties,  and  thereby  to 
save  the  clerical  conscience  from  the  burthen  of  appearing  in 
the  eyes  of  the  educated  world  to  be  misrepresenting  litera- 
ture for  a  religious  end.  We  have  that  crisis  of  agony,  one  of 
the  most  rousing  which  ever  befell  a  nation,  in  which  the  Jews 
reclaimed  the  free  use  of  their  Scriptures,  and  vindicated  the 
shrine  of  God,  brought  vividly  before  our  eyes.  We  see  a 
devout  patriot  seeking  to  awaken  his  own  faith,  or  stimulate 
that  of  his  countrymen,  by  going  back  to  stories  which  he 
had  received  of  suffering  in  Babylon  :  meditating  upon  ancient 
promises,  and  devising  for  them  a  fresh  explanation,  which  by 
analo""y,  if  not  otherwise,  might  suggest  fresh  hopes  for  the 
comin""  time.     If  the  form  which  he  gave  to  his  aspirations 
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involves  something  of  imagery,  whether  angelie  or  figurative, 
I  do  not  know  that  the  absence  of  imagery  can  be  predicated 
as  a  necessary   condition   of  inspiration.      All    Christendom 
believes  Christ  to  sit  at  the    right  hand   of  God  ;    yet   all 
thoughtful  Christians  admit  God  has  no  hand  such  as  ours  ; 
they  would  for  the  most  part  add  (though  I  observe  such  is 
not  the  view  of  some  among  the  later  Bampton  Lecturers), 
that  the  Throne  of  God  is  but  an  image  for  that  presence, 
which  if  we  go  up  into  heaven,  is  there  ;  and  if  we  go  down 
into  hell,  is  there  also.     Why,  then,  the  author  of  the  Book  of 
Daniel  should  not  typify  thoughts  annunciative  or  conjectural 
of  the  Divine  mercy,  in  the  forms  of  Gabriel  or  Michael,  I 
confess  myself  not  to  understand.     He  sees  the  great  empires, 
or  their  lordly  monarchs,  who  had  most  nearly  affected  the 
history  of  his  own  land,  pass  in  the  visions  of  memory  before 
him.     He  names  to  us  Nebuchadnezzar  in   Babylon   (chap, 
ii.  37)  ;  he  appears  to  designate  with  equal  clearness  Alexan- 
der of  Macedon  (chap.  viii.  21)  :  if  this  is  so,  he  suggests  to  us 
that  we  should  interpose  as  second  and  third,  the  Medes  and 
Persians,    especially   since   he   seems   to    have   shared    (and 
extended,  we  know  not  why,  to  Babylon)  the  Greek  concep- 
tion of  a  Median  hegemony  in  the   times  preceding  Cyrus. 
If  the  author  of  the  following  treatise  should  be  right  in  pre- 
ferring a  combination  of  Syro-Egyptian  princes  as  the  fourth 
(and  this  is  a  view  in  favour  of  which  much  may  be  properly 
said)  :  the  result  is  essentially  identical,  in  that  the  oppressor 
of  Judah,  the  king  of  fierce  countenance,  understanding  dark 
sentences,  represents  the  hateful  Epiphanes,  as  he  thought  to 
change  the  Temple  festivals,  and  wear  out  the  worshippers  of 
Jehovah.     The  kingdom  which  succeeds  is   the   Asmonean 
kingdom,  glorified  in  ideal  anticipation,  not  as  the  triumph  of 
a  dynasty,  but  as  an  expression  of  national  independence  and 
religious  liberty,  while  in  its  time,  or  in  that  coming  hour, 
which   to   the   gleaming  eye  of  faith  is  ever   at   hand,    the 
inspired  writer  discerns  something  greater  than  an   earthly 
form,  a  majesty  of  which  all  visible  kingdoms  are  but  symbols, 
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a  liberty  to  which  human  Hbcrty  only  tends — of  all  of  which 
he  knew  not  the  manner  of  its  coming,  but  only  that  it  should 
come,  and  which  in  the  event  came.  If  we  apply  to  the 
entire  matter  the  principle  laid  down  by  Bishop  Butler,  that 
the  correspondence  of  a  picture  to  one  object  docs  not 
necessarily  exclude  reference  to  a  second  object  in  which  a 
similar  correspondence  recurs  ;  then,  although  we  may  regret 
that  in  this  as  in  other  cases  Butler  proved  Christianity  to  be 
possible,  without  proceeding  to  prove  that  it  was  true,  we  still 
find  ourselves  at  liberty  to  believe  the  nearer  or  earlier  of  the 
two  objects  to  have  been  in  the  eye  of  the  painter  or  writer, 
however  much  by  a  recurrence  of  likeness  or  of  principle  it 
may  have  pleased  an  over-ruling  Providence  to  bring  about  a 
potential  applicability  to  a  later  or  remoter  object  as  well. 
External  evidence  suggests  a  probability  that  the  compiler 
lived  in  the  Maccabaic  age  ;  the  correspondence  of  that  age 
with  his  picture  is  almost  a  proof  that  he  sketched  it.  How 
far  the  certain  designation  of  any  ten  princes  as  intended  by 
the  "  ten  horns "  is  affected  by  the  large  number  and  rapid 
transitions  of  the  provincial  forms  through  which  the  frag- 
ments of  Alexander's  empire  flitted  ;  whether  it  be  permissible 
to  take  princes  from  both  Syria  and  Egypt,  or  necessary  to 
restrict  ourselves  to  one  kingdom  ;  whether  again  the  writer 
cared  so  much  for  dynasties  and  kingdoms,  as  for  relations  to 
his  own  native  land — arc  questions  on  which  I  gladly  leave  to 
Mr.  Desprez  the  office  of  instructing  the  readers  of  his  treatise. 
Certainly  it  would  be  a  gratuitous  increase  of  the  difficulty,  if 
we  thought  proper  to  include  all  possible  satrapies  from 
Epirus  to  the  Punjaub  within  the  horizon  of  a  writer  who  is 
describing  the  fortunes  of  a  city  in  Juda;a.  Probably  the 
points  remaining  as  matters  of  opinion  will  not  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  of  the  book  be  so  numerous  as  present  them- 
selves in  a  single  verse  of  Isaiah,  without  impeding  our 
apprehension  of  the  passage.  It  is  written  in  Isaiah  xiv.  29, 
that  Philistia  should  not  rejoice,  because  the  rod  that  smote 
her  is  broken ;  for  out  of  the  serpent  comes  forth  a  cockatrice. 
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Here  it  is  doubted,  whether  the  striking  rod  is  Judah,  a  Jewish 
king  or  a  king,  or  general  of  Assyria ;  while  as  to  the  cocka- 
trice, there  are  four  corresponding  doubts.  Yet  no  interpreter 
of  the  passage  hesitates  to  understand  Isaiah  in  that  verse  as 
speaking  of  contemporary  objects.  So  little  need  the  amphi- 
bolous nature  of  details  affect  the  certainty  of  the  general 
reference.  The  readers  of  Mr.  Desprez's  popular  and  lucid 
exposition  will  probably  find  the  difficulties  in  Daniel  fewer 
than  they  expected. 

The  enigma  of  the  "  seventy  weeks  "  retains  the  doubtful- 
ness incidental  to  a  duration,  the  interpreters  of  which  are  not 
agreed  as  to  its  date  of  commencing,  or  of  ending.  Suppose 
it  to  commence  with  a  decree  of  Artaxerxes,  B.C.  460,  or  445, 
and  to  end  during  the  life  or  ministry  of  Christ.  It  can  hardly 
be  reconciled  to  Hebrew  idiom,  that  Davar,  the  prophetic 
word,  or  utterance  of  a  divinely-prompted  presentiment, 
should  be  applied  to  a  Persian  king's  decree.  Let  the  English 
reader  compare  the  twenty- fifth  verse  of  Daniel  ix.,  with  the 
second  verse  of  the  same  chapter.  A  comparison  of  the  two 
verses  will  put  him  on  the  probable  track,  that  the  writer  was 
speaking  of  no  Persian  decree,  but  of  a  word  of  Jehovah  to 
Jeremiah.  It  suits  all  the  analogies  of  Scripture,  that  Jere- 
miah, not  enduring  the  sight  of  Jerusalem  desolate,  should 
conceive  a  divine  word  for  her  restoration  going  forth  at  each 
step  of  her  fall.  It  can  hardly  be  accidental,  that  just  forty- 
nine  or  fifty  years  intervene  between  the  destruction  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Captivity,  and  the  advent  of  Cyrus  in 
Babylon,  or  the  restoration  under  Zerubbabel,  whether  we 
follow  the  suggestion  of  Isaiah  in  calling  Cyrus  the  Anointed, 
or  that  of  Zechariah  in  applying  the  term  to  Zerubbabel  ; 
and  again  that  from  certain  epochs  of  the  Captivity  to  points 
in  the  Maccabean  struggle  should  be  434  years  ;  while  the 
first  period  gives  us  seven  weeks,  and  the  second  gives  sixty - 
two  weeks.  If  we  remember  that  even  the  calculation  of  the 
seventy  years  at  Babylon  admits  of  some  disagreement,  while 
the  possibility  of  the  omission  of  Sabbatical  years  opens  room 
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for  discrepancy,  we  shall  find  sufficient  approximation  here  to 
induce  us  to  give  an  interpreter  on  this  hypothesis  a  candid 
hearing  ;  which  is  all  I  wish  to  bespeak  for  Mr.  Desprez. 
There  is  a  difference  in  the  Hebrew  and  English  punctuation 
of  the  passage  mentioning  the  seventy  weeks  (Daniel  ix.  25), 
which  (without  arraigning,  as  Dr.  Pusey  does,  the  good  faith 
of  either)  suggests  a  possibility  that  both  might  be  amended. 
Is  there  any  reason  we  should  not  construe  thus  :  vv.  23-26  .'* 
"At  the  beginning  of  thy  supplications  the  word  went  forth, 
and  I  am  come  to  announce  it  (since  thou  art  a  man  gloves), 
that  thou  mayest  understand  the  word,  and  comprehend  the 
vision  :  Seventy  weeks  are  determined  (?)  upon  thy  people, 
and  upon  thy  holy  city,  to  bring  the  offence  to  an  end,  and  to 
blot  out  sins,  and  to  cover  over  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in 
righteousness  of  ages,  and  to  seal  vision  and  prophecy  (.'') 
and  to  anoint  the  holy  of  holies:  And  that  thou  mayest  know 
and  understand,  from  the  going  forth  of  the  word  to  bring 
back  captivity  ij)  and  to  restore  Jerusalem,  to  an  Anointed 
and  a  Prince  are  seven  weeks :  and  for  sixty  and  two  weeks 
shall  be  builded  again  street  and  wall  (.-') ;  but  in  distress  of 
times  and  after  the  sixty  and  two  weeks  shall  be  cut  off  tJie 
Anointed,  and  for  him  nought :  and  the  people  of  the  coming 
prince  shall  destroy  the  city  and  the  sanctuary,  and  the  end 
thereof  shall  be  with  flood,  and  to  the  end  of  the  war  is 
determined  desolation." 

The  slight  change  I  have  ventured  to  make  in  the  punctua- 
tion may  assist  some  readers  to  understand  Mr.  Desprez's 
argument  upon  the  passage.  It  does  not  exclude  the  possi- 
bility of  other  interpretations,  or  of  a  distinct  one  yet  to  be 
discovered  ;  nor,  in  the  face  of  the  Regius  Professor's  dis- 
approval, will  I  say  more  than  that  it  seems  to  me  worth 
considering. 

A  greater  difficulty  than  an}-  connected  Avith  enigmas  of 
weeks  may  be  thought  to  lie  in  the  anticipation,  which  the  last 
chapter  introduces,  of  a  Resurrection  immediately  following 
upon  the  other  events  :  "  Many  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the 
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eartJi  shall  azvake  "  (xii.  2).  Are  we  not  hence  compelled  to 
throw  fonvard  the  entire  scenery  of  the  book  to  that  end  of 
our  existing  dispensation,  which  we  describe,  or  symbolize,  as 
the  general  Resurrection  ?  I  can  only  suggest  in  extenuation 
of  this  difficulty,  that  Ezekiel  (xxxvii.  3-14)  had  already 
under  the  parable  of  the  "  dry  bojies  reviving  "  described  the 
restoration  of  Israel  from  Babylon  ;  and  Isaiah  (xxvi.  9)  had 
expressed  triumph  over  Moab  under  the  same  emphatical 
figure.  Thy  dead  men  shall  live.  Whether,  then,  it  were  the 
fervour  of  poetry,  grasping  all  things  in  earth  and  heaven,  or 
whether  the  "  unsearchable  groaning  "  of  our  better  nature,  not 
consenting  to  mortality  (Romans  viii.  22-26),  made  its  fore- 
boding felt  by  lavishing  on  national  restoration  the  imagery 
of  something  higher,  there  seems  even  in  earlier  Prophets, 
and  may  well  have  been  in  Daniel,  the  last,  a  habit  of  antici- 
pating the  Last  Things  by  adapting  phraseology  borrowed 
from  them  to  the  revolutionary  or  dynastic  events  of  a  nearer 
time.  Something  of  the  same  kind  must,  to  an  ill-defined 
extent,  be  admitted  of  the  language,  human  in  its  simpHcity, 
divine  in  its  grandeur,  in  which  the  Gospels  describe  the  Fall 
of  Jerusalem  (Matt.  xxiv.  34 ;  Mark  xiii.  30),  for  to  no  other 
event,  before  that  generation  passed  away,  can  their  language 
be  applied.  No  view,  however,  would  seem  to  myself  more 
fundamentally  unsatisfactory,  than  that  which,  in  the  manner 
of  Schleiermacher,  and  of  some,  apparently,  in  this  country, 
regards  the  horizon  of  the  Apostles  as  altogether  temporal, 
and  limits  the  kingdom  of  God  to  a  renovation  of  Earth.  Not 
to  dwell  on  the  improbability  (which  may  be  more  a  feeling 
than  an  argument),  that  Christ's  promises  should  fall  below 
the  aspirations  of  gifted  servants  of  God  in  Gentile  lands,  his 
own  language  seems  a  sufficient  proof,  that  He  neither  mis- 
understood the  Prophets  spiritually,  nor  acquiesced  in  their 
temporal  applications,  but  inverted  them  in  a  direction  of 
which  their  authors  had  little  idea,  and  transformed  them  not 
only  by  the  creation  of  a  new  centre,  but  by  the  infusion  of  a 
wisdom  beyond  their  own ;  on  the  same  principle  as,  when  He 
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spoke  of  Moses  in  the  bush,  He  won  out  of  the  association  of 
the  patriarchs  with  Jehovah  an  assurance  of  the  eternity  of 
Man's  destiny.  It  is  useless  to  argue  this,  the  only  mode 
consistent  with  a  reasonable  respect  for  Scripture,  in  which 
the  vast  majority  of  the  New  Testament  applications  of  pro- 
phecy can  be  justified,  so  long  as  the  shorter  and  readier 
mode,  of  which  Dr.  Pusey's  Lectures  contain  so  many  curious 
examples,  continues  in  vogue.  Enough  in  this  place  has 
been  said  to  limit  the  effect  upon  our  interpretation  of  Daniel, 
which  need  arise  from  its  mention  of  a  resurrection.  A  satis- 
factory proof,  that  a  Judaic  kingdom,  as  of  the  Asmonean 
princes,  however  magnified  in  presentiment,  was  more  in- 
tended by  the  writer  than  such  a  spiritual  and  eternal  king- 
dom as  God  set  up  by  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  faithful  men, 
may  be  found  in  chapter  ii.  44,  "  the  kingdom  shall  not  be  left 
to  other  people"  This  is  the  stumbling-block  of  national 
Messianism,  which  Christ  destroyed  by  inverting  it,  and  by 
disappointing  the  expectation  of  which  He  in  part,  if  not 
principally,  shocked  the  feelings  of  his  nation  (Luke  iv.  28  ; 
Luke  iii.  8  ;  Acts  xxii.  22). 

Upon  the  whole,  the  book  falls  so  naturally  into  its  Macca- 
baic  date,  that  the  thoughtful  reader  might  well  ask,  on  which 
side  is  there  most  danger  of  fighting  against  God  t  Must  it 
not  be  on  that  which,  apart  from  coercion  built  upon  misrepre- 
sentation, stands  self-convicted  of  helplessness  .^ 

9.  It  is  by  no  means  an  absolute  necessity  that  the  more 
marvellous  narratives  in  Daniel  should  lose  their  historical 
character  from  the  placement  of  the  book  in  a  later  age. 
They  may  be  accepted,  as  traditions  historically  handed  down; 
or  they  may  retain  credence  and  authority  from  the  character 
of  Inspiration,  with  which  the  book  recording  them  is  invested. 
There  seems  no  logical  inconsistency  in  the  position  of  one 
who,  otherwise  persuaded  of  the  Divine  authority  of  Scripture, 
continues,  upon  its  authority,  or  from  religious  associations,  to 
receive  narratives  for  which  he  cannot  secure  independently  an 
impregnable  basis.     In  such  a  case,  the  miracles  will  not  be  the 
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support  of  the  religious  feeling,  but  the  burden  borne  by  it. 
Probably  those  of  my  readers,  who  are  accustomed  to  analyse 
their  thoughts,  will  often  have  found,  that  convictions  which 
they  might  have  been   inclined  to  regard  as  primary,  are  in 
reality  dependent  upon  association  with  something  simpler. 
Such  seems  eminently  the  case  with  the  miraculous  narratives 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  at  least  with  such  of  them  as,  being 
removed  beyond  easy  means  of  verification,  we  believe  actively 
or  passively  from  their  associations  with  religion.     Although  it 
has  been  said,  that  "  it  is  certain,  that  no  one  ever  believed  in 
a  miracle  for  the  sake  of  a  moral  lesson,"  I  suspect  that  our. 
habitual  assent  to  the  fitness  of  the  Ten  Commandments  dis- 
poses us  to  receive  whatever  may  be  the  scriptural  account  of 
the  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  that  the  Decalogue  is  in  the 
dialectics  of  conscience  more  fundamental  than  the  Exodus. 
So  in  other  actions,  more  nearly  attested,  which  the  hope  or 
affection  of  generations  has  embraced  too  fondly  to  let  them 
willingly  be  questioned,  we  should  certainly  judge  the  testi- 
mony with  a  different  eye,  if  it  exalted  wicked  persons,  or 
exemplified  cruelty,  or  bade  us  practise  crime,  or  tended  to 
despair.     Thus    Faith   in  the  true   supernatural  everywhere 
gives  to  phenomenal  Miracle  more  than  she  receives  from  it. 
However  little  this  principle  may  be  apprehended  by  those 
who  prefer  making  phenomena  the  foundation  of  faith  (either 
because  the  bodily  senses  seem  to  them  better  guides  than  the 
mental  perceptions,  or  because  they  are  conscious  of  straining 
doctrine  into  so  exaggerated  a  form  that  it  no  longer  carries 
its  witness  to  the  heart),  they  seldom  in  practice  fail  to  give 
involuntary  sign  of  its  truth.     Their  method,  when  they  are 
asked  for  proof,  is   not   to  strengthen  the  "  evidence  "  (which 
in  consistency  it  should  be),  but  to  enlarge  on  professional 
obligation,  which  is  a  form,  and  the  coarsest  form,  of  resolving 
the  question  into  religious  associations.     A  similar  testimony 
is  implied   in  the  circumstance,  that  an  ardent   defender  of 
traditional  views  of  Prophecy  could  find  no  better  proof  of  the 
gift  of  prediction,  than  that  the  authors  claimed — therefore 
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must  not  be  doubted  to  have  possessed  it.  Prediction  '  here, 
as  Miracle  elsewhere,  had  moral  or  personal  sympathy  as  its 
ground  of  acceptance.  The  indignant  language  used  at  the 
possibility  of  Daniel's  intention  being  deceptive,  though  it 
proceeds  on  a  misconception,  appeals  fundamentally  to  the 
same  principle.  The  intention  of  these  remarks  is  to  point 
out,  that  whenever  miracles  are  believed  on  other  ground  than 
that  of  unbiassed  assent  to  testimony,  they  arc  no  longer  evi- 
dences, and  cannot  be  foundations  of  faith  ;  although  they 
may  stand  on  their  own  basis,  if  the  evidence  be  adequate  ; 
.or  may  be  accepted,  through  the  force  of  religious  associa- 
tions, as  inseparably  connected  with  a  faith  otherwise  estab- 
lished. Thus  parts  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  which  judged  by 
"  a  remorseless  criticism  "  might  be  thought  to  resemble  the 
Deutero-Canonical  narratives  with  which  the  Greek  Version 
associates  them,  may  still  be  regarded  as  sacred  history  by 
any  one  persuaded,  not  of  the  inspiration,  but  of  the  dictation 
of  the  Bible,  in  so  strong  a  sense  as  to  make  the  Divine 
veracity  responsible  for  all  the  contents  of  the  volume. 

Still  it  may  be  a  true,  though  undesired,  presentiment,  that 
portions  of  the  book  will  have  their  acceptance  modified  in 
the  judgment  of  many  by  a  recognition  of  its  Maccabaic 
origin.  Especially  such  may  be  the  case  with  those  who 
consider  Miracle  the  criterion  of  Revelation.  Their  case 
being  that,  antecedently  to  miracle,  we  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  supernatural,  they  are  bound  to  approach  the  enquiry 
without  the  prepossessions  of  others  by  whom  the  super- 
natural is  on  truer  grounds  honoured.  They  cannot,  after 
systematic  disparagement  of  the  faculties  which  apprehend 
moral  and  spiritual  goodness,  refuse  to  fortify  by  facts  that 
position  of  sensuous  phenomenon  as  the  basis  of  dialectics, 
which  they  deliberately  chose  as  the  best  antidote  to  specula- 
tion, and  as  a  substitute  for  the  reverence  and  aspiration 
which  ground  the  faith  of  conscience  and  of  reason.  They 
need  not  magnify  the  romantic  .element  in  the  manner  of 
'  /lids,  etc.,  p.  95. 
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Hitzig  and  Von  Lengerke,  If  they  conduct  their  enquiry  on 
the  principle,  which  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  with  a  steadiness  typical 
of  the  Anglo-British  mind,  exemplified,  of  postulating  evidence 
contemporaneous  with  events,  especially  with  strange  events, 
an  interval  of  nearly  four  centuries  (that  normally  fatal  period 
for  the  fullest  development  of  story),  gives  room  for  imagina- 
tion, as  well  as  brings  the  book  into  contact  with  influences 
unfavourable  to  precise  chronicle.  So  little  has  the  book 
the  framework  of  chronicle,  that  it  presents  four  kings  in 
succession,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Belshazzar,  Darius,  and  Cyrus, 
whom  no  discoverable  history  arranges  in  that  order,  even  if 
Belshazzar  be  sufficiently  discovered  for  hypothesis,  and  if 
Darius  the  Mede  have  his  existence  gratuitously  conceded. 
The  historical  critic  in  such  a  region  will  not  be  induced  by 
the  great  desirableness  of  miracles  to  except  them  from  the 
doubtfulness  with  which  he  regards  the  political  picture  .  . 
10.  The  most  serious  apprehensions,  arising  out  of  a  natural 
interpretation  of  Daniel,  hardly  turn  upon  the  mere  effect  as 
regards  the  marvellous  stories,  whose  chief  importance  arises 
from  their  bearing  upon  theories  of  inspiration.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  foresee  some  effect  upon  the  entire  theory  of 
prophecy  ;  and  this  is  not  a  mere  adjunct,  but  a  thing  which 
affects  the  framework  and  kernel  of  the  New  Testament.  We 
need  not  disturb  ourselves  much  about  the  Seventy  Weeks, 
which  on  any  theory  were  too  disputable  to  have  much  "  evi- 
dential "  value.  We  might  spare  a  certain  amount  of  predic- 
tion of  secular  events  in  ancient  times,  not  perhaps  without 
damage  to  preconceptions,  but  with  signal  benefit  to  our 
interpretation  of  a  large  part  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is 
not  only  a  possibility,  but,  whenever  discussion  ceases  to  be 
suspended  or  prejudiced  by  extraneous  influences,  it  will  be 
a  necessity,  that  we  should  resign  cheerfully,  like  mariners 
throwing  infected  goods  overboard  with  their  own  hands,  all 
those  "  directly  Messianic "  interpretations,  in  which,  without 
the  intervention  of  any  earlier  person,  or  without  broader 
suggestion  of  spiritual  principle,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  held  to 
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be  distinctly,  personally,  foreseen  as  the  Christ.  So  much 
will  come  of  itself,  from  the  perusal  of  the  Old  Testament, 
translated  by  its  context,  without  regard  to  tradition.  If,  as 
most  critics  think,  the  appearances  of  prediction  in  Daniel 
arc,  from  their  minute  developments  and  dramatic  phantasma- 
goria, unlike  the  bulk  of  Old  Testament  prophecies,  it  need 
not  alarm  us  that  such  unique  features  have  an  unique 
lateness  of  origin,  not  devised  as  their  explanation,  but 
pre-existent  as  their  cause.  The  far  more  serious  ground  of 
alarm  is  that,  if  the  horizon  of  Daniel's  Messianic  kingdom 
was  merely  Maccabaic  or  temporal,  it  suggests  a  similar 
construction  for  kindred  passages  in  the  Gospels,  and  raises 
the  question  how  far  the  horizon  of  these  latter  was  eternal. 
Considering  the  vast  number  of  features  in  the  Gospels 
and  the  Apocalypse,  which  seem  to  identify  Christ's  Second 
Coming  with  the  Fall  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  shut  up  the  com- 
pletion of  the  promises  within  the  range  of  a  renovation  of 
society,  or  the  establishment  of  better  sentiments  and  re- 
formed institutions  in  the  world,  have  we  any  longer  a  Gospel 
to  preach,  not  merely  of  "  the  coming  age,"  but  of  life  eternal  ? 
Does  the  whole  story  resolve  itself  into  the  Idea  bursting 
its  mould,  and  developing  a  new  one  ;  the  thought  of  God 
fulfilling  itself  in  many  ways  ?  I  can  neither  think  such 
questions  trivial,  nor  follow  those  who  resolve  them  in  a 
merely  temporal  sense. 

Before  any  one  hastily  concludes,  that  such  a  result  arises 
from  our  natural  interpretation  of  Daniel,  let  him  consider 
well  the  language  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles,  on  these  several 
subjects :  on  the  nature  of  his  kingdom  ;  on  his  relation  to 
the  Old  Testament ;  on  the  warfare  of  his  disciples ;  on 
whether  they  should  fear  what  comes  before  death,  or  what 
follows  death ;  and  whether  the  rest  remaining  for  them 
should  be  at  Jerusalem,  under  David's  throne  ;  or  meeting 
the  Lord  in  the  air,  in  some  one  of  many  mansions,  not  seen 
and  temporal,  but  unseen  and  eternal. 
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"  My  kingdom^'  ^  says  Christ,  "  is  not  of  this  luorldr  "  TJic 
kingdom  of  God  is  ivithin  yon."  Sin  reigned,  says  St.  Paul, 
till  Christ  came,  but  henceforward  grace  reigns.  Such  things 
were  "  said  of  old  time,''  says  Christ  thrice  on  the  mount, 
blaming  the  Old  Testament,  "  but  I  say  nntoyou,"  He  proceeds, 
other  things.  There  had  been  a  temple  made  with  hands  ; 
Christ  promises  one  made  without  hands.  St.  Paul  had  been 
a  servant  of  the  Old  Testament  in  tlie  letter  ivhich  killed ;  but 
became  a  preacher  of  t/ie  New,  in  the  Spirit  which  quickens. 
He  too  had  known  temples  and  rites  wrought  with  hands,  but 
thought  them  merely  instrumental.  Again,  Christ's  disciples 
were  not  to  return  evil  for  evil,  yet  to  fight  the  good  fight  ; 
their  enemies  were  not  flesh  and  blood,  the  zueapons  of  tJieir 
warfare  not  to  be  carnal ;  they  were  not  to  fear  what  could  kill 
tJie  body,  but  zvhat  coidd  hitrt  the  soid :  not  tlie  flame  that  is 
qiienclied,  but  tJie  undying  ivorm  ;  nor  was  the  rest  remaining 
for  them  to  be  amongst  walls  already  to  a  prescient  eye 
crumbling  in  destruction  ;  but  zvJicre  Christ  zvas,  they  were  to  be ; 
in  the  glory  which  He  had  from  his  Father,  in  a  realm  where 
spirits  made  perfect  know,  as  they  have  long  ago  been  known. 

The  conclusion  upon  the  whole  (the  details  of  which  may  be 
found  elsewhere)  is  that,  although  the  New  Testament  must 
not  be  called  contrary  to  the  Old  (as  the  bright  side  of  a 
cloud  is  not  contrary  to  the  dark)  there  is  sufficient  difference 
in  the  nature,  genius,  and  horizon  of  each,  for  us  to  read 
the  Prophets  and  the  Book  of  Daniel  in  their  natural  and  un- 
distorted  sense,  yet  believe  that,  in  the  fulness  of  the  times 
Christ  threw  light  on  life  and  immortality.  The  view  here 
suggested  is  not  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  earliest 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  or  from  that  of  Milton  in  the  Paradise 

'  "  Seek  God  alone,  who  is  the  true  kingdom  for  which  we  and  all  men 
daily  pray  when  we  say  the  Lord's  prayer."  .  .  .  "Therefore,  children, 
seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  is  God  himself,  and  nought  else."— 
Tauler's  Sermon  xxiv.,  for  the  Fifteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  collects  in  our  older  Liturgy  had,  "  Ciii 
servire  re<rnare  estT 
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Regained  ;  '  though  it  makes  larger  provision  for  the  natural 
interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  than  Justin  Martyr's 
criticism  rendered  possible,  or  Milton's  design  required. 

Should  it  be  thought  that  Mr.  Desprez's^  researches  in  this 
volume,  or  elsewhere,  tend  too  exclusively  in  the  direction 
which  has  been  deprecated,  it  may  be  suggested  that  whatever 
scope  for  variety  of  feeling  is  afforded  by  spiritual  adaptations, 
their  indispensable  preliminary  in  all  cases  must  be  a  frank 
acknowledgment  of  the  natural  sense  of  the  document. 
Whatever  tends  to  bring  about  such  acknowledgment,  is  in 
the  first  instance  a  good,  whatever  may  be  afterwards  built 
upon  it.  One  of  the  features  most  painful  and  injurious  to 
the  Church  in  Dr.  Pusey's  recent  Lectures,  is  that,  in  entire 
consistency  with  his  career,  he  labours  to  throw  back  inter- 
pretation, and  fix  upon  the  Bible  the  seven  seals  of  tradition 
which  had  hardly  for  Englishmen  been  taken  off  it  ;  hence 
whatever  possibility  might  be  of  winning  a  right  of  adapta- 
tion, or  of  recasting  temporal  images  into  a  spiritual  mould, 
is  postponed  or  thrown  away,  while  traditional  glosses  upon 
the  text  are  repeated,  by  one  who  says  he  has  considered 
these  things  for  forty  years. 

I  should  have  ended,  if  a  subtle,  possibly  a  devout  partisan 
had  not  invited  readers  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  to  examine  it  in 
the  light  of  the  last  judgment  of  God.  That  issue  pleases 
me  better  than  the  poco  airante  tone.      Truth  is  not  changed, 

'  But  to  guide  nations  in  the  way  of  truth 
By  saving  doctrine,  and  from  error  lead 
To  know,  and  knowing  worship  God  aright, 
Is  yet  more  kingly  ;  this  attracts  the  soul, 
Governs  the  inner  man,  the  nobler  part  ; 
That  other  o'er  the  body  only  reigns. 

—P.  R.,  ii.  473. 
Compare,  less  directly,  De  David  quoque  licet  multi  de  Domino  nostro 
jcstiment  prophetatum  (quod  nos  etiam  non  negamus),  Spir.  Sanct.  in  typo 
vcuturi  caiiit.     Hier.  in  Gal.  v.     Jerome  is  exceedingly  inconsistent,  and 
may  suggest  what  he  blames  elsewhere. 

-  My  perusal  not  having  yet  extended  to  the  later  chapters  of  the 
volume,  I  can  only  refer  to  them  from  some  intimation  of  their  purport. 
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because  we  live  in  a  mincing  age.  Whatever  may  be  sym- 
bolical in  picturings  of  the  Last  Account,  or  whatever 
questions  may  suggest  themselves,  how  far  the  Judge  of  the 
whole  earth  scatters  by  mysterious  steps  the  retributions 
which  inspired  imagination  assembles  into  a  day  of  doom, 
that  is  the  light — (pointing  to  sober  investigation  of  realities, 
instead  of  to  conjectural  estimates  from  name,  or  station,  or 
numbers),  in  which  questions  should  be  examined,  affecting 
fundamentally  the  faith  of  Christendom.  We  may  understand 
strange  propositions  hereafter.  The  practical  comfort  of  an 
appeal  made  with  such  solemnity  should  be  to  convey  assur- 
ance to  men  who  believe  there  is  anything  serious  in  religion, 
that  the  Book  of  Daniel  involves  questions  which  neither  laity 
nor  clergy  can  rightly  disregard.  If  religious  duty,  prudence, 
liberal  curiosity,  should  awaken  a  larger  circle  to  study  a 
subject,  on  which  the  Regius  Professor's  Lectures  contain  a 
mass  of  distorted  information,  from  Bp.  Newton  and  others, 
his  book  would  have  been  laudable,  at  the  solitary  serious 
attempt  on  the  traditional  side  to  place  the  question  in  an 
argumentative  phase  ;  interesting,  as  a  collection  of  materials 
which  less  prepossessed  minds  will  employ  differently  ;  and 
also  memorable,  as  the  beginning  of  the  end.^ 

^  It  cannot  be  disrespectful  to  the  memory  of  the  author  of  this  Intro- 
duction that,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  portions  not  directly  bearing  upon 
the  Book  of  Daniel,  have  been  omitted. 
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DANIEL: 

OR   THE 

aipocalgps^e  of  tin  #lti  CesStameut 


CHAPTER  I. 

DATE   AND   AUTHORSHIP   OF   THE   BOOK   OF   DANIEL. 

IN  the  attempt  to  elucidate  so  obscure  a  theme  as  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  which  has  been  and  continues  to  be  a 
fruitful  source  of  theological  controversy,  we  are  aware  that 
we  are  entering  upon  a  task  of  no  common  difficulty.  The 
Apocalypse  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  it  is  not  unfrequently 
called,  shares  the  mysteriousness  of  that  of  the  New. 
"  Calvin  was  wise  (says  Scaliger)  because  he  did  not  write 
on  the  Apocalypse";  and  perhaps  it  is  no  proof  of  wisdom 
to  venture  upon  a  subject  in  the  interpretation  of  which,  as 
before  the  walls  of  an  impregnable  fortress,  the  energies  of 
the  best  and  bravest  have  been  expended  to  little  purpose. 
We  are  reminded  then  at  the  outset,  by  the  nature  of  the 
work  before  us,  to  exercise  caution  and  sobriety  ;  to  keep 
imagination,  which  is  apt  to  run  wild  on  prophetic  subjects, 
within  due  bounds  ;  and  to  abide  by  the  rules  of  sound  and 
careful  criticism. 

Whether  the  writer  of  the  book  which  bears  the  name  of 
Daniel  described  a  fictitious  or  a  real  person,  is  a  point  not 
removed  from  the  possibility  of  doubt.  In  behalf  of  the 
first  of  these  positions,  it  has  been  argued  that  the  Daniel 
mentioned  by  Ezekiel  appears  to  have  been  older  than  the 
Daniel  of  the  Babylonian   Captivity  and  that   the   prophet 
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referred  to  some  celebrated  man  of  antiquity  rather  than  to 
his  own  contemporary. 

The  passage  in  which  the  first  mention  is  made  of  Daniel 
occurs  in  Ezekiel  xiv.,  in  which  he  is  classed  intermediately 
with  the  ancient  patriarchs  Noah  and  Job,  and  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  he  would  not  have  occupied  that  position 
if  he  had  not  already  acquired  an  historical  reputation. 
This  supposition  receives  confirmation  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  vision  of  chapter  x.  is  seen  on  the  Hiddekel,  or 
Tigris,  at  Nineveh ;  "  for  if  the  scene  had  been  Babylon 
under  Darius,  the  river  must  have  been  the  Euphrates." 

His  consummate  wisdom  is  moreover  alluded  to  as  a  matter 
of  public  notoriety  by  the  same  prophet,  in  an  ironical 
contrast  drawn  between  the  boastings  of  the  prince  of  Tyre 
and  the  superlative  wisdom  of  Daniel,  "  Behold,  thou  art 
wiser  than  Daniel,  and  there  is  no  secret  that  they  can  hide 
from  thee "  (Ezek.  xxviii.  3) ;  and  this  reputation  for  extra- 
ordinary wisdom  seems  to  require  a  longer  period  for  its 
development  than  the  eighteen  years  which  elapsed  between 
the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim,  B.C.  606,  when  Daniel  and  his 
three  companions  were  carried  as  children  to  Babylon,  and 
the  eleventh  year  of  Jehoiachin's  captivity,  B.C.  588,  when  the 
word  of  the  Lord  by  Ezekiel  came  to  the  prince  of  Tyre. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  argued  that  the  author  of  this 
book  deals  with  a  real  and  not  with  a  fictitious  Daniel,  not 
only  because  the  use  of  the  Chaldec  tongue  in  parts  of  the 
book  fits  in  with  the  notion  of  an  actual  residence  of  the 
prophet  at  Babylon,  but  because  the  particulars  of  his  career 
are  in  keeping  with  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  been  placed.  The  scenes  depicted  in  the  first  six 
chapters  agree  with  what  is  known  from  other  sources  of 
Babylonian  and  Persian  modes  of  life.  The  Magi,  with  their 
astronomical  calculations  and  interpretations  of  dreams, 
correspond  with  what  is  elsewhere  said  of  "  the  wise  men  of 
the  East,"  and  "the  Babylonian  numbers."  The  enforced 
worship   of    the  golden  image  of  Nebuchadnezzar,    and    of 
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Darius  himself,  finds  a  parallel  in  contemporaneous  acts  of 
regal  deification.  The  grotesque  combinations  of  human 
and  bestial  figures  evince  a  conception  familiar  to  the 
Assyrian  and  Babylonian  periods  ;  and  the  modes  of  capital 
punishment,  by  means  of  a  burning  fiery  furnace  and  a  den 
of  lions,  do  not  seem  at  variance  with  the  cruel  practice 
of  the  monarchs  of  Babylonia  and  Persia.  Moreover,  the 
historical  form  of  the  book  makes  it  imperative  that  the 
principal  personage  should  have  a  real  and  not  an  imaginary 
existence;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  events  recorded  are  without  foundation,  how  it  could 
have  gained  its  position  amongst  the  Hagiographa,  with  a  peo- 
ple scrupulously  careful  with  regard  to  their  sacred  writings. 
We  may  add  to  this,  that  our  Lord  Himself  is  thought  to 
refer  to  the  Book  of  Daniel  with  which,  in  common  with  the 
Jews  of  that  period,  He  was  doubtless  well  acquainted,  and 
applies  the  statement  respecting  "  the  abomination  of  desola- 
tion "  of  the  days  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  to  corresponding 
impieties  about  to  happen  at  Jerusalem.  With  similar 
recognition  of  its  canonical  authority,  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  includes  those  who  "  through  faith 
stopped  the  mouths  of  lions,  and  quenched  the  violence 
of  fire  "  (alluding  probably  to  scenes  described  in  the  book) 
amongst  the  martyrs  "  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy." 
The  author'  of  the  First  Book  of  the  Maccabees  declares  that 
"  Ananias,  Azarias,  and  Misael,  by  believing  were  saved  out 
of  the   flames,  and  that  Daniel   for  his  innocency  was  de- 

'  The  mention  made  by  Mattathias,  in  his  dying  address  to  his  sons,  of 
the  "innocency"  of  Daniel,  and  the  "behef"  of  his  three  companions, 
may  have  been  derived  either  from  the  Book  of  Daniel  itself,  or  from 
legends  of  the  captivity  common  to  both.  The  former  of  these  theories 
would  seem  most  probable,  as  the  Book  of  Daniel  appears  to  have  exer- 
cised a  powerful  influence,  very  perceptible  in  the  Greek,  upon  the  writer  of 
I  Maccabees  (comp.  i  Mace.  ii.  49  with  Dan.  xi.  36,  xii.  i ;  i  Mace.  i.  46-54 
with  Dan.  xi.  31 ;  i  Mace,  iv,  43  with  Dan.  viii.  14;  i  Mace.  vi.  2  with 
Dan.  viii.  21);  the  date  of  the  composition  of  i  Maccabees,  B.C.  1 10-100 
affording  sufficient  space  for  the  precedence  of  the  Book  of  Daniel. 
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livcrcd  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  lions"  (i  Mace.  ii.  59-60). 
Josephus  makes  no  question  respecting  the  individuaHty  and 
personal  history  of  Daniel.  He  recapitulates  the  principal 
events  of  Daniel's  life,  and  declares  that  "he  was  favoured 
with  many  wonderful  revelations,  and  those  as  to  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  prophets  "  (Ant.  x.  11). 

But  the  question  in  dispute  concerning  a  fictitious  or  a  real 
Daniel  does  not  involve  any  conclusion  as  to  the  authorship 
and  age  of  the  book  in  which,  for  the  most  part,  his  history  is 
recorded.  Evidence  of  a  powerful,  and,  as  we  think,  un- 
answerable kind,  points  to  a  later  period  than  that  of  the 
Babylonian  Captivity  as  the  time  of  authorship,  and  brings 
down  the  date  of  the  book  in  its  present  state  to  an  age 
subsequent  to  the  events  therein  described.  This,  while  it 
does  not  invalidate  the  general  history,  is  likely  to  have  some 
influence  upon  the  way  in  which  its  particulars  may  be 
interpreted.  It  transforms  the  book  from  a  declaration  by 
anticipation  of  things  yet  future  into  an  historical  relation  ot 
past  occurrences.  It  excludes  the  predictive  element  alto- 
gether. It  assigns  limits  for  its  interpretation,  beyond  which 
criticism  dares  not  pass,  and  demands  that  its  meaning  shall 
be  sought  in  the  past,  and  not  in  the  future.  As  a  prelimi- 
nary, then,  of  the  utmost  importance  towards  a  correct 
interpretation,  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  the  arguments 
on  which  we  build  the  theory  of  a  late  authorship  for  the 
Book  of  Daniel.  If  these  shall  be  found  trustworthy,  we  may 
reject  schemes  of  interpretation  which  have  repeatedly  been 
found  fallacious,  for  those  pointed  out  by  criticism  and  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  And  in  so  doing  we  shall  be  guilty 
neither  of  rashness  nor  of  want  of  a  due  regard  to  the  Sacred 
Record.  "  To  suppose  that  we  can  serve  God's  cause  by 
shutting  our  eyes  to  the  light ;  much  more  to  suppose  that 
we  can  serve  it  by  asserting  that  we  see  what  we  do  not  see, 
because  we  wish  to  sec  it,  is  simply  intellectual  atheism." 

Signs  of  a  later  authorship  than  the  period  of  Daniel's  resi- 
dence in  Babylon  are  perceptible  in  the  book  itself    To  these 
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we  shall  presently  advert.  But  before  we  adduce  the  internal 
evidence  of  a  later  date  which  the  book  affords,  it  will  be 
necessaiy  to  call  attention  to  the  practice  which  prevailed, 
amongst  apocalyptical  writers  especially,  of  prefixing  an 
assumed  name,  and  assigning  an  assumed  era,  to  their  com- 
positions. In  ancient  times  authorship  under  false  colours 
'was  adopted  without  any  sense  of  moral  or  literary  dis- 
honesty. The  end,  in  the  opinion  of  pious  men  of  old,  justi- 
fied the  means,  or,  rather,  the  means  themselves  appeared 
unobjectionable,  having  the  nature  of  a  rhetorical  imitation, 
rather  than  a  deception.  To  condemn,  therefore,  with  too 
great  severity  a  practice  which  sinned  against  no  received 
code,  or  to  apply  to  writers  of  a  past  age  the  rules  which 
govern  modern^  literature,  would  be  idle  and  irrelevant. 
The  question  must  be  judged,  not  by  existing  habits  and 
modes  of  thought,  but  by  those  of  a  time  when  such  imita- 
tions were  held  as  legitimate  as  our  academic  exercises.  The 
Second  Book  of  Esdras  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  extent 
to  which  an  edifying  purpose  was  held  to  excuse  the  assump- 
tion of  an  unreal  name  and  period  of  composition.  This  book, 
written  probably  thirty  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  abounding  with  quotations  from  the  Gospels  and  the 

'  "  You  know  nothing  was  anciently  more  common,  or  held  more  inno- 
cent, than  such  personations  of  authors.  And  if  this  in  succeeding  ages 
came  to  be  the  occasion  of  some  mistakes,  especially  among  the  vulgar  and 
less  critical  readers,  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  it  is  not  then 
to  be  imputed  as  a  crime  to  them  who  had  no  thoughts  of  deceiving  any 
by  it,  or  (which  is  all  one)  of  whom  it  doth  not  appear  that  they  had. 
Some  of  the  first  pieces  of  antiquity  have  been  written  in  this  character ; 
the  ancient  academy  were  particularly  famous  for  it.  We  do  not  think 
the  worse  of  Plato  for  his  personating  of  Socrates,  or  of  Cicero  for  his 
personating  of  Cato.  And  though  the  names  of  Plato  and  Cicero  should 
have  been  swept  away  with  the  torrent  of  time,  yet  not  only  the  Book  of 
Wisdom,  but  that  of  Job  also,  is  supposed  by  some  learned  men  to  be  of 
this  kind  without  derogating  from  the  authority  of  one,  or  the  excellence 
of  both.  .  .  .  The  golden  verses,  which  we  read  under  the  name  of 
Pythagoras,  will  not  cease  to  be  esteemed  by  the  ablest  judges,  though 
not  written  till  many  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  that  philosopher 
whose  name  they  bear." — Apoleipo)nena :  Dr.  Francis  Lee. 
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Apocalypse,  is  assigned  by  its  author  to  the  anachronous 
period  of  the  Babylonian  Captivity,  and  is  introduced  under 
the  assumed  name  and  genealogy  of  Ezra.  The  Book  of 
Enoch,  quoted  as  it  is  by  apostolical  men,  has  an  equally 
doubtful  parentage,  unless,  indeed,  any  should  be  bold 
enough  to  refer  its  authorship  to  an  antediluvian  period. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  books  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclesi- 
astes,  ascribed,  indeed,  by  their  authors  to  the  son  of  David, 
who  was  king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem,  but  bearing  evident 
marks  of  a  date  subsequent  to  that  of  the  Captivity.  There 
are  eminent  living  critics  who  would  adduce  what  they  term 
the  later  Isaiah,  (written,  as  they  conceive,  by  a  different 
author  from  the  composer  of  the  first  thirty-nine  chapters, 
and  occupied  solely  with  a  "sustained  tone  of  exultation  for 
the  glad  tidings  of  the  return,")  or  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy, 
(possibly  a  compilation  of  the  age  which  listened  to  the  plain- 
tive tones  of  Jeremiah,)  as  instances  of  the  custom  prevalent 
in  former  times  of  conveying  religious  instruction  under  the 
covering  and  authority  of  assumed  names. 

Under  the  new  dispensation,  the  same  practice  may  to 
some  extent  be  also  traced.  Apostolical  authority  declares 
that  "  many  had  taken  in  hand  to  set  forth  a  declaration  of 
those  things  which  were  most  surely  believed."  "  The  very 
titles  given  to  our  Gospels — the  Gospel  according  to  Saints 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  John,  do  not  imply  that  the  Gospels 
were  written  from  one  end  to  the  other  by  the  persons  whose 
name  they  bear,  but  that  they  contain  the  traditions  arising 
from  each  of  these  disciples,  and  cover  themselves  with  their 
authority."  Various  degrees  of  acceptance  with  regard  to 
authorship  speedily  attached  themselves  to  the  Second  Epistle 
of  Peter,  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse,  whilst  false 
Gospels  ascribed  to  Peter,  Paul,  or  false  Apocalypses  ascribed 
to  Thomas,  Stephen,  and  Elias,  abounded.  In  a  word,  it  seems 
to  have  been  desired,  at  a  time  when  oral  tradition  slowly 
made  way  for  written  records,  to  clothe  such  records  with 
every  possible  circumstance  of  authority ;  and  it  appears  to 
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have  been  a  common  practice,  and  one  tacitly  allowed,  to 
employ  great  names  as  an  authoritative  recommendation. 

In  distinguishing,  then,  between  the  prophet  Daniel  and 
the  book  which  bears  his  name,  and  in  placing  its  author- 
ship at  a  considerable  interval  from  the  lifetime  of  the 
individual  to  whom  it  is  usually  assigned,  no  violence  is 
offered  to  the  good  faith  of  the  composer,  or  to  the  literary 
habits  of  Jewish  writers.  Like  that  of  Ezra,  or  of  any  other 
illustrious  master  in  Israel,  the  name  of  the  prophet  may 
have  been  used  with  the  view  of  giving  colour  and  import- 
ance to  the  history.  And  in  employing  for  this  purpose  the 
name  and  authority  of  Daniel,  the  writer  sanctioned  a  literary 
artifice  rather  than  a  breach  of  moral  principle.  He  availed 
himself  of  a  practice  common  at  the  time,  with  the  desire  of 
impressing  his  countrymen  more  deeply  by  the  use  of  a  name 
and  an  authority  qualified  to  command  respect.  It  need  not, 
then,  create  surprise  to  find  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  has  been 
dealt  with  in  a  way  similar  to  that  attending  the  composition 
of  other  Hebrew  writings ;  and  it  should  rather  be  a  matter 
of  congratulation  that  a  solution  for  so  difificult  a  question  as 
the  date  of  this  book,  whose  late  authorship  is  required  by 
the  necessities  of  the  case,  can  easily  be  found. 

In  endeavouring  to  establish  for  the  Book  of  Daniel  a  date 
later  by  more  than  four  centuries  than  that  usually  assigned 
to  it ;  and  in  attempting  to  show  that,  however  it  may  in- 
corporate fragments  of  more  ancient  history,  in  its  present 
form  it  is  not  earlier  than  the  age  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  ; 
it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of  the 
following  points  of  inquiry  : — 

I.  The  diversity  of  langitage  in  whicJi  the  book  is  written. 

II.  The  place  occupied  by  the  book  in  the  Hebrew  canon. 

III.  TJie  nse  of  Greek  and  Persian  tvords. 

IV.  The  style  of  the  book  differing  from  the  writings  of  the 
Captivity. 

V.  The  historical  character  of  the  book  extending  to,  but  not 
beyond,  the  age  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
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VI.  The  marvcllons  narrations  and  historical  inaccjiracics 
ivhich  have  aroused  suspicion  from  the  earliest  times. 

I.    The  diversity  of  language  in  ivJiicJi  the  book  is  written. 

The  language  employed  from  chapter  i.  i  to  verse  4  of 
chapter  ii.  is  Hebrew  ;  that  used  from  verse  4  of  chapter  ii.  to 
the  end  of  chapter  vi.  is  Chaldee ; '  the  remaining  five  chap- 
ters reverting  to  the  original  tongue.  As  a  probable  reason 
for  this  diversity  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  writer  incor- 
porated into  his  book  fragments  of  more  ancient  history,  just 
as  Ezra,  who  wrote  in  Hebrew,  inserted  into  his  narrative  the 
letters  of  Rehum  and  his  companions  to  Artaxerxes  (Ezra  iv.), 
and  of  Tatnai  to  Darius  (Ezra  v.),  and  the  replies  of  these 
monarchs  to  their  respective  correspondents  (Ezra  iv.,  vi.,  vii.), 
all  of  which  are  written  in  Chaldee.  A  second,  although  less 
likely,  reason  for  this  diversity  may  be  traced  to  the  desire  of 
the  author  to  clothe  the  book  which  he  put  forth  under  the 
name  and  authority  of  Daniel  with  a  style  suitable  to  the 
peculiar  situation  of  that  ancient  prophet,  who  might  be 
expected  sometimes  to  employ  Hebrew  as  his  native  tongue, 
and  sometimes  Chaldee  (especially  in  delineating  subjects 
connected  with  the  affairs  of  Babylonia),  as  the  language 
Avhich  he  had  been  taught  at  the  court  of  Babylon.     And  this 

'  The  transition  from  Hebrew  to  Chaldee,  where  the  wise  men  reply  to 
the  king  "  in  Syriack,"  is  as  natural  as  that  the  letters  to  and  from  the 
Persian  monarchs  (Ezra  iv.,  v.)  should  be  written  in  Chaldee,  the  intro- 
duction of  Babylonian  topics  into  the  subject  demanding  the  use  of  a  dif- 
ferent dialect.  A  similar  case  is  found  (Jer.  x.  11)  in  which  the  captiv-c 
Jews  are  bid  to  say  in  the  Chaldee  tongue  to  their  Babylonian  conquerors, 
"  The  gods  that  have  not  made  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  even  they  shall 
perish  from  the  earth,  and  from  under  these  heavens  "  ;  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression repeated  with  slight  variation  in  the  Epistle  of  Jeremy,  and 
forming  the  burden  of  that  song  against  idolatry.  The  clothing,  therefore, 
of  these  ancient  recollections  of  Chaldca  in  their  native  tongue  would 
seem  to  be  only  in  accordance  with  previous  usage  ;  and  added  to  this  it 
may  be  remembered  that  the  Chaldee  dialect,  from  the  time  of  the  Cap- 
tivity, was  even  more  familiar  to  the  Jews  than  their  own  language.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  account  for  the  continuation  of  its  employment  in  chap, 
vii.,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  vision  of  the  Great  Image 
with  the  corresponding  one  of  the  Four  Great  Beasts. 
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might  the  more  easily  have  been  the  case  inasmuch  as  the 
two  languages  continued  in  use  long  after  the  Captivity :  the 
Hebrew  being  employed,  especially  by  the  learned — many  of 
the  post-exile  books,  as  Chronicles,  Ecclesiastes,  being  written 
in  that  tongue,  whilst  the  language  of  intercourse  was  Chal- 
dee.  This  admixture  of  languages,  although  perhaps  insuf- 
ficient to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  is 
the  production  of  various  authors  (a  remarkable  uniformity  of 
style  and  design  pervading  the  whole  work),  may  permit  us 
to  infer  that  it  is  a  compilation  rather  than  an  independent 
original  treatise,  in  which  older  documents  have  been  mixed 
up  with  newer  additions.  The  Song  of  the  Three  Children  in- 
troduced in  the  LXX  at  chap.  iii.  23  ;  the  History  of  Susan- 
nah, and  the  Destruction  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  entitled  in 
the  LXX  "  Part  of  the  prophecy  of  Habakkuk  "  (not  to  be 
found  in  the  Hebrew,  and  cut  off  from  the  end  of  Daniel), 
show  that  the  book  has  been  so  far  tampered  with  as  to  be- 
come a  repository  of  pieces  collected  from  divers  quarters, 
and  that  liberties  at  variance  with  the  profound  respect  with 
which  the  Jews  regarded  their  other  sacred  books  have  been 
taken  with  it.  In  the  version  of  the  LXX  in  which  is  found 
the  story  of  Susannah  and  the  elders,  there  is  a  play  ^  upon 
the  names  of  the  trees  under  which  Susannah  is  said  to  have 
been  discovered.  This  jcit  de  mots,  natural  enough  if  the 
Greek  be  the  original,  cannot  be  rendered  in  another  lan- 
guage without  changing  the  trees  or  the  sense.     The  Greek  ^ 

'  "  Atto  rov  fjyivov  a--)([uai,  Kai  drro  roii  irplvov  Trpicrat." 

2  The  LXX  Daniel  has  the  character  of  a  commentary  rather  than  a 
translation,  inserting  into  the  text  passages  of  great  length  which  are  not 
found  in  the  Hebrew,  and  omitting  others.  It  is  e.Kceedingly  valuable  as 
the  earliest  exposition  of  Daniel,  made  probably  at  no  great  length  of  time 
from  the  date  of  our  present  book.  "  The  ships  of  Chittim  "  (xi.  30)  are 
paraphrased  of  the  "  Romans  (under  Popilius)  who  shall  come  and  expel 
him  (Antiochus),  and  shall  rebuke  him  strongly."  The  seventy  weeks 
(LXX,  years)  are  expanded  into  seven,  and  seventy,  and  sixty-two — one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  weeks  (years) — in  order  to  bring  down  the  pro- 
phecy to  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-ninth  year  of  the  Seleucidas,  being 
the  second  of  that  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.     "Messiah  cut  off"  is  inter- 
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of  the  LXX  moreover  differs  so  completely  from  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Chaldee,  not  only  in  particular  words  and  phrases, 
but  in  the  insertion  or  omission  of  whole  narratives,  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  that  version  to  have  been  made  from 
the  one  now  in  our  possession  ;  thereby  leaving  room  for  the 
supposition  either  that  the  translator  had  access  to  other 
annals  than  those  incorporated  into  our  book,  or  that  those 
which  we  now  have  existed  under  a  different  form. 

"  The  Book  of  Daniel  "  (says  Sir  Isaac  Newton^  perhaps  not 
the  most  reliable  authority  on  prophetic  subjects)  "is  a  collec- 
tion of  papers  written  at  several  times  :  the  six  last  chapters 
contain  prophecies  written  by  Daniel  himself;  the  first  six 
are  a  collection  of  historical  papers  written  by  others.  The 
fourth  chapter  is  a  decree  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  first  chap- 
ter was  written  after  Daniel's  death,  for  the  author  saith  that 
Daniel  continued  to  the  first  year  of  Cyrus ;  that  is,  his  first 
year  over  the  Persians  and  Medes,  and  third  year  over  Baby- 
lon. And  for  the  same  reason,  the  fifth  and  sixth  chapters 
were  also  written  after  his  death  ;  for  they  end  with  the 
words,  *so  this  Daniel  prospered  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  and 
in  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  Persian.'  "  A  multiplicity  of  lite- 
rary materials  is  here  admitted,  and  to  this  cause  we  would 
assign  the  diversity  of  language  as  well  as  the  legendary  form 
of  portions  of  the  Book  of  Daniel.     Having  probably  a  real 

preted  of  the  unction  extinguished,  probably  by  the  murder  of  Onias  ;  and 
the  consummation  ends  not  with  the  destruction  of  the  city  ajid  the  sanc- 
tuary, but  with  "  the  command  that  an  answer  shall  be  made  to  Daniel's 
prayer,  and  that  Jerusalem  shall  be  built  a  city  to  the  Lord."  The  LXX 
version  appears  to  have  been  rejected  by  the  church,  and  replaced  by 
that  of  Thcodotion  ;  the  cause  of  this  rejection  being  possibly  the  liberty 
taken  with  the  Hebrew  te.xt,  combined  with  the  omission  of  all  reference 
to  the  Messiah.  The  exposition,  however,  is  not  the  less  valuable  for  its 
condemnation  by  some  of  the  ancient  fathers.  On  the  contrary,  it  affords 
a  proof  that  the  earliest  commentary  on  Daniel  anticipated  the  results  of 
modern  criticism,  and  that  its  visions  were  interpreted  of  events  con- 
nected with  Antiochus  at  a  period  when  the  symbolic  imagery  in  which 
they  were  clothed  was  more  likely  to  be  understood  than  in  more  recent 
times. 
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basis  in  events  which  took  place  during  the  eventful  sojourn 
of  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  it  presents  an  epitome  of  tradi- 
tions which  flowed  down  from  that  early  period  arranged  in 
prophetic  garb  ;  and  the  probable  position  to  be  assigned  to 
it  is  that  of  a  "  rifacimento  or  modernized  edition,  or  remo- 
delled expansion  of  old  fragmentary  remains,"  rather  than  an 
independent  and  original  history.  To  this  it  may  be  added 
that  from  chap.  i.  to  the  end  of  chap.  vi.  the  subject  is  carried 
on  in  the  third  person^  giving  the  appearance  of  being  the 
reproduction  of  more  ancient  writings,  possibly  extracts  from 
the  Chaldee  annals.  With  the  commencement  of  chap.  vii. 
to  the  end  of  chap,  xii.,  Daniel  is  himself  the  speaker,  and 
the  remarkable  expression,  "  I  Daniel,"  recurs  with  dramatic 
reiteration.  To  the  objection  that  the  Hebrew,  in  which  the 
prophetical  part  of  the  book  is  for  the  most  part  written,  was 
unintelligible  to  the  men  of  the  Maccabean  age,  it  may  be 
answered  that  Hebrew  was  the  language  of  prophecy  gene- 
rally, and  that  its  use  had  not  gone  out  at  the  time  in  ques- 
tion ;  the  first  part  of  the  Book  of  Baruch,  possibly  the  Book 
of  Enoch,  and,  according  to  Jerome,  the  First  of  Maccabees, 
having  been  written  in  that  tongue. 

n.   The  place  occupied  by  the  book  in  the  Hebrew  canon. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  does  not  occupy 
the  same  position  in  the  Hebrew  canon  as  in  our  own.  There 
it  appears  as  if  withdrawn  from  the  place  which  it  occupies 
with  us  as  the  fourth  of  the  greater  prophets,  and  is  classed 
with  those  writings  called  Hagiographa,^  which  were  not  con- 
sidered of  equal  prophetical  authority  with  the  other  Scrip- 
tures.    The  question  to  be  decided  by  evidence  is,  did  the 

^  "  lUud  admoneo,  non  haberi  Danielem  apud  Hebrseos  inter  prophetas 
sed  inter  eos  qui  dyioypatpa  conscripserunt." — HiERON. 

"  Unanimi  consensu  retulit  gens  nostra  librum  Danielis  inter  libros 
hagiographos,  non  vero  inter  prophetas." — Maimonides. 

In  the  apocryphal  book  called  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  probably  the 
composition  of  a  Christian  Jew,  Daniel  is  classed  with  righteous  Joseph, 
and  placed  after  the  twelve  minor  prophets  :  "  In  the  writings  of  Amos, 
my  father,  of  the  prophet  Hosea,  of  Micah,  of  Joel,  of  Nahum,  of  Jonah, 
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Jews  withdraw  the  book  from  a  place  which  it  once  occupied 
in  the  prophetic  roll,  or  did  the  Christians  elevate  it  from  its 
original  position  in  the  Hagiographa,  and  install  it  in  a  place 
to  which  it  had  no  proper  title  ?  Ought  Malachi  or  Daniel 
to  stand  as  the  latest  book  in  the  English  Old  Testament  ? 
Certainly  the  omission  of  the  name  of  the  projohet  Daniel 
from  the  catalogue  of  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirach,  in  which  occur 
the  names  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  together  with  the 
mention  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  shows  that  either  the 
book  was  unknown  ^  to  the  author  of  Ecclesiasticus,  or  was 
not  recognized  by  him  as  of  like  prophetical  authority  with 
the  rest.     It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  neglect  by  this 

of  Obadiah,  of  Habakkuk,  of  Haggai,  of  Sephaniah,  of  Zechariah,  and  ot 
Malachi  ;  and  in  the  writings  of  righteous  Joseph,  and  of  Daniel." — 
Ascefis.  Isaicc,  iv.  22. 

The  Talmud  mentions  that  "  Haggai,  Zechariah,  Malachi,  had  this 
above  him  (Daniel)  ;  that  they  were  prophets,  and  he  was  not  a  prophet ; 
explaining  their  meaning  by  the  words,  "  that  he  was  not  sent  to  Israel  for 
the  office  of  prophecy." 

•  It  is  objected  that  David,  equally  with  Daniel,  is  not  classed  among 
the  prophets  by  the  son  of  Sirach,  and  that  "  what  no  one  imagines  to  be 
a  disparagement  to  the  patriarch  David  cannot  have  been  meant  as  a  dis- 
credit to  Daniel."  This  insidious  objection  is  answered  by  the  fact  that 
the  writer  sets  out  by  saying :  "  Let  us  now  praise  famous  men  .  .  . 
such  as  did  bear  rule  in  their  kingdoms,  men  renowned  for  their  power, 
giving  counsel  by  their  understandings,  and  declaring  prophecies  ;  leaders 
of  the  people  by  their  counsels,  and  by  their  knowledge  of  learning  meet 
for  the  people,  wise  and  eloquent  in  their  instructions"  (xliv.  1-4).  After 
having  made  special  and  repeated  mention  of  David  (xlvii.  2-1 1  ;  xlix.  4), 
he  passes  on  to  those  who  "  declare  prophecies."  But  the  strange  fact 
remains  that  neither  as  a  prophet,  nor  a  protector  of  the  people,  nor  as  one 
remarkable  for  learnvig  and  ivisdoin  (in  which  capacity  wc  might  expect 
to  find  him)  is  Daniel  mentioned.  The  writer  not  only  omits  him  from 
the  prophetic  roll,  but  ho  gives  him  no  place  among  "  the  leaders  of  the 
people  by  their  counsels,"  although  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel  must  have 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  name  and  wisdom  of  Daniel.  It  is  idle  to 
defend  the  silence  of  the  writer  of  Ecclesiasticus  respecting  Daniel  on  the 
ground  that  the  latter  was  the  text-book  of  Pharisaic  opinions,  and  the 
former  the  work  of  a  Sadducee  who  believed  neither  in  angel  nor  spirit. 
In  this  case  the  son  of  Sirach  would  have  observed  similar  silence  re- 
specting the  Book  of  Zechariah,  which,  equally  with  that  of  Daniel,  treats 
of  the  interference  of  angels  in  affairs  of  men. 
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writer  of  so  extraordinary  a  book  as  that  of  Daniel,  whilst  the 
later  books  of  Haggai,  Zcchariah,  and  Malachi  are  deemed 
worthy  of  notice,  except  on  the  supposition  that  the  pro- 
phecy was  of  a  suspected  character.  The  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  from  the 
Targum  on  the  prophets  ascribed  to  Jonathan-ben-Uzziel, 
viz.,  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel 
(Daniel  omitted),  and  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  The  con- 
jecture that  the  Book  of  Daniel  was  held  in  the  greatest 
credit  amongst  the  Jews  until  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Hadrian,  but  that  then  its  position  in  the  canon  was  changed 
by  the  later  Jews,  is  one  grave  enough  to  require  ample  evi- 
dence, and  for  which  no  evidence  seems  forthcoming.  Nor 
can  much  weight  be  assigned  to  the  statement  that  the  book 
was  translated  into  Greek  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus ;  the  labours  of  the  Jewish  transcribers  who  were  sent 
by  Eleazar,  the  high  priest,  being  confined  to  the  translation 
of  the  law  (Ant.  xii.  2).  The  assertion  of  Josephus  that  the 
Book  of  Daniel  was  shown  to  Alexander  upon  the  occasion 
of  his  visit  to  Jerusalem,  by  Jaddua  the  high  priest,  is  by  far 
the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  its  earlier  date ;  but  this 
assertion  is  not  corroborated  by  the  historians  of  Alexander, 
and  seems  to  have  had  its  pardonable  origin  in  a  desire  to 
magnify  the  high  priesthood  in  the  eyes  of  the  Gentiles  for 
whom  the  "  courtier-historian  "  composed  his  book. 

III.    The  use  of  Greek  and  Persian  words. 

Among  the  musical  instruments,  thrice  mentioned,  Dan.  iii. 
5,  10,  15,  are  found  the  Greek  words  kaithros,  KLBapi<i,  harp  ; 
sabb'ka,  aa/x^vKr),  sackbut ;  pesanterin,  '\^aXT7]pi,ov,  psaltery ; 
synipJwnia,  <TVfj,(f)ci)VLa,  dulcimer,  mentioned  as  the  name  of  a 
musical  instrument  by  Polybius  (Frag.  xxxi.  i,  4). 

To  this  it  has  been  objected  that  the  Greeks  had  at 
that  time  considerable  intercourse  with  Asiatic  nations,  and 
that  musical  instruments  invented  by  the  Greeks  may  have 
been  used  by  the  Babylonians  ;  but  it  must  be  rejoined,  that 
the  employment  of  words  of  such  doubtful  origin  is  confined 
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to  the  Book  of  Daniel  ;  no  prophet  of  the  age  previous  or 
subsequent  to  the  exile  introducing  Greek,  and,  as  some  say, 
Macedonian  words  into  his  book  ;  or  differing  so  materially 
in  style,  composition,  and  language,  from  the  writers  of  his 
accredited  time.  "  Granted,"  says  Bleek,  "  that  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  whether  such  names  came  to  Greeks  and  Baby- 
lonians from  some  common  source,  or  even  to  the  Greeks 
from  the  Babylonians  ;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
writer  of  this  book,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  learnt  them 
from  the  Greeks.  For  in  the  first  place  it  is  very  improbable 
that  the  musical  instruments  of  the  Greeks  were  used  in  the 
court  of  Nebuchadnezzar  under  their  Greek  names  ;  and  in 
the  second,  it  is  not  likely  that  Daniel,  or  a  Jew  of  Palestine 
of  that  age,  would  have  been  so  familiar  with  these  Greek 
names  as  to  have  set  them  down  unexplained  or  unaccom- 
panied by  some  cognate  term."  If  the  introduction  of  Latin 
words,  such  as  census,  ccnturio,  qiiadrans,  colonia,  into  the 
Greek  of  the  New  Testament,  should  be  thought  to  furnish 
indisputable  evidence  of  a  date  contemporaneous  with  the 
development  of  the  Roman  power  in  Judea,  it  may  be  as 
difficult  to  overthrow  or  evade  the  argument  drawn  from  the 
admixture  of  Greek  words  with  the  Chaldee  of  Daniel. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  recurrence  of  words  of 
Persian  origin,  such  as  Partcniim,  nobles,  AcJiasJidarpaiivi, 
satraps,  etc.,  which  betoken  a  later  date  for  the  Book  of  Daniel 
than  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  Babylon.  If,  according  to 
Jeremiah,  Babylon  was  not  taken  by  the  Mcdes  and  Persians 
until  the  third  generation  from  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  that  Persian  words  should  be  current  in  that 
city  for  so  long  a  time  prior  to  that  event.  In  the  mouth  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  they  are  simply  anachronous,  and  therefore 
impossible. 

IV.  TIic  style  of  the  book  differing  from  the  zvri  tings  of  tJic 
Captivity. 

Among  the  peculiarities  in  which  the  Book  of  Daniel 
differs  from  the  writings  of  the  exile  we  may  notice  especi- 
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ally  its  mysterious  character — the  book  being,  as  it  were, 
the  first  Apocalypse,  serving  as  a  model  for  all  the  rest. 
Frequent  and  appalling  manifestations  of  supernatural  be- 
ings, half  human,  half  divine,  are  substituted  for  the  direct 
communications  which  came  to  the  ancient  prophets ;  and 
tutelary  guardians,  entrusted  with  the  protection  of  nations, 
play  a  part  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  heavenly 
champions  who  lead  the  Maccabean  princes  to  victory 
(2  Mace,  passim).  To  this  may  be  added  the  enigmatical 
calculations  which  contrast  with  the  simple,  though  more 
vividly  poetical,  writings  of  the  other  prophets.  We  re- 
cognize no  problems  of  this  obscure  kind  in  the  works  of 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  or  the  minor  prophets.  Periods 
like  those  of  "  a  time,  times,  and  a  half,"  or  the  "  seventy 
weeks,"  which  form  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  this  book, 
give  evidence  of  different  literary  conceptions  from  those 
which  actuated  Haggai  and  Ezekiel.  We  observe,  more- 
over, the  recurrence  of  words  and  phrases  which,  although 
common  to  the  epoch  of  the  Seleucidae,  are  for  the  most 
part  unknown  to  that  of  the  Captivity.  We  may  instance 
the  apocalyptical  sense  in  which  the  words  "  beast "  and 
"week"  are  employed;  the  use  of  the  term  "arms"  in  a 
military  sense ;  and  the  unique  expression  "  Ancient  of 
days  "  ^  peculiar  to  Daniel.  The  angelology  of  the  book, 
expanded  from  that  of  the  time  of  Zechariah  and  approach- 

'  The  expression  "  Ancient  of  days  "  is  found  repeatedly  in  the  Book  of 
Enoch  (xlvi,  i  ;  xlvii.  3  ;  xlviii.  2  ;  liv.  I  ;  Ixx.  12,  15,  16,  18),  and  the 
appellation  of  "  Son  of  man  "  also  occurs  continually.  An  apocalyptical 
sense  is  given  to  the  word  "  week"  (xcii.),  and  the  symbolic  term  "horn" 
is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  that  employed  by  Daniel  (Ixxxix.  13,  18,  24). 
Michael,  Raphael,  Gabriel,  and  Phanuel  (xl.  8,  9)  execute  offices  similar 
to  those  of  the  guardian  angels  of  the  prophet,  and  the  "  watchers,"  or 
sleepless  ones,  are  "  angels  who  have  deserted  the  lofty  sky  and  their 
everlasting  station  (Jude  6),  and  who  have  been  polluted  with  women  " 
(Gen.  vi.  2).  These  last  are  represented  as  sending  Enoch  to  pray  for 
them,  to  whom  the  answer  is  given :  "  Go,  say  to  the  watchers  of  heaven 
who  have  sent  thee  to  pray  for  them ;  You  ought  to  pray  for  men,  and 
not  men  for  you  "  (Enoch  xii.  5  ;  xv.  i). 
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ing  that  of  the  Book  of  Enoch,  would  also  seem  to  indicate 
a  later  origin  than  the  period  of  the  exile.  "Watchers,"  or 
"  holy  ones,"  come  down  from  heaven.  "  The  man  Ga- 
briel "  (an  angelic  messenger  of  comfort,  nowhere  else 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament)  executes  divine  commis- 
sions ;  and  Michael,  "the  great  prince "  (found  only  in  St. 
Jude  and  the  Apocalypse),  stands  up  for  the  children  of  the 
Jewish  people.  A  further  difference  is  discoverable  in  the 
absence  of  those  allusions  to  the  return  from  Babylon,  which 
were  ever  on  the  lips  of  the  prophets  of  the  Captivity. 
Whilst  they  are  continually  telling  of  the  time  when  "  the 
redeemed  of  the  Lord  shall  return  and  come  with  singing 
unto  Zion "  ;  whilst  they  invite  even  material  nature  to 
sympathize  with  the  liberated  people,  and  exclaim  in  rap- 
turous ecstasy  "  Break  forth  into  joy,  sing  together  ye  waste 
places  of  Jerusalem,  for  the  Lord  hath  comforted  his  people," 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  writer  of  this  book  are  turned 
another  way.  He  sees  but  the  dawn  of  a  cleansed  sanctuary 
and  a  restored  temple,  the  idol  altar  set  up  by  Antiochus 
broken  down,  and  the  worship  of  Jehovah  taking  the  place  of 
the  impure  sacrifices  of  the  heathen.  This  is  his  return  from 
a  worse  than  Babylonian  captivity  ;  the  all-engrossing  theme 
which  leaves  no  room  for  the  introduction  of  any  other. 
Besides  this,  the  Messianic  conceptions  of  the  writer  of  this 
book  differ  from  those  of  the  "  former  prophets."  To  dwell 
once  more  in  the  land  from  which  they  had  been  banished, 
under  the  protection  of  the  monarchs  of  the  East  for  whose 
welfare  they  were  willing  to  pray  and  to  offer  sacrifice, 
appears  to  have  been  the  limit  "of  the  desires  of  those  who 
returned  from  Babylon;  whereas  the  theocratic  dominion  con- 
ceived by  Daniel  contemplates  the  destruction  of  all  opposing 
powers,  and  the  exaltation  of  the  Jewish  people  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  grandeur  and  national  advancement.  It  is  also  re- 
markable that  no  allusion  is  made  to  Daniel,  or  to  the  book 
which  bears  his  name  (Ezek.  xiv.,  xxviii.,  excepted),  in  the 
later  writings  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and   it  has  been  well 
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observed  that  "  had  the  book  been  composed  by  Daniel,  and 
so  extant  from  the  time  of  Cyrus  and  known  among  the 
Jews,  one  should  expect  to  find  use  made  of  it  in  the  pro- 
phets after  the  captivity "  (Bleek).  Jeremiah's  prophecy 
exercised  an  influence  upon  Zechariah  (i.  4),  and  also  upon 
Daniel  (ix.  2)  ;  but  neither  Daniel's  visions  nor  his  miraculous 
personal  history  appear  to  be  alluded  to  in  books  written  by 
his  supposed  contemporaries.  It  is  obvious  that  the  assertion 
that  Zechariah^s  visions  of  the  "  four  horns  "  and  the  "  four 
chariots  "  are  taken  from  Daniel  may  be  met  by  the  more 
probable  statement  that  Daniel's  visions  of  the  "  four  king- 
doms" and  the  "four  great  beasts"  are  taken  from  Zechariah. 
That  the  last  mentioned  theory  is  the  more  likely  may  be 
inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  the  visions  of  Daniel 
occupy  a  wider  historical  area  than  those  of  Zechariah  :  the 
prophecies  of  the  latter  being  concerned  with  the  mention  of 
heathen  invaders  "  which  Jiavc  scattered  Judah,  Israel,  and 
Jerusalem  "  previous  to  the  Babylonian  Captivity ;  those  of 
the  former  embracing  the  interval  from  the  Captivity  to  the 
Syrian  desolations,  a  period  not  contemplated  ^  in  the  visions 
of  Zechariah.  To  invert  this  order,  and  to  assume  that  the 
visions  of  Daniel  suggested  those  of  Zechariah,  is  only  to 
transfer  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  with  no  gain  to  the  cause 

'  Zechariah's  visions  of  the  "four  horns"  (Zech.  i.  18-21),  and  of  the 
"four  chariots"  (Zech.  vi.  i),  significant  perhaps  of  the  invasions  of 
Shalmaneser,  Sennacherib,  Pharaoh- Necho,  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  after 
the  last  of  which  "  the  earth  sitteth  still,  and  is  at  rest,"  because  com- 
pletely subdued  (comp.  vi.  8),  terminate  with  the  restoration  effected  by 
the  "four  carpenters"  or  smiths,  (possibly)  Zerubbabel,  Joshua,  Haggai, 
and  Zechariah  (comp.  Ezra  v.  i,  2),  and  the  anointing  of  Joshua,  the  son 
of  Josedech,  between  whom  jind  Zerubbabel  there  should  be  a  "  counsel 
of  peace."  On  the  other  hand  the  visions  of  Daniel,  starting  from  the 
point  where  those  of  Zechariah  end,  give  an  epitome  of  heathen  rule  from 
the  period  of  the  Captivity  to  the  time  of  Antiochus,  terminating  with  the 
destruction  of  the  tyrant,  and  the  restoration  of  the  city  and  sanctuary 
by  Judas  Maccabeus  ;  the  "  four  horns  "  and  the  "  four  chariots  "  of  the 
former  being  reproduced  in  the  "  four  (metallic)  kingdoms "  and  the 
"  four  Qreat  beasts"  of  the  latter. 
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of  inspiration,  but  with  confusion  to  the  order  of  the  Hebrew 
canon.  On  the  other  hand  there  can  be  httle  doubt  that  the 
book  which  passes  under  the  assumed  name  of  Baruch  does 
contain  bond  fide  imitations  of  the  Book  of  Daniel.  The  error 
whicli  calls  Balthasar  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  reiterated 
by  the  author  of  this  apocryphal  book,  and  the  prayer  of 
Daniel  is  quoted  "  in  whole  verses  and  that  in  order  "  ;  but  as 
there  are  no  certain  data  whereby  to  fix  the  time  of  its  com- 
position, an  epoch  later  than  that  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  may 
be  as  suitable  as  any  other.  It  is  idle  therefore,  as  some  have 
done,  to  support  the  genuineness  of  one  doubtful  book  by 
another  edited  under  equally  suspicious  circumstances,  and 
the  attempt  savours  of  desperation  and  betrays  the  absence  of 
better  kind  of  proof.  On  the  contrary  it  may  be  conceived 
to  be  prejudicial  to  the  traditional  view,  that  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  although  not  cited  in  supposed  contemporaneous 
writings,  should  be  referred  to  in  apocryphal  books  of  the 
Maccabean  period,  such  as  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  third 
Jewish  Sibyl,  and  the  extraordinary  compilation  formed  on 
the  model  of  Jeremiah,  Daniel,  Isaiah,  and  Nehemiah,  entitled 
the  Book  of  Baruch. 

V.  The  Jiistorical  character  of  the  book  extending  to,  but  not 
beyond,  the  age  of  AntiocJins  EpipJianes. 

To  a  careful  reader  the  Book  of  Daniel  will  seem  to  resolve 
itself  into  a  grand  climax ;  one  idea  running  like  a  thread 
through  the  later  visions  to  which  the  preceding  history  is 
introductory  and  supplemental.  Even  the  earlier,  and  what 
may  be  called  the  historical,  portions  of  this  book  are  but 
varied  repetitions  of  one  leading  subject.  The  religious 
persecutions  of  Nebuchadnezzar  prefigure  those  of  Antiochus. 
The  golden  image  set  up  by  the  former  is  conceived  as  a 
type  of  him  who  would  coerce  all  men  to  worship  the  idols 
of  his  adoration.  The  insanity  of  the  Babylonian  monarch 
finds  its  antitype  in  the  madness  of  him  who  was  styled 
€7n/j(,avr)<;,  a  madman,  as  well  as  eiTL^av-))'^,  illustrious  ;  and  the 
carrying  away  of  the  holy  vessels  to  Babylon  is  significant  of 
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[the  sacrilegious  plunder  of  the  sacred  treasures  by  the  Syrian 
tyrant.  Even  the  repentant  humility  of  Nebuchadnezzar  for 
his  recovered  reason  is  not  without  its  parallel  in  the  history 
of  him  who  offered,  but  too  late,  to  restore  the  holy  vessels, 
yea,  and  "to  become  a  Jew  himself,  and  to  go  through  all  the 
world  that  was  inhabited,  and  declare  the  power  of  God " 
(2  Mace.  ix.).  And  as  we  cross  the  boundary  which  separates 
the  historical  from  the  prophetical  portion  of  this  book,  the 
ruling  idea  stands  out  with  ever  increasing  clearness.  The 
profanation  of  the  sanctuary  by  Antiochus,  and  its  cleansing 
by  Judas  Maccabeus,  coupled  with  the  destruction  of  the 
tyrant  and  the  subsequent  glories  of  the  favoured  people,  is 
the  consummation  to  which  every  vision  points,  and  beyond 
which  the  prophecy  does  not  extend.  With  the  announce- 
ment of  these  and  contemporaneous  events  the  book  comes  to 
an  abrupt  close.  It  is  silent  respecting  the  subsequent  vic- 
tories of  the  Maccabean  princes,  and  the  exploits  of  a  splendid 
line  of  Asmonean  kings.  It  is  indifferent  to  the  aspect  of 
events  which  are  posterior  to  the  reign  of  the  oppressor  who 
compassed  the  desolation  of  Jacob,  or  to  the  patriotic  efforts 
of  those  who  succeeded  "the  valiant  man  that  delivered 
Israel."  "  The  time  of  the  end,"  so  frequently  alluded  to,  is 
that  when  the  "  indignation  shall  be  accomplished  and  the 
sanctuary  cleansed  '•  (xi.  36 ;  viii.  14) ;  and  in  reply  to  the 
inquiry  in  the  closing  chapter,  "  How  long  shall  it  be  to  the 
end  of  these  wonders  ? "  the  answer  is  given,  "  When  he  shall 
have  accomplished  to  scatter  the  power  of  the  holy  people,  all 
these  things  shall  be  finished"  (xii.  6,  7).  The  significance  of 
this  internal  evidence  appeared  so  striking  to  Porphyry  that 
he  concluded  the  book  to  be  written  after  the  time  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  and,  indeed,  a  comparison  of  chap.  xi. 
with  other  prophetical  writings  will  leave  little  doubt  on  the 
mind  of  an  unprejudiced  person  that  he  is  dealing,  not  with  a 
predictive  declaration  of  future  events,  but  with  history  in  a 
prophetic  garb.  The  announcement  of  the  three  kings  of 
Persia,  who  should  precede  Xerxes ;    of  the  "  fourth   richer 
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than  they  all,  who  should  stir  up  all  against  the  realm  of 
Grecia  "  ;  of  the  mighty  king  (Alexander),  whose  kingdom 
should  be  divided  not  to  his  posterity  but  to  the  four  winds 
of  heaven  ;  of  those  kings  of  the  north  and  south  (Syria  and 
Egypt)  who  preceded  or  were  contemporary  with  Antiochus  ; 
of  the  rise  of  the  "vile  person,"  Antiochus  himself;  his 
treacherous  occupation  of  Judea ;  his  unprincipled  invasions 
of  Egypt ;  his  sacrilegious  desolations  of  the  sanctuary,  and 
his  miserable  and  inglorious  death,  may  be  said  to  be  asserted 
in  this  chapter  with  an  attention  to  particulars  which  is  not 
characteristic  of  prophecy  generally. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  events  distant  from  the  time 
usually  assigned  for  the  composition  of  this  book,  such  as  the 
profanations  of  Antiochus,  are  described  at  great  length  and 
with  astonishing  minuteness  ;  whilst  those  near  the  supposed 
times  of  the  writer,  as  the  Babylonian  invasion  of  Judea,  are 
treated  with  succinctness  and  brevity.  We  shall  look  in  vain 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  prophetic  literature  for  a  similar 
phenomenon  :  its  usual  characteristic  is  precision  and  clear- 
ness on  subjects  which  approximate  to  the  times  of  the 
writers,  accompanied  with  generality  and  indistinctness  with 
regard  to  distant  events.  The  converse  of  this  would  seem 
to  be  the  plan  adopted  by  the  writer  of  this  book,  upon  the 
supposition  of  his  having  written  in  Babylon  B.C.  590 ;  for  he 
is  diffuse  where  we  should  have  expected  him  to  be  concise, 
and  concise  where  he  might  be  expected  to  be  diffuse.  On 
that  supposition,  the  copiousness  of  the  later  visions  is  as  fatal 
to  a  Babylonian,  as  the  meagreness  of  the  earlier  is  corrobora- 
tive of  a  Maccabean  authorship;  whilst  the  abrupt  termination 
of  the  narrative  at  a  specific  period  confines  the  subject  within 
the  limits  we  have  assigned. 

VI.  The  marvellous  iiarfations  and  Jiistorical  inaccuracies, 
which  have  ai'ouscd  suspicion  from  the  earliest  times. 

Amongst  these  we  may  mention  the  dream  which  faded 
from  the  remembrance  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  of  which  he 
demanded    not   only   the  interpretation   but   the  purport  :  a 
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requisition  too  exacting  even  for  an  Eastern  despot,  and  con- 
trary to  the  analogy  of  previous  dreams  recorded  in  Holy 
Scripture.  The  astounding  prodigy  recorded  of  the  three 
children  unscathed  by  the  burning  fiery  furnace,  "upon  whose 
bodies  the  fire  had  no  power,  nor  was  an  hair  of  their  head 
singed,  neither  were  their  coats  changed,  nor  the  smell  of  fire 
had  passed  on  them":  possibly  an  exaggerated  account  of  a 
real  deliverance.  The  monomania  which  induced  Nebuchad- 
nezzar to  eat  grass  like  oxen  for  seven  !  years  ;  a  condition  so 
plainly  repugnant  to  nature,  that  the  early  Christians  were 
compelled  to  admit  an  allegorical  interpretation.  The  mys- 
terious handwriting  upon  the  wall,  interpreted  apparently  with 
regard  to  euphonious  agreement  with  Medes  and  Persians. 
The  instantaneous  destruction  of  the  accusers  of  Daniel, 
"their  children  and  their  wives,"  by  the  lions  Avho  had  re- 
frained from  devouring  the  prophet,  an  event  not  sufficiently 
prodigious  in  the  opinion  of  Josephus.  These  and  similar 
marvellous  narratives,  hoAvever  calculated  to  command  re- 
spect in  a  dark  age,  and  to  exalt  the  objects  of  them  above 
heathen  soothsayers  and  astrologers,  acquire  for  the  book  in 
which  they  are  found  a  legendary  rather  than  a  prophetical 
character,  not  materially  differing  from  the  record  of  other 
prodigies  of  antiquity.  To  these  may  be  added  the  edicts  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  Darius  (iii.  29 ;  vi.  26),  making  known 
to  all  the  princes  of  their  vast  empire  the  veneration  to  be 
paid  to  the  one  Supreme  God, — decrees  not  only  inconsistent 
with  Eastern  polytheism,  but  productive  of  no  result  and 
unsupported  by  history.  An  unlimited  exertion,  moreover, 
of  supernatural  power,  as  well  as  of  abundant  angelic  inter- 
position, prevails  throughout  the  book.  The  dreams  (iii.,  iv.) 
which  the  Magi  cannot  interpret  are  solved  by  Daniel.  The 
handwriting  upon  the  wall,  which  they  cannot  read,  is  read  by 
the  prophet.  Daniel  is  overwhelmed  by  the  greatness  of  the 
visions,  and  is  continually  restored  by  angels  (vii.  15,  16  ;  viii. 
17,  18,  27  ;  X.  8,  9,  16-19).  The  three  children  cast  into  the 
fiery  furnace  arc  saved  by  an  angel.     An  angel  is  sent  to 
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Daniel  in  the  lions'  den.  The  visions  of  Daniel  are  explained 
to  him  by  angels  (vii.  i6;  viii.  13-27;  ix.  21,  22;  xi.  2;  xii. 
5- 1 3).  The  employment  of  such  continuous  angelology  joined 
to  "prodigality  of  miraculous  development"  presenting  features 
differing  from  the  Scriptures  generally,  and  affording  room 
for  the  supposition  that  the  book  is  the  production  of  a 
period  when  the  manifestations  of  the  spirit  of  prophecy  were 
either  more  tinged  with  human  imagination,  or  cast  in  a 
different  mould  from  that  of  an  earlier  age  of  the  church. 

Historical  inaccuracies,  such  as  would  be  likely  to  arise 
from  imperfect  knowledge  consequent  upon  a  lapse  of  many 
years  from  the  original  transactions,  are  also  apparent.  "  In 
the  tJiird  year  (it  is  said)  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of 
Judah,  came  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  unto  Jeru- 
salem, and  besieged  it."  It  is  elsewhere  affirmed  that  "  the 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  the  son  of  Josiah,  was  the  first 
year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon"  (Jer.  xxv.  i),  a 
statement  which  invalidates  the  historical  accuracy  of  the 
writer  who  calls  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Babylon  before 
he  came  to  the  throne,  and  places  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  in 
the  third  year  of  Jehoiakim.  The  death  of  Belshazzar,  at 
the  time  of  the  capture  of  Babylon,  presents  an  uncertain 
feature,  at  least  one  not  confirmed,  apart  from  dubiously 
deciphered  inscriptions,  by  history,  which  relates  that  the 
reigning  prince  of  Babylon  experienced  the  mercy  of  the 
conqueror,  and  was  subsequently  entrusted  with  the  prin- 
cipality of  Caramania.  It  is  said  (chap.  x.  i)  that  a  vision 
was  seen  by  Daniel  "  in  the  tJiird  (corrected  by  the  LXX 
translator  to  \\\c' first')  year  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia";  a 
statement  contradicted  by  chap.  i.  21,  which  limits  Daniel's 
continuance  in  Babylon  to  the  "  first  year  of  king  Cyrus." 

These  inaccuracies,  and  more  might  be  added,  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  assumption  that  the  book,  in  its  present 
form,  was  written  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  it  records, 
and  agree  better  with  the  supposition  that  it  is  a  resetting 
of  ancient  annals  by  a  later  hand.     It  may  also  be  observed 
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that  the  numerous  dates  recorded  in  the  book  afford  no  prooi 
of  correctness  ;  similar  positiveness  with  regard  to  dates  being 
found  in  the  apocryphal  books  of  2  Esdras  and  Baruch. 

To  recapitulate — i.  TJie  diversity  of  languages  in  zvhich 
the  book  is  ivritten ;  2.  TJie  place  it  occupies  in  the  Hebrew 
canon ;  3.  The  tise  of  Greek  and  Persian  zvords ;  4.  The 
style  of  the  book  differing  from  the  writings  of  the  Captivity  ; 
5.  The  historical  character  of  the  book  extending  to  but 
not  beyond  the  age  of  Antiochns  EpipJianes ;  6.  The  mar- 
vellous narrations  and  historical  inaccuracies  which  have 
aroused  suspicion  from  the  earliest  times:  are  so  many  dis- 
tinct and  strong  reasons  for  affixing  a  date  later  than  that 
usually  assigned  to  the  Book  of  Daniel.  Not  that  a  Mac- 
cabean  date  is  felt  by  us  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  secure 
an  interpretation  suited  to  the  times  of  Antiochus ;  for 
whether  the  book  be  predictive  or  historical,  of  the  age  of 
the  Captivity  or  of  a  subsequent  period,  it  can  have  but  one 
solution.  It  may  not  perhaps  be  unreasonable  to  infer  that  it 
is  partly  a  compilation  and  rearrangement  of  more  ancient 
annals,^  and  partly  the  composition  of  some  learned  and 
pious  Jew,  who  lived  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  events 
it  describes,  probably  whilst  his  countrymen  were  still 
engaged  in  their  patriotic  struggle  against  their  persecutors, 
and  following  up  the  advantages  they  had  won  from  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  At  this  juncture,  when  the  issue  of  the  contest 
between  the  Jews  and  their  Syrian  oppressors  hung  doubtful 
in  the  balance,  the  writer  of  this  remarkable  book  throws  the 
weight  of  prophetic  influence  into  the  scale,  and  by  recount- 
ing the  heroic  endurance  of  the  sainted  martyrs  of  their  race, 

'  If  it  had  been  shown,  which  is  not  the  case,  that  the  Chaldee  of 
Daniel  bears  no  trace  of  later  date  than  that  of  Ezra,  the  argument  drawn 
from  this  against  a  Maccabean  editorship  would  be  considerably  weakened 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  writer  may  have  incorporated  into  his  book 
fragments  of  ancient  annals  which  had  doubtless  been  handed  down  in 
their  original  form.  It  is  patent  to  common  sense  that  Persian  words 
must  have  been  little  better  than  Greek  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  whilst  the 
use  by  that  monarch  of  Greek  words  is  simply  incomjarehensible. 
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oracularly  animates  the  holy  people  to  perseverance  in  the 
strife.  With  this  view  he  avails  himself  of  the  prestige  of 
a  character  celebrated  in  Jewish  story,  and  enunciates  his 
historico-prophetic  visions  under  the  name  and  authority  of 
Daniel.  It  will  not  require  much  argument  to  show  that 
such  a  book  at  such  a  time  may  have  afforded  material  aid 
and  encouragement  to  the  Jewish  patriots  ^ — may  have 
supported  them  under  trial  by  the  remembrance  of  former 
interpositions  in  behalf  of  the  chosen  people — may  have 
reminded  them  that  the  Lord  knows  how  to  deliver  his 
servants,  whether  from  a  "burning  fiery  furnace,"  or  from 
excruciating  tortures  "  wearing  out  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High" — may  have  roused  them  to  deeds  of  more  than  mortal 
daring  and  evoked  a  spirit  of  devoted  and  almost  super- 
human courage — the  prophetic  word  luring  them  on  to 
victory,  and  unfolding  to  their  enthusiastic  gaze  the  trium- 
phant consummation  which  was  to  crown  their  efforts,  and 
"the  kingdom,  and  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
kingdom  under  the  whole  heaven,  given  to  the  people  of  the 
saints  of  the  Most  High." 

*  Judas  Maccabeus  appears  to  have  given  similar  encouragement  to  his 
soldiers  by  relating  to  them  a  dream  "  worthy  to  be  believed,  as  if  it  had 
been  so  indeed,  which  did  not  a  little  rejoice  them."  And  this  was  his 
vision,  that  in  answer  to  the  prayer  of  Onias,  who  had  been  high  priest, 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  appeared  to  him,  and  gave  him  a  golden  sword, 
with  the  words,  "  Take  this  holy  sword,  a  gift  from  God,  with  which  thou 
shalt  wound  the  adversaries"  (2  Mace.  xv.  11-16). 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  LEGENDS  OF  THE  CAPTIVITY. 

IT  may  seem  extraordinary  that  an  event  of  such  import- 
ance as  the  sojourn  of  the  Jews  for  seventy  years  in 
Babylon  should  be  passed  over  without  memorial,  and  that 
no  trace  should  be  found  in  history,  properly  so  called,  of 
occurrences  which  took  place  during  that  period.  It  is  true 
that  a  plaintive  Psalm  (cxxxvii.),  of  a  later  date  than  the  time 
of  David,  describes  the  mournful  attitude  of  the  exiles  as  they 
sat  by  the  waters  of  Babylon,  the  ill-timed  request  of  those 
that  led  them  away  captive  for  "  a  song  and  melody  in  their 
heaviness,"  the  affectionate  yearning  for  their  beloved  Jeru- 
salem, and  their  fierce  imprecation  on  their  heathen  con- 
querors; but  with  this  exception  no  adequate  record  is  to  be 
found  of  their  condition  during  the  exile.  This  deficiency  is 
but  ill  supplied  by  the  miraculous  stories  which  find  expression 
in  the  Book  of  Daniel ;  the  nature  of  the  tales  themselves,  as 
well  as  the  foreign  dialect  in  which  they  are  couched,  appear- 
ing to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  they  are  of  Chaldean 
origin  and  of  an  unhistorical  character.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  these  "  Legends  of  the  Captivity,"  as  they  may  be  called, 
describe  for  the  most  part  successful  resistance  to  religious 
coercion,  and  record  acts  of  Divine  interposition  in  behalf  of 
martyrs  for  conscience'  sake.  Among  these  we  may  instance  : 
the  rejection  of  the  king's  meat  and  wine  for  pulse  and 
water  ;  the  refusal  to  worship  the  golden  image  ;  the  non- 
compliance with  the  command  to  abstain  from  all  worship 
save  regal  deification  :  no  sufficient  reason  being  apparent  for 
the  introduction  of  these  topics  to  the  exclusion  of  others, 
except  their  applicability  to  a  similar  oppression  experienced 
at  a  later  period.  These,  with  the  addition  of  contests  of 
hermeneutical  skill  between  the  Chaldean  magicians  and  the 
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prophet,  in  which  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  latter  is  invari- 
ably asserted,  make  up  that  portion  of  the  book  which  may- 
be called  the  personal  biography  of  Daniel.  The  selection  of 
these  subjects  in  preference  to  other  legends  ^  of  the  Captivity, 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  religious  intolerance 
of  the  monarchs  of  Babylon  corresponded  with  that  manifested 
by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  that  the  persecution  of  the 
Babylonian  was  no  mean  type  of  that  of  the  Syrian  period. 
A  similar  application  of  these  ancient  annals  is  found  in  the 
address  of  Mattathias  to  his  heroic  sons  who  are  encouraged 
to  resist  the  tyrant  by  the  example  of  the  same  individuals 
who  occupy  a  place  in  the  prophetical  narrative.  "  Ananias, 
Azarias,  and  Misael  (it  is  said),  by  believing  were  saved  out 
of  the  flame.  Daniel  for  his  innocency  was  delivered  from 
the  mouth  of  lions."  This  patriotic  exhortation  of  the  dying 
ruler  is  conceived  in  the  spirit  and  presents  features  similar  to 
those  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  from  which  it  is  most  probably 
derived.  It  may  be  described  as  an  epitome  of  the  earlier 
work,  embracing  the  same  period  of  persecution,  and  furnishing 
the  same  instances  of  patient  endurance  as  the  former.  It 
holds  out  the  fortitude  of  the  saints  of  the  Babylonian  as  an 
incentive  to  those  of  the  Syrian  tribulation,  and  stimulates  the 
exertions  of  the  Jewish  patriots  of  the  days  of  Antiochus  by 
the  hope  of  similar  deliverance.  To  this  it  may  be  added, 
that  the  only  instances  of  religious  coercion  recorded  in  the 
Jewish  scriptures  are  those  of  the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
Antiochus,  and  that  one  season  of  persecution  would  naturally 
be  like  another. 

In  instituting  a  comparison  between  these  eras  of  martyr- 
dom, it  will  be  our  endeavour  to  show  that  the  one  served  as  a 

'  The  legends  of  the  Captivity  not  recorded  in  the  canonical  Scriptures 
are:  i.  The  history  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon.  2.  Susanna  and  the  elders. 
3.  The  Song  of  the  three  holy  children.  4.  The  Epistle  of  Jeremy.  5. 
The  Prayer  of  Manasses.  6.  The  burning  of  Zedekiah  and  Ahab.  7.  The 
story  of  Habakkuk  bringing  the  dinner  to  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den.  8.  The 
prediction  of  Nebuchadnezzar  recorded  by  Abydcnus.  9.  The  tower  built 
by  Daniel  at  Ecbatana  (Ant.  x.  11). 
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model  for  the  other,  and  that  the  writer  exhibited  a  just  appre- 
ciation of  his  subject  when  he  applied  the  circumstances  of  the 
former  to  those  of  the  latter  tribulation.  Amongst  these  spirit- 
stirring  reminiscences  of  days  gone  by,  we  may  notice  first : 

THE   ASCETICISM   OF   DANIEL  AND    HIS   COMPANIONS. 

The  historical  portion  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  opens  with  the 
invasion  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  third  year 
(the  fourth  year,  Jer.  xxv.)  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  king  of 
Judah.  The  monarchs  of  Nineveh  had  previously  carried 
Israel  away  captive  and  "  placed  them  in  Halah  and  Habor, 
by  the  river  of  Gozan,  and  in  the  cities  of  the  Medes";  the 
king  of  Babylon  completes  the  downfall  of  Judah,  and  carries 
them  captive  to  Babylon  as  Israel  had  been  taken  to  Assyria. 
Among  the  exiles  transplanted,  according  to  the  barbarous 
custom  of  eastern  nations,  into  a  new  country,  were  four  young 
men  of  great  personal  beauty  and  royal  parentage,  "  such  as 
had  ability  in  them  to  stand  in  the  king's  palace,  and  whom 
they  might  teach  the  learning  and  the  tongue  of  the  Chal- 
deans." With  this  view  Daniel  and  his  companions  are 
selected  from  the  rest,  and  with  the  intention  of  completely 
detaching  them  from  the  peculiar  habits  of  their  own  nation, 
their  Jewish  names  are  not  only  changed  for  those  of  Chaldean 
origin,  but  they  are  nourished  with  a  daily  provision  of  food 
from  the  king's  table.  Of  these  young  men,  Daniel  is  con- 
spicuous for  his  adherence  to  the  religion  of  his  fathers.  He 
purposes  in  his  heart  that  he  will  not  defile  himself  with  the 
portion  of  the  king's  meat  which  had  been  offered  in  sacrifice 
to  idols,  nor  with  the  wine  which  had  been  poured  out  in  liba- 
tions ;  but  desires  of  Ha-Mehar,  "  the  prince  of  the  eunuchs," 
"  that  he  and  his  companions  may  be  fed  on  pulse  and  water." 
Melzar,  it  would  seem,  "  consented  to  them  in  this  matter,  and 
proved  them  ten  days  (some  indefinite  period),  and  at  the  end 
of  ten  days  their  countenances  appeared  fairer  and  fatter  in 
flesh  than  all  the  children  which  did  eat  the  portion  of  the 
king's  meat"  (i.  14,  15). 
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The  design  of  the  writer  in  introducing  this  refusal  on  the 
part  of  Daniel  and  his  companions  to  partake  of  meats  offered 
in  sacrifice  unto  idols  is  sufficiently  transparent  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  book  is  the  production  of  the  Maccabean 
age.  A  somewhat  similar  decree  had  gone  forth  against  the 
Jews  by  the  command  of  the  Syrian  tyrant.  "  In  the  day  of 
the  king's  birth,  every  month  they  were  brought  by  bitter 
constraint  to  eat  of  the  sacrifices;  and  when  the  feast  of 
Bacchus  was  kept,  the  Jews  were  compelled  to  go  in  pro- 
cession to  Bacchus,  carrying  ivy ;  moreover  there  went  out  a 
decree  to  the  neighbouring  cities  of  the  heathen,  by  the 
suggestion  of  Ptolemee,  against  the  Jews,  that  they  should 
observe  the  same  fashions  and  be  partakers  of  their  sacrifices; 
and  whoso  would  not  conform  themselves  to  the  manners  of 
the  Gentiles  should  be  put  to  death  "  (2  Mace.  vi.  7-9).  In 
resistance  to  this  unrighteous  command  to  "  forsake  the  law 
and  the  ordinances,"  Judas  Maccabeus  "  with  nine  others,  or 
thereabouts  (himself  the  tenth),  withdrew  himself  into  the 
wilderness,  .  .  .  and  fed  on  herbs  continually,  lest  they 
should  be  partakers  of  the  pollution  "  (2  Mace.  v.  27).  The 
position  of  the  respective  parties  would  seem  to  be  analogous. 
The  pulse  and  water  of  Daniel  and  his  companions  are  signifi- 
cant of  the  herbs  on  which  the  Maccabean  patriots  supported 
life  ;  and  the  daily  provision  of  the  king's  wine  and  meat,  of 
which  the  former  were  compelled  to  partake,  is  repeated  in  the 
"  bitter  constraint "  with  which  the  holy  people  were  forced 
to  eat  of  things  sacrificed  to  idols  ;  the  successful  abstemious- 
ness of  Daniel  and  his  companions  being  adduced  as  an  ex- 
ample to  those  placed  in  somewhat  similar  circumstances. 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR'S   DREAM. 

Among  a  people  whose  tastes  and  habits  led  them  to  culti- 
vate an  acquaintance  with  the  occult  sciences,  it  is  not  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  find  that  dreams^  and  their  interpretation 

'  "  The  primitive  belief  was  that  dreams  were  sent  men  from  the  gods 
or  their  instruction,  warning,  and  encouragement.     The  whole  history  of 
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should  occupy  an  important  place ;  and  if  is  probable  that  in 
detaching  these  young  men  from  the  society  of  their  fellow- 
captives,  and  in  educating  them  at  the  king's  cost,  special  re- 
gard was  had  to  their  instruction  in  the  Chaldean  philosophy. 
Of  Daniel,  in  particular,  it  is  said  that  he  "had  understanding 
in  all  visions  and  dreams,"  and  the  dream  in  question,  which 
baffled  the  skill  of  the  Chaldean  soothsayers,  was  calculated 
to  put  his  hermeneutical  ability  to  a  severe  test.  Not  only 
was  this  dream  not  so  much  a  personal  revelation  to  the  king 
himself  as  a  vehicle  of  conveying  ideas  elsewhere  enunciated, 
and  moulded  into  its  present  shape  with  a  view  of  appending 
an  historical  interpretation  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
Maccabean  period,  but  the  difficulty  of  its  interpretation  was 
enhanced  by  the  circumstance  that  the  king  had  no  remem- 
brance of  it  after  it  had  passed.  Like  some  beautiful  picture 
which,  once  seen,  impresses  the  mind  most  deeply,  but  is  now 
forgotten  ;  so  this  dream,  once  vividly  presented  to  the 
imagination,  vanished  from  the  memory  of  the  king.  He 
requires  of  the  v/ise  men  of  Babylon,  not  only  the  interpret- 
ation, but  the  dream  itself  The  wise  men  answer  that  the 
king's  request  is  unreasonable,  and  that  "the  gods  whose 
dwelling  is  not  with  flesh  "  {dii  infirmitati  JuiinancB  non  obnoxii) 
could  alone  unravel  such  a  mystery.      But  the  dream  has 

antiquity  is  full  of  dreams  attaching  to  the  weightiest  and  most  decisive 
events.  .  .  .  With  the  Greeks  the  interpretation  of  dreams  formed  a 
complete  literature  of  itself.  Artemidorus,  whose  treatise  on  the  subject 
is  extant,  assures  us  he  compiled  it  at  the  express  bidding  of  Apollo,  and 
that  the  science  of  interpretation  of  dreams  occupied  him  day  and  night. 
Mainly  with  the  view  of  collecting  dreams,  he  took  long  journeys  into 
Asia,  Greece,  and  Italy,  and  he  furnishes  precise  instructions  for  the 
method  of  soliciting  the  grace  of  a  prophetic  dream  from  the  gods.  It 
was  a  dream  which  determined  the  emperor  Augustus  to  appear  one  day 
every  year  in  the  streets  of  Rome  as  a  beggar.  Galba  took  the  precaution 
to  have  expiation  made  for  a  dream  that  disturbed  him.  This,  too,  was 
deemed  necessary  to  avert  ill  consequences  that  might  result  from  menac- 
ing dreams,  to  resort  to  certain  deities  called  the  Averrunci,  and  offer  them 
incense  and  salted  cakes  of  meal.  When  harassed  by  a  dream  people 
bathed  in  the  sea,  remained  sitting  a  whole  day  on  the  ground,  wallowed 
in  filth,  or  besmeared  themselves  with  it." — Dollinger. 
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taken  such  a  hold  on  the  king's  mind  that  he  must  know  its 
purport  and  interpretation,  however  unreasonable  the  demand 
may  be ;  and  accordingly  he  requires  of  the  wise  men  of 
Babylon,  who  affected  an  intercourse  with  Deity,  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  pretensions,  promising  them  the  highest  honours 
in  the  event  of  success,  and  threatening  them  with  death  in 
case  of  failure.' 

The  design  of  the  writer  in  depicting  this  remarkable 
dream  was  not  only  to  present  an  outline  of  successive  his- 
torical events  from  his  own  times  to  those  of  Antiochus,  but 
to  contrast  the  temporary  character  of  the  kingdoms  of  gold, 
and  silver,  and  brass,  and  iron,  with  the  enduring  nature  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  saints,  which  should  not  experience  the 
vicissitudes  of  former  kingdoms,  but  should  "  stand  for  ever." 

A  further  object  may  have  been  to  exalt  the  privileges  of 
those  who  remained  faithful  to  the  covenant  over  those  who 
had  apostatized  under  Antiochus.  The  issue  of  the  contest 
between  Daniel  and  the  wise  men  of  Babylon  is  favourable  to 
the  former,  and  ends  by  showing  that  the  dream  which  is 
unintelligible  to  the  astrologers,  magicians,  and  soothsayers, 
is  easy  of  interpretation  to  the  servant  of  Him  who  "giveth 
wisdom  unto  the  wise,  and  knowledge  to  them  that  know 
understanding.'^    Similar  trials  of  hcrmeneutical  skill  between 

'  The  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  its  interpretation  by  Daniel  pre- 
sent so  close  an  agreement  between  that  of  Pharaoh  and  its  interpretation 
by  Joseph  as  to  have  suggested  the  conclusion  that  the  former  supplied 
the  basis  on  which  the  latter  was  founded.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  a 
remarkable  similarity  exists  between  the  characters  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  respective  individuals.  Of  Joseph  and  of  Daniel  it  may  be  affirmed 
with  equal  fitness  that  both  were  carried  young  into  captivity  ;  both  cast 
into  the  pit  ;  both  compelled  to  assume  heathen  names  ;  that  both  found 
favour  in  their  house  of  bondage  and  conciliated  their  respective  masters 
Potiphar  and  Arioch,  possibly  the  executioners  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  and 
Babylon ;  that  both  were  raised  to  the  highest  honours  in  consequence  of 
the  interpretation  of  dreams ;  and  that  both  confessed  this  power  was  not 
their  own  ;  the  former  saying,  "  It  is  not  in  me  :  God  shall  give  Pharaoh 
an  answer  of  peace  " ;  the  latter,  "  This  secret  is  not  revealed  to  me  for 
any  wisdom  that  I  have  more  than  any  living  .  .  .  there  is  a  God  in 
heaven  that  revealeth  secrets." 
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the  prophet  and  the  heathen  magicians  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, and  end  invariably  with  the  same  result ;  the  superior 
wisdom  of  the  former  over  that  of  the  heathen  Casdim  being 
asserted  in  a  conspicuous  manner,  and  rewarded  with  the  most 
splendid  gifts  (ii.  48  ;  v,  29  ;  vi.  3). 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR'S   IMAGE   OF   GOLD. 

"  Nebuchadnezzar  the  king  made  an  image  of  gold,  whose 
height  was  threescore  cubits,  and  the  breadth  thereof  six 
cubits  ;  he  set  it  up  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  in  the  province  of 
Babylon."  This  plain,  it  is  said,  still  bears  the  name  of 
Dura ;  and  here,  it  is  thought,  the  Babylonian  monarch  set 
up  the  image  of  gold,  or,  more  probably,  overlaid  with  gold. 
This  image,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  historical 
image  of  the  dream,  may  have  been  a  statue  of  himself;  the 
practice  of  these  Eastern  despots  to  receive  divine  honours 
rendering  such  an  act  not  improbable  on  the  part  of  this,  the 
greatest  of  them  all.  (Compare,  "Who  is  God  but  Nabu- 
chodonosor .?"  (Judith  vi.  2;  iii.  8)  with  the  petition  of  the 
Samaritans  to  king  Antiochus  Epiphanes  the  god,  recorded 
by  Josephus.)  The  stupendous  height  of  the  image,  60  x  6, 
out  of  all  proportion  as  it  is  with  the  breadth,  does  not 
appear  so  incredible  to  us  as  it  does  to  others.  The  know- 
ledge we  now  have  of  those  ancient  empires  allows  us  to 
believe  that  the  Babylonians  were  competent  to  erect  gigantic 
statues,  and  possessed  of  skill  in  the  use  of  the  precious 
metals  to  overlay  them.  Indeed,  everything  about  that  superb 
dynasty  was  colossal.  Their  ideas  were  as  magnificent  as 
their  empire.  What  they  could  not  accomplish  by  mechanical 
science  they  effected  by  numerical  strength. 

The  dedication  of  this  image  appears  to  have  been  attended 
by  all  the  official  ceremony  which  a  rude  age  could  suggest. 
We  may  imagine,  then,  an  enormous  multitude,  of  "  all 
people,  and  nations,  and  languages,"  assembled  in  one  of  the 
vast  level  tracts  common  to  that  region,  to  do  homage,  at  a 
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pre-arranged  signal  of  barbarous  music/  to  the  golden  repre- 
sentation of  the  great  I^abylonian  autocrat,  which  his  pride 
and  self-sufficiency  had  set  up. 

To  this  universal  idolatry  there  is  an  exception.  Amidst 
the  obsequious  multitudes  assembled  on  that  plain,  three 
young  Jewish  captives  are  found  bold  enough  to  refuse  this 
act  of  homage,  and  to  decline  compliance  with  the  customs  of 
this  heathen  land.  And  this  is  done  in  the  face  of  a  terrible 
alternative  :  "  If  ye  worship  not  ye  shall  be  cast  the  same 
hour  into  the  midst  of  a  burning  fiery  furnace,  and  who  is 
that  God  that  shall  deliver  you  out  of  my  hands  .' " 

The  reply  of  these  young  men  is  calm  and  dignified.  "  O 
Nebuchadnezzar,  we  are  not  careful  to  answer  thee  in  this 
matter  :  if  it  be  so,  our  God  whom  we  serve  is  able  to  deliver 
us  from  the  burning  fiery  furnace,  and  He  will  deliver  us  out 
of  thy  hand,  O  king."  It  would  be  difficult  to  furnish  ade- 
quate images  of  the  fury  of  the  Babylonian  autocrat  at  this 
unexpected  refusal.  Like  the  "king  of  fierce  countenance " 
(viii.  23),  "  the  form  of  his  visage  was  changed  "  against  the 
audacious  recusants ;  he  commands  that  the  furnace  should 
be  heated  one-seven  times  more  than  it  was  wont  to  be 
heated  ;  orders  the  most  mighty  men  that  were  in  his  army 
to  bind  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  and  to  cast  them 
into  the  midst  of  the  burning  fiery  furnace. 

We  are  disposed  to  think  that  this  narrative  is  based  on  the 
cruel  practice  of  burning  alive  Jewish  captives,  an  atrocity  of 
which  the    Legends   of   the   Captivity   afford    an    example.^ 

^  These  musical  instruments  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  cornet, 
flute,  harp,  sackbut,  psaltery,  dulcimer,  with  perhaps  as  much  accuracy  of 
description  as  the  titles  of  judges,  treasurers,  counsellors,  and  sheriffs  are 
applied  to  the  viziers  of  the  province  of  Babylon. 

^  This  practice  appears  to  have  been  so  common  with  the  kings  of 
Babylon  as  to  have  fallen  into  proverbial  use.  Two  false  prophets, 
according  to  Jeremiah,  suffered  this  punishment;  and  they  of  the  Cap- 
tivity were  to  take  up  a  curse  against  similar  impostors,  and  to  say,  "  The 
Lord  make  thee  like  Zedckiah,  and  like  Ahal),  whom  the  king  of  Babylon 
roasted  in  the  fire"  (Jcr.  xxix.  22). 
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An  interval,  however,  of  more  than  four  centuries  from  the 
date  of  the  original  transaction  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
prodigies  with  which  it  is  encircled.  The  versions  of  Theo- 
dotion  and  the  LXX  exhibit  a  still  stronger  predilection  for 
the  marvellous,  by  asserting  that  "  the  king's  servants  that 
put  them  in  ceased  not  to  make  the  oven  hot  with  resin, 
pitch,  tow,  and  small  wood  :  so  that  the  flame  streamed  forth 
above  the  furnace  forty  and  nine  cubits !  and  it  passed  through 
and  burned  those  Chaldeans  it  found  about  the  furnace" 
(Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Children,  23,  24,  25).  In  addition 
to  this,  a  hymn  of  some  sixty-seven  verses  is  put  into  the 
mouths  of  the  captives  as  they  walked  in  the  midst  of  the 
fire,  to  which  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  satraps  are  supposed 
to  listen.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at.  The  age  which  we 
have  concluded  to  be  that  of  the  writer  was  credulous  in  the 
extreme.  The  heathen  were  too  much  accustomed  to  the 
prodigious  marvels  of  their  own  mythology  to  question  the 
more  sober  narrations  of  Daniel.  The  Jews  were  fast  follow- 
ing in  their  steps,  and  nothing  was  deemed  incredible. 

The  coincidence  between  the  scene  we  have  depicted  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  holy  people  is  too  obvious  to  need 
comment.  A  second  Nebuchadnezzar  had  arisen  in  the 
person  of  Antiochus,  whose  religious  intolerance  declared 
itself  in  the  attempt  to  coerce  all  those  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact  to  worship  the  gods  of  his  own  adoration.  With 
this  view  he  spared  neither  bribes  nor  torture.  He  conceived 
the  insane  idea  of  Hellenizing  a  nation  proverbially  inflexible 
in  its  religious  sentiments,  and  received  the  superb  answer  : 
*'  Be  it  known  unto  thee,  O  king,  that  we  will  not  serve  thy 
gods,  nor  worship  the  golden  image  which  thou  hast  set  up." 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  parallels  more  closely  fitting  with 
each  other  than  those  which  may  be  drawn  between  the 
Babylonian  and  the  Syrian  tyrants.  The  dedication  of  the 
golden  image  on  the  plain  of  Dura  corresponds  to  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  to  Jupiter  Olympius  ;  and 
the  compulsory  worship  of    the    three    children    to    similar 
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coercion  at  the  village  of  Modin.  The  destruction  of  the 
men  who  execute  the  king's  commands  reappears  in  the 
slaughter  by  Mattathias  of  the  commissioners  of  Antiochus ; 
and  the  faithfulness  of  the  martyrs  of  the  age  of  Daniel  is 
reproduced  in  the  stedfastness  of  those  of  the  latter  tribula- 
tion. In  a  word,  it  would  appear  simply  impossible  to 
account  for  the  reiterated  descriptions  of  patient  endurance 
under  trial  and  glorious  deliverance  out  of  trouble,  which  run 
like  a  thread  throughout  the  Book  of  Daniel,  except  on  the 
hypothesis  that  circumstances  had  arisen  demanding  the 
exercise  of  similar  endurance,  and  fostering  the  hope  of 
similar  deliverance. 


NEBUCHADNEZZAR'S   MADNESS. 

The  encyclical '  letter  contained  in  chap,  iv.,  expressive 
of  contrition  and  deep  humility,  and  addressed  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar to  "  all  people,  nations,  and  languages  that  dwell  in 
all  the  earth,"  represents  that  monarch  condemned,  on  ac- 
count of  his  pride,  to  lose  his  reason,  and  to  become  a  mono- 
maniac for  a  period  of  seven  years.  At  the  expiration  of 
this  time,  during  which  his  vast  empire  is  left  without  a  ruler, 
— a  circumstance  unnoticed  by  sacred  or  profane  historians, — 
his  reason  is  said  to  be  restored  to  him,  and  he  resumes  the 
government  of  his  kingdom.  The  machinery  made  use  of  by 
the  writer  to  describe  this  extraordinary  event  is  similar  to 
that  before  employed.  The  king,  as  in  chap,  ii.,  dreams  a 
dream,  which  none  of  the  wise  men  of  Babylon  can  interpret. 
He  sees  a  "tree  in  the  midst  of  the  earth"  (comp.  Ezek. 
xxxi.)  whose  height  was  great,  and  reached  unto  heaven.  In 
the   "  visions  of  his   head  upon   his  bed  "  he  also  sees  "  a 

'  The  fourth  chapter  appears  to  have  the  form  of  a  letter  addressed  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  to  all  the  subjects  of  his  vast  empire.  It  is  prefixed  in 
the  LXX  with  the  words  ^Apxy)  tijs  'En-taToX^?.  The  first  three  verses 
are  not  found  in  the  LXX,  and  arc  marked  as  doubtful  by  Theodotion. 
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watcher'  and  an  holy  one  coming  down  from  heaven,  and  say- 
ing, Hew  the  tree  down,  and  destroy  it  ;  yet  leave  the  stump 
of  the  roots  thereof  in  the  earth,  even  with  a  band  of  iron  and 
brass,  in  the  tender  grass  of  the  field  ;  and  let  it  be  wet  with 
the  dew  of  heaven,  and  let  his  portion  be  with  the  beasts  of 
the  field,  till  seven  times  pass  over  him  "  (iv.  22).  Daniel  is 
then  sent  for  to  give  the  interpretation.  He  explains  the  tree 
of  the  king  himself,  whose  greatness  had  grown  and  reached 
unto  heaven.  The  hewing  down  of  the  tree,  and  the  stump 
left  in  the  earth  till  seven  times  should  pass  over  it,  is  inter- 
preted of  the  deposition  of  Nebuchadnezzar  from  his  sove- 
reignty and  his  loss  of  reason  for  a  period  of  seven  years  ; 
at  the  end  of  which  time,  when  his  pride  should  be  sufficiently 
abased,  his  reason  should  return  to  him,  and  he  should  be 
again  established  in  his  kingdom.  "  All  this  (says  the  sacred 
narrative)  came  upon  the  king  Nebuchadnezzar.  At  the  end 
of  twelve  months  he  walked  in  the  palace  of  the  kingdom  of 
Babylon.  The  king  spake,  and  said.  Is  not  this  great 
Babylon,  that  I  have  built  for  the  house  of  the  kingdom  by 
the  might  of  my  power,  and  for  the  honour  of  my  majesty  .'* 
While  the  word  was  in  the  king's  mouth,  there  fell  a  voice 
from  heaven,  saying,  O  king  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  thee  it  is 
spoken  ;  The  kingdom  is  departed  from  thee,  and  they  shall 
drive  thee  from  men,  and  thy  dwelling  shall  be  with  the 
beasts  of  the  field  :  they  shall  make  thee  to  eat  grass  as  oxen„ 
and  seven  times  shall  pass  over  thee,  until  thou  knowest  that 
the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth  it 
to  whomsoever  he  will  "  ^  (iv.  21-32). 

^  "  Et  ecce,  vigil,  isqiic  saiictus,  de  cjelo  descendebat  .  .  .  Scholion 
codicis  Alexandrini  apud  Theodot.  :  To  Se  eip  {hir)  ovhkv  erepov  17  dyprjynpos 
Koi  aypvTTvos  (p^xrjveveTai — nomen  angelorum,  quippe  qui  rem  ipsis  creditam. 
custodiunt"  (Alaurer). 

-  It  appears  strange  that  so  remarkable  an  event  as  the  insanity  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  should  have  been  passed  over  in  silence  by  all  post-exile 
writers,  as  well  as  by  those  numerous  profane  historians  who  have  re- 
corded so  many  of  the  deeds  of  the  great  king.  Indeed,  so  improbable 
did  the  contents  of  this  chapter  appear  to  the  church  of  former  times,  that 
they  resorted  to  an  allegorical  interpretation.     The  fall  of  the  king  from- 
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And  in  selecting  this  subject  from  the  annals  of  the  Cap- 
tivity, the  writer  may  have  wished  to  draw  a  parallel  between 
the  circumstances  of  the  Babylonian  and  Syrian  monarchs. 
The  pride  of  the  one  at  the  sight  of  his  splendid  capital 
would  seem  reproduced  in  the  presumption  of  the  other  who 
thought  "  he  could  reach  to  the  stars  of  heaven  " ;  the  heaven- 
sent madness  of  the  former  finds  a  counterpart  in  the  frantic 
conduct  of  the  latter,  who  obtained  the  sobriquet  of  'Eirc/jLavr]^, 
the  madman  ;  the  humble  confession  of  the  first,  "  they  that 
walk  in  pride  He  is  able  to  abase,"  is  repeated  almost  vcr- 
batiin  in  the  similar  acknowledgment  of  the  second,  "  it  is 
meet  to  be  subject  unto  God,  and  that  a  man  that  is  mortal 
should  not  proudly  think  of  himself  as  if  he  were  God  "  ; 
whilst  the  encyclical  letter  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  expressive  of 
repentance,  and  addressed  to  all  people,  and  nations,  and  lan- 
guages, is  answered  by  the  contrite  letters  written  by  Antio- 
chus  to  the  Jews,  "  containing  the  form  of  a  supplication  " 
(2  Mace.  ix.).  And  a  character  more  suited  to  the  writer's 
purpose  could  not  have  been  found  in  the  range  of  sacred 
history  ;  the  circumstances  of  Nebuchadnezzar  corresponding 
more  closely  with  those  of  Antiochus  than  with  those  of  any 
other  persecutor  of  the  holy  people.  The  former  invaded 
Judea,  destroyed  the  temple,  carried  away  the  holy  vessels, 

the  height  of  regal  dignity  to  the  level  of  the  brute  creation,  typified  in  their 
estimation  "  Satan,  as  lightning  falling  down  from  heaven"  (Luke  x.  18)  ; 
or  the  dragon  cast  out  into  the  earth,  and  drawing  with  him  the  third 
part  of  the  stars  of  heaven  (Rev.  xii.).  It  was  also  deemed  incredible 
that  a  man  should  be  fed  on  grass  for  seven  years,  living  for  that  period 
among  beasts  without  injury,  and  that  the  throne  should  be  kept  vacant 
for  a  madman  for  so  long  a  time.  Jerome,  however,  finds  fault  with  such  in- 
credulity, and  argues  that  the  circumstance  of  a  man  being  changed  into  a 
beast  is  not  so  marvellous  as  that  of  men  being  changed  into  flowers,  and  trees 
and  stars,and  stones,  according  to  ancient  mythology.  It  is  possible  indeed 
to  conceive  that  the  madness  of  Nebuchadnezzar  may  be  resolved  into  a 
rare  disease  called  lycantbropy,  in  which  the  sufferers  imagined  themselves 
changed  into  wolves,  and  imitated  their  cries  ;  but  it  is  more  difficult  to 
believe  that  the  period  over  which  the  malady  of  the  heathen  prince  ex- 
tended should  be  "  seven  "  years,  "  seven  "  being  a  Jewish  number  of  per- 
fection, and  inapplicable  to  the  circumstances  of  a  heathen  monarch. 
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compelled  the  captive  Jews  to  forsake  their  own  religion,  and 
to  worship  the  golden  image  which  he  had  set  up.  These 
abominations  are  repeated  by  the  latter  in  an  aggravated 
form.  Again  is  Judea  invaded  by  the  "  armies  of  the  aliens," 
the  temple  violated,  the  holy  vessels  plundered,  and  the  Jews 
compelled  to  forsake  the  worship  of  Jehovah  for  that  of 
Roman  (or  Grecian)  deities.  A  parallelism  so  complete  and 
harmonious  was  not  to  be  lightly  passed  by.  Our  prophet, 
therefore,  with  an  admirable  discretion,  preferred  the  times  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  to  those  of  Sennacherib,  or  any  other  in- 
vader, as  more  fully  illustrative  of  the  calamities  he  wished  to 
describe  ;  made  the  legends,  which  the  prolonged  period  of 
exile  doubtless  furnished  in  great  abundance,  the  foundation 
of  his  spirit-stirring  and  patriotic  episodes  ;  encouraged  his 
countrymen,  by  the  recollection  of  former  deliverances,  to 
resist  to  the  death  the  attempts  upon  their  civil  and  religious 
freedom  ;  and  sent  forth  his  true-hearted  appeal  under  the 
name  and  authority  of  a  revered  prophet  of  his  nation  ;  thus 
securing  a  consideration  for  his  subject  which  he  could  not 
have  otherwise  obtained. 

BELSHAZZAR'S   FEAST. 

"  Belshazzar,^  the  king,  made  a  great  feast  to  a  thousand 
(LXX,  2000)  of  his  lords,  and  drank  wine  before  (or  over 
against)  the  thousand."  This  feast  may  have  been  made  in 
honour  of  some  of  the  gods  of  Babylon,  for  it  is  said  that 
"  they  drank  wine,  and  praised  the  gods  of  gold,  and  of 
silver,  of  brass,  of  iron,  of  wood,  and  of  stone."  This  banquet 
was  distinguished  from  others  of  similar  character  by  a  deed 

^  The  identity  of  Belshazzar  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dispute.  He  is 
called  in  this  chapter  the  "  son"  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  latter  is  con- 
tinually spoken  of  as  his  father  (v.  2,  11,  13,  18)  ;  but  Evil-Merodach 
succeeded  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  kingdom  (Jer.  lii.  31),  and  the  time  of 
Babylon's  capture  is  fixed  by  the  same  prophet  in  the  third  generation 
from  Nebuchadnezzar — "  All  nations  shall  serve  him  and  his  son,  and  his 
son's  son,  until  the  very  time  of  his  land  come"  (Jer.  xxvii.  7). 
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of  wanton  impiety.  "  Belshazzar,  whiles  he  tasted  the  wine, 
{jam  temidentus)  commanded  to  bring  the  gold  and  silver 
vessels  which  his  father  Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken  out  of  the 
temple  which  was  in  Jerusalem,  that  the  king  and  his  princes, 
his  wives,  and  his  concubines,  might  drink  therein."  Josephus 
informs  us  that  "  Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken  them  out  of  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  but  had  not  made  use  of  them,  but  had 
put  them  into  his  own  temple."  Now,  for  the  first  time,  they 
are  brought  from  the  spot  where  they  had  been  kept  with 
superstitious  reverence,  and  are  desecrated  by  libations 
poured  in  honour  of  the  Babylonian  deities. 

"  In  the  same  hour  came  forth  fingers  of  a  man's  hand 
(comp.  Ezek.  ii.  9,  viii.  3)  and  wrote  over  against  the  candle- 
stick upon  the  plaster  of  the  wall,  and  the  king  saw  the  part 
(the  extremity)  of  the  hand  that  wrote.'^  The  words  traced  by 
these  superhuman  fingers  are  three  in  number  ;  the  first  being 
repeated  possibly  by  way  of  emphasis.  "  Mene  ;  God  hath 
numbered  thy  kingdom  and  finished  it.  Tekel  ;  thou  art 
weighed  in  the  balances  and  art  found  wanting.  Peres  ;  thy 
kingdom  is  divided,  and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians  " — 
to  the  Mede  and  to  the  Persian.  The  last  word,  especially  in 
its  plural  form  Pharsin,  bearing  an  evident  affinity  to  "  Per- 
sians." A  short  message,  it  is  true,  but  one  of  awful  sig- 
nificance to  that  impious  monarch :  for  "  in  that  night,"  that 
night  of  wanton  insult  and  bold  defiance  of  the  Majesty  of 
heaven,  that  night  of  gross  licentiousness  and  revolting  in- 
temperance, the  narrative  says  (although  the  contrary  is 
stated  by  Berosus)  "  was  Belshazzar  king  of  the  Chaldeans 
slain." 

It  is  conceived  that  the  foundation  of  this  dramatic  repre- 
sentation is  to  be  found  in  the  description  given  by  Jeremiah 
of  the  sudden  capture  of  Babylon  by  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
at  a  season  of  furious  revelry,  during  which  "  her  princes,  and 
ker  wise  men,  her  captains,  and  her  rulers,  and  her  mighty 
men,"  should  be  made  "drunken,"  and  should  "sleep  a  per- 
petual sleep,  and  not  awake"  (Jer.  li.  32-57).      As  the  "cedar 
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in  Lebanon  "  (Ezek.  xxxi.)  supplied  the  basis  of  the  great  tree 
hewn  down  of  Daniel  iv.  ;  so  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  may 
have  furnished  the  materials  out  of  which  the  writer  drew 
his  highly-wrought  yet  fundamentally  truthful  narrative. 
Under  the  figure  of  the  magnificent  banquet,  so  suddenly 
and  mysteriously  interrupted,  he  not  only  marked  the  period 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  great  Babylonian  empire,  but  en- 
deavoured to  show  that  its  last  monarch  stood  upon  the  verge 
of  an  approaching  crisis,  that  God  had  numbered  the  years  of 
his  kingdom  and  finished  it,  that  the  Persian  mule,^  aided  by 
his  associate  the  Mede,  was  standing  even  then  outside  the 
walls  of  Babylon,  and  that  "  the  very  time  of  his  land  had 
come." 

And  in  recasting  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  into  its  present 
form  the  Maccabean  editor,  according  to  his  usual  custom, 
seems  to  have  referred  pointedly  to  the  circumstances  of  his 
own  age.  The  rare  and  peculiar  offence  of  Belshazzar  was 
impiety.  Out  of  mere  wantonness  of  insult  to  the  Majesty 
on  high  he  commanded  the  holy  vessels  to  be  introduced  at 
his  licentious  feast.  There  could  have  been  no  temptation  to 
commit  this  sacrilege.  It  was  a  profound  and  meditated  re- 
proach to  the  God  of  heaven.  A  similar  act  of  wanton 
impiety  was  perpetrated  by  Antiochus  when  he  set  up  the 
abomination  which  maketh  desolate  above  the  altar.  It  was 
a  gratuitous  and  inexcusable  provocation  of  Deity.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  done  solely  on  the  ground  of  insult  to 
the  God  of  heaven  as  well  as  to  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
Jewish  people,  swine's  flesh  being  an  unclean  offering  for- 
bidden by  their  law.  In  his  obstinacy,  moreover,  as  well  as 
in  impiety,  Belshazzar  was  no  inapt  prototype  of  his  Syrian 
imitator.      Aware  of  the  punishment  which  had  overtaken 

*  A  fragment  of  Abydenus,  copied  from  Megasthenes,  and  preserved  by 
Eusebius,  relates  that,  whilst  Nebuchadnezzar  was  walking  on  the  roof 
of  his  palace  he  was  seized  with  a  divine  inspiration,  and  predicted  the 
conquest  of  Babylon  by  a  Persian  mule,  whose  associate  should  be  a 
Mede.  When  he  had  delivered  this  oracular  saying  he  disappeared 
(Praep.  Evang.,  ix.  41). 
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his  renowned  ancestor  on  account  of  his  pride,  he  carried  his 
presumption  to  still  greater  lengths,  and  thereby  incurred  the 
stern  rebuke  of  the  prophet,  "  Thou  knewcst  all  this " 
(ver.  22,  23).  The  obstinacy  of  the  Babylonian  finds  a  counter- 
part in  that  of  the  Syrian  offender.  He,  too,  neglected  the 
warning  given  by  the  fate  of  his  father,  the  Great  Antiochus, 
who  perished  ignominiously  in  the  attempt  to  plunder  the 
temple  of  Belus  in  Elymais.  He,  too,  "  lifted  up  himself 
against  the  Lord  of  heaven."  He,  too,  laid  impious  hands 
upon  the  holy  vessels  of  the  temple,  and  "  entered  proudly 
into  the  sanctuary,  and  took  away  the  golden  altar,  and  the 
candlestick  of  light,  and  all  the  vessels  thereof,  and  the  table 
of  the  shewbread,  and  the  pouring  vessels,  and  the  vials,  and 
the  censers  of  gold,  and  the  veil,  and  the  crowns,  and  the 
golden  ornaments  that  were  before  the  temple,  all  which  he 
pulled  off:  he  also  took  the  silver,  and  the  gold,  and  the 
precious  vessels  ;  also  he  took  the  hidden  treasures  which  he 
found  ;  and  when  he  had  taken  all  away  he  went  into  his  own 
land"  (i  Mace.  i.  21-24).  To  these  points  of  resemblance 
may  be  added  that  of  the  sudden  fate  which  overtook  Bel- 
shazzar,  slain  "  in  that  night "  of  licentious  revelry  and 
wanton  impiety,  corresponding  with  the  equally  sudden  end 
of  Antiochus  struck  down  by  a  divine  judgment  in  the  act  of 
providing  means  for  carrying  on  his  iniquitous  campaign 
against  the  Jews. 

THE   DEN   OF   LIONS. 
"  It  pleased  Darius^  to  set  over  the  kingdom  an  hundred 

'  The  question  of  the  identity  of  "  Darius,  the  Median,"  like  that  of 
Belshazzar,  is  one  which  has  occupied  the  best  attention  of  rival  critics, 
but  for  which  no  solution  seems  likely  to  be  found.  According  to  Scrip- 
ture (ix.  i)  he  is  "the  son  of  Ahasuerus  of  the  seed  of  the  Medes  " ! 
according  to  Josephus  and  Xenophon  he  is  the  son  of  Astyages.  Emi- 
nent scholars  of  the  past  and  present  day  have  identified  him  with 
Cyaxares  II.,  the  uncle  and  father-in-law  of  Cyrus,  with  whom  he  was 
associated  in  the  conquest  of  Babylon  ;  a  view  confirmed  by  Josephus, 
who  says  that  Babylon  was  taken  by  "  Darius,  the  son  of  Astyages, 
who  had  another  name  among  the  Greeks"  (Aui.  x.  11). 
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and  twenty  princes  (LXX,  'an  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
satraps  ')  which  should  be  over  the  whole  kingdom  ;  and  over 
these  three  presidents  ;  of  whom  Daniel  was  first :  that  the 
princes  might  give  accounts  unto  them,  and  the  king  should 
have  no  damage.  Then  this  Daniel  was  preferred  above 
the  presidents  and  princes,  because  an  excellent  spirit  was 
in  him  ;  and  the  king  sought  to  set  him  over  the  whole 
realm"  (vi.  1-3). 

This  elevated  position  was  not  without  its  dangers.  The 
presidents  and  princes  of  Babylon,  indignant  at  the  preference 
shown  to  a  Jewish  stranger,  sought  to  find  occasion  against 
Daniel  concerning  his  ministration  of  public  affairs;  but  his 
integrity  was  too  conspicuous  to  be  impeached,  "  forasmuch 
as  he  was  faithful,  neither  w^s  there  any  error  ^  or  fault  found 
in  him.^'  Unable  to  convict  him  of  political  dishonesty,  they 
hope  to  obtain  a  verdict  against  him  concerning  the  law  of 
his  God.  The  stratagem  was  well  and  deeply  laid.  The 
unsuspecting  monarch  is  persuaded  to  issue  an  edict  still 
more  unqualified  than  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar  ;  the  latter 
compelled  his  subjects  to  worship  the  golden  image  which  he 
had  set  up,  but  the  former  forbade  all  worship  except  his  own 
for  thirty  days.  The  artifice  of  the  enemies  of  Daniel  suc- 
ceeded. Watching  his  conduct  during  the  well-known  hours 
of  morning,  noonday,  and  evening  devotion,  they  find  "  Daniel 
praying  and  making  supplication  before  his  God,"  and,  turn- 
ing to  the  worst  account  the  immutability  of  the  savage  laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  cause  him  to  be  cast  into  the  den 

^  The  self-praise  conspicuous  throughout  the  book  is  a  strong  argument 
against  its  genuineness  (comp.  i.  19,  20  ;  v.  11,  12  ;  vi.  3,4).  This  lauda- 
tory spirit,  consistent  enough  in  the  mouth  of  others,  is  painful  on  the 
supposition  that  Daniel  is  the  author  of  the  book  which  bears  his  name. 
Contrast  the  humihty  of  Moses,  "  Who  am  I  that  I  should  go  unto 
Pharaoh,  and  that  I  should  bring  forth  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
Egypt "  (Exod.  iii.  1 1  ;  iv.  10)  ;  or  that  of  Jeremiah,  "  Ah,  Lord  God, 
behold  I  cannot  speak,  for  I  am  a  child"  (Jer.  i.  6) ;  or  that  of  the  Bap- 
tist, "  I  am  not  the  Christ  ;  (but  only)  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the 
wilderness.  Make  straight  the  way  of  the  Lord,  as  said  the  prophet 
Esaias"  (John  i.  20-23). 
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of  lions.^  The  distress  of  the  king  at  the  success  of  Daniel's 
enemies ;  his  fruitless  attempt  to  evade  the  severity  of  the 
Medo-Persian  laws  ;  his  sleepless  night  {pcrnoctavit  incoetiatiis, 
et  concubitias  non  admisit  ad  se) ;  his  early  visit  to  the  lion- 
pit  ;  his  joy  at  finding  Daniel  unhurt  ;  and  his  command  to 
cast  the  accusers  and  their  families  into  the  den  of  the 
accused)  complete  the  picture  and  give  it  a  lively  interest. 
The  result  of  this  remarkable  deliverance  corresponds  with 
those  of  previous  interpositions  on  behalf  of  the  prophet  and 
his  companions.  Darius  makes  a  decree,  similar  to  that  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  to  all  people,  and  nations,  and  languages, 
that  in  every  dominion  of  his  kingdom  "men  tremble  and  fear 
before  the  God  of  Daniel."  These  kings,  to  whom  Belshazzar 
may  be  added,  are  also  represented  as  promoting  Daniel  to 
the  highest  honours,  and  as  issuing  edicts  to  their  numerous 
subjects,  of  which  no  traces  are  to  be  found  in  history,  com- 
manding them  to  reverence  the  God  of  Israel. 

The  object  of  the  Maccabean  editor  in  recasting  into  its 
present  shape  an  event  which  the  lapse  of  years  may  have 
transferred  from  Jeremiah  or  Joseph  to  Daniel,  is  sufficiently 
apparent.  A  new  Darius  had  arisen,  demanding  regal  deifica- 
tion, "exalting  and  magnifying  himself  above  every  god,"  and 
"  establishing  a  royal  statute  and  a  firm  decree,"  that  whoso- 
ever should  ask  a  petition  of  any  god  or  man,  excepting  those 
of  his  own  adoration,  should  suff"er  a  martyr's  death.  "  He 
forbade  them  (says  Josephus)  to  offer  those  sacrifices  which 
they  used  to  oficr  to  God  according  to  the  law     ...     he 


'  A  den  of  lions,  preposterous  as  the  idea  may  seem  to  us,  appears  to 
have  been  a  common  if  not  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  palace  of  an 
Eastern  monarch  ;  the  noble  animals  being  kept  either  as  executioners 
for  state  criminals,  or  for  the  purpose  of  hunting,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  favourite  diversion  of  the  kings  of  Babylon  and  Persia.  With  what- 
ever difficulties  the  miraculous  part  of  this  history  is  encompassed,  we  do 
not  consider  the  existence  of  a  den  of  lions  near  the  king's  palace  as  one 
of  them  ;  the  presence  of  such  a  menagerie  being  as  much  in  accord- 
ance with  Eastern  habits,  as  that  of  astrologers  at  the  court  of  the  king 
of  Babylon. 
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also  compelled  them  to  forsake  the  worship  which  they  paid 
their  own  God,  and  to  adore  those  whom  he  took  to  be  gods 
.  .  .  he  also  appointed  overseers  who  should  compel  them 
to  do  what  he  commanded  .  .  .  and  if  there  were  any- 
sacred  book  or  law  found  it  was  destroyed  ;  and  those  with 
whom  they  were  found  miserably  perished  also  "  (Ant.  xii.  5). 
In  the  face  of  this  command  men  were  found  who,  like 
Daniel,  regarded  not  the  decree  which  the  king  had  signed, 
but  who  "were  fully  resolved  and  confirmed  in  themselves 
/not  to  eat  any  unclean  thing,  wherefore  they  choose  rather  to 
die  .  .  .  that  they  might  not  profane  the  holy  covenant ; 
so  then  they  died  "  (i  Mace.  i.  62,  63).  And,  thrice-blessed 
and  holy  martyrs,  ye  have  not  died  in  vain.  A  sacred  light 
streaming  adown  the  record  of  your  glorious  deeds  kindles  a 
flame  of  generous  sympathy  in  every  heart ;  and  ye  stand 
forth  to  succeeding  ages  the  revered  and  undying  memorials 
of  principle  preferred  before  expediency,  and  of  piety  cherished 
above  life  itself. 

That  portion  of  the  book  which  may  be  called  the  bio- 
graphy of  Daniel  ends  with  this  deliverance  :  the  remaining 
part  being  chiefly  occupied  with  an  historico-prophetic  narra- 
tion of  events  extending  to  the  times  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
And  it  is  only  when  viewed  in  the  light  in  which  we  have 
attempted  to  present  the  subject  that  the  former  part  of  the 
book  can  be  regarded  in  unity  with  the  latter.  Apart  from 
the  consideration  that  the  historical  is  illustrative  of  the 
prophetical  portion,  no  sufficient  reason  can  be  given  for  the 
intermixture  of  personal  biography  and  prophetic  vision  in  a 
work  purporting  to  be  written  by  the  same  individual.  But 
when  it  is  perceived  that  the  scenes  on  the  plain  of  Dura  and 
at  Babylon  prefigure  those  elsewhere  enacted  ;  that  the  idola- 
trous deifications  of  the  monarchs  of  Babylon  and  Media 
reflect  impieties  of  a  subsequent  age  ;  that  the  deliverances  of 
the  servants  of  God  who  trusted  in  Him  in  old  time  fore- 
shadow the  triumphs  of  those  saints  who  should  in  later  days 
possess  the  kingdom:  the  unity  is  restored,  the  plan  of  the 
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writer  is  seen  to  be  consistent,  and  the  prophetic  vision  re- 
solves itself  into  one  grand  whole  of  absorbing  interest 
having  for  its  object  the  suffering  and  the  rescue  of  the  holy 
people. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE   FOUR   GREAT   BEASTS. 

BEFORE  an  interpretation  of  these  mysterious  symbols 
can  be  offered,  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  down  a  prin- 
ciple which  may  serve  to  unlock  their  meaning.  This  princi- 
ple assumes  that  not  only  the  visions  of  the  Great  Image 
(chap,  ii.)  and  of  the  Four  Great  Beasts  (chap,  vii.),  which  are 
admitted  to  be  double  one  of  another,  but  that  the  subsequent 
visions  of  the  Ram  and  the  He-goat  (chap,  viii.),  of  the 
Seventy  Weeks  (chap,  ix.),  and  the  explanatory  vision  of  chap- 
ters X.,  xi.,  xii.,  are  component  parts  of  one  grand  historico- 
prophetic  scheme ;  in  which,  as  is  not  unusual  in  similar 
writings,  unity  of  subject  is  preserved  under  variety  of  descrip- 
tion. Regarding  these  visions,  therefore,  as  pictorial  repre- 
sentations of  the  same  events,  we  are  led  to  confine  their 
interpretation  within  a  limited  chronological  period,  marked 
out  by  the  dominion  of  those  kings  who  figure  in  this  pro- 
phecy, rather  than  to  extend  their  application  to  world- 
empires  which  have  succeeded  each  other  upon  the  earth. 

A  characteristic  feature  in  these  visions  is  their  abrupt  ter- 
mination at  a  period  beyond  which  the  prophecy  does  not 
appear  to  extend.  With  the  arrival  of  a  well-defined  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  Syrian  successors  of  Alexander,  a  new 
character  is  introduced,  whose  extraordinary  career  it  would 
seem  the  principal  object  of  the  writer  of  this  book  to  describe. 
He  is  distinguished  as  one  who  should  bear  a  tyrannous  hate 
against  the  Jewish  people,  should  speak  great  and  blas- 
phemous words  against  the  Most  High,  should  think  to  change 
times  and  laws,  should  pollute  the  sanctuary  of  strength,  take 
away  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  set  up  the  abomination  that 
maketh  desolate  ;  but,  at  the  "  time  appointed,"  should  be 
"cut  off"  by  a  miserable  and  remediless  excision,  and  should 
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be  "  broken  without  " — in  zvant  of — (helping)  "  hand."  With 
the  destruction  of  this  oppressor  a  chmax  is  reached,  and 
the  end  of  the  prophecy  attained.  Proceeding  then  upon 
the  principle  that  the  symbols,  although  varied,  are  repre- 
sentations of  the  same  events,  we  shall  interpret  them  in 
connection  with  and  as  mutually  explanatory  of  each  other ; 
whilst  the  horizon  by  which  they  are  circumscribed  will 
confine  our  exegesis  within  the  limits  of  the  past,  and  prevent 
excursion  of  our  inquiries  into  subjects  with  which  the  pro- 
phecy does  not  appear  to  be  concerned. 

The  view  not  unfrequently  taken  of  the  Four  Great  Beasts 
which  arise  out  of  the  sea  of  the  heathen  world,  is  that  they 
represent  the  four  world-empires  of  Babylon,  Medo-Persia, 
Greece,  and  Rome,  which  have  successively  held  dominion 
over  the  habitable  earth.^  To  this  it  may  be  said  that  these 
symbols  do  not  seem  so  much  to  encourage  the  idea  of 
empires  extending  over  the  whole  world,  as  to  designate 
particular  kings,  whose  affairs  were  mixed  up  with  those 
of  the  Jewish  people  previous  to  the  times  of  Antiochus. 
It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  the  last  of  these,  the  Roman 
power,  does  not  come  within  the  chronological  term  of  these 
visions,  and  to  this  it  may  be  added  that  no  persecutor  of  the 
holy  people  arises  out  of  that  power  whose  actions  correspond 
with  those  of  the  "little  horn."  This  has  been  so  strongly  felt 
by  the  champions  of  the  traditional  view  that  they  have  been 
compelled  to  invent  an  imaginary  Antichrist  to  be  revealed 
hereafter,  whose  atrocities  will,  it  is  conjectured,  square  with 
those  attributed  to  the  "  little  horn "  :  a  theory  which  only 
eludes  refutation  because  it  offers  no  proof.     Without  how- 

'  This  view  of  the  Roman  empire  being  the  fourth  "  originated  (says 
Mr.  Westcott)  at  a  time  when  the  triumphant  advent  of  Messiah  was  the 
object  of  immediate  expectation,  and  the  Roman  empire  appeared  to  be 
the  last  in  the  series  of  earthly  kingdoms.  The  long  interval  of  conflict 
which  has  followed  the  first  advent  found  no  place  in  the  anticipations  of 
the  first  Christians  ;  and  in  succeeding  ages  the  Roman  period  has  been 
unnaturally  prolonged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  theory  which  took 
its  rise  in  a  state  of  thought  which  experience  has  proved  false." 
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ever  pausing  to  inquire  how,  or  in  what  degree,  the  martyrs 
under  the  Syrian  persecution  could  be  cheered  by  the  some- 
what irrelevant  announcement  of  the  coming  of  Antichrist 
at  some  future  crisis  of  the  Church's  history,  we  offer  a 
few  reasons  which  may  show  that  the  Roman  empire  does 

i  not  seem  to  be  intended  by  the  last  of  these  symbols. 

That  by  the  Fourth  Great  Beast  the  Roman  empire  is 
not  signified,  would  seem  plain  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  above-named  kingdom  cannot  with  accuracy  be  said 
to  succeed  the  three  first  kingdoms ;  the  sway  exercised 
by  these  being  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  Asiatic,  and  ex- 
tending  beyond   the   river   Euphrates,    whereas    that    river 

I  was  the  eastern  limit  of  the  Roman  empire.  Added  to 
this,  the  Romans  were  not  the  immediate  successors  of 
the  empire  of  Alexander,  neither  can  their  kingdom  be 
said  to  have  followed  the  Macedonian  as  the  Babylonian 
was  followed  by  the  Median ;  the  kingdom  immediately 
succeeding  the  Asiatic  rule  of  the  successors  of  Alex- 
ander being  that  of  the  Parthians,  and  these  were  never 
brought  under  the  Roman  yoke.  The  world-empire  of 
the  Romans  was,  moreover,  an  afterthought  with  which 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  writer  of  this  book  was  ac- 
quainted ;  nor  indeed  can  it  be  asserted  that  Rome  was 
at  that  time  on  a  par  with  the  great  Asiatic  kingdoms. 
Newly  delivered  from  the  desperate  Punic  struggles  which 
at  one  time  threatened  the  loss  of  national  existence,  she 
had  but  small  and  recently  acquired  possessions  in  Europe 
and  none  whatever  in  the  East.  In  the  third  book  of 
the  Jewish  Sibyl,  whose  date  is  certainly  later  than  the 
time  of  Antiochus,  the  author  of  this  singular  Apocaliptik 
not  only  maintains  the  superiority  of  the  great  Asiatic 
kingdoms  over  that  of  Rome,  but  threatens  that  Asia  should 
repay  to  the  Romans  all  the  evils  done  to  them  by  the 
latter  {Orac.  Sibyll.  iii.  350-364).  A  similar  conclusion  is 
arrived  at  from  a  comparison  of  the  Beast  rising  up  out 
of   the  sea.    Rev.   xiii.    i-io  (the   Roman  power),   with    the 
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Four  Great  Beasts  of  Daniel  vii. ;  for  whilst  the  latter  are 
distinguished  by  the  separate  symbols  of  a  lion,  a  bear, 
a  leopard,  and  the  ten  horns,  the  former  comprises  all  of 
these  four  symbols,  and  must  therefore  be  distinct  from 
and   subsequent  to  them, 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOLD. 
Chapter  IL 
"  Thou,  O  king,  sawcst,  and  behold  a  great  image.     This  great  image, 
whose  brightness  was  excellent,  stood  before  thee  ;  and  the  form  thereof 
was  terrible.     This  image's  head  was  of  fine  gold  "  (ii.  31,  32). 

"  Thou,  O  king,  art  a  king  of  kings  :  for  the  God  of  heaven  hath  given 
thee  a  kingdom,  power,  and  strength,  and  glory.  .  .  .  Thou  art  this 
headofgold"(ii.  37,  38). 

Chapter  VIL 
"  Four  great  beasts  came  up  from  the  sea,  diverse  one  from  another. 
The  first  was  like  a  lion,  and  had  eagle's  wings.     I  beheld  till  the  wings 
thereof  were  plucked,  and  it  was  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  and  made  stand 
upon  the  feet  as  a  man,  and  a  man's  heart  was  given  to  it "  (vii.  3,  4). 

The  first  of  these  symbols  is  explained  in  the  book  itself, 
and  therefore  little  more  need  be  said.  Suffice  it  to  observe 
that  the  glory  of  the  Babylonian  kingdom  was  at  its  height 
during  the  splendid  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  the  "  king  of 
kings  from  the  north  "  (Ezek.  xxvi.  7),  and  may  also  be  sup- 
posed to  have  expired  with  him.  Nineveh,  Egypt,  Tyre, 
Judea,  in  addition  to  other  conquests,  yielded  their  treasures 
to  embellish  his  superb  city.  The  very  bricks  of  his  palace 
inscribed,  as  it  is  said,  with  his  name,  repeated  the  panegyric 
of  Scripture  :  "  Babylon  the  glory  of  kingdoms  ;  the  beauty  of 
the  Chaldecs'  excellency."  "  The  golden  city."  "  The  praise 
of  the  whole  earth."     "  TJiou  art  tJiis  head  of  gold." 

"  The  lion  with  eagle's  wings,"  inconsistent  as  the  notion 
may  appear  to  us,  would  nevertheless  be  an  appropriate 
symbol  either  of  the  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  empires  ;  co- 
lossal specimens  of  winged  lions,  dug  out  of  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh,  being  among  the  discoveries  of  this  wonder-working 
age.     The  Babylonians  are  described   under   both  of  these 
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symbols.  "The  lion  (says  Jeremiah)  is  come  up  from  his 
thicket  .  .  .  his  horses  are  swifter  than  eagles''  (Jer.  iv. 
7,  13  ;  Deut.  xxviii.  49;  Ezek.  xvii.  3,  12  ;  Hab.  i.  8).  But 
although  the  emblem  of  a  lion  with  eagle's  wings  might  be 
typical  generally  of  those  ancient  empires,  peculiar  features 
observable  in  the  symbol  itself  confine  its  interpretation  to 
one  particular  individual.  "  The  wings  thereof  plucked  wJiere- 
with  {Grotiits)  it  was  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  and  its  being 
made  to  stand  on  its  feet  as  a  man,  and  a  man's  heart  given 
to  it"  (allusion  to  which  seems  to  be  made  in  the  words, 
"  Let  his  heart  be  changed  from  man's,  and  let  a  beast's  heart 
be  given  unto  him,  and  let  seven  times  pass  over  him.  .  .  . 
And  at  the  end  of  the  days,  I,  Nebuchadnezzar,  lifted  up 
mine  eyes  unto  heaven,  and  mine  understanding  returned 
unto  me,  and  I  blessed  the  Most  High":  iv.  16,  34)— have 
an  unmistakable  reference  to  a  well-known  event  in  the 
history  of  the  Babylonian  monarch.  We  are  compelled 
therefore  to  explain  this  symbol  of  the  separate  rule  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  as  distinguished  from  that  subsequently 
exercised  by  his  descendants.  Successive  empires  as  they 
arise  are  marked  by  emblems  significant  of  the  number  or  the 
importance  of  their  rulers.  This  first  and  greatest  of  them 
all  stands  by  himself  in  the  unity  of  magnificent  dominion, 
"  Thoii  art  this  head  of  gold^ 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  SILVER. 

Chapter  II. 

"  His  breast  and  his  arms  of  silver  "  (ii.  32). 

"  After  thee  shall  arise  another  kingdom  inferior  to  thee  "  (ii.  39). 

Chapter  VII. 
"  Behold  another  beast,  a  second,  like  to  a  bear  :  and  it  raised  up  itself 
on  one  side,  and  it  had  three  ribs  in  the  mouth  of  it,  between  the  teeth  of 
it ;  and  they  said  thus  unto  it.  Arise,  devour  much  flesh"  (vii.  5). 

The  indistinctness  of  the  imagery  under  which  the  second 
beast  is  symbolised,  leaves  room  for  doubt  respecting  the 
manner   in  which   the  symbol  should    be  interpreted.     The 

E 
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almost  unanimous  opinion  of  modern  critici-sm  is  in  favour  of 
a  separate  Median  kingdom,  distinct  from  the  united  Mcdo- 
Persian  empire  under  Cyrus.     In  support  of  this  view  it  may 
be  said  that  mention  is  made  of  a  separate  reign  of  Darius, 
that  "  Darius  the  Median   took  the   kingdom,    being   about 
threescore   and    two   years   old"    (v.    31),   and    that    Daniel 
"  prospered  in  the  reign  of  Darius  and  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus 
the   Persian  "  (vi.   28).     In  the  vision  of  the  Ram  with  two 
horns,  explained  in  the  book  itself  of  the  kings  of  Media  and 
Persia  (viii.  20),  it  is  said  that  "  the  higher  came  up  last  "  ; 
not  only   distinguishing   between    the    Median    and    Persian 
dynasties,  but  asserting  a  precedence  in  point  of  dignity  for 
the  latter.     In   the  vision  of  chapter  ii.  this  kingdom  is  re- 
presented as  of  "silver,"  and  therefore  "inferior"  to  the  gold 
of  the  great  Babylonian  autocracy  ;  the  conquest  of  Babylon 
having  been  achieved  not  by  the  Medes  alone,  but  by  the 
military  combination  of  various  nations  leagued  against  the 
common  tyrant  (Isa.  xiii.  4  ;  Jer.    xxv.  9  ;  li.  27,  28).      This 
"silver"  kingdom   is  likened  to  a  bear,   an    implacable  and 
savage   animal,    a  comparison  which    agrees  with  the    cha- 
racter given  to  the  Medes    in   Holy   Scripture.     A  peculiar 
feature  of  this  symbol  is  that  it  raises  up  itself  on  one  side 
{ek  ev  /xepo<i :  Theodotion),  or  one  dominion  (r/  doinmatn77t 
uniim  crexit:  Maurer) ;  significant  perhaps  of  the  erection  of 
a  separate  Median  rule  prior  to  that  of  the  united  empire 
under  Cyrus,     The  "  three  ribs  in  the  mouth  of  it,  between 
the  teeth  of  it,"  may  symbolise  the  three  kingdoms  of  Lydia, 
Nineveh,  and  Babylon,  subdued  by  that  warlike  nation  ;  while 
the  command,  "  Arise,  devour  much  flesh,"  is  directly  appli- 
cable to  the  all-devouring  character  of  the  savage  Medes  : 
"  they  shall    hold    the  bow   and  the  lance  ;  they  are   cruel 
and  will  not  show  mercy"  (Jer.  1.  42).     The  prophets,  more- 
over, single  out    the  Medes   as    the  principal    agents  in  the 
destruction  of  Babylon.     "  Behold   I   will  stir  up  the  Medes 
against  them,  which  shall  not  regard  silver,  and  as  for  gold 
they  shall  not  delight  in   it.     Their  bows  also  shall  dash  the 
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young  men  to  pieces  ;  they  shall  have  no  pity  on  the  fruit  of 
the  womb  ;  their  eye  shall  not  spare  children "  (Isa.  xiii. 
17,  1 8).  "The  Lord  hath  raised  up  the  spirit  of  the  kings 
of  the  Medes,  for  His  device  is  against  Babylon  to  destroy  it. 
.  .  .  Prepare  against  her  the  nations  with  the  kings  of  the 
Medes"  (Jer.  li.  11,  28).  Media  then,  before  it  was  absorbed 
into  the  Persian  empire,  was  a  distinct  and  powerful  kingdom, 
and  as  the  destroyer  of  Babylon  it  naturally  takes  the  place 
of  the  second  Beast.  Herodotus  plainly  recognizes  the 
dominion  and  separate  character  of  the  Median  and  Persian 
empires  when  he  says  :  "  thus  ended  the  reign  of  Astyages, 
and  the  Medes  bowed  beneath  the  Persians,  after  having 
ruled  Asia  beyond  the  river  Halys  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
eight  years.  .  .  .  The  Persians  under  Cyrus,  by  thus  shaking 
off  the  yoke  of  Astyages,  became  the  masters  from  that  time 
forward  of  Asia"  (sect.  viii.).  To  the  objection  that  the  brief 
and  unwarlike  reign  of  Darius  fails  to  satisfy  the  stern  requisi- 
tions of  the  symbol,  it  may  be  answered  that  it  comprises  not 
only  the  personal  dominion  of  that  monarch,  but  the  principal 
events  in  Median  history  ;  a  position  confirmed  by  the  clause, 
"  it  had  three  ribs  in  the  mouth  of  it,  betw^een  the  teeth  of 
it,"  significant  of  the  victories  of  the  Medes  over  Croesus,  and 
the  capture  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  BRASS. 

CH.A.PTER    II. 

"  His  belly  and  thighs  of  brass  "  (ii.  32). 

"  Another  third  kingdom  of  brass,  which  shall  bear  rule  over  all  the 
earth  "  (ii.  39). 

Chapter  VII. 

"  After  this  I  beheld,  and  lo,  another  like  a  leopard,  which  had  upon 
the  back  of  it  four  wings  of  a  fowl  ;  the  beast  had  also  four  heads,  and 
dominion  was  given  to  it "  (vii.  6). 

Chapter  VIII. 
"  A  ram  which  had  two  horns     .     .     .     and  one  was  higher  than  the 
/   other,  and  the  higher  came  up  last.     .     .     .    The  ram  which  thou  sawest 
I     having  two  horns  are  the  kings  of  Media  and  Persia  "  (viii.  20). 
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Chapter  XI. 
"  Behold,  there  shall  stand  up  yet  three  kings  in  Persia,  and  the  fourth 
shall  be  far  richer  than  they  all  ;  and  by  his  strength,  through  his  riches, 
he  shall  stir  up  all  against  the  realm  of  Grecia"  (xi.  2). 

I     The  characteristics  of  the  third   kingdom  are  rapidity  of 
conquest,  universality  of  dominion,  and  fourfold  division. 

The  first-named  of  these  qualities  finds  suitable  rcpresent- 
'  ation  in  the  "  thighs  "  of  the  great  image,  as  well  as  in  the 
"  four  wings  "  of  the  leopard,  or  panther,  which  shadow  forth 
the  terrific  spring  by  which  the  Medo-Persian^  kingdom  leapt 
into  existence.  The  rapid  and  victorious  career  of  the 
Persian  conqueror  appears  to  have  been  the  subject  of 
especial  prophecy.  "  Who  raised  up  the  righteous  man  (or 
righteousness)  from  the  east,  called  him  to  his  foot,  gave  the 
nations  before  him,  and  made  him  rule  over  kings  }  He 
gave  them  as  the  dust  to  his  sword,  and  as  driven  stubble  to 
his  bow  "  (Isa.  xli.  2).  Herodotus  says  of  Cyrus  that  "  wher- 
ever he  marched,  it  was  impossible  for  the  nation  to  escape 
him."  Xenophon  adds  that  "  he  subdued  east,  west,  north, 
and  south."  History  abundantly  confirms  this  description, 
and  gives  us  the  memorable  picture  of  one  of  these  Persian 
autocrats  who  "  by  his  strength,  through  his  riches,  stirred  up 
all  against  the  realm  of  Grecia." 

The  universality  of  dominion  which  distinguished  this  third 
kingdom  is  not  only  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  but  is 
insisted  upon  in  the  prophecy  itself.  It  is  described  as  "  a 
kingdom  of  brass  which  shall  bear  rule  over  all  the  earth," 
and  it  is  again  repeated  that  "  dominion  was  given  to  it." 
PLzra  makes  Cyrus  say  in  his  famous  proclamation,  "  The 
Lord  God  of  heaven  hath  given  me  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 

'  Not  to  speak  of  the  symbol  of  the  ram  with  two  horns  explained  of 
the  united  kings  or  kingdoms  of  Media  and  Persia,  we  read  in  Esther  i.  3 
of  the  "  power  of  Persia  and  Media,"  and  in  x.  2  of  the  "  chronicles 
of  the  kings  of  Media  and  Persia."  Daniel  also  speaks  of  the  "laws 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,"  and  says  that  Babylon  should  be  "  divided 
and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians."  Nothing  therefore  can  be  plainer 
than  that  the  writer  intended  to  exhibit  the  duplex  character  of  the  Mcdo- 
Persian  empire. 
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earth"  (Ezra  i.  2).  To  the  west,  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia, 
Syria,  and  Asia  Minor ;  to  the  north,  Colchis,  Armenia, 
Iberia,  and  the  dwellers  by  the  Caspian  Sea  ;  to  the  south, 
Judea,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  Libya :  obeyed  the  Persian 
sway.  This  third  beast  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  by 
having  four  wings,  as  well  as  four  heads.  The  "  four  wings 
on  the  back  of  it,"  i.e.  two  pairs  of  wings  on  the  same  beast 
(cf  Rev.  xii.  14  ;  2  Esdras  xi.)  are  significant  of  the  joint 
empire  of  Darius  and  Cyrus,  while  the  "  four  heads  "  which 
the  beast  had,  in  addition  to  the  "  four  wings,"  are  explained 
in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  three  kings  yet  standing  up  in 
Persia,  and  of  a  fourth  far  richer  than  all,  who  should  stir  up 
all  against  the  realm  of  Grecia. 

THE  KINGDOM  OF  IRON. 

Chapter  II. 
"  The  fourth  kingdom  shall  be  strong  as  iron     .     .     .     and  whereas 
thou  sawest  the  feet  and  toes,  part  of  potters'  clay,  and  part  of  iron,  the 
kingdom   shall   be   divided     .     .     .     partly   strong    and    partly   broken 
.     .     .     they  shall  mingle  themselves  with  the  seed  of  men  "  (ii.  40-43). 

Chapter  VII. 
"  A  fourth  beast,  dreadful  and  terrible,  and  strong  exceedingly  ;  and  it 
had  great  iron  teeth  :  it  devoured  and  brake  in  pieces,  and  stamped  the 
residue  with  the  feet  of  it  :  and  it  was  diverse  from  all  the  beasts  that  were 
before  it  ;  and  it  had  ten  horns  "  (vii.  7). 

Chapter  VIII. 
"  Behold  an  he-goat  came  from  the  west  of  the  whole  earth,  and  touched 
not  the  ground  ;  and  the  he-goat  had  a  notable  horn  between  his  two 
eyes.  And  he  came  to  the  ram  which  had  two  horns,  which  I  had  seen 
standing  before  .the  river,  and  ran  unto  him  in  the  fury  of  his  power. 
.  .  .  Therefore  the  he-goat  waxed  very  great ;  and  when  he  was  strong 
the  great  horn  was  broken  ;  and  for  it  came  up  four  notable  ones  toward 
the  four  winds  of  heaven.  .  .  .  Now  that  (the  great  horn)  being 
broken,  whereas  four  stood  up  for  it,  four  kingdoms  shall  stand  up  out  of 
the  nation,  but  not  in  his  power  "  (viii.  5-22). 

Chapter  XI. 
"A  mighty  king  shall  stand  up,  that  shall  rule  with  great  dominion,  and 
do  according  to  his  will.     And  when  he  shall  stand  up,  his  kingdom  shall 
be  broken,  and  shall  be  divided  toward  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  not 
to  his  posterity"     (xi.  3,  4). 
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Whatever  difference  of  opinion   may  exist  with  regard  to 
the   interpretation    of    the   preceding   symbols,    there    is   an 
uniformity  of  sentiment  respecting  the  fourth  which  makes 
it  more  than  probable  that  it  must  be  explained  of  the  king- 
dom of  Alexander  and  his  successors.     The  principal  charac- 
teristics  of    this   kingdom,    not   inaptly   symbolised    by   its 
metallic  and  earthen  compounds,  are  terrific  destructiveness 
and  gigantic  strength  coupled  with  instability  of  purpose  and 
want  of  united  action.     Resembling  the  Medo-Persian  empire 
in  the  rapidity  of  its  conquests  (for  the  he-goat  "  touched  not 
the  ground  "  in  the  velocity  of  his  career  from  west  to  east), 
the  fourth  Macedonian  beast  was  to  stamp   and  bruise,  to 
devour,  tread  down,  and  break  in  pieces :  adding  permanent 
subjugation  and  incessant  rending  to  indomitable  ferocity  and 
prodigality  of  human  life.     Coupled  with  this  exceeding  terri- 
bleness  it  was   at   the   same   time   to   exercise   oecumenical 
sovereignty.     In  the  vision  of  chapter  ii.  it  is  said  of  it  that 
"as  iron  breaketh  in  pieces  and  subdueth  all  things  .  .  .  shall 
it  break  in  pieces  and  bruise";  in  that  of  chapter  vii.,  that  it 
"  brake  in  pieces,  and  stamped  the  residue  with  the  feet  of 
it " ;  in  chapter  viii.,  the  he-goat  comes  from  the  west  "  on 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth";  and  in  chapter  xi.,  a  mighty 
king  rules  "with  great  dominion."     To  use  the  truthful  words 
of  Maccabean  history :   "  he  (Alexander)  made  many  wars 
and  won  many  strongholds,  and  slew  the  kings  of  the  earth  ; 
and  went  through  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  took  spoils  of 
many  nations,  insomuch  that  the  earth  was  quiet  (subdued) 
before  him  "  (i  Mace.  i.  2,  3).     To  one  of  these  splendid  con- 
quests particular  attention  is  directed.     The  overthrow  of  the 
Medo-Persian  ram    by  the  Grecian  he-goat,  when  he    "  ran 
unto  him  in  the  fury  of  his  power  .  .   .  and  brake  his  two 
horns,  and  cast  him  down  to  the  ground  and  stamped  upon 
him,"  too  exact  as  the  description  is  for  prophecy,  has,  as  far 
as  we  know,  never  been  disputed  from  the  days  of  Josephus 
to  the  present  time.     Indeed  so  vivid  is  the  symbolic  imagery 
that  we  may  almost  in  imagination  "stand  before  the  river" 
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as  the  Macedonian  horse,  led  by  their  youthful  and  fiery 
monarch,  dash  over  the  Granicus  to  encounter  the  feeble 
myriads  of  Darius;  or,  marching  with  his  hardy,  veterans 
across  the  burning  plains  of  Asia,  mark  the  prostration  of  the 
submissive  Oriental  before  his  brass-clad  (vii.  19)  warriors. 
As  we  peruse  the  historico-prophetic  record,  "  the  he-goat 
waxed  very  great,  and  when  he  was  strong  the  great  horn 
was  broken,"  we  seem  perfectly  to  realize  his  romantic  and 
almost  superhuman  career ;  at  one  time  worshipped  as  the 
Son  of  Amun  Ra,  and  the  next  moment  hurled  by  the  marsh- 
fever  of  Babylon,  aggravated  by  intemperance,  from  a  great- 
ness which  he  shared  with  the  immortal  gods.  "  In  the  midst 
of  designs  (says  Dr.  Pusey)  the  vastest  and  most  multiform 
probably  which  intelligent  ambition  ever  conceived,  when  not 
yet  thirty-three,  Alexander  perished."  The  picture  is  drawn 
with  such  vivid  exactness  and  with  so  firm  a  hand  that  we 
feel  we  are  not  dealing  with  prophecy  but  history  ;i  and  that 
we  are  not  examining  an  obscure  presentiment  of  doubtful 
events  of  which  the  shadows  fall  dimly  before,  but  a  succinct 
yet  faithful  relation  of  past  and  most  certain  occurrences. 
This  kingdom  is  subjected  in  the  prophecy  to  a  fourfold  and  a 
tenfold  division,  and  that  these  refer  to  the  same  subject  may 
be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  from  both  of  these 


^  Daniel  appears  as  confident  on  the  subject  of  unmixed  prophecy  as  on 
that  of  pure  history.  This  may  be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Hippolytus, 
in  which  that  ancient  Father  represents  the  prophet  announcing  events 
posterior  to  his  own  times  in  terms  of  equal  positiveness  with  those  of 
which  he  is  supposed  to  be  a  witness.  "  Thou  didst  prophecy  of  the  lion 
in  Babylon,  for  that  was  the  home  of  thy  captivity  :  thou  didst  reveal  the 
future  history  of  the  bear,  for  still  thou  wast  in  the  world  and  didst  see  it 
fulfilled.  Now  thou  tellest  me  of  the  pard  ;  but  how  knowest  thou  of  this, 
having  already  fallen  asleep  ?  Who  taught  thee  to  say  these  things  unless 
it  were  He  that  formed  thee  from  the  birth  ?  God,  thou  sayest,  for  thou 
didst  speak  the  truth.  The  pard  arose;  the  he-goat  came:  he  smote  the 
ram :  he  brake  his  horns :  he  trampled  him  under  foot :  he  was  exalted  in 
his  fall :  the  four  horns  arose  after  him.  Rejoice  then,  blessed  Daniel : 
thou  wast  not  deceived :  for  all  these  things  have  come  to  pass." — Hippo- 
lyii  opci'a.     Ed.  Fabricius,  p.  16. 
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divisions  arises  the  "little  horn."  The  first  of  these,  detailed 
at  length  in  chapter  viii.,  indubitably  points  to  the  partition  of 
the  Macedonian  autocracy  among  the  four  potent  successors 
of  Alexander,  Scleucus  Nicator,  Cassander,  Ptolemy  Lagi,  and 
Lysimachus ;  or,  as  the  same  division  is  elsewhere  expressed, 
"  for  it  came  up  four  notable  ones  toward  the  four  winds  of 
heaven."  Besides  this  fourfold  division  of  the  Macedonian 
empire  after  the  great  horn  (Alexander)  was  broken,  the  pro- 
phecy describes  a  further  partition  among  ten  Syro-Egyptian 
kings,  for  the  beast  has  also  "  ten  horns,"  and  the  kingdom  is 
to  be  plucked  up  "for  others  besides  those."  This  tenfold 
division  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror  is  also 
found  in  a  remarkable  passage  of  the  third  Sibylline  book 
descriptive  of  the  conquest  of  Asia  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  rule  of  a  horn  which  should 
rise  up  among  the  ten  horns,'  showing  not  only  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  writer  with  the  Book  of  Daniel,  but  connecting  the 
ten  horns  with  the  tenfold  division  of  Alexander's  kingdom. 
The  peculiar  characteristics  of  this  kingdom  are  given  in  the 
prophecy  with  singular  fidelity  and  minuteness.  Together 
with  firm  and  unyielding  stability  it  should  combine  inherent 
weakness  and  suicidal  disunion.  The  kingdom  should  be 
"divided,"  "partly  strong  and  partly  broken,"  "the  strength 
of  the  iron  mixed  Avith  miry  clay  " ;  its  princes,  although  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  mutual  alliance,^  and  "  mingling 
with  the  seed  of  men,"  not  "cleaving  one  to  another,  even  as 
iron  is  not  mixed  with  clay."  Contemporaneous  history  af- 
fords abundant  confirmation  of  the  destructive  yet  unstable 

*    Ek  8eKa  8ij  Kepdrov  napa  6e  (f)VTov  aXXo  (f)VTtv(T(i. 

KOI  TOT-f  8rj  napacpvojXfvop  Kfpas  ap^ei. 

Std.  Orac.  iii.  397-400. 
'  "  Antiochus,  Deus  a  suis  dictus,  Laodicem,  et  Berenicem  uxores  duxit, 
Ptolemx-i  Philadclphi  filias,  teste  Livio  (quod  conjugium  per  biennium 
tantum  duravit).  Et  Magas,  Philadelphi  pater,  Apamen  duxit,  filiam 
Antiochi,  qui  Seleuci  fuerat  filius,  quod  nos  docet  Pausanias  in  Atticis. 
Et  Antiochus  Magnus  Clcopatram  filiam  suam  collocavit  in  matrimonium 
Ptolema;o  Epiphani "  (et  ipsum  brcvi  solvcndum). — Grotius. 
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I  qualities,  the  iron  strength  and  clayey  weakness  of  the  Syro- 

/  Egyptian  successors  of  Alexander.  Their  uninteresting  career 
is  a  perpetual  struggle  for  supremacy  and  an  endless  succes- 
sion of  international  conflicts,  till  at  last  worn  out  by  suicidal 

/strife    the    "divided"^    kingdom   of  the    Seleucid^e    and    the 

'  Ptolemies  fell  a  prey  to  the  Romans. 

It  need  scarcely  be  mentioned  that  considerable  difference 
of  opinion  continues  to  exist  with  regard  to  these  "ten 
horns."  By  some  they  have  been  interpreted  of  ten  kings,  | 
exclusively  Syrian,  who  preceded  Antiochus  :  these,  however, ! 
appear  to  have  been  only  seven  in  number,  Antiochus  himself 
being  the  eighth  ;  although  a  contrary  opinion  is  maintained 
by  eminent  critics.  It  has  been  further  conjectured,  from  the 
fact  of  the  number  "ten"  being  a  round  number  without 
specific  numerical  value  in  the  Scriptures  generally,  and 
employed  in  an  indefinite  sense  in  the  book  itself  (i.  14,  15, 
20),  that  the  "ten  horns"  are  significant  of  the  many  king- 
doms {iniUta  regno)  into  which  the  empire  was  divided  sub- 
sequently to  the  death  of  Alexander,  when  "  his  servants  bare 
rule,  every  one  in  his  place,  and  their  sons  after  them  many 
years."  We  are  disposed  to  interpret  the  symbol  of  ten 
kings,^  not  exclusively  Syrian,  who  were  more  or  less  mixed 
up  with  Jewish  affairs  during  the  period  which  preceded  the 
rise  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, — a  conclusion  confirmed  by  the 
^  fact  that  chapter  xi.,  which  relates  the  fortunes  of  Alexander's 
successors  with  a  precision  too  minute  for  prophecy,  is  occu- 
pied with  the  successes  and  reverses  of  ten  kings  of  the 
North  and  South  (Syria  and  Egypt),  who  for  the  most  part 
make  Palestine  their  scene  of  conflict. 

But  whichever  of  these  theories  we   may  adopt,   it  would 


'  LXX,  Si/ifp^s — of  two  parts,  thus  adapting  the  prophecy  to  the  Seleu- 
cidcC  and  the  Ptolemies. 

2  "  Dr.  Pusey  says,  These  cannot  mean  kings,  but  kingdoms.  If  so,  in 
all  consistency,  the  eleventh  must  also  be  a  kingdom,  not  a  king,  and 
then  how  are  we  to  explain  the  manifestly  personal  character  given  to 
it?"— J.  J.  S.  Perowne. 
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appear  morally  certain  that  the  "  little  horn"  of  chapter  vii. 
cannot, without  violence,  be  dissociated  from  the  "little  horn" 
of  chapter  viii.  ;  and  that  to  interpret  the  former  of  Anti- 
christ,' and  the  latter  of  Antiochus,  not  only  exhibits  obliquity 
of  exegetical  treatment,  but  an  utter  disregard  of  that  con- 
tinuous reiteration  of  the  same  events  which  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  chief  characteristic  of  these  prophecies. 
Similar  qualities  attributed  to  the  subject  of  either  vision 
render  it  imperative  that  they  should  be  similarly  interpreted  ; 
and  when  to  this  it  is  added  that  the  preceding  symbols 
are  allowed  to  shadow  forth  respectively  the  same  historical 
events,  exegetical  consistency  would  seem  to  require  that 
those  immediately  succeeding  should  not  be  explained  of 
things  so  widely  distant  from  each  other  as  the  impieties  of 
the  Syrian  tyrant  and  the  expected  opposition  of  some  future 
enemy  of  the  Church.  To  the  objection  that  they  who  con- 
sider the  prophecy  to  have  been  written  after  the  event  ought 
to  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  meaning  for  these  symbols, 
— "  it  being  as  inconsistent  with  the  orthodox  (!)  school  to 
attempt  to  explain  them  as  it  would  be  in  the  school  of  Por- 
phyry (!)  not  to  explain  them," — it  may  be  answered  that  the 
same  may  be  urged  against  the  books  of  Enoch  and  2  Esdras, 
which,  professedly  containing  historico-prophetic  representa- 
tions of  events  long  passed,  are  still  a  weary  trouble  to  the 
learned.  Independently  of  the  mysterious  character  of 
apocalyptic  writings  generally,  the  difficulty  of  interpretation 
is  increased  by  the  defective  history  of  the  period,  as  well 
as  by  the  sameness  of  nomenclature  which  characterizes  the 
descendants  both  of  Ptolemy  and  Seleucus.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  no  easy  task  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  "  ten 
kings  which  shall  arise"  in  the  latter  time  of  the  kingdom  of 
the  four  notable  ones,  or  even  to  specify  with  precision  the 

'  If  the  "little  horn"  of  chapter  vii.  is  interpreted  of  Antichrist,  and 
the  "little  horn"  of  chapter  viii.  of  Antiochus,  no  reason  can  be  given 
why  the  former  should  precede  the  latter.  This  vcmpov  tvporfpov  is  at 
variance  with  the  chronological  order  everywhere  observable  in  this  book. 
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four  potent  successors  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror  ;  sym- 
'bolic  prophecy,  especially  in  cases  where  the  same  events  are 
repeated  under  a  variety  of  emblems,  not  admitting  of  a 
definite  interpretation  of  particulars,  although  the  general 
meaning  may  be  sufficiently  apparent. 

Another  feature  peculiar  to  the  Fourth  Beast  is  its  diversity 
"from  all  the  beasts  that  were  before  it";  or,  as  the  same  idea 
is  elsewhere  expressed,  "  The  fourth  beast  shall  be  the  fourth 
kingdom  upon  earth,  which  shall  be  diverse  {in  evils,  LXX) 
from  all  kingdoms,  and  shall  devour  the  whole  earth,  and  shall 
tread  it  down,  and  break  it  in  pieces"  :  a  diversity  which  led  to 
a  difficulty  of  description,  for  whilst  preceding  kingdoms  are 
represented  by  corresponding  symbols,  none  can  be  found  to 
represent  the  "  inonstruin,  horrendiim,  informe,  ingens" — the 
unnatural  ten-horned  beast  incapable  of  delineation.  A 
reason  for  this  diversity  may  be  gathered  from  the  inter- 
necine contests  of  these  Syrian  and  Egyptian  kings,  these 
princes  not  being  "  of  one  mind,  nor  well-minded  to  one 
another  "  (LXX) ;  adding  to  the  lust  of  foreign  conquest  the 
miseries  of  domestic  wars,  and  "  multiplying  evils  upon 
earth"  (i  Mace.  i.  9),  as  much  by  their  international  struggles 
for  supremacy  as  by  their  ungovernable  am.bition.  During 
the  continuance  of  these  exhausting  conflicts,  more  fatal  to 
the  holy  people  than  the  spoliations  of  Alexander  or  even 
the  ruin  eff"ected  by  the  Babylonian  invader,  princes,  trained 
in  the  pitiless  school  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  trampled 
down  without  compunction  all  who  opposed  their  insatiable 
desires,  and  turned  "the  habitable  earth"  into  shambles  in 
their  path  to  universal  empire.  The  miseries  of  that  period, 
especially  as  far  as  the  holy  people  were  concerned,  were 
never  exceeded  by  any  former  troubles  in  their  eventful 
history.  Situated  midway  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  Judea, 
like  the  Low  Countries  in  days  of  European  warfare,  became 
the  battlefield  of  the  contending  parties,  and  to  whichever 
side  victory  might  incline,  its  wretched  inhabitants  were  alike 
the  sufferers.     Whether  the  kings  of  Egypt  (the  south)  pre- 
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vailed  over  the  kings  of  Syria  (the  north),  or  the  kings  of 
Syria  over  the  kings  of  Egypt,  this,  to  them,  was  only  a 
change  of  masters.  It  is  not  then  to  be  wondered  at  that  a 
period  like  this,  deeply  stained  with  blood,  and  presenting  no 
respite  from  continuous  and  exterminating  wars,  should  be 
characterized  by  emblems  significant  of  unusual  calamity,  or 
that  it  should  be  affirmed  of  the  Fourth  Beast  that  it  was 
"  exceeding  dreadful,  whose  teeth  were  of  iron,  and  his  nails 
of  brass." 


CHAPTER    IV. 

THE   LITTLE   HORN. 

THE  symbol  of  the  little  horn  has  been  explained  of 
almost  every  remarkable  personage,  or  of  every  start- 
ling phenomenon,  which  has  agitated  the  world  from  the  days 
of  Daniel  to  the  present  time.  Intense  hatred  of  a  cognate 
Church  has  driven  the  majority  of  Protestant  interpreters  to 
apply  the  symbol  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  ecclesiastical 
bugbear  which  is  immediately  suggested  to  some  minds  as 
often  as  the  word  "beast"  is  met  with  in  the  Scriptures.  A 
statement  of  the  so-called  arguments  on  which  this,  and 
similar  theories,  are  supposed  to  be  founded,  would  require  a 
volume  of  greater  dimensions  than  the  present ;  but  perhaps 
the  enumeration  of  them  is  less  to  be  regretted  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  interpretations  are  mutually  destructive 
one  of  another.  Others,  again,  have  applied  the  symbol  to 
Antichrist,  and  have  explained  the  figures  descriptive  of  the 
struggle  between  the  Jewish  patriots  and  their  Syrian  op- 
pressor of  some  future  contest  between  the  Church  and  its 
great  Antichristian  adversary.  With  this  view,  verses  35-4S 
of  chapter  xi.  have  been  eliminated  from  ^the  context  which 
is  occupied  with  the  history  of  Antiochus  until  his  miserable 
death  at  the  end  of  the  chapter,  and  have  been  arbitrarily 
referred  to  a  subject  wholly  foreign  to  the  scope  of  the 
prophecy.  The  principle  which  we  have  adopted  precludes 
this  system  of  capricious  interpretation  and  confines  the  field 
of  inquiry  within  the  chronological  horizon  of  the  writer. 
If  such  limitation  increases  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable 
meaning,  it  also  adds,  if  it  can  be  found,  to  its  conclusiveness  ; 
for  to  obtain  within  a  given  cycle  a  more  satisfactory  inter- 
pretation than  that  for  which  long  periods  have  been  vainly 
exhausted,  is  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  truth. 
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In  our  opinion  the  symbol  of  the  "little  horn"  can  only 
represent  the  great  oppressor  of  the  Jewish  nation,  Antiochus 
'Epiphanes.  It  would,  we  think,  be  simply  difficult  to  find 
another  who  could  answer  to  the  character  and  fulfil  the 
description  given  of  him  by  Daniel.  And  in  order  to  main- 
tain this  view  there  is  no  necessity,  as  is  sometimes  thought, 
to  press  the  question  of  a  Maccabean  date ;  for  even  on  the 
supposition  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  a  genuine  work  of  the 
time  of  the  Captivity,  no  other  interpretation  could  be  seri- 
ously entertained.  This  opinion  is  firmly  held  by  Moses 
Stuart.  "  From  this  dynasty  (the  divided  Grecian  dominion) 
springs  Antiochus  (vii.  8,  20),  who  is  most  graphically  de- 
scribed (ver.  25)  as  one  who  shall  'speak  great  words  against 
the  Most  High  and  shall  wear  out  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High.'  "  He  is  supported  in  this  view  by  nearly  every  writer 
of  consideration  who  has  given  his  thoughts  on  this  subject 
to  the  world.  In  endeavouring  to  maintain  this  position  we 
shall  first  cite  the  passages  in  which  the  persecutor,  and  the 
qualities  ascribed  to  him,  are  set  forth,  and  then  show  from 
contemporaneous  and  subsequent  history  their  fulfilment  in 
the  person  and  circumstances  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

I.  THE  RISE  OF  ANTIOCHUS  EPIPHANES. 

"  I  considered  the  horns  ;  and  behold  there  came  up  among  them  (the 
ten  horns)  another  little  horn  "  (vii.  8). 

"Another  (horn)  shall  rise  after  them  (the  ten  horns),  and  he  shall  be 
diverse  from  the  first "  (vii.  24). 

"And  out  of  one  of  them  (the  four  notable  ones)  came  forth  a  little 
horn  "  (viii.  9). 

"  In  the  latter  time  of  their  kingdom  (the  four  notable  ones)  when  the 
transgressors  are  come  to  \X\c{\i)X{iibi coniplevcriiU pcccatorcs pcccaiasiia), 
a  king  of  fierce  countenance,  and  understanding  dark  sentences,  shall 
stand  up"  (viii.  23). 

"  And  in  his  estate  (Scleucus  Philopator)  shall  stand  up  a  vile  person 
(Antiochus  Epiphanes)  to  whom  they  shall  not  give  the  honour  of  the 
kingdom"  (xi.  21). 

Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  second  son  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  sprang  from  the  stock  of  the  Syrian  inheritors  of  the 
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Macedonian  conquests.  "  Out  of  them  (the  four  potent 
successors  of  Alexander)  arose  another  lesser  horn,  Antiochus 
Epiphanes"  (Ant.  x.  ii).  This  direct  testimony  of  Josephus 
is  confirmed  by  the  writer  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  : 
"  There  came  out  of  them  (the  servants  of  Alexander  who  all 
put  crowns  upon  themselves)  a  wicked  root,  pl^a  dfjuaprcoXo^, 
Antiochus,  surnamed  Epiphanes,  son  of  Antiochus  the  king  " 
(i  Mace.  i.  lo).  He  is  described  as  a  "  little  horn"  (/'^r^'w 
initiis)  less  than  the  four  notable  ones  who  succeeded  the 
Macedonian  conqueror,  or  the  ten  Syro-Egyptian  horns  ; 
whilst  the  surname  "  Epiphanes,"  although  common  to  other 
kings,  was  given  to  him  on  account  of  the  unenviable  noto- 
riety which  he  acquired  by  his  surreptitious  seizure  of  the 
throne  of  Syria.  The  time  of  his  appearance  on  the  scene  of 
Jewish  affairs  is  distinguished  as  one  of  great  national  apostasy. 
The  conquests  of  Alexander  had  introduced  Greek  customs 
and  modes  of  thought  among  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  and 
it  required  but  slight  external  pressure  to  draw  away  a  people, 
half  ashamed  of  their  eccentric  habits  and  the  peculiarities 
of  their  burdensome  ceremonial,  from  the  faith  of  their  fore- 
fathers. Grecian  games  were  already  in  vogue  at  Jerusalem, 
and  the  foreign  appellations  of  Jason  and  Menelaus  were 
assumed  by  the  high  priests  Jesus  and  Onias  themselves 
(Ant.  xii.  5).  Citizens  of  Jerusalem  were  not  ashamed  to  call 
themselves  Antiochians,  or  to  send  special  messengers  "to 
the  sacrifice  of  Hercules"  at  Tyre  (2  Mace.  iv.  9-19).  In  the 
language  of  Daniel,  "  transgressors  were  come  to  the  full," 
and  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  wicked  should  "  do  wick- 
edly against  the  covenant"  (viii.  23  ;  xi.  32)  ;  or,  as  it  is  else- 
where described,  when  "  wicked  men  persuaded  many  .  .  . 
and  made  themselves  uncircumcised  and  forsook  the  holy 
covenant"  (i  Mace.  i.  11-15).  The  accession  of  Antiochus  to 
the  Syrian  throne  at  this  critical  period,  while  it  greatly 
favoured  the  designs  of  the  Hellenizing  party,  prepared  the 
way,  as  in  former  periods  of  Jewish  history,  for  the  punishment 
of  the  national  wickedness ;  and,  to  use  the  language  of  the 
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prophet,  "an  host  (the  Jewish  people)  was  given  (to  be  de- 
stroyed), togctJicr  with  the  daily  sacrifice  by  reason  of  trans- 
gression "  (viii.  12).  The  same  idea  is  insisted  upon  by  the 
Maccabcan  wTitcr :  "  not  setting  by  the  honours  of  their 
fathers,  but  liking  the  glory  of  the  Grecians  best  of  all,  by 
reason  whereof  sore  calamity  came  upon  them  ;  for  they  had 
them  to  be  their  enemies  and  avengers  whose  custom  they 
followed  so  earnestly,  and  unto  whom  they  desired  to  be  like 
in  all  things"  (2  Mace.  iv.  15,  16).  Thus  their  sin  became 
their  punishment,  and  their  desertion  of  the  sanctuary  was 
avenged  in  the  pollution  of  the  sanctuary  itself. 

II.  THE  CONQUESTS  OF  ANTIOCHUS. 

"  Another  little  horn,  before  whom  there  were  three  of  the  first  horns 
plucked  up  by  the  roots  "  (vii.  8).  ("  And  three  of  the  first  horns  were 
dried  up  by  it,"  LXX.) 

"  Before  whom  three  fell  "  (vii.  20). 

"  He  shall  subdue  three  kings  "  (vii.  24). 

"  He  waxed  exceeding  great  toward  the  south,  and  toward  the  east, 
and  toward  the  pleasant  land  "  (viii.  9). 

"  Within  few  days  he  (Seleucus  Philopator)  shall  be  destroyed,  neither 
in  anger  nor  in  battle  .  .  .  the  arms  of  the  overflower  (Hehodorus) 
shall  be  broken  before  him  .  .  .  yea,  also  the  prince  of  the  covenant " 
(Demetrius)  (xi.  21-22). 

The  three  horns  "plucked  up  by  the  roots"  by  Antiochus 
are  defined  to  be  "  three  of  the  first  horns  " — the  ten  horns 
before  mentioned — "  among  "  which  Antiochus  himself  arises. 
These  we  have  thought  to  be  Seleucus  Philopator,  his  brother, 
assassinated  by  Heliodorus  probably  at  the  instigation  ot 
Antiochus  ;  Heliodorus  himself,  whilst  "  taking  the  kingdom 
by  violence,"  e?  ri^v  apxv^  jdia^ofievov  (Appian)  ;  and  Deme- 
trius, his  nephew,  unjustly  detained  by  him  as  a  hostage  at 
Rome. 

Of  the  first  of  these  it  is  said  in  the  prophecy  itself  that  he 
should  be  "  destroyed  neither  in  anger  nor  in  battle  "  (uou  in 
fcrvore  piignce,  sine  glorid  bellied,  scd  vwrtc  infaustd,  insidiis 
oppressiis   Heliodori)  ;    words    which,    although    not   directly 
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attributing  his  murder  to  Antiochus,  leave  room  for  the  sup- 
position that  his  immediate  successor  was  not  altogether 
guiltless  :  and  of  the  second  and  third,  that  they  should 
be  "overflown  and  broken  before  him."  It  will  also  be 
observed  that  these  three  kings  are  contemporaneous  with 
Antiochus,  being  in  fact  the  three  last-mentioned  of  ten 
Syro-Egyptian  kings,  who  introduce  and  are  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  "vile  person"  (xi.  21,  22)  ;  a  circumstance 
which  serves  to  illustrate  the  apparent  contradiction  that  the 
"  little  horn  "  arises  both  "  among  "  and  "  after "  the  ten 
horns. ^ 

The  area  over  which  the  conquests  of  Antiochus  extend  is 
also  marked  out  with  characteristic  precision  :  their  direction 
pointing  "  toward  the  south,  and  toward  the  east,  and  toward 
the  pleasant  land."  These  particulars  find  a  realization  in 
the  history  of  those  times.     Twice  (some  say  four  times)  he 

'  The  terms  in  which  the  rise  of  Antiochus  is  expressed  are  too  vaguely 
conceived  to  warrant  the  positive  conclusion  that  by  the  "  ten  horns " 
kings  of  Syria  are  alone  intended,  and  that  he  must  therefore  be  the 
eleventh  Syrian  king.  Of  this  no  intimation  is  given  in  the  book  itself  ; 
and  history  abundantly  testifies  that  he  is  the  eighth  Syrian  king,  and  that 
his  reign  is  contemporary  with  that  of  the  sixth  Ptolemy.  "  There  would 
be  a  fixed  principle  (supposes  an  objector)  in  selecting  either  house,  the 
Ptolemies  or  the  Seleucids  ;  but  either  house  furnishes  less  than  ten, 
both  together  more  than  ten."  No  such  selection,  however,  is  demanded 
by  the  terms  in  which  the  prophecy  is  couched.  The  objection  that,  since 
the  narrative  is  posterior  to  the  event,  no  difficulty  ought  to  be  experienced 
in  the  interpretation  of  the  ten  horns,  or  the  three  uprooted  by  the  little 
horn,  falls  to  the  ground  when  the  symbolic  character  in  which  these 
events  are  set  forth  is  taken  into  account.  The  characteristic  of  pro- 
phecy, when  couched  in  ordinary  language,  is  vagueness  with  reference  to 
particulars  ;  but  when,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  visions  are  clothed  in 
symbolic  dress,  the  meaning  might  be  difficult  of  apprehension  even  to 
contemporaries  themselves.  Similar  obscurity  is  apparent  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  "  great  horn  "  spoken  of  in  the  Book  of  Enoch,  whom  the 
ravens  and  ravenous  birds  try  to  destroy.  As  in  Daniel,  the  mention  of 
this  "  great  horn "  occurs  in  a  purely  historical  passage  in  which  the 
writer  gives  an  outline  of  sacred  history  from  Adam  to  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees.  Interpreters,  however,  are  much  divided  in  their  opinions 
whether  the  symbol  refers  to  Judas  Maccabeus  or  to  John  Hyrcanus. 
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invaded  Egypt,  the  south  (xi.  25-29,  40-43).     He  recovered 
the  upper  provinces  of  Syria,  the  east,  from  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor,  who  succeeded  to  them   as  the  dower  of  his  mother, 
Cleopatra    (Bell.    Jud.    i.    i)  ;    and   his   devastations    of  the 
"  pleasant  land,"  Judea,  are  too  well  known  to  require  com- 
ment.    Josephus  says  with  regard  to  his  invasions  of  Egypt 
(the  south)  that  "  Antiochus  resolved  to  make  an  expedition 
into  Egypt  .     .     .  so  he  came  with  great  forces  to  Pelusium, 
and   circumvented  Ptolemy  Philometor   by  treachery  ('  they 
shall  forecast  devices  against  him,'  xi.  25),  and  seized  upon 
\  Egypt  "  (Ant.  xii.  5).     Driven  from  thence  by  the  menace  of 
the  Roman  legate,  who  charged  him  to  let  that  country  alone, 
he  made  an  expedition  against  the  city  of  Jerusalem  :  in  the  ' 
words  of  our  prophet,  "  The  ships  of  Chittim,    (LXX,    the 
Romans)  shall  come  against  him,  therefore  he  shall  be  grieved  ' 
and  return  and  have  indignation  against  the  holy  covenant " 
(xi.  30).     His  dominion  over  Syria  and  the  eastern  provinces 
extended  "  from   the   river   Euphrates    unto    the   borders  of 
Egypt "  (i  Mace.  iii.  32) ;  and  when,  in  want  of  means  to  pay 
his  troops    preparatory    to    an  intended  invasion   of  Judea, 
he  Avent  into  Persia   to  collect  the  taxes  of  that  conquered 
country,  "  he  left  one  Lysias  governor  of  the  kingdom  as  far 
as  the  bounds  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  lower  Asia,  and  reaching 
from  the   river  Euphrates"   (Ant.    xii.    7).     Described    as  a 
"  little  horn  "  in  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  he  afterwards 
increased    to    formidable    dimensions ;    "  waxing   exceeding 
great,"  and,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  great  Anti- 
ochus, his  father,  becoming  the  most  magnificent  of  the  Syro- 
Macedonian  kings. 

III.  THE  CRAFTY  POLICY  OF  ANTIOCHUS. 

"His  power  shall  be  mighty,  but  not  by  his  own  power:  and  he  shall 
destroy  wonderfully,  and  shall  prosper  and  practise  .  .  .  and  through  his 
policy  also  he  shall  cause  craft  to  prosper  in  his  hand,  and  he  shall  mag- 
nify himself  in  his  heart,  and  by  peace  shall  destroy  many  "  (viii.  24,  25). 

"  He  shall  come  in  peaceably,  and  obtain  the  kingdom  by  flatteries  .  . 
and  after  the  league  made  with  him  he  shall  work  deceitfully  ...  he  shall 
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enter  peaceably  even  upon  the  fattest  places  of  the  province  .  .  .  and  he 
shall  forecast  his  devices  against  the  strongholds  even  for  a  time"  (xi.  21, 

23,  24). 

"  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (says  Mr.  Westcott)  was  given  as  a 
f  hostage  to  the  Romans  after  his  father's  defeat  at  Magnesia. 
In  B.C.  175  he  was  released  by  the  intervention  of  his  brother 
Seleucus,  who  substituted  his  own  son  Demetrius  in  his  place. 
Antiochus  was  at  Athens  when  Seleucus  was  assassinated  by 
Heliodorus.  He  took  advantage  of  his  position,  and  by  the 
assistance  of  Eumenes  and  Attains  easily  expelled  Helio- 
dorus, who  had  usurped  the  crown,  and  himself  *  obtained  the 
kingdom  by  flatteries.'  "  The  treacherous  qualities  by  which 
Antiochus  obtained  possession  of  the  Syrian  kingdom  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  nephew  Demetrius,  the  lawful  heir  to  the 
throne,  receive  ample  confirmation  from  Josephus  and  the 
writers  of  the  Maccabean  history.  "  King  Antiochus  (says 
the  former)  returning  cut  of  Egypt  for  fear  of  the  Romans, 
made  an  expedition  against  the  city  of  Jerusalem ;  and  when 
he  was  there,  in  the  one  hundred  and  forty-third  year  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae,  he  took  the  city  without  fighting,, 
those  of  his  own  party  opening  the  gates  to  him  .  .  .  and 
pretending  peace,  he  got  possession  of  the  city  by  treachery  ; 
at  which  time  he  spared  not  so  much  as  those  that  admitted 
him  into  it,  on  account  of  the  riches  that  lay  in  the  temple  "' 
(Ant.  xii.  5).  Antiochus  could  the  more  easily  play  the  part 
assigned  to  him,  inasmuch  as  the  Hellenistic  party  had  secret 
friends  within  Jerusalem,  headed  by  the  impious  Menelaus, 
who  encouraged  his  insidious  and  oppressive  acts  (comp. 
2  Mace.  v.).  The  crafty  policy  of  Antiochus  seems  to  have 
been  adopted  by  his  lieutenant  Apollonius.  "  The  king  (it  is 
said)  sent  his  chief  collector  of  tribute  unto  the  cities  of  Juda,, 
who  came  unto  Jerusalem  with  a  great  multitude,  and  spake 
peaceable  words  unto  them,  but  all  was  deceit ;  for  when  they 
had  given  him  credence,  he  fell  suddenly  upon  the  city,  and 
smote  it  very  sore"  (i  Mace.  i.  29,  30).  "Antiochus  (com- 
plains Josephus,  contra  Apion,  ii.  7)  had  no  just  cause  for 
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that  ravage  of  our  temple  that  he  made :  he  only  came  to  it 
when  he  wanted  money  without  declaring  himself  an  enemy, 
and  attacked  us  while  we  were  his  associates  and  friends." 
We  can  scarcely  fail  to  recognize  in  these  actions  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  treacherous  qualities  ascribed  by  the  prophet  to 
Antiochus,  "working  deceitfully  after  the  league  made  with 
him,"  confirming  a  covenant  with  many  and  then  breaking 
it,  making  use  of  the  traitorous  conduct  of  the  apostate  Jews 
to  further  his  own  purposes,  "circumventing"  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor  by  treachery,  and  unjustly  retaining  his  nephew  as  a 
Roman  hostage ;  these,  and  similar  acts  of  perfidy,  exhibit 
the  character  of  a  man  who,  whatever  may  have  been  his 
ability,  appears  to  have  been  reckless  and  unscrupulous  in 
carrying  out  his  designs,  and  who  on  that  account,  as  well  as 
on  others  more  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Jews  them- 
selves, has  handed  down  an  infamous  name  to  posterity. 

IV.  THE  BLASPHEMIES  OF  ANTIOCHUS. 

"In  this  horn  were  eyes  like  the  eyes  of  a  man,  and  a  mouth  speaking 
great  things  "  (vii.  8). 

"  I  beheld  then  because  of  the  voice  of  the  great  words  which  the  horn 
spake"  (vii.  ii). 

"  That  horn  that  had  eyes,  and  a  mouth  that  spake  very  great  things, 
whose  look  was  more  stout  than  his  fellows"  (vii.  20). 

"  And  he  shall  speak  great  words  (/3Xao-0r;/iov9  \6yovs,  Theodoret)  against 
the  Most  High"  (vii.  25). 

"  He  shall  also  stand  up  against  the  Prince  of  princes"  (viii.  25). 

"  He  shall  exalt  himself  and  magnify  himself  above  every  god,  and  shall 
speak  marvellous  things  against  the  God  of  gods  .  .  .  neither  shall  he 
regard  the  God  of  his  fathers,  nor  the  desire  of  women,  nor  regard  any 
god  (this  last  clause  is  omitted  by  the  LXX);  for  he  shall  magnify  him- 
self above  all"  (xi.  36,  37). 

The  peculiar  feature  in  the  character  of  Antiochus  was  not 
so  much  impiety,  as  a  determination  to  coerce  those  who 
differed  from  him  to  his  own  religious  standard.  He  had  his 
"  ism  "  like  the  enthusiasts  of  more  recent  times  ;  and,  having 
kingly  authority,  sought  to  force  it  upon  the  world.  Regard- 
less of  the  (Syrian)  god  of  his  fathers,  and  possibly  magnify- 
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ing-  himself  above  every  god,  he  was  not,  as  has  been  some- 
times thought,  altogether  destitute  of  religious  veneration.^ 
It  IS  distinctly  asserted  of  him  that  in  the  place,  or  on  the 
base  of  the  statue  of  the  god  whom  his  fathers  worshipped,  he 
should  "honour  the  God  of  forces;^  and  a  god  whom  his 
fathers  knew  not  shall  he  honour  with  gold,  and  silver,  and 
with  precious  stones,  and  pleasant  things  :  thus  shall  he  do 
in  the  most  strong  holds  with  a  strange  god,  whom  he  shall 
acknowledge  and  increase  with  glory"  (xi.  38,  39).  It  would 
seem  that  Antiochus  compelled  his  heathen  subjects  as  well 
as  the  Jews  to  acknowledge  this  strange  deity.  The  officers 
at  Modin  urge  Mattathias  to  sacrifice,  on  the  ground  that  not 
only  the  men  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem,  but  all  the  heathen 
(comp.  I  Mace.  i.  42)  have  fulfilled  the  king's  commandment ; 
to  which  the  noble  a.nswer  is  given,  "  Though  all  the  nations 
that  are  under  the  king's  dominion  obey  him,  and  fall  away 
every  one  from  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  give  consent 
to  his  commandments,  yet  will  I  and  my  sons  and  my  bre- 
thren walk  in  the  covenant  of  our  fathers"  (i  Mace.  ii.  19,  20). 
The  only  plea  for  this  intolerance — a  plea  that  must  be  put 
in  for  the  persecutor  in  every  age — is  excess  of  zeal  dis- 
playing itself  in  the  attempt  to  overthrow  the  worship  of 
every  other  object  but  that  of  its  own  choice. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  what  the  effect  of  such  pro- 
selytism  would  be  upon  a  people  like  the  Jews,  conservative 
almost  to  bigotry  on  the  question  of  religious  worship.  In 
their  estimation,  the  propagator  of  the  new  faith  was  a  blas- 

'  "  In  two  great  and  right  things  his  was  truly  a  royal  mind,  in  gifts  to 
cities  and  worship  of  the  gods." — Liv.  xh.  20. 

"  In  the  sacrifices  to  the  cities  and  in  the  honour  to  the  gods  he  sur- 
passed all  who  had  reigned  before  him.  This  one  may  judge  from  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens  and  the  statues  around  the  altar  at 
Delos." — POLYBIUS. 

2  "  Apparet  agi  de  deo  aliquo  bellico.  Qui  cum  Syris  antea  ignoius 
fuisse  dicatur  {cf.  xi.  38,  39) :  probabihter  intelligendus  est  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus  cui  templum  Antiochias  condere  Ccepit  Antiochus." — {^Liv.  xli.  20).—. 
Maurer. 
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phemer  of  the  worst  kind,  and  no  terms  of  reproach  were  too 
base  or  too  bitter  to  be  appHed  to  him.  That  Antiochus 
fully  merited  such  invectives  there  can  be  little  doubt.  It  is 
probable  that  he  regarded  the  true  God  in  the  same  light  as 
those  gods  of  his  country  whom  he  despised,  and  above  whom 
he  magnified  himself,  Josephus  has  preserved  a  letter  ad- 
dressed by  the  Samaritans  to  "  King  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
the  god  ;"'  and  his  blasphemies  against  the  God  of  heaven 
are  confirmed  (i  Mace.  i.  21,  24),  where  he  is  said  to  have 
"entered  proudly  into  the  sanctuary,"  and  to  have  spoken 
"very  proudly."  In  2  Mace.  ix.  10  he  is  described  as  "one 
who  thought  he  could  reach  to  the  stars  of  heaven";  no  inapt 
commentary  on  the  words,  "  He  waxed  great  unto  the  host  of 
heaven,  and  he  cast  down  some  of  the  host  and  of  the  stars  to 
the  ground."  Above  all,  his  profanation  of  holy  things,  his 
shameless  plunder  of  the  temple  which  other  heathen  kings 
had  been  accustomed  to  respect,  his  wanton  provocation  of 
the  national  prejudices  in  setting  up  the  idol  altar  above  that 
of  Jehovah,  not  only  justify  the  description  given  of  him 
by  Daniel,  but  defy  the  annals  of  any  period  to  produce  a 
character  in  whom  they  can  be  realized  with  equal  clearness. 
To  the  objection,  scarce  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  "  little 
horn  "of  chapter  viii.,  which  is  admitted  to  represent  Anti- 
ochus, does  not  correspond  in  all  its  features  with  the  "  little 
horn "  of  chapter  vii.,  we  would  reply  that  the  difference 
between  these  several  descriptions  is  not  greater  than  that 
between  the  Great  Image  of  chapter  ii.  and  the  Four  Great 
Beasts  of  chapter  vii.,  in  which  the  same  ideas  are  allowed  to 
be  repeated  under  a  variety  of  symbol  and  language ;  and  it 
might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  contended  that  the  kingdoms 


'  "The  reigning  king  (says  Dr.  Dollinger)  of  the  Lagidas  as  well  as  all 
his  ancestors  shared  the  temples  and  altars  with  the  gods  of  the  land. 
There  were  priests  of  the  god  Soter,  of  the  gods  Euergetae,  of  the  gods 
Philopator;  and  as  soon  as  one  Lagides  succeeded  his  father  on  the 
throne,  were  he  of  age  or  but  a  minor,  he  was  created  a  god  forthwith, 
and  the  high  priest  at  Alexandria  was  charged  with  his  worship." 
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symbolized  by  the  four  metals  of  the  first  are  not  analogous 
to  those  set  forth  by  the  four  beasts  of  the  second,  because  in 
the  former  all  mention  is  omitted  of  the  "  little  horn."  Let  it 
be  added  to  this,  that  in  both  chapters  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  tyrant's  history  are  never  lost  sight  of  His  per- 
secution of  the  holy  people,  his  blasphemies  against  the  God 
of  heaven,  and  his  heaven-inflicted  and  miserable  death,  find 
a  place  in  each :  the  variety  of  costume  under  which  these 
ideas  are  set  forth  being  used  to  avoid  a  wearisome  tautology 
as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  delineating  more  graphically  the 
person  who  is  the  subject  of  them. 


V.  THE  PERSECUTIONS  OF  ANTIOCHUS. 

"  I  beheld,  and  the  same  horn  made  war  with  the  saints,  and  prevailed 
against  them"  (vii.  21). 

"  He  shall  wear  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High  .  .  .  and  they 
shall  be  given  into  his  hand"  (vii.  25). 

"  A  king  of  fierce  countenance  and  understanding  dark  sentences  shall 
stand  up  .  .  .  and  he  shall  destroy  wonderfully  .  .  .  and  shall 
destroy  the  mighty  and  the  holy  people  "  (viii,  23,  24). 

"  They  sliall  fall  by  the  sword,  and  by  flame,  by  captivity,  and  by  spoil, 
many  days  "  (xi,  33). 

"And  some  of  them  of  understanding  shall  fall,  to  try  them,  and  to 
purge,  and  to  make  them  white,  even  to  the  time  of  the  end"  (xi.  35). 

"  There  shall  be  a  time  of  trouble  such  as  never  was  since  there  was  a 
nation  to  that  same  time  "  (xii.  i). 

"  Many  shall  be  purified  and  made  white  and  tried  "  (xii.  10). 

It  is  well  known  that  the  unenviable  office  here  ascribed  to 
Antiochus  of  "  making  war "  {i.e.  persecuting,  comp.  Rev. 
xi.  7)  with  the  saints,  and  "wearing  out  (by  tortures)  the  saints 
of  the  Most  High,"  obtained  its  complete  realization.  "  This 
king  of  fierce  countenance" — avaiBr]<i  irpoaoiTrca,  LXX — and 
of  "furious  mind,"  "whose  look  was  more  stout  than  his 
fellows,"  not  only  gave  orders  for  the  punishment  of  those 
who  refused,  at  his  suggestion,  to  forsake  the  law  of  their 
fathers,  but,  according  to  the  writer  of  2  Maccabees,  presided 
himself  over  their  abominable  tortures.     The  tender  mercies 
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of  this  royal  executioner  may  be  seen  in  an  account  of  a 
mother  and  her  seven  sons  put  to  death  by  him  for  refusing 
to  eat  swine's  flesh.  The  eldest  six  suffered  the  extremity  of 
barbarous  cruelty  in  the  presence  of  their  mother.  The  last 
and  youngest  the  tyrant  agreed  to  spare  if  he  would  turn  from 
the  laws  of  his  fathers  ;  and  when  he  had  vainly  endeavoured 
to  persuade  him  to  apostatize,  he  attempted  to  induce  the 
young  man  to  save  his  life  through  the  influence  of  his 
mother.  But  with  more  than  Spartan  firmness  she  exclaimed, 
"  O  my  son,  have  pity  upon  me  that  bare  thee,  and  brought 
thee  up  unto  this  age  :  fear  not  this  tormentor,  but  take  thy 
death  that  I  may  receive  thee  again  in  mercy  with  thy  breth- 
ren." The  death,  also,  of  Eleazar,  one  of  the  principal  scribes, 
an  aged  man,  "  who  was  constrained  to  open  his  mouth  and 
to  eat  swine's  flesh,  but  who,  choosing  to  die  gloriously  rather 
than  live  stained  with  such  an  abomination,  spit  it  forth,  and 
came  of  his  own  accord  to  the  torment,"  affords  another  "  ex- 
ample to  such  as  be  young  to  die  willingly  and  courageously 
for  the  honourable  and  holy  laws  "  (2  Mace.  iv.).  To  this 
may  be  added  the  untold  sufferings  of  those  heroic  men  who 
fled  with  the  Maccabees  into  the  mountains  and  supported 
life  there  "  after  the  manner  of  beasts.''  A  season  of  distress 
and  anguish  followed,  "  such  as  never  was  since  there  was  a 
nation  to  that  same  time."  Under  the  pressure  of  this  un- 
heard of  trouble,  the  holy  city  "  became  strange  to  those  that 
were  born  in  her,  and  her  own  children  left  her"  (i  Mace.  i. 
38).  "  The  Jews  (says  Josephus)  every  day  underwent  great 
miseries  and  bitter  torments ;  for  they  were  whipped  with  rods, 
and  their  bodies  were  torn  to  pieces,  and  were  crucified  while 
they  were  yet  alive.  They  also  strangled  those  women  and  their 
sons  wdiom  they  had  circumcised  (comp.  i  ]\Iacc.  i.  60,  61),  as 
the  king  had  appointed,  hanging  their  sons  about  their  necks 
as  they  were  upon  the  crosses"  (Ant.  xii.  5).  Indeed,  "under 
the  whole  heaven  had  not  been  done  as  had  been  done  upon 
Jerusalem."  No  wonder  that  the  mournful  plaint  arose,  "Now 
therefore  O  our  God  hear  the  prayer  of  thy  servant  and  his 
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supplications     .     .     .     open  thine  eyes  and  behold  our  deso- 
lations and  the  city  which  is  called  by  thy  name  "  (ix.  17,  18). 


VL  THE  ATTEMPT  OF  ANTIOCHUS  TO  ABOLISH  THE 
JEWISH  RELIGION. 

"  He  shall  think  to  change  times  and  laws  "  (vii.  25). 

"  His  heart  shall  be  against  the  holy  covenant"  (xi.  28). 

"  He  shall  have  indignation  against  the  holy  covenant "  (xi.  30), 

"  He  shall  have  inteUigence  with  them  that  forsake  the  holy  covenant " 
(xi.  30). 

"  Such  as  do  wickedly  against  the  covenant  shall  he  corrupt  by  flat- 
teries" (xi.  32). 

In  his  attempt  to  exterminate  the  Jewish  religion,  to  call 
the  temple  that  of  Jupiter  Olympius  and  to  compel  the  Jews 
to  adopt  the  religious  worship  of  the  heathen,  Antiochus  dif- 
fers ("  he  shall  be  diverse  from  the  first ")  from  other  Gentile 
princes  whose  history  has  been  interwoven  with  that  of  the 
holy  people.  So  far  from  being  desirous  of  abolishing  the 
worship  of  Jehovah,  they  appear  to  have  been  anxious  to 
retain  the  religious  offices  of  the  Jews.  Nebuchadnezzar  re- 
spected the  prophetical  character  of  Jeremiah  (J er.  xxxix.  ii): 
Cyrus  is  distinguished  as  the  "anointed"  (Isa.  xlv.  i)  re- 
storer of  the  temple :  Darius  "  sent  unto  the  house  of  God 
Sherezer  and  Regem-melech,  and  their  men,  to  pray  before 
the  Lord  "  (Zech.  vii.  2)  ;  and  commanded  the  Jews  to  "  offer 
sacrifices  of  sweet  savours  unto  the  God  of  heaven  and  to 
pray  for  the  life  of  the  king  and  his  sons  "  (Ezra  vi.  10)  : 
"  Seleucus  (Philopator)  king  of  Asia,  of  his  own  revenues, 
bare  all  the  costs  beloncfinp'  to  the  service  of  the  sacrifices  " 
(2  Mace.  iii.  3).  But  Antiochus,  the  staunch  enemy  of  Judaism, 
aimed  at  the  complete  extinction  of  the  existing  worship  ; 
"  King  Antiochus  wrote  to  his  whole  kingdom,  that  all  should 
be  one  people,  and  every  one  should  leave  his  laws  . 
and  should  follow  the  laws  and  rites  of  the  strangers  in  the 
land  {margin) ;  and  forbid  burnt-offerings,  and  sacrifice,  and 
drink-offerings  in  the  temple,  and  that  they  should  profane 
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the  sabbaths  and  festival  days,  and  pollute  the  sanctuary  and 
holy  people,  set  up  altars,  and  groves,  and  chapels  of  idols, 
and  sacrifice  swine's  flesh,  and  unclean  beasts :  that  they 
should  also  leave  their  children  uncircumcised,  and  make  their 
souls  abominable  with  all  manner  of  uncleanness  and  profana- 
tion, to  the  end  they  might  forget  the  law,  and  change  all  the 
ordinances,  and  whosoever  would  not  do  according  to  the 
commandment  of  the  king  he  should  die  "  (i  Mace.  i.  41-50). 
Similarly  Josephus  says  :  "  He  compelled  them  to  forsake 
the  worship  which  they  paid  to  their  own  God,  and  to  adore 
those  whom  he  took  to  be  gods,  and  made  them  build  temples, 
and  raise  idol-altars  in  every  city  and  village."     (Ant.  xii.  5.) 


VII.  THE  ABOMINATION  OF  DESOLATION  SET  UP  BY 
ANTIOCHUS. 

"  By  him  the  daily  sacrifice  was  taken  away,  and  the  place  of  his  sanc- 
tuary was  cast  down  ;  and  an  host  was  given  him  against  the  daily 
sacrifice  by  reason  of  transgression"  (viii.  11,  12). 

"  The  people  of  the  prince  that  shall  come  shall  destroy  the  city  and 
the  sanctuary,  .  .  .  and  in  the  midst  of  the  week  he  shall  cause  the 
sacrifice  and  the  oblation  to  cease"  (ix.  26,  27). 

"  And  arms  shall  stand  on  his  part,  and  they  shall  pollute  the  sanctuary 
of  strength,  and  shall  take  away  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  they  shall  place 
the  abomination  that  makcth  desolate"  (xi.  31). 

"  From  the  time  that  the  daily  sacrifice  shall  be  taken  away,  and  the 
abomination  that  makcth  desolate  set  up,  there  shall  be  a  thousand  two 
hundred  and  ninety  days"  (xii.  11). 

Of  all  historical  facts,  that  recorded  in  the  passages  above 
cited  fs  one  of  the  most  indubitable  ;  the  time  of  its  perpe- 
tration, as  well  as  that  of  its  duration,  being  noted  with  minute 
precision.  "  Now,  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  Casleu,  in 
the  hundred  forty  and  fifth  year,  they  set  up  the  abomination 
of  desolation  upon  the  altar,  and  builded  idol-altars  through- 
out the  cities  of  Juda  on  every  side  .  .  .  Now  the  five 
and  twentieth  day  of  the  month  they  did  sacrifice  upon  the 
idol-altar  which  was  upon  the  altar  of  God"  (i  Mace.  i.  54-59). 
Josephus  adds:  "And  when  the  king  had  built  an  idol-altar 
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upon  God's  altar,  he  slew  swine  upon  it,  and  so  offered  a 
sacrifice  neither  according  to  the  law  nor  the  Jewish  religious 
worship  in  that  city."  (Ant.  xii.  5.)  The  wanton  character  of 
this  insult  was  inexcusable.  It  left  its  mark  deeply  impressed 
upon  the  national  mind.  Bishop  Newton,  in  his  anxiety  to  in- 
terpret the  "  little  horn  "  of  Antichrist,  has  spoken  slightingly 
of  the  calamities  suffered  under  Antiochus,  and  has  thought 
them  in  no  way  to  be  compared  to  those  endured  under 
Nebuchadnezzar.  But  the  Babylonian  Captivity,  terrible  as 
it  was,  did  not  wound  the  national  spirit  so  acutely  as  the 
shorter  yet  more  malignant  persecution  of  Antiochus.  The 
Jew,  always  enthusiastic  and  impulsive,  displayed  on  the 
subject  of  religion  a  fanaticism  akin  to  frenzy,  and  the  degra- 
dation heaped  upon  the  altar  of  Jehovah  sank  deeply  into  the 
heart  of  all  the  race.  Hence  the  historical  prominence  given 
to  the  treasured  wrong.  Hence  the  irrepressible  indignation 
at  the  gratuitous  insult  as  well  as  the  triumphant  psean  at  the 
excision  of  the  oppressor.  It  ceases,  therefore,  to  be  an  object 
of  wonder  that  the  deliverance  of  the  holy  people  from  such 
intolerable  indignities  should  have  supplied  a  theme  congenial 
to  the  exalted  state  of  the  national  mind,  which  found  suitable 
expression  in  the  noble  plainness  of  Maccabean  history,  and 
in  the  mysterious  yet  not  less  significant  symbolism  of  Daniel. 


VIIL  THE  MISERABLE  END  OF  ANTIOCHUS. 

"  I  beheld  till  the  thrones  were  cast  down  {dofiec  sellce  collocatce  sunt), 
and  the  Ancient  of  days  did  sit,  .  .  .  the  judgment  was  set,  and 
the  books  were  opened.  I  beheld  then,  because  of  the  voice  of  the  great 
words  which  the  horn  spake  ;  I  beheld  even  till  the  beast  was  slain,  and 
his  body  destroyed,  and  given  to  the  burning  flame"  (vii.  9-1 1). 

"  The  judgment  shall  sit,  and  they  shall  take  away  his  dominion  to 
consume,  and  to  destroy  it  unto  the  end  "  (vii.  26). 

"  He  shall  be  broken  without  hand"  (B\yphes  yad  ishavcr, — in  want 
of  hand  to  help  him  he  shall  be  broken,  viii.  25). 

"  Messiah  shall  be  cut  off,  and  there  is  not  (a  helper)  to  him  " — ve  ayn 
{hozer)  lo.     (ix.  26). 

"  His  end  shall  be  with  a  flood  "  (ix.  26). 
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"That  determined  shall  be  poured  upon  the  desolate" — desolator,  mar- 
gin—(ix.  27). 

"  He  shall  come  to  his  end,  and  none  shall  help  him,"— z^^  ayn  hozer  lo 
— and  there  is  not  a  helper  to  him  (xi.  45). 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  destruction  of  Antiochus  is  attri- 
buted in  the  Book  of  Daniel  to  the  divine  judgment  ;  not 
meaning  by  this  phrase,  the  judgment  of  the  last  great  day, 
but  the  judgment  of  God  against  Antiochus  Epiphanes  "  be- 
cause of  the  voice  of  the  great  words  which  the  horn  spake." 
In  the  sublime  picture  of  chap.  vii.  9,  10,  the  Ancient  of 
Days  seated  on  his  wheeled  throne,  and  surrounded  by 
myriads  of  angels,  executes  just  retribution  upon  the  sacri- 
legious tyrant.  In  the  symbolic  language  of  the  prophet, 
"  the  beast  is  slain,  and  his  body  destroyed,  and  given  to  the 
burning  flame."  This  "just  punishment  for  his  pride" 
(2  Mace.  vii.  36)  is  largely  noticed  by  contemporaneous  and 
subsequent  writers.  "  The  Lord  Almighty,  the  God  of  Israel, 
smote  him  with  an  incurable  and  invisible  plague  .  .  . 
and  thus  he  that  a  little  afore  thought  he  might  command 
the  waves  of  the  sea  (so  proud  was  he  beyond  the  condition 
of  man),  and  weigh  the  high  mountains  in  a  balance,  was 
now  cast  on  the  ground  and  carried  in  an  horse-litter,  show- 
ing forth  unto  all  the  manifest  power  of  God  :  so  that  the 
worms  (comp.  Acts  xii.  23)  rose  up  out  of  the  body  of  this 
wicked  man,  and  whiles  he  lived  in  sorrow  and  pain  his  flesh 
fell  away,  and  the  filthiness  of  his  smell  was  noisome  to  all  his 
army  "  (2  Mace.  ix.  5-9). 

Stricken  down  by  an  irresistible  hand,  the  oppressor 
acknowledges  his  guilt,  and  repents  of  his  enormities.  "  It  is 
meet  (he  says)  to  be  subject  unto  God,  and  that  a  man  that . 
is  mortal  should  not  proudly  think  of  himself  as  if  he  were 
God.  This  wicked  person  vowed  also  unto  the  Lord,  who 
now  no  more  would  have  mercy  upon  him,  saying  thus,  that 
the  holy  city  (to  the  which  he  was  going  in  haste,  to  lay  it 
even  with  the  ground,  and  to  make  it  a  common  burying 
place)  he  would  set  at  liberty  ;  and  as  touching  the  Jews, 
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whom  he  had  judged  not  worthy  so  much  as  to  be  buried,  but 
to  be  cast  out  with  their  children  to  be  devoured  of  the  fowls 
and  wild  beasts,  he  would  make  them  all  equals  to  the  citizens 
of  Athens  ;  and  the  holy  temple  which  before  he  had  spoiled 
he  would  garnish  with  goodly  gifts,  and  restore  all  the  holy 
vessels  with  many  more,  and  out  of  his  own  revenue  defray 
the  charges  belonging  to  the  sacrifices  ;  yea,  and  that  also  he 
would  become  a  Jew  himself  and  go  through  all  the  world 
that  was  inhabited  and  declare  the  power  of  God  "  (2  Mace, 
ix.  12-17).  "  f^s  f'sll  into  a  distemper  (says  Josephus)  which, 
as  it  lasted  a  great  while  and  as  his  pains  increased  upon 
him,  so  he  at  length  perceived  he  should  die  in  a  little  time. 
So  he  called  his  friends  to  him  and  told  them  that  his  dis- 
temper was  severe  upon  him,  and  confessed  withal  that  this 
calamity  was  sent  upon  him  for  the  miseries  he  had  brought 
upon  the  Jewish  nation  while  he  plundered  ^  their  temple  and 
contemned  their  God  "  (Ant.  xii.  9).  His  pains,  however,  do 
not  cease.  "  He  is  broken  without  {Jmman)  hand."  "  His 
end  (not  '  the  end  thereof,'  as  in  our  version)  shall  be  with  a 
flood."  "  He  shall  come  to  his  end  and  none  shall  help  him." 
"  Thus  the  murderer  and  blasphemer  having  suffered  most 
grievously  as  he  intreated  other  men,  so  died  he  a  miserable 
death  in  a  strange  ^  country  in  the  mountains "  (2  Mace. 
ix.  28). 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  fulfilment  which  answers  with 
greater  exactness  to  the  symbol  of  "  the  little  horn  "  than  the 
one  now  given.  Speaking  of  the  fitness  with  which  it  squares 
with  the  history  of  Antiochus,  a  modern  commentator  ob- 
serves :  '^  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes  is 
denoted  here.  All  the  circumstances  of  the  prediction  find  a 
fulfilment  in  him.     And  if  it  were  supposed  that  this  was 

^  Polybius  says  that  Antiochus  came  to  his  miserable  end  because  he 
had  a  purpose  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Diana  in  Persia  :  with  the  feeling 
natural  to  a  Jew,  Josephus  ascribes  the  same  event  to  his  "  sacrilegious 
plundering  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem." 

-  "  'E»/  Ta^aif  tJjs  Ylepa-idos  efeXtTTc  r6i//3/oj/." — POLYBIUS. 
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written  after  he  had  lived,  and  that  it  was  the  design  of  the 
writer  to  describe  him  by  this  symbol,  he  could  not  have 
found  a  symbol  that  would  have  been  more  striking  or  more 
appropriate  than  this"  (Barnes  on  Daniel  viii.).  To  this  it 
may  be  added,  that  Josephus  appears  to  have  been  aware  of 
no  other  interpretation.  He  distinctly  asserts  that  "  the 
lesser  horn "  (Antiochus)  arose  out  of  the  four  horns  of 
Alexander's  divided  empire  ;  that  it  "  waxed  great,"  and  that 
"  God  showed  to  him  (Daniel)  that  it  should  fight  against  his 
nation  and  take  their  city  by  force,  and  bring  the  temple 
worship  to  confusion,  and  forbid  the  sacrifices  to  be  offered 
for  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  days  .  .  . 
that  from  among  them  (the  four  horns)  there  should  arise  a 
certain  king  that  should  overcome  our  nation  and  laws,  and 
should  take  away  the  political  government,  and  should  spoil 
the  temple,  and  forbid  the  sacrifices  to  be  offered  for  three 
years.  Accordingly  it  happened  that  our  nation  suffered 
these  things  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes "  (Ant.  x.  ii). 
Interpreted  by  the  aid  of  contemporaneous  and  subsequent 
history,  the  symbol  of  the  little  horn  would  seem  to  be 
capable  of  a  natural  and  intelligible  solution  ;  explained  as  it 
sometimes  is  of  an  imaginary  Antichrist  of  present  or  yet 
future  times,  it  becomes  obscure,  contradictory,  and  mislead- 
ing, involving  palpable  absurdities  and  encouraging  fanaticism 
and  error. 


CHAPTER  V. 

JUDAS     MACCABEUS. 

IT  was  not  to  be  expected  that  an  impatient  people  like  the 
Jews  would  long  submit  to  insults  of  such  a  nature  as 
those  heaped  upon  them  by  Antiochus.  The  flame  of  insub- 
ordination soon  burst  forth,  and  Mattathias,  a  priest  of  the 
order  of  Joarib,  indignant  at  the  abominations  committed  in 
Judah  and  Jerusalem,  having  first  slain  the  king's  officer  who 
compelled  the  Israelites  to  sacrifice  in  his  own  village  of 
Modin,  betook  himself,  like  David  of  old,  to  the  wilderness  at 
the  head  of  a  small  band  of  patriots.  "  If  any  one  (he  said) 
be  zealous  for  the  laws  of  his  country  and  for  the  worship  of 
his  God,  let  him  follow  me  "  (Ant.  xii.  6).  "  So  he  and  his 
sons  fled  into  the  mountains  (or  the  wilderness  as  it  is  pre- 
sently called)  to  dwell  there  "  (i  Mace.  ii.  28,  29),  for  the  sake 
of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  desert  fastnesses.  What 
these  heroic  men  suffered  for  conscience'  sake  in  the  secret 
places  of  their  desolate  sojourn,  as  they  "wandered  in  deserts 
and  in  mountains  and  in  dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,"  and  to 
what  extent  they  carried  their  zeal  for  the  law,  when,  being 
attacked  by  the  forces  of  Antiochus  on  the  Sabbath,  they,  to 
the  number  of  a  thousand,  preferred  to  perish  in  the  caves 
where  they  lay  hid,  rather  than  break  the  commandment  by 
offering  resistance  on  that  holy  day,  may  be  learnt  from 
I  Mace.  ii.  History  nowhere  supplies  a  record  of  more 
disinterested  zeal  or  more  dignified  endurance  than  that 
evinced  by  the  small  yet  "  noble  army  of  martyrs,"  who  were 
"  purified  and  made  white  and  tried "  in  that  time  of  un- 
paralleled trouble. 

After  braving  the  authority  of  the  tyrant  for  a  year,  and 
"  living  in  the  mountains  after  the  manner  of  beasts,"  Mat- 
tathias, who  seems  to  have  been  already  advanced  in  years 
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when  the  insurrection  was  made,  fell  a  victim  to  the  hardships 
consequent  upon  such  a  manner  of  life,  and  was  buried  in  the 
sepulchre  of  his  fathers  at  Modin,  charging  his  sons  with  his 
latest  breath  to  "  give  their  lives  for  the  covenant  of  their 
fathers,"  and  reminding  them  by  the  examples  of  Joseph, 
Daniel,  and  the  three  holy  children,  that  "  throughout  all  ages 
none  that  put  their  trust  in  him  shall  be  overcome."  The 
sagacity  of  this  prudent  and  zealous  leader  is  not  inaptly 
shown  in  the  choice  made  by  him  of  those  amongst  his  sons 
who  he  desired  should  fill  his  place.  "  I  know  (he  said) 
that  your  brother  Simon  is  a  man  of  counsel,  give  ear  unto 
him  alway,  he  shall  be  a  father  unto  you  :  as  for  Judas  Mac- 
cabeus he  hath  been  mighty  and  strong  even  from  his  youth 
up,  let  him  be  your  captain  and  fight  the  battle  of  the  people" 
(i  Mace.  ii.  65,  66).  "Judas  then  (says  Josephus)  took  upon 
him  the  administration  of  pubUc  affairs  in  the  146th  year  (of 
the  Seleucidae)  ;  and  by  the  ready  assistance  of  his  brethren 
and  of  others  cast  their  enemies  out  of  the  country,  put  those 
of  their  own  country  to  death  who  had  transgressed  its  laws, 
and  purified  the  land  of  all  the  pollutions  that  were  in  it " 
(Ant.  xii.  6). 

The  Maccabean  leader  began  the  work  of  national  deliver- 
ance by  collecting  around  him  such  of  his  countrymen  as  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  law  amidst  the  circumstances  of  trial  in 
which  they  were  placed.     He  soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  small  band  of  desperate  men,  "  and   all  his  brethren  helped 
him,  and  so  did  all  they  that  held  with  his  father,  and  they 
fought  with  cheerfulness  the  battle  of  Israel"  (i  Mace.  iii.  2). 
His  first  success  was  obtained  over  ApoUonius  the  governor 
of  Samaria,  the  "  chief  collector  of  tribute  "  (i  Mace.  i.  29),  and 
a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Jews;  the  Samaritans  claiming  to  be 
Sidonians  and  not  Jews   (Ant.  xii.   5),  and  freely  adopting 
the  Greek  customs  imposed  by  Antiochus.     In  this  engage- 
ment ApoUonius  was  defeated  and  slain,  and   his  sword  re- 
tained by   the    conqueror  as  a  trophy   of  victory.      Seron, 
general  of  the  army  of  Coele-Syria  was  the   next  opponent. 
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He  experienced  a  still    more   disgraceful    defeat    than    the 
former ;    his  great  multitude    being    utterly  routed  in   "  the 
going  down  of  Bethhoron"  (i  Mace.  iii.  24)  by  the  small  yet 
determined  band   of  patriots  :    Judas,    like    another   Asa   (2 
Chron.  xiv.  11),  encouraging  his  soldiers  with  the  words,  "  It 
is  no  hard  matter  for  many  to  be  shut  up  in  the  hands  of  a 
few ;  and  with  the  God  of  heaven  it  is  all  one  to  deliver  with 
a  great  multitude  or  a  small  company  "  (i  Mace.  iii.  18).     En- 
couraged by  success,  the  troops  of  Judas  encounter  subse- 
quently the  whole  power  of  Syria  under  Gorgias  ("  that  cursed 
man":  2  Mace.  xii.  35),  and  Nicanor,  their  heathen  adversaries 
amounting  to  the  number  of  40,000  foot  and   7,000  horse  ; 
and  so  confident  are  the  latter  of  annihilating  the  insignificant 
band  opposed  to  them  that  they  are  accompanied  by  "  mer- 
chants to  buy  those  that  should  be  carried  captives  ;  having 
bonds  with  them  to  bind  those  that  should  be  made  prisoners, 
and  silver  and  gold  with  which  they  were  to  pay  for  their 
price  "  (Ant.  xii.  7).     The  patriots,  putting  their  trust  in  God, 
resolve  to  conquer  or  perish,  "  for  it  is  better  for  us  (they  said) 
to  die  in  battle  than  to  behold  the  calamities  of  our  people 
and  our  sanctuary  ;    nevertheless  as  the  will  of  God  is  in 
heaven,  so   let    Him  do"    (i    Mace.   iii.   59,  60).     Opposing 
stratagem  by  counter-stratagem,  Judas  seizes  and  burns  the 
camp  of  the  enemy,  plunders  it  of  its  treasures,  and  returns 
laden  with  spoil  and  singing  hymns  ^  of  praise.     "  This  victory 
1  It  has  been  supposed  that  several  of  the  later  Psalms  are  of  a  Mac- 
cabean  date.     Amongst  these  we  may  select  Psalm  Ixxiv.,  descriptive  of 
the  destruction  of  the  sanctuary  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  enemies  of 
God  breaking  down  the  carved  work  thereof  with  axes  and  hammers, 
casting  fire  into  the  sanctuary,  and  defiling  the  dwelling  place  of  His 
name  to  the  ground  ;  no  prophet  arising  any  more  to  say  how  long  this 
desolation  should  last,  corresponding  with  the  statement  made  by  the 
writer  of  i  Maccabees,  that  the  followers  of  Judas  laid  up  the  stones  of 
the  ruined  temple  in  a  convenient  place,  "  until  there  should  come  a 
prophet  to  show  what  should  be  done  with  them "  ;  Antiochus  himself 
being  designated  by  the  sobriquet  of  epimanes,  or  "  the  foolish  man,"  who 
reproaches  God  daily.     Similarly,  the  opening  verses  of  Psalm  Ixxix.  are 
found  in  i  Mace.  vii.  17,  and  the  subject,  as  Theophylact  long  ago  ob- 
served, is  "the  cruelty  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  towards  the  Jews." 
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(says  Josephus)  greatly  contributed  to  the  recovery  of  their 
liberty."  The  next  year  Lysias,  the  viceroy  of  Syria,  con- 
founded at  the  defeat  at  Emmaus  of  the  troops  which  he  had 
sent  under  Gorgias  and  Nicanor,  and  determined  to  subdue 
the  rebellious  Jews,  assembled,  at  Bethsura,  a  still  larger 
army  of  60,000  chosen  foot  and  5,000  horse  which  he  com- 
manded in  person.  The  Maccabee,  as  he  is  often  called, 
meets  this  overwhelming  force  with  only  10,000  men,  un- 
hesitatingly attacks  them,  and  the  rest  perceiving  the  des- 
perate character  of  their  adversaries  retreat  to  Antipch. 
"  Lysias  (says  our  historian)  observing  the  great  spirit  of  the 
Jews,  how  they  were  prepared  to  die  rather  than  lose  their 
liberty,  and  being  afraid  of  their  desperate  way  of  fighting  as 
if  it  were  real  strength,  took  the  rest  of  the  army  back  with 
him,  and  returned  to  Antioch,  where  he  enlisted  foreigners 
into  the  service  and  prepared  to  fall  upon  Judea  with  a 
greater  army  "  (Ant  xii.  i). 

Having,  by  these  splendid  victories  over  the  lieutenants  of 
Antiochus,  delivered  Judea  from  the  presence  of  hostile  in- 
vaders, the  pious  Maccabee  resolves  to  "  go  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  purify  the  temple  and  offer  the  appointed  sacrifices."  The 
deserted  state  of  the  temple,  with  its  gates  burnt  down  and 
plants  growing  in  it  of  their  own  accord,  forced  tears  from  his 
rugged  soldiers.  The  work  of  restoration  speedily  com- 
menced. The  idol-altar  was  thrown  down,  the  sanctuary 
cleansed,  the  holy  vessels  replaced,  and  "  sacrifice  offered 
according  to  the  law  upon  the  new  altar  of  burnt  offering 
which  they  had  made."  "  Now  it  happened  that  these  things 
were  done  on  the  very  same  day  on  which  their  divine 
worship  had  fallen  off"  ;  or  as  it  is  elsewhere  stated,  "  Look 
at  what  time  and  what  day  the  heathen  had  profaned  it,  even 
in  that  was  it  dedicated  with  songs,  and  citherns,  and  harps 
and  cymbals ;  then  all  the  people  fell  upon  their  faces  wor- 
shipping and  praising  the  God  of  heaven  who  had  given  them 
good  success"  (i  Mace.  iv.  54,  55). 

The  subsequent  acts  of  Judas,  his  victories  over  the  neigh- 
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bouring  nations  of  Edom,  Moab,  and  Ammon  (comp.  xi.  41 
with  I  Mace.  v.  S~^)>  who,  as  was  frequently  the  case,  were 
envious  of  the  good  fortune  of  the  Jews  and  took  the  part  of 
their  enemies ;  the  gradual  subjugation  of  Judea,  city  after 
city,  before  Judas  and  Jonathan  ;  his  intrepid  attempt  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Bethsura  by  attacking  the  army  of  Lysias 
amounting  to  80,000  foot,  20,000  horse,  and  32  elephants,  in 
which  engagement  his  heroic  brother  Eleazar  perished  ;  his 
superb  conquest  over  the  armies  of  Nicanor,  first  at  Caphar- 
salama,  where  Nicanor  was  defeated  with  a  loss  of  5,000  men, 
and  again  at  Adasa,  where  the  forces  of  the  Syrian  general 
were  completely  routed  and  he  himself  slain,  the  head  and 
the  right  hand  of  "  that  blasphemer  "  being  cut  off,  and  hung, 
the  one  upon  the  tower,  the  other  upon  a  gate  of  the  temple, 
called  afterwards  Nicanor's  gate, — a  final  and  crushing  over- 
throw of  the  Syrian  power  in  Judea  of  which  the  remem- 
brance was  kept  yearly,  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month 
Adar ;  his  celebrated  league  offensive  and  defensive  with  the 
Romans  ;  his  unequal  conflict  with  the  troops  of  Bacchides, 
800  Jews  against  22,000  heathen  ;  his  chivalrous  determina- 
tion, worthy  of  the  days  of  Leonidas  or  Bayard,  not  to  flee, 
"  If  our  time  be  come  let  us  die  manfully  for  our  brethren, 
and  let  us  not  stain  our  honour  "  (i  Mace.  ix.  10)  ;  his  heroic 
death  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  the  great  lamentation 
made  for  him,  "  How  is  the  valiant  man  fallen  that  delivered 
Israel," — these,  although  interesting  as  well  as  important 
features  in  the  life  of  Judas,  must  be  merely  glanced  at,  as 
points  with  which  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  is  not  principally 
concerned.  Enough  perhaps  has  been  said  to  show  the  con- 
spicuous part  played  by  this  greatest  of  Israel's  champions 
in  the  defence  of  national  and  religious  independence. 
Around  no  other  head  does  the  wreath  of  liberty  entwine 
with  more  grace  and  honour.  Around  no  other  name  does 
the  veneration  attaching  to  disinterested  and  patriotic  deeds 
cling  more  firmly  or  more  deservedly.  "  He  had  been  (says 
Josephus)  a  man  of  valour  and  a  great   warrior,   and   mindful 
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of  the  commands  of  his  father  Mattathias,  and  had  undergone 
all  difficulties  both  in  doing  and  suffering  for  the  liberty  of 
his  countrymen.  And  when  his  character  was  so  excellent 
while  he  was  alive,  he  left  behind  him  a  glorious  reputation 
and  memorial  by  gaining  freedom  for  his  nation  and  deliver- 
ing them  from  slavery  under  the  Macedonians  "  (Ant.  xii.  2). 


THE   CLEANSING   OF   THE   SANCTUARY. 

A  principal  achievement  of  the  Maccabean  patriots  which 
receives  notice  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  the  Cleansing  of  the 
Sanctuary.  The  impiety  which  led  to  this  religious  act,  as 
well  as  the  act  itself,  is  distinctly  asserted  ;  and  it  may  be 
interesting,  as  before,  to  compare  the  prophetic  account  with 
historical  facts. 

"  I  heard  one  saint  speaking,  and  another  saint  said  unto  that  certain 
saint  which  spake,  How  long  shall  be  the  vision  concerning  the  daily 
sacrifice,  and  the  transgression  of  desolation,  to  give  both  the  sanctuary 
and  the  host  to  be  trodden  under  foot  ?  And  he  said  unto  me,  Unto  two 
thousand  and  three  hundred  days  ;  then  shall  the  sanctuary  be  cleansed  " 
(viii.  13,  14). 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  week  he  shall  cause  the  sacrifice  and  the  oblation 
to  cease,  and  for  the  overspreading  of  abominations  he  shall  make  it 
desolate  "  (ix.  27). 

"  Arms  shall  stand  on  his  part,  and  they  shall  pollute  the  sanctuary  of 
strength,  and  shall  take  away  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  they  shall  place  the 
abomination  that  maketh  desolate"  (xi.  31). 

"  From  the  time  that  the  daily  sacrifice  shall  be  taken  away,  and  the 
abomination  that  maketh  desolate  set  up,  there  shall  be  a  thousand  two 
hundred  and  ninety  days.  Blessed  is  he  that  waiteth,  and  comcth  to  the 
thousand  three  hundred  and  five  and  thirty  days"  (xii.  1 1,  12). 

It  will  perhaps  be  admitted  that  these  passages  refer  to  a 
horrible  desecration  of  the  temple  accompanied  by  the  taking 
away  of  the  daily  sacrifice  and  the  setting  up  of  the  "  trans- 
gression of  desolation,"  or,  as  it  is  elsewhere  called,  the 
"  abomination  that  maketh  desolate."  This  pollution  is  fol- 
lowed at  the  end  of  a  prescribed  period,  which  is  accurately 
defined,   by  the  cleansing  of  the  holy  place,  and  the  restora- 
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tion  of  divine  worship.     It  was  the  privilege  of  the  noble 
Maccabee  to  execute  this  pious  work.     Amidst  the  indigni- 
ties heaped  upon  his   nation,  the  wanton  insult  offered  to  the 
temple  of  the  living  God  lay  heaviest  at  his  heart.     Fresh 
from  the  battle  field  where  the  viceroy  of  Syria  had  been 
defeated,  his  sword  yet  reeking  with  the  blood  of  slaughtered 
enemies,  he  resolves  to   purify  the  altar  which  the  heathen 
had  defiled.     "  Then  said  Judas  and  his  brethren,  Behold  our 
enemies  are  discomfited,  let  us  go  up  to  cleanse  and  repair 
the  sanctuary.     Upon  this  all  the  host  assembled  themselves 
together,  and  went  up  into  mount  Zion.     And  when  they  saw 
the  sanctuary  desolate,  and  the  altar  profaned,  and  the  gates 
burned  up,  and  shrubs  growing  in  the  courts  as  in  a  forest 
or  in  one  of  the  mountains,  yea,  and  the  priests'  chambers 
pulled  down,  they  rent  their  clothes  and  made  great  lamenta- 
tion, and  cast  ashes  upon  their  heads,  and  fell  down  flat  to 
the  ground  upon  their  faces,  and  blew  an  alarm  with  the 
trumpets  and  cried  toward  heaven.     Then  Judas  appointed 
certain  men  to  fight  against  those  that  were  in  the  fortress 
[built  by  Antiochus]  until  he  had  cleansed  the  sanctuary  ;  so 
he   chose    priests   of  blameless    conversation,   such    as   had 
pleasure  in  the  law,  who  cleansed  the  sanctuary"  (i  Mace.  iv. 
36-43).     Josephus,   Avho  appears   to  have  kept  close  to  the 
statement  of  the  Maccabean  writer,  gives  an  almost  parallel 
account  (Ant.  xii.  7)  ;  merely  adding  that  "  when  he  had  care- 
fully purged  it  and  had  brought  in  new  vessels,  the  candle- 
stick, the  table  of  shewbread,  and  the  altar  of  incense  which 
were  made  of  gold,   he  hung  up  the  veils  at  the  gates  and 
added  doors  to  them  ;  he  also  took  down  the  altar  of  burnt 
ofifering  and  built  a  new  one  of  stones  that  he  gathered  to- 
gether, and  not  of  such  as  are  hewn  with  iron  tools." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  add  to  the  positiveness  and  the 
circumstantiality  with  which  these  writers  ascribe  the  cleans- 
]  ing  of  the  sanctuary  to  Judas  Maccabeus  ;  this  event  appear- 
ing to  be  not  only  one  of  the  most  certain  but  unique  facts 
recorded   in   Jewish  history.     Josiah,   it  is  true,   purified   the 
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temple  of  idolatrous  worship,  which  had  been  intermixed  with 
that  of  the  true  God,  but  no  desolation  corresponding  to  that 
effected  by  Antiochus  had  previously  taken  place.  The 
Jews  who  returned  from  Babylon  did  not  so  much  restore  as 
rebuild  their  temple  from  its  foundations.  Pompey  went 
into  the  temple  and  saw  what  was  unlawful  for  him  to  see, 
but  no  cleansing  followed  this  desecration.  Titus  entered 
into  the  holy  house  as  it  was  wrapped  in  flames  previous  to 
its  final  and  irremediable  desolation,  but  no  re-consecration 
succeeded  the  impiety  of  the  Roman  general.  The  profana- 
tion and  subsequent  purification  of  the  temple,  within  the 
limits  of  the  period  assigned  by  Daniel,  find  their  accomplish- 
ment only  in  the  desolation  of  Antiochus  and  the  cleansing 
of  the  sanctuary  by  Judas.  No  other  event  harmonizes  with 
the  features  or  meets  the  necessities  of  the  case.  To  this 
must  be  added  the  corroborating  circumstance,  that  this  pious 
restoration  was  commemorated  by  a  feast  which  lasted  eight 
days,  the  observance  of  which  was  handed  down  to  the  time 
of  Christ.  This  was  in  all  probability  "  the  feast  of  Dedica- 
tion," at  which  our  Lord  was  present ;  the  time  of  its  cele- 
bration, in  the  middle  of  December,  agreeing  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  evangelist  "  and  it  was  winter "  (John  x.  22). 
"  Thus  was  there  very  great  gladness  among  the  people  for 
that  the  reproach  of  the  heathen  was  put  away  ;  moreover 
Judas  and  his  brethren,  with  the  Avhole  congregation  of  Israel, 
ordained  that  the  days  of  the  dedication  of  the  altar  should 
be  kept  in  their  season  from  year  to  year  by  the  space  of 
eight  days,  from  the  five  and  twentieth  day  of  the  month 
Casleu,  with  mirth  and  gladness"  (i  Mace.  iv.  58,  59). 

The  cleansing  of  the  sanctuary  appears  to  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  the  death  of  Antiochus,  the  two  events  being  nearly 
contemporaneous  ;  a  fact  asserted  in  the  prophecy  itself 
(ix.  27),  as  well  as  abundantly  confirmed  by  the  Maccabean 
historians  who  connect  his  sudden  and  inglorious  end  with 
the  disastrous  intelligence  brought  to  him  into  Persia  of  the 
successful  revolt  of  the  Jews.     The  decease  of  the  tyrant  was 
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shortly  followed  by  that  of  the  Maccabean  hero,  who  fell  in 
an  unequal  conflict  with  the  overwhelming  forces  of  Bacchides 
(I  Mace.  ix.  18).  A  great  political  change  had  taken  place 
in  the  meantime  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  people. 
They  had  passed  from  an  ignominious  serfdom  to  compara- 
tive liberty,  and  this  ascendancy  was  maintained  through  a 
long  and  splendid  line  of  Asmonean  kings.  Within  a  few 
years  of  the  death  of  Judas,  the  Jews  ceased  to  pay  tribute 
\  to  the  kings  of  Syria,  and  erected  themselves  into  an  inde- 
j  pendent  nation.  After  five  hundred  years  of  Babylonian, 
Median,  Medo-Persian,  and  Macedonian  vassalage,  their 
rulers  once  more  proceeded  from  themselves  and  their 
governors  from  the  midst  of  them,  whilst  their  territorial  ^ 
acquisition  equalled,  if  not  exceeded,  those  of  the  most 
exalted  period  of  Jewish  dominion. 

Simon  and  Jonathan,  the  brothers  of  Judas,  nobly  second- 
ing the  efl"orts  for  independence  which  he  had  begun,  suc- 
ceeded in  completely  rescuing  Judea  from  the  Syrian  yoke. 
The  former  of  these,  "the  benefactor  and  ethnarch  of  the 
Jews,"  withheld  from  the  Syrians  their  accustomed  tribute, 
and  "  on  the  first  year  of  his  high  priesthood  set  his  people 
free  from  their  slavery  under  the  Macedonians,  and  permitted 
them  to  pay  tribute  to  them  no  longer  "  (Ant.  xiii.  6).  Simon 
I  was  followed  by  his  son  Hyrcanus,  who  "  revolted  from  the 
Macedonians,  nor  did  he  any  longer  pay  them  the  least  regard 
either  as  their  subject  or  their  friend  "  (Ant.  xiii.  10).  Aristo- 
bulus  the  son  of  Hyrcanus,  "  intending  to  change  the  govern- 

*  "  The  Jews  (in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Jannaeus)  were  in  possession  of 
the  following  cities  that  had  belonged  to  the  Syrians,  Idumeans,  and 
Phenicians.  At  the  sea  side — Strato's  tower,  Appollonia,  Joppa,  Jamnia, 
Ashdod,  Gaza,  Anthedon,  Raphia,  and  Rhinocolura.  In  the  middle  of 
the  country,  near  to  Idumea — Adera,  and  Marissa  ;  near  the  country  of 
Samaria — Mount  Carmel,  and  Mount  Tabor,  Scythopolis,  and  Gadara  ; 
of  the  countr)'  of  Gaulonitis — Seleucia,  and  Gabala ;  in  the  country  of 
Moab — Hesbon,  and  Medeba,  Lemba,  and  Nonas,  Gehthon,  Zara,  the 
valley  of  the  Cilices,  and  Pella.  .  .  .  The  Jews  also  possessed  cities 
of  Syria  which  had  been  destroyed"  (Ant.  xiii.  15) 
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ment  into  a  kingdom,  first  of  all  put  a  diadem^  upon  his  head  " 
(Ant.  xiii.  ii).  To  Aristobulus  succeeded  Alexander  Jan- 
naius,  whose  queen  Alexandra  held  the  government  after  his 
death  till  her  decease  at  the  age  of  seventy-three.  She  left  two 
sons,  Myrcanus  II.  and  Aristobulus  II.  These,  disputing  for 
mastery  at  Jerusalem,  appealed  to  the  all-powerful  Romans. 
Pompey,  at  that  time  at  Damascus,  favoured  by  the  party  of 
Hyrcanus,  easily  took  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  Judca  be- 
came a  Roman  province.  It  may  be  also  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  restored  kingdom  of  Israel  did  not  end  with  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Asmonean  line,  who  are  again  succeeded  by 
the  Idumean  family  who,  although  aliens  by  race,  were  Jews 
in  religion.  A  princely  line  of  Herodian  kings^  appointed,  it 
is  true,  by  the  Romans,  yet  exercising  independent  sove- 
reignty, directed  Jewish  affairs  from  the  accession  of  Anti- 
pater  to  the  days  of  Agrippa  II.,  the  last  of  the  Herods, 
who  took  the  part  of  the  Romans  at  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

The  war  of  liberation,  as  it  has  been  called,  resulting  in  the 
complete  independence  of  the  holy  people,  is  a  proud  epoch  in 
Jewish  history,  and  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  most 
disinterested  efforts  witnessed  by  any  age  or  country  in  behalf 
of  civil  and  religious  freedom.  If  ever  there  was  a  time  in 
the  annals  of  Jewish  story  in  which  "  the  people  that  do  know 
their  God  should  do  exploits,"  it  is  that  with  which  we  are 
now  concerned.  The  chronicles  of  that  period  abound  with 
deeds  of  such  romantic  valour,  that  but  for  the  well-known 
veracity  of  the  author  of  i  Maccabees,  they  would  appear  to 
be  well-nigh  fabulous.  It  is  recorded  that  all  the  five  sons  of 
Mattathias  perished  in  behalf  of  the  cause  they  had  espoused. 
First,  Judas  fell  at  a  "  Jewish  Thermopylae."  Within  a  few 
days  his  brother  John  was  "slain  by  the  party  of  Antiochus  " 
(Bell.  Jud.  i.  i).     Eleazar  had  previously  thrown  away  his  life 

'  At  that  time,  the  Greeks  being  feeble,  the  Parthians  not  as  yet  come, 
and  the  Romans  at  a  distance,  the  Jews  appointed  kings  over  themselves. 
— Tac.  Hist.  V.  8. 
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in  the  same  contest.  Jonathan  was  put  to  death  by  the 
treachery  of  Tryphon,  the  guardian  of  Antiochus  Eupator. 
And  last  of  all,  Simon  fell  a  victim  to  domestic  treason.  Of 
the  self-devotion  of  one  of  these  worthy  sons  of  a  worthy  sire, 
Jewish  history,  with  pardonable  pride,  has  left  a  memorable 
record.  Before  the  battle  joined  in  one  of  those  mountain 
passes  where  the  patriots,  inferior  in  number  to  their  over- 
whelming foes,  were  wont  to  assail  their  enemies  to  advantage, 
"  Eleazar,  the  brother  of  Judas,  seeing  the  highest  of  the  ele- 
phants adorned  with  a  large  tower  and  with  military  trappings 
of  gold,  and  supposing  that  Antiochus  himself  was  upon  him, 
ran  a  great  way  before  his  own  army,  and  cutting  his  way 
through  the  enemy's  troops,  got  up  to  the  elephant.  Yet  he 
could  not  reach  him  who  seemed  to  be  the  king  by  reason  of 
his  being  so  high ;  but  ran  his  weapon  into  the  belly  of  the 
beast,  and  brought  him  down  upon  himself,  and  was  crushed 
to  death,  having  done  no  more  than  attempted  great  things 
and  showed  that  he  preferred  glory  above  life"  (Bell.  Jud.  i.  i). 
Heroism  like  this,  rash  as  it  may  seem,  could  not  fail  of  its 
effect,  and  the  war  cry  of  the  Maccabee  became  another  word 
for  victory. 

But  it  is  chiefly  around  the  exploits  of  the  third  son  of 
Mattathias  that  the  visions  of  Daniel  love  to  revolve.  It 
is  questionable  whether  the  whole  range  of  sacred  history 
presents  a  more  illustrious  character  than  that  of  Judas. 
"  Among  those  lofty  spirits  who  have  asserted  the  liberty  ot 
their  native  land  against  wanton  and  cruel  oppression,  none 
have  surpassed  the  most  able  of  the  Maccabees  in  accomplish- 
ing a  great  end  with  inadequate  means  ;  none  ever  united 
more  glorious  valour  Avith  a  better  cause."  Reared  in  the 
sharp  school  of  adversity,  with  a  mind  disciplined  by  trials  of 
no  ordinary  kind,  he  proved  himself  equal  to  the  emergencies 
of  his  situation,  and  fulfilled  the  task  of  bringing  back  his 
nation  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  The  implicit  faith  which 
he  appears  to  have  had  in  his  mission  communicated  itself  to 
his  followers,  and  carried  him  successfully  through  difficulties 
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which  would  have  effectually  deterred  others.  It  became 
impossible  to  withstand  men  who  were  animated  by  pro- 
phetically inspired  hopes  of  victory  and  resolved  to  do  or  die.' 
Opposed  by  the  overwhelming-  numbers  of  Seron,  he  re- 
minds his  fainting  soldiers  that  "with  tJic  God  oi  heaven  it  is 
all  one  to  deliver  with  a  great  multitude  or  a  small  com- 
pany." Encompassed  by  the  host  of  Gorgias,  like  another 
Moses,  he  cries  unto  heaven,  if  peradventure  the  Lord  will 
"  destroy  this  host  before  our  face  this  day.""^  Placed  in 
situations  of  unparalleled  distress,  and  forced  to  accept  un- 
equal conflict,  still  with  the  prowess  with  which  his  name^ 
is  associated,  he  confronts  the  foe,  and  with  holy  confidence 
shouts  his  battle  cry,  "The  Lord  is  our  help."  Faithful 
in  public  and  private  life,  dignified  in  adversity,  subdued 
in  prosperity,  with  a  zeal  for  religion  unequalled,  and 
a  patriotism  untarnished  by  a  single  stain,  he  has  handed 
down  to  posterity  a  name  conspicuous  among  the  great  and 
good  ;  the  remembrance  of  which  still  surrounds  Israel  with  a 
halo  of  the  past,  and  illumines  degenerate  days  with  a  glory 
caught  from  the  deeds  of  old.  His  conduct,  however,  needs 
no  human  praise.     It  is  indelibly  inscribed   in  truthful  words 

'  An  additional  incentive  to  desperate  valour  appears  to  have  been 
supplied,  as  in  the  case  of  the  troops  of  Mahomet,  by  the  newly-conceived 
hope  of  an  immediate  resurrection.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
special  privilege  of  those  slain  in  battle.  Judas,  we  are  told,  "  in  that  he 
was  mindful  of  the  resurrection,"  offers  a  sin-offering  of  two  thousand 
drachms  of  silver  for  some  idolatrous  soldiers  upon  whose  bodies  were 
found  things  consecrated  to  the  idols  of  the  Jamnites  :  "  for  if  he  had  not 
hoped  that  they  that  were  slain  should  have  risen  again  it  had  been  super- 
fluous and  vain  to  pray  for  the  dead  ;  and  also  in  that  he  perceived  that 
there  ■wzls  great  favour  for  i/iose  thai  died  godly ;  it  was  an  holy  and  good 
thought.  Whereupon  he  made  a  reconciliation  for  the  dead,  that  they 
might  be  delivered  from  sin"  (2  Mace.  xii.  44,  45). 

*  The  word  Maccabi  has  an  uncertain  derivation — some  have  supposed 
it  to  be  formed  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  Hebrew  sentence,  Mi  cavwka 
BaHlitn  Yehovah,  Who  is  like  unto  Thee  among  the  gods,  O  Jehovah 
(Exod.  XV.  T  i).  According  to  others  it  is  formed  from  Maccab,  a  hammer, 
a  personal  appellation  of  Judas,  derived  perhaps  from  the  use  of  his  favour- 
ite weapon,  like  that  of  Charles  Martel  the  hero  of  the  Franks. 
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of  sacred  story  for  which  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the 
Church  CathoHc  claims  inspiration  equal  to  that  accorded  to 
the  canonical  Scriptures.  "So  he  gat  his  people  great  honour 
and  put  on  a  breast-plate  as  a  giant,  and  girt  his  warlike  har- 
ness about  him,  and  he  made  battles,  protecting  the  host  with 
his  sword.  In  his  acts  he  was  like  a  lion,  and  like  a  lion's 
whelp  roaring  for  his  prey.  For  he  pursued  the  wicked  and 
sought  them  out,  and  burnt  up  those  that  vexed  his  people. 
Wherefore  the  wicked  shrunk  for  fear  of  him,  and  all  the 
workers  of  iniquity  were  troubled  because  salvation  prospered 
in  his  hand.  He  grieved  also  many  kings,  and  made  Jacob 
glad  with  his  acts,  and  his  memorial  is  blessed  for  ever " 
(i  Mace.  iii.  3-7). 


CHAPTER  VI. 

TRANSLATION  (Dan.  ix.  23-27). 

At  the  beginning  of  thy  supphcations  the  word  went  forth,  and  I  am 
come  to  announce  it  since  thou  art  a  man  of  desires  (or  loves),  that  thou 
mayest  understand  the  word,  and  comprehend  the  vision.  Seventy  weeks 
arc  determined  upon  thy  people  and  upon  thy  holy  city,  to  accomplish  the 
transgression,  and  to  finish  sins,  and  to  cover  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in 
everlasting  righteousness,  and  to  seal  up  vision  and  prophet,  and  to  anoint 
a  Holy  of  holies.  Know  thou  therefore  and  understand,  from  the  going 
forth  of  the  word  to  restore  and  to  build  Jerusalem  to  an  anointed  one,  a 
prince  {shall  be)  seven  weeks :  and  threescore  and  two  weeks  it  shall  be 
built  again,  street  and  wall,  and  in  strait  of  times.  And  after  the  three- 
score and  two  weeks,  an  anointed  one  shall  be  cut  off,  and  there  is  not  {a 
/u'lpcf)  to  him.  And  the  people  of  the  prince  that  shall  come  {the  coming 
one)  shall  destroy  the  city  and  the  sanctuary  ;  and  his  end  shall  be  in  the 
flood,  and  unto  the  end  {shall  be)  war,  desolations  decreed.  And  he  shall 
make  firm  a  covenant  with  many,  one  week ;  and  half  of  the  week  shall 
cause  sacrifice  and  oblation  to  cease  ;  and  over  the  wing  of  abominations 
{shall  be)  that  which  maketh  desolate  even  to  the  consummation  and  the 
destruction  determined  poured  out  on  the  desolator. 

THE   SEVENTY   WEEKS. 

IT  has  been  usual  to  explain  this  arithmetical  enigma, 
which  has  baffled  the  calculations  of  interpreters  from  the 
days  of  Jerome  to  the  present  time,  of  events  which  took 
place  during,  or  not  remotely  subsequent  to,  the  ministry  of 
Jesus  Christ.  With  this  view,  the  Seventy  Weeks  have  been 
dated  from  the  commission  of  Ezra,  B.C.  457,  and  made  to 
end  with  the  death  of  Jesus,  A.D.  33  :  "Messiah  cut  off,  but 
not  for  himself,"  has  been  explained,  contrary  to  the  gram- 
matical sense  of  the  original,  of  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of 
Jesus :  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  people  which  follows 
that  excision,  of  the  desolation  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus :  the 
cessation  of  the  sacrifice  and  oblation  for  a  prescribed  term 
of  three  and  a  half  years,  of  the  complete  and  final  abolition 
of  the  daily  sacrifice  by  the  Romans,  who  destroyed  the  only 
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place  in  which  it  could  be  offered  :  the  finishing  of  transgres- 
sion, sin,  and  iniquity,  the  introduction  of  everlasting  right- 
eousness, and  the  sealing  up  of  vision  and  prophecy,  of 
spiritual  mercies  vouchsafed  to  man  at  the  close  of  that 
seventieth  week ;  and  the  anointing  of  a  Holy  of  holies,  of 
the  consecration  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself 

"  All  this  (says  Dr.  Pusey,  in  his  chapter  on  the  Seventy 
Weeks)  meets  in  one  in  the  Gospel.  He,  the  so  long  looked- 
for,  came  :  He  was  owned  as  the  Messiah  :  He  did  cause  the 
sacrifices  of  the  law  to  cease :  He  was  cut  off :  yet  He  did 
make  the  covenant  with  the  many  :  a  foreign  army  did  deso- 
late city  and  temple  ;  the  temple  for  these  1800  years  has  lain 
desolate." 

The   prophecy,  however,  refuses  to  be  thus  coerced,  and 
presents  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  traditional  theology.  \ 
On  the  supposition  that  Daniel  wrote  in   Babylon  before  the  > 
end  of  that  long  captivity,  it  is  incredible  that  he  should  have  i 
passed  over  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  B.C.  536,  then  imminent,  and  1  ^^^'^tlS- 
should  have  preferred  the  commission  of  Ezra,  B.C.  457,  at  a 
more  remote  period.     The  scope,  moreover,  of  the  prophetic 
horizon  does  not  admit  of  the  introduction  of  a  catastrophe 
inflicted  by  the  Romans  into  visions  descriptive  of  Syrian 
calamities ;  nor  does  exegetical  consistency  permit  the  clause, 
Ve  ayn  lo,  "  a}id  there  is  not  to  him,''  to  acquire  a  sense  of 
vicarious   substitution  foreign  to   its   meaning.^      Besides,  it 
"  Messiah  cut  off"  is  Jesus  Christ,  a  longer  space  than  "  one 
week,"  or  seven  years,  is  required  for  the  interval  between  His 
death  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem   by  Titus  ;    and  it 
would  also  be  difficult  to  prove  that  the  cessation  of  the  daily 
sacrifice,  at  the  time  of  the   Roman  invasion  of  Judea,  was 
confined  to  the  space  of   three  and  a  half  years.      To  the         ^ 

'  It  is  only  fair  to  apprise  the  reader  that  the  notion  of  vicarious  sacri- 
fice, once  supposed  to  exist  in  this  passage,  is  at  last  given  up  ;  the  ellip- 
sis (says  Dr.  Pusey)  must  now  be  supplied  from  the  context,  and  the 
phrase  be  rendered,  "  there  is  not  (a  people,  or  city,  or  sanctuary)  ^_ 
him." 
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assertion  that  a   "  Holy  of  holies  "  is   identical  with  an  "  All 
holy,"    and  may  therefore  be    explained  of   Jesus  Christ,  it 
is  a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that    the   expression,    Kodesh^ 
KadosJiini,  Holy  of  holies,  is    not   used  of  persons    but  of  i 
things,  and  that  the  altar,  when  anointed,  becomes  a  Holy  ofj 
holies  (Exod.  xl.  lo).     The  application  therefore  of  Messianic 
exegesis  to  this  passage  becomes  at  once  isolated  and  ana- 
chronous.     The  preceding  and  following   chapters  are  con- 
cerned with  the  delineation  of  events  prior  to  the  reign  and 
ending  with  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  :  the  elimin- 
ation therefore  of   the  intermediate  vision  of  the  "  Seventy 
Weeks"   from  the  horizon  occupied  by  the  rest  disturbs  the 
unity  of  the  piece,  and  carries  the  prophecy  beyond  the  limits 
by  which  the  other  visions  of  the  book  are  bounded. 

But  whilst  insurmountable  exegetical  difficulties  impede,  if 
they  do  not  entirely  subvert,  the  traditional  theory,  on  the 
other  hand  there  is  an  approach  to  agreement  among  the 
modern  school  of  interpreters  on  the  subject  of  the  Seventy 
Weeks  of  Daniel.      It  is  now  thought  that  these  cannot  be 
separated  from  other  eschatological  periods  in  the  same  book, 
which  have  their  consummation  at  the  Maccabean  era.     To 
that  period   therefore  we  shall  look  as  more  likely  to  supply 
events  which  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  the  prophecy  ; 
and  in  so  doing  we  shall  follow  the  example  of  Dr.  Arnold, 
who  has  observed :   "  I  have  long  thought  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  most  certainly  a  very  late  work 
of  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  and  the  pretended  prophecy  of 
the  kings  of  Greece  and  Persia,  and  of  the  North  and   South, 
mere  history,  like  the  poetical  prophecies  in  Virgil  and  else- 
where."    It  may  perhaps  be    urged  that  the  view  here  taken 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel  is  "  as  old  as  Porphyry  "  ;  and  if  by 
this  it  is  meant  that  an  argument  is  worthless  because  it  is  no 
longer  new,  we  fully  admit  the  charge.     Happily  we  have 
now  learned  to  turn   this  cavil  against  those  who  use   it,  and 
to  infer  from  the  re-appearing  from  time  to  time  of  an  objec- 
tion   which    has  never    been    properly   answered,   a    proof  of 
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vitality  rather  than  of  decay.  Granted  that  the  theory  of  a 
Maccabean  date  is  as  old  as  the  era  of  that  ancient  opponent 
of  traditional  Christianity,  it  is  not  on  that  account  less  worthy 
of  attention,  for  he  was  no  mean  judge  of  Danielic  questions. 
Even  Jerome,  speaking  of  his  critical  faculties,  is  bold  enough 
to  say :  "  There  now  remain  few  original  histories  of  the 
Seleucidae  ;  but  Porphyry,  having  consulted  nine,  was  well 
qualified  to  decide  what  parts  of  Daniel  had  been  already 
fulfilled." 

1.  Before  addressing  ourselves  to  the  task  of  elucidating 
this  abstruse  problem,  we  would  premise  that  the  "  Seventy 
Weeks  "  are  weeks  of  years,  in  contradistinction  to  weeks  of 
days  (Dan.  x.  2,  3)  ;  such  a  conception  being  familiar  to  the 
sacred  writers,  as,  for  instance,  "Thou  shalt  number  seven 
sabbaths  of  years  unto  thee,  seven  times  seven  years  ;  and 
the  space  of  the  seven  sabbaths  of  years  shall  be  unto  thee 
forty  and  nine  years  "  (Lev.  xxv.  8).  This  receives  support 
from  the  consideration  that  the  period  symbolised  by  the  half 
of  the  week  (Dan.  ix.  27)  corresponds  with  its  equivalents, 
"  a  time,  and  times,  and  the  dividing  of  time"  (Dan.  vii.  25), 
"  a  time,  times,  and  an  half"  (Dan.  xii.  7),  or  three  and  a  half 
years,  a  period  significant  of  a  season  of  disaster  and  distress 
(Luke  iv.  25  ;  James  v.  17). 

2.  It  may  also  be  useful  to  premise  that  symbolic  arith- 
metic, especially  when  based  on  the  number  "  seven,"  ^  invests 
prophetic  epochs  with  an  indefinite  character,  and  does  not 
permit  them  to  be  interpreted  with  mathematical  precision. 
It  would  seem  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  express  the 
duration  of  historical  events  by  heptads  with  numerical  exact- 
ness, an  approach  to  complete  accuracy  being  all  that  can  be 

'  The  idea  of  perfection  belonging  to  the  sacred  number  "  seven  "  may 
be  seen  in  the  seven  heavens  described  in  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah  ;  the 
seventh  and  highest  being  the  dwelling  place  of  Jehovah  Himself.  Simi- 
lar treatment  of  this,  number,  expressive  of  completeness,  is  observable 
in  the  Apocalypse,  where  the  churches,  seals,  trumpets,  vials,  angels, 
spirits,  mountains,  heads  of  the  beast,  and  horns  and  eyes  of  the  lamb, 
are  denoted  by  sevens. 
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expected  from  such  a  mode  of  computation.  Considerable 
latitude  should,  therefore,  be  conceded  to  the  exegesis  of  the 
arithmetical  puzzle  of  the  Seventy  Weeks  ;  due  regard  being 
had  to  the  harmony  sustained  between  the  perfect  number 
"  seven  weeks,"  and  the  equally  perfect  number  "  seventy 
weeks,"  expressed  still  more  clearly  in  the  original  by  sJiavu- 
hiin  shiveah  and  sJiavuJiim  shivchim. 

3.  It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  visions  of  Daniel  are 
repeated  under  a  variety  of  symbolic  dress,  as  the  symbol  of 
the  Four  Great  Beasts  is  a  reiteration  of  that  of  the  Four 
Metallic  Kingdoms.  The  vision  therefore  of  the  Seventy 
Weeks  should  be  interpreted  in  connection  with  other  visions 
which  precede  and  follow  it.  The  preceding  vision  of  chapter 
viii.  makes  mention  of  a  "little  horn"  who  should  cast  down 
the  sanctuary,  take  away  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  set  up  the 
abomination  of  desolation  for  2,300  (evening  mornings  1,150) 
days.  In  the  vision  (chapter  xi.)  which  follows  that  of  the 
Seventy  Weeks,  the  "vile  person^'  (Antiochus)  again  pollutes 
the  sanctuary  of  strength,  takes  away  the  daily  sacrifice, 
and  places  the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate.  The  in- 
termediate vision  of  the  Seventy  Weeks  makes  mention 
of  a  prince  that  shall  come,  whose  people  should  destroy 
the  city  and  the  sanctuary,  and  cause  sacrifice  and  oblation 
to  cease  for  the  midst  (half)  of  the  week,  i.e.  for  three 
years  and  a  half  A  brief  examination  of  the  respective 
visions  will  make  it  evident  that  they  demand  similar  exe- 
getical  treatment,  and  at  the  same  time  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  former  and  the  latter  set  forth  the  atrocities  of  the 
Syrian  tyrant,  and  the  intermediate  vision,  which  is  occupied 
with  the  same  events,  the  occurrences  of  the  Christian 
period. 

4.  Again  :  the  visions  of  Daniel  end  respectively  with  the 
irremediable  and  divinely-inflicted  punishment  upon  Antio- 
chus. Not  to  speak  of  the  Great  Metallic  Image  of  chapter  ii., 
whose  Babylonian,  Median,  Medo-Pcrsian,  Macedonian,  and 
Syro-Egyptian  kingdoms  (and  amongst  them  that  of  Antio- 
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chus)  fall  before  the  "  stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without 
{Jminaii)  hand " — the  second,  the  Four  Great  Beasts  of  ] 
chapter  vii.,  corresponding  with  the  Great  Image,  records  the  ' 
judgment  of  God  upon  the  "  Little  Horn,"  who  is  "slain,  and 
his  body  given  to  the  burning  flame"  (vii.  ii).  The  third,  of 
chapter  viii.,  starting  from  Alexander  and  his  four  notable 
successors,  and  omitting  the  Ten  Horns^  mentioned  in  the 
previous  chapter,  continues  the  history  until  the  same  Little 
Horn  is  "broken  without  {Iminan)  hand"  (viii.  25).  The  fourth, 
of  chapter  ix.,  wears  a  chronological  aspect,  and  by  comput- 
ing seventy  v/eeks  of  years  from  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah 
(B.C.  606)  to  the  respective  restorations  of  Jerusalem  by  Cyrus 
and  Judas  Maccabeus,  brings  down  the  calculation  to  the  ex- 
cision of  the  tyrant  who  is  "cut  off,  and  there  is  not  {a  helper) 
to  him"  (ix.  27).  The  fifth,  of  chapter  xi.,  after  giving  an 
historical  summary  of  the  kings  who  preceded  Antiochus  from 
the  time  of  Alexander,  subjoins  a  minute  and  detailed  account 
of  the  oppressor  until  his  miserable  death :  "  He  shall  come 
to  his  end,  and  there  is  not  a  helper  to  him  "  (xi.  45).  With 
the  arrival  of  that  event,  which  is  effected  by  the  irresistible 
power  of  the  Almighty,  the  book  comes  to  a  sudden  close — a 
conclusive  proof  of  its  Maccabean  date  and  authorship.  And 
not  only  do  these  visions  terminate  with  his  death,  but  they 
reiterate  the  principal  incidents  of  his  career.  The  persecu- 
tion of  the  Jewish  people  appears  in  chapters  vii.,  viii.,  ix.,  xi., 
xii.  ;  the  setting  up  of  the  abomination  of  desolation  in  viii., 
ix.,  xi.,  xii.  ;  the  visits  of  Gabriel  and  other  angels  in  viii.,  ix., 
x.,  xi.,  xii. ;  making  it  evident  that  the  respective  chapters 
treat  of  the  same  events.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  elimi- 
nate the  Seventy  Weeks  from  other  visions  of  the  book,  and 

'  The  use  of  ellipsis  is  common  in  the  Book  of  Daniel.  Not  only  are 
the  ten  horns  omitted  (viii.  23),  although  their  position  is  indicated  by  the 
"  latter  time"  of  the  kingdom  of  the  four  notable  ones,  but  the  writer 
passes  at  once  from  Alexander  to  the  ten  Syro-Egyptian  horns  without 
special  mention  of  the  four  notable  ones  (xi.  4).  The  destruction  of 
Antiochus  is  described  as  "  without  hand,"  and  "  there  is  not  to  him,"  in 
both  of  which  passages  an  ellipsis  has  to  be  supplied. 

H 
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to  apply  it  to  the  times  of  the  Messiah,  an  apphcation  noL 
sanctioned  by  Jesus  and  His  apostles,  who,  with  their  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  could  not  have  overlooked 
the  passage,  had  they  perceived  in  it  a  reference  to  Messiah. 

5.  This  celebrated  prophecy  is  moreover  given  in  the  form 
of  an  arithmetical  enigma  whose  solution  demands  both  "  skill 
and  understanding."  Its  point  would  seem  to  be  that  the 
"  seven  weeks,"  or  seven  years,  should  be  answered  by  an 
analogous  period  of  "  seventy  weeks,"  or  seven  times  seventy 
years.  The  seventy  years  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy  had  not 
been  followed  by  a  Messianic  kingdom,  and  "  disappointed 
hope  taking  hold  of  a  new  period  "  had  extended  the  seventy 
years  into  seventy  weeks  of  years,  which  are  "  divided  "  into 
two  distinct  epochs  of  seven  weeks,  and  of  sixty-two  weeks.  It 
will  be  observed  that  eachof  these  periods  is  bounded  by  the 
introduction  of  a  Messiah,  a  prince ;  the  features  by  which 
these  are  described  requiring  application  to  separate  indi- 
viduals :  for  whilst  the  first  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  highest 
dignity  as  "  Messiah  the  prince,"  the  second  is  ignominiously 
designated  "  Messiah  cut  off."  It  will  also  be  noticed  that 
the  period  of  their  respective  appearing  is  connected  with 
a  restoration  of  the  holy  city.  At  the  end  of  the  "  seven 
weeks  "  Messiah  the  prince  "  restores  and  builds  "  Jerusalem  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  the  "  sixty-two  weeks  "  the  "  street  (of  Jeru- 
salem) shall  be  built  again  {Itcriim  rcccdificabitiir,  Ges.)  and  the 
wall  even  in  troublous  times."  The  starting-point  from  which 
these  periods  are  to  be  reckoned  is  "from  the  going  forth 
of  the  commandment '  {davar,  ivord)  to  restore  and  to  build 
Jerusalem";  and  by  a  reference  to  Daniel  ix.  2,  that  word 
is  said  to  be  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Captivity.    And  in  calculating  these  periods  it  is  evident  that 

'  In  Daniel  ix.  23  the  word  davar  occurs  twice,  where  it  must  be 
understood  of  the  communication  made  to  Daniel  by  the  angel  Gabriel. 
The  same  word  translated  ''  commandment  "  is  met  with  in  ver.  25,  and  is 
explained  (but  upon  what  principle  we  are  unable  to  say)  of  the  edict  of  a 
Persian  monarch. 
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consecutive  computation  of  the  seven  and  the  sixty- two  weeks 
is  not  required.  Had  it  been  the  intention  of  the  writer  to 
announce  an  event  which  should  happen  at  the  expiration  of 
the  whole  term  of  sixty-nine  weeks,  there  would  have  been 
no  break  in  the  heptads,  and  no  necessity  for  their  division  ^ 
into  the  separate  portions  of  seven  and  sixty-two,  neither 
would  the  sixty-two  weeks  be  parted  off  from  the  whole 
number  as  the  period  after  which  an  anointed  one  should  be 
cut  off.  These  distinct  and  obviously  disunited  epochs  we 
now  proceed  to  examine  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur. 

THE   SEVEN   WEEKS. 

The  first  period  of  "  seven  weeks,"  separated  from  "  the 
threescore  and  two  weeks  "  by  numerical  arrangement  and  by 
the  Hebrew  accent,  is  thought  to  extend  from  B.C.  606,  the 
date  of  Jeremiah's  prophecy  (Dan.  ix.  2)  to  the  first  year  of 
Cyrus,  B.C.  536,  when  in  order  that  "the  word  of  the  Lord 
by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah  might  be  fulfilled,"  the  spirit  of 
Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  was  stirred  up  to  issue  the  edict  for 
the  return  of  the  Jews  from  their  long  captivity  in  Babylon. 
This  period,  comprising  a  term  of  seventy  years,  is  expressed 
by  the  perfect '  number  "  seven  weeks,"  or  forty  years,  either 

'  This  arrangement  appears  to  be  justified  by  the  punctuation  as  well 
as  by  the  position  oivaii  copulative  before  Shavithim.  Had  a  connected 
period  been  intended,  it  would  have  been  before  Tas/mv,  and  the  number 
would  have  been  sixty-nine,  and  not  seven  and  sixty-two. — Reichel. 

'  That  the  seven  weeks,  or  forty-nine  years,  is  a  perfect  number  and 
therefore  capable  of  being  used  for  the  whole  period  of  seventy  years,  may 
be  seen  from  the  use  made  of  this  elastic  number  in  the  Song  of  the  Three 
Holy  Children  which  follows  ver.  23  in  the  third  chapter  of  Daniel,  where 
"  the  flame  streamed  forth  above  the  furnace  forty  and  nine  cubits " 
(ver.  24).  In  the  Epistle  of  Jeremy  the  period  of  the  captivity  is  "  seven 
generations  "  (ver.  3).  Others  again  have  thought,  and  apparently  with 
some  reason,  that  the  twenty-one  years  which  are  required  to  make  up 
the  seventy  years  of  the  Captivity  are  supplemented  by  the  space  which 
mtervened  between  the  first  restoration  of  the  city  and  temple  at  the  edict 
of  Cyrus,  and  the  completion  of  the  work  (Ezra  vi.  14).  During  this 
season  of  Samaritan  opposition  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  Daniel  is 
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because  the  harmony  of  the  seventy  weeks  demanded  an 
antithesis  of  seven  weeks,  or  because  the  writer  intended  to 
denote  a  season  of  release  and  jubilee.  The  majority  of 
critics  have  interpreted  MasJiiach  Nagid,  an  anointed  prince, 
of  Cyrus,  the  "  anointed  "  of  the  Lord,  to  whom  was  committed 
the  task  of  rebuilding  the  temple  and  the  holy  city  (Isa.  xliv. 
28  ;  xlv.  i).  The  exegetical  harmony  on  this  point  may  be 
said  to  be  unbroken,  no  other  individual  seeming  to  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  the  prophecy  so  completely  as  Cyrus  who 
combined  the  qualities  of  a  Messiah  and  a  Prince,  as  well  as 
those  of  a  restorer  of  the  holy  city  and  temple,  in  his  own 
person.^ 

THE  THREESCORE  AND   TWO  WEEKS. 

A  peculiarity  observable  in  this  enigmatical  prophecy  is 
the  absence  of  a  tcrmimis  a  quo,  from  which  to  determine  the 
commencement  of  the  respective  periods  of  "seven  weeks" 
and  "  threescore  and  two  weeks."  The  only  clue  suggested 
by  the  book  itself  from  which  the  starting  point  may  be 
inferred,  is  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (Dan.  ix.  2)  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Babylonian  Captivity  (B.C.  606) ;  and  to  this 
it  may  be  added  that  the  respective  periods  of  seven  and 
sixty-two  weeks  introduce  a  Messiah.  The  first  term  of 
"  seven  weeks  "  closes  with  the  arrival  of  an  anointed  prince 

represented  as  "  mourning  and  remaining  with  the  kings  of  Persia,"  Cyrus, 
Darius,  and  Artaxerxes  ;  the  "  three  full  weeks  "  of  days  being  emblema- 
tical of  the  "  one  and  twenty  days  "  or  years  (Ezek.  iv.  6). 

*  At  this  culminating  epoch  the  holy  city  Jerusalem  is  restored  by 
Judas  Maccabeus  after  its  desolation  by  Antiochus,  as  at  the  end  of  the 
"seven  weeks  "the  holy  city  is  rebuilt  by  Cyrus  after  its  destruction  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  This  is  one  of  the  most  clearly  asserted  facts  of  history. 
After  describing  the  cleansing  of  the  sanctuary  by  Judas  and  his  com- 
panions, the  writer  of  i  Maccabees  adds,  "  At  that  time  also  they  builded 
up  the  Mount  Sion  with  high  walls  and  strong  towers  round  about,  lest 
the  Gentiles  should  come  and  tread  it  down  as  they  had  before"  (iv.  60)  ; 
the  times  in  which  this  partial  restoration  was  effected  being  described  as 
"  troublous,"  and  analogous  to  those  of  the  days  of  Nehemiah. 
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(Cyrus)  ;  the  second  term  of  "  sixty-two  weeks  "  also  ends 
with  the  introduction  of  an  anointed  one  also  called  a  prince, 
who  should  be  "  cut  off."  It  will  be  necessary  therefore  to 
reckon  the  sixty-two  weeks  from  the  same  starting  point  as 
that  from  which  the  seven  weeks  were  counted,  for  a  prince  who 
shall  answer  to  the  prophetic  description.  Now  this  second 
period  comprises  a  term  of  434  years,  and  this  deducted  from 
B.C.  606  gives  B.C.  172,  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Antiochus :  ^  and  if  to  the  "  sixty-two  weeks,"  or  434  years, 
the  "  one  week,"  or  seven  years,  be  added,  a  total  is  arrived  at 
of  sixty- three  weeks,  or  441  years,  which  deducted  from  B.C. 
606  gives  B.C.  165,  the  period  of  the  cleansing  of  the  sanctuary 
and  also  of  the  death  of  the  tyrant.  The  arithmetical  enigma 
of  the  seventy  weeks  may  then  be  solved  by  adding  to  the 
441  years  the  "seven  weeks,"  or  forty-nine  years,  which  ter- 
minated with  Cyrus,  making  a  total  of  490  years,  the  required 
number.  At  this  consummating  period  the  sanctuary  was 
cleansed  by  Judas  Maccabeus,  the  transgression  of  the  holy 
people  accomplished,  their  iniquity  covered,  everlasting  right- 
eousness brought  in,  the  vision  of  Daniel  sealed,  and  the  altar 
reconsecrated  after  its  pollution  by  Antiochus. 

"  After  {the)  threescore  and  two  weeks  shall  {a)  Messiah  be 
cut  off,"  i.e.,  shall  meet  with  a  violent  or  heaven-inflicted 
death.  This  much  disputed  clause  has  been  explained  of 
Seleucus  Philopator  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  prince 
who  follows  is  beyond  doubt,  Antiochus  Epiphanes  :  the  suc- 
cession ^  (comp.  Dan.  xi.  20,  21  ;  2  Mace.  iv.  7)  which  appears 

^  The  LXX  translator  comes  to  the  same  conclusion  but  by  a  different 
road  ;  and  by  adding  together  the  seven,  seventy,  and  sixty-two,  brings 
the  date  to  the  year  139  of  the  era  of  the  Seleucidas,  or  to  the  second  year 
of  the  reign  of  Antiochus.  Whether  therefore  the  periods  are  calculated 
by  Hebrew  or  Greek  methods,  they  culminate  in  the  times  of  the  Syrian 
tyrant. 

2  The  phrase  Nagid  ha  ba — the  prince  that  shall  come,  6  epxoiifvos— 
by  which  Antiochus  is  distinguished,  is  not  necessarily  used  of  order  of 
succession  to  "  Messiah  cut  off,"  but,  as  in  xi.  16,  where  the  words  /la  da 
are  used  to  denote  the  hostile  invasion  of  Antiochus  the  Great  previously 
spoken  of  (xi.  13-15),  simply  indicates  a  well-known  adversary. 
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to  be  indicated  by  the  words  "  that  shall  come,"  appearing  so 
evident  to  some  critics  as  to  induce  them  to  supplement  the 
elliptical  phrase  "and  there  is  not  to  him,"  by  "and  there  is 
not  (a  successor)  to  him,"  a  proceeding  of  which  the  arbitrari- 
ness cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned. 

The  excision  spoken  of  has  also  been  referred  to  the  murder 
of  Onias,  the  high-priest,  "  slain  without  cause  "  ■  (2  Mace.  iv. 
36)  ;  an  interpretation  which  would  seem  to  be  favoured  by 
the  LXX  version  which  renders  the  passage,  "  Chrism  shall 
be  removed,  and  shall  not  be."  It  is,  however,  doubtful  how 
far  the  original  readers  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  would  have 
been  interested  in  the  announcement  of  the  assassination  of 
Seleucus  Philopator  at  Athens,  or  even  of  the  unjust  murder 
of  Onias  at  Antioch  ;  and  it  seems  to  us  more  probable  that 
in  this,  the  most  important  of  the  Danielle  prophecies,  the 
writer  intended  to  shadow  forth  the  heaven-inflicted  death  of 
Antiochus  which  took  place  in  the  year  following  the  cleans- 
ing of  the  sanctuary  by  Judas  Maccabeus.  "  Messiah  cut 
off,"  may  therefore  be  interpreted  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
the  term  MasJiiach,  or  anointed,  being  as  applicable  to  the 
tyrant  as  to  Cyrus  the  heathen,  yet  "anointed,"  prince  who 
rebuilds  the  temple  (Isa.  xlv.  i),  or  to  Hazael  the  oppressive, 
yet  "anointed,"  king  of  Israel  (i  Kings  xix.  15).  The  language, 
moreover,  by  which  his  excision  is  described  helps  to  support 
this  conclusion.  In  terms  similar  to  those  elsewhere  employed 
to  denote  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  it  is  declared  that  a 
"  Messiah  shall  be  cut  off,  and  there  is  not  {a  helper)  to  him," 
ve  ayn  {hoscr)  lo ;  or,  as  the  same  event  is  elsewhere  re- 
peated in  the  prophecy,  "  He  shall  come  to  his  end,  and  none 
shall  help  him,"  ve  ayn  hozer  lo  (xi.  45),  *^  and  there  is  not 
a  helper  to  himy  It  may  also  be  observed  that  the  verb 
icaretJi,  "shall  be  cut  off,"  indicates  the  judgment  of  God  upon 
an  oppressor,  and  is  for  the  most  part  used  to  describe  the 
excision  of  those  whom  the  Lord  cuts  off  from  his  people. 
Isaiah  liii.  8  uses  a  different  word. 
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THE   ONE   WEEK. 

The  "  one  week,"  separated  from  the  preceding  sixty-two 
weeks  principally  with  a  view  of  showing  that  the  half  of 
that  term  is  the  duration  of  the  profanation  of  the  sanctuary, 
is  occupied  with  the  delineation  of  events  which  take  place 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Antiochus.  By  the  almost 
universal  consent  of  expositors,  "  the  prince  that  shall  come  " 
has  been  interpreted  of  the  Syrian  tyrant,  the  features  of 
whose  impious  career  are  given  with  the  minuteness  which 
characterizes  preceding  and  following  visions.  His  end,  how- 
ever, and  not  that  of  the  city  and  sanctuary  which  speedily 
recovered  from  their  desolation,  is  in  the  flood  ;  and  till  the 
end  continues  war,  desolations  decreed.  The  prophetic  space 
occupied  by  these  events  is  "  one  week,"  or  seven  years  ;  a 
term  which,  although  not  equal  to  the  whole  extent  of  his 
reign,  corresponds  with  more  or  less  accuracy  with  the  dura- 
tion of  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus,  which  may  be  dated 
"from  the  forty-third  year  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae" 
(Ant.  xii.  5),  in  which  year  he  first  took  possession  of  Jeru- 
salem, to  the  149th  year,  in  which  he  died.  During  this 
term  of  "  one  week,"  Antiochus  makes  firm  a  (not  the  holy) 
covenant^  with  many,  referring  most  probably  to  the  alliance 
made  by  the  king  with  the  apostate  Jews." 

*  This  defection  of  many  of  the  Jews  is  abundantly  confirmed.  "Many 
of  the  Israehtes  consented  to  his  religion"  (i  Mace.  i.  43-52),  and  Matta- 
thias  is  required  to  sacrifice  "  as  all  the  heathen  have  done,  yea,  and  the 
tnen  of  Judah  also,  and  such  as  remain  at  yernsalein"  (i  Mace.  ii.  18) ; 
the  greater  number  forsaking  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  and  availing 
themselves  of  the  regal  "licence  to  do  after  the  ordinances  of  the  heathen" 
(i  Mace.  i.  13). 

-  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  word  Berith — covenant — found  seven 
times  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  is  only  used  of  the  covenant  between  God 
and  his  people.  But  to  this  it  may  be  answered  that  in  this  passage,  as  in 
xi.  22,  the  article  is  omitted  ;  the  remaining  five  either  having  the  article, 
as  ix.  4  ;  the  qualifying  adjective,  "  holy,"  (xi.  28-30)  twice  repeated  ; 
or  being  found  in  construction,  which  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  meaning,  as 
Marshidi  Verith,  "such  as  do  wickedly  against  the  covenant."  In  a 
passage  found  i  Mace.  i.  11-15,  according  to  Jerome  originally  written  in 
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THE  HALF  OF  THE  WEEK. 


This  extraordinary  subdivision,  separated  from  the  "  one 
week  "  by  the  Hebrew  accent,  denotes  that  memorable  epoch 
in  the  annals  of  the  holy  people  which  witnessed  a  cessation 
of  the  daily  sacrifice  for  three,  or  three  and  a  half  years  ;  an 
event  without  parallel  in  Jewish  history,  and  which  can  only 
be  explained  with  fairness  of  the  profanation  of  the  temple 
by  Antiochus.  The  identity  of  this  period  with  other  cor- 
relative periods  {e.g.  vii.  25  ;  xii.  7,  11,  12)  is  too  obvious  to 
require  comment.  We  shall  therefore  dismiss  as  unworthy 
of  notice  the  objections  which  have  been  urged  against 
this  interpretation,  in  the  assured  conviction  that  if  the 
passage  is  not  explained  of  the  cessation  of  the  daily  sacrifice 
caused  by  the  Syrian  oppressor,  it  can  never  be  explained 
at  all.  It  will  be  seen  that,  as  in  preceding  and  following 
visions,  these  impieties  tread  on  the  heels  of  the  consumma- 
tion, and  introduce  the  destruction  of  the  perpetrator.  As 
"  the  king  of  fierce  countenance "  who  destroys  the  holy 
people  is  "  broken  without  (helping)  hand "  ;  as  "  the  vile 
person,"  who  goes  forth  with  fury  to  destroy  and  utterly  to 
make  away  many,  "  comes  to  his  end  and  none  shall  help 
him  "  ;  so  this  last  crowning  act  of  desolation,  intercepting 
for  three  and  a  half  years  the  religious  worship  of  the  most 
devoted  ritualists  of  whom  history  makes  mention,  brings 
down  the  heaven-inflicted  punishment  upon  the  desolator. 

Such  is  the  result  at  which  we  arrive  from  a  consideration 
of  the  Seventy  Weeks  of  Daniel — this  much  controverted 
period   equally  with  other  periods^  mentioned   in  the  book, 

Hebrew  and  also  expressive  of  the  agreement  entered  into  with  the 
heathen  by  the  Jews,  the  word  BiadfjKt)  is  used  twice  in  the  same  context, 
and  each  time  in  a  different  sense.  "In  those  days  went  there  out  of  Israel 
wicked  men  who  persuaded  many,  saying,  Let  us  go  and  make  a  covenattt 
with  the  heathen  that  are  round  about  us  .  .  .  ;  so  they  made  them- 
selves uncircumcised,  and  forsook  the  holy  covenant :"  the  covenant  made 
with  the  heathen  being  contrasted  with  the  holy  covenant. 
'  A  peculiarity  in  the  periods  announced  by  Daniel  is,  that  they  differ 
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terminating  in  the  crisis  to  which  the  prophecy  uniformly 
points,  and  beyond  which  it  does  not  appear  to  extend.  Nay, 
more ;  by  confining  these  visions,  as  we  are  compelled  to  do, 
within  the  limits  of  the  past,  we  desire  to  exhaust  the  source 
from  whence  the  predictive  element  is  chiefly  derived,  to  take 
away  the  occupation  of  would-be  prophets,  to  deprive  spiritual 
charlatans  of  the  means  of  perpetuating  ignorance  and  un- 
charitableness,  and  to  place,  if  God  shall  will,  the  interpreta- 
tion of  these  mysterious  volumes  upon  a  basis  that  shall 
stand. 

from  each  other  in  duration,  these  differences  being  marked,  not  by  long 
spaces  of  time,  but  by  the  excess  or  diminution  of  a  few  days.  Similar 
discrepancy  is  observable  in  Josephus  ;  the  duration  of  the  desolations  of 
Antiochus  not  being  accurately  determined  either  by  the  prophet  or  the 
historian  :  yet  no  one  calls  in  question  the  veracity  of  the  latter  because 
of  these  trifling  discrepancies,  or  supposes  these  dissimilar  periods  to  re- 
late to  any  other  events  than  the  desolations  of  Antiochus.  It  is  probable 
that  this  variation  arises  from  the  fact  that  two  events  are  contemplated 
by  each — -the  duration  of  the  capture  of  the  city,  and  that  of  the  desola- 
tion of  the  temple  ;  and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  city  was  cap- 
tured and  the  holy  rites  forbidden  more  than  six  months  before  the 
abomination  of  desolation  was  set  up,  it  need  not  be  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  there  should  be  an  uncertain  element  in  the  chronology.  The  2300 
evenings  mornings — or  1150  whole  days  (Dan.  viii.  14),  corresponding 
with  correlative  periods  of  1290  and  1335  days,  may  denote  the  setting  up 
of  the  abomination  of  desolation  by  Antiochus  ;  the  additional  forty-five 
days  of  the  latter  period  are  referred  by  Jerome  to  the  death  of  the  tyrant, 
which  took  place  forty-five  days  after  the  cleansing  of  the  sanctuary. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

HISTORICAL   MINUTENESS   DF   DANIEL   XL 

THE  historical  complexion  of  this  chapter,  which  more 
than  anything  else  has  tended  to  invalidate  the  pro- 
phetic character  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  demands  special 
notice.  Before,  however,  we  enter  upon  its  examination,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  glance  at  the  tenth  chapter  which  pre- 
cedes it.  This  chapter  is  occupied  with  a  magnificent  vision, 
probably  of  the  archangel  Michael ;  the  terms,  however,  in 
which  it  is  described  are  of  a  disjointed  and  fragmentary 
character,  and  present  the  appearance  of  being  either  a 
reduplication  ^  of  the  same  event,  or  the  comment  of  a  tran- 
scriber incorporated  into  the  text.  That  the  vision  is  partly 
occupied  with  Persian  affairs  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  seen  in  the  third  {ISKX,  first)  year  of  Cyrus,  and  that 
mention  is  made  of  the  kings  of  Persia.  It  would  also  seem 
to  be  descriptive  of  terrific  conflict,  such  as  that  which  took 
place  between  Greece  and  Persia,  the  clause,  "the  thing  was 
true   and  the  time  appointed  was  long"   (x.  i),  being  more 

'  Compare  "  The  thing  was  true  "  (x.  i),  with  "I  will  show  thee  that 
which  is  noted  in  the  Scripture  of  truth"  (x.  21),  and  "now  I  will  show 
thee  the  truth  "  (xi.  2).  The  great  warfare  (bvvafiis  fifyaKrj,  Theodotion) 
with  "  Lo  the  prince  of  Grecia  shall  come  .  .  .  and  he  (Xerxes)  shall 
stir  up  all  against  the  realm  of  Grecia"  (x.  20;  xi.  2).  The  man  clothed 
in  linen  by  the  river  Hiddekel  (x.  4,  5),  with  "the  man  clothed  in  linen 
upon  the  waters  of  the  river  "  (xii.  6,  7).  "  My  comeliness  was  turned  in  me 
into  corruption,  and  I  retained  no  strength"  (x.  8),  with  "my  sorrows  are 
turned  upon  me,  and  I  retained  no  strength"  (x.  16).  The  "deep  sleep- 
on  my  face,  and  my  face  toward  the  ground  "  (x.  9),  with  "  I  set  my  face 
toward  the  ground,  and  I  became  dumb"  (x.  15).  "And  behold  an  hand 
touched  me"(x.  10),  with  "One  like  the  similitude  of  the  sons  of  men 
touched  my  lips  "  (x.  16).  "  Michael,  one  of  the  chief  princes,  came  to  help 
me"(x.  13),  with  "there  is  none  that  holdeth  with  me  in  these  things, 
but  Michael  your  prince"  (x.  21  ;  xi.  i  ;  xii.  i). 
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correctly  rendered  "  the  thing  was  truth,  and  the  warfare 
great":  VccmetJi  ha  davar  vctsaba  gadol — Eaqiie  vera  et  mag- 
noriim  bcUorinn  (Rosenmiiller).  Daniel  is  represented  as 
"  mourning  three  full  weeks  "  of  days,  in  contradistinction  to 
weeks  of  years.  Michael,  "  one  of  the  chief  princes,"  is  sent 
to  comfort  him  with  the  assurance  of  the  destruction  of  the 
oppressor  and  the  deliverance  of  the  people.  Daniel  is  fur- 
ther told,  that  after  he  (Michael)  had  contended  with  the  prince 
of  Persia  who  had  withstood  ^  him  (Daniel)  for  "  one  and 
twenty  days,"  the  prince  of  Greece  would  come  and  fight 
with  him  (the  prince  of  Persia)  also — an  idea  founded  on  the 
belief  that  angels  were  the  tutelary  guardians  of  nations,  who 
fought  their  battles  for  them  and  espoused  their  cause.  As 
in  the  Apocalypse  Michael  and  his  angels  fight  against  the 
Devil  and  his  angels  previous  to  the  conflict  of  the  saints  with 
Antichrist,  so  in  the  present  instance,  the  heavenly  contest  is 
an  earnest  of  the  coming  strife.  We  may  expect  therefore 
to  find  in  this  historical  chapter  a  delineation  of  the  wars 
between  Greece  and  Persia,  and  the  political  effect  which  this 
tremendous  collision  would  have  upon  the  Jews.  And  this 
is  actually  what  we  do  find,  the  eleventh  chapter  being  little 
else  than  an  epitome  of  the  reign  of  those  Syro-Egyptian 
kings  which  introduce  "  the  vile  person,"  Antiochus,  and  form- 
ing a  history  of  the  struggles  of  the  Jewish  Church  with 
the  Greek  powers  up  to  the  death  of  its  great  adversary 
(xi.  45).  The  attention  to  particulars  perceptible  in  this 
chapter  has  perhaps  more  than  anything  else  tended  to  in- 
validate its  predictive  character ;  the  plots  and  counterplots, 
the  successes  and  reverses,  the  alliances  and  ruptures  of  these 
kings  of  the  North  and  of  the  South  being  detailed  in  it  with 
unusual    minuteness ;    and    as    the    time   draws   on    for    the 

'  It  is  supposed  that  this  opposition  refers  to  some  hindrance  on  the 
part  of  the  Persian  kings  to  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  for  "  one  and 
twenty  days,"  or  years,  "  each  day  for  a  year,"  (Ezek.  iv.  4-6)  in  the  reigns 
of  Cyrus,  Ahasuerus,  and  Artaxerxes,  during  which  time  Daniel  did  not 
go  up  to  Jerusalem,  but  remained  with  the  kings  of  Persia. 
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oppressor  himself  to  appear  upon  the  scene,  the  narrative 
appears  to  lose  the  semblance  of  a  prophetical  composition 
altogether  and  to  wear  the  aspect  of  unmixed  history.^ 

This  eleventh  chapter  commences  with  the  enumeration  of 
three  kings  yet  standing  up  {adJnic  stantcs)  in  Persia,  and  of 
a  fourth  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  his  strength  and; 
riches.  These  are  conceived  to  be,  Cyrus,  Darius  Hystaspis,  I 
Ahasuerus  or  Artaxerxes,  and  Xerxes.  "  Behold  there  shall 
stand  up  yet  three  kings  in  Persia ;  and  the  fourth  shall  be 
far  richer  than  tJicy  all :  and  by  his  strength  through  his  riches 
he  shall  stir  up  all  against  the  realm  of  Grecia  "  (xi.  2).  The 
names  of  the  first  three  of  these  four  Persian  kings  are  to  be 
met  with,  in  the  order  we  have  given  above,  in  Ezra  vi.  14, 
and  in  the  apocryphal  book  of  i  Esdras  vii.  14 :  where  they 
are  represented  as  issuing  and  again  countermanding  edicts 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  city  and  temple,  after  their 
destruction  by  the  Babylonians  ;  the  name  of  the  third  king, 
Ahasuerus,  being  interchangeable  with  Artaxerxes,  as  may 
be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  Ezra  iv.  6  with  Ezra  iv.  7.  It  is 
probable  that  the  Maccabean  author  of  the  Book  of  Daniel 
may  have  been  acquainted  with  that  of  Ezra,  and  therefore 
selected  the  kings  mentioned  in  that  book  as  those  most 
conversant  with  Jewish  affairs ;  the  object  of  the  writer, 
according  to  Jerome,  being  rather  to  single  out  remarkable 

'  Bishop  Newton  observes  :  "It  maybe  proper  to  slop  here,  and  reflect 
a  Httle  how  particular  and  circumstantial  this  prophecy  is  concerning  the 
kingdoms  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  from  the  death  of  Alexander  to  the  time  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  There  is  not  so  complete  and  regular  a  series  of 
their  kings,  there  is  not  so  concise  and  comprehensive  an  account  of  their 
affairs,  to  be  found  in  any  author  of  those  times.  The  prophecy  is  really 
more  perfect  than  any  history.  No  one  historian  hath  related  so  many 
circumstances,  and  in  such  exact  order  of  time,  as  the  prophet  hath  fore- 
told them.  .  .  .  This  exactness  was  so  convincing  that  Porphyry 
could  not  pretend  to  deny  it :  he  rather  laboured  to  confirm  it,  and  drew 
this  inference  from  it,  that  the  prophecy  was  so  very  exact  that  it  could 
not  possibly  have  been  written  before,  but  must  have  been  written  in,  or 
soon  after  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  all  being  true  and  exact  to 
that  time,  and  no  farther." 
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eras,  than  to  follow  exact  historical  order.  The  fourth  "  far 
richer  than  tJiey  all,"  who,  "  by  his  strength  through  his 
riches  should  stir  up  all  (Asia)  against  the  realm  of  Grecia," 
needs  no  comment,  for  the  reference  to  Xerxes  is  as  patent  as 
the  historical  character  of  the  so-called  prophecy.  It  would 
be  simply  impossible,  without  actual  mention  by  name  of  the 
person  concerned,  to  depict  in  plainer  terms  the  ambitious 
design  of  the  insatiable  Persian,  which  resulted  in  the  exter- 
mination of  the  aggressor,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  sub- 
sequent Greek  rule  in  Asia. 


ALEXANDER  AND  HIS  FOUR  POTENT  SUCCESSORS, 
SELEUCUS  NICATOR,  PTOLEMY  LAGI,  LYSIMACHUS, 
AND  CASSANDER. 

"And  a  mighty  king  shall  stand  up,  that  shall  rule  with  great  dominion, 
and  do  according  to  his  will.  And  when  he  shall  stand  up,  his  kingdom 
shall  be  broken,  and  shall  be  divided  toward  the  four  winds  of  heaven  ; 
and  not  to  his  posterity,  nor  according  to  his  dominion  which  he  ruled  ; 
for  his  kingdom  shall  be  plucked  up,  even  for  others  beside  those" 
(xi-  3,  4). 

These  verses  are  descriptive  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  of 
Alexander  and  his  four  potent  successors.  The  "  mighty 
king,^'  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  is  Alexander,  surnamed 
"  The  Great,"  from  his  almost  superhuman  exploits^  whose 
dominion  extended  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indus, 
and  from  Egypt  to  Bcibylon.  At  the  very  summit  of  his 
greatness  his  kingdom  is  "  broken "  by  his  sudden,  and 
possibly  treacherous^  death,  and  "  divided  toward  the  four 
winds  of  heaven"  ;  none  of  "his  posterity  "  succeeding  to  his 
world-wide  empire,  although  he  left  two  sons,  Hercules  and 
Alexander.  This  fourfold  division  is  expressly  stated  to  be 
not  "  according  to  his  strength  "  (LXX),  nor  "  according  to 

*  .      .      .  '*  IlpoSo^els  SoXtcoi/  v^'  eraipoiv. 
'ivbovs  yap  TrpoknrovTa  Kai  etj  BafSv\o}va  fioXcjvra 
BapjBapov  e^oXea-ei  tovtov  (bovov  afi(pl  rpane^rjs^^ 

Orac.  SibylL,  hb.  ix.  222-223.) 
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his  dominion  which  he  ruled  "  as  sole  autocrat ;  or,  as  it  is 
elsewhere  expressed,  "  four  kingdoms  shall  stand  up  out  of 
the  nation,  but  not  in  his  power  "  (viii.  22),  The  kingdom 
of  the  "  four  notable  ones,"  indistinctly  alluded  to  by  "  the 
four  winds,"  is  again  sub-divided  into  ten  horns,"  i.e.,  ten 
kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt  which  are  enumerated  in  order  ; ' 
"  for  his  (Alexander's)  kingdom  shall  be  plucked  up  even  for 
others  beside  those." 

THE    TEN    HORNS. 

PTOLEMY  PHILADELPHUS   AND  ANTIOCHUS  THEOS. 

"  And  the  king  of  the  south  shall  be  strong,  and  one  of  his  princes  ; 
and  he  shall  be  strong  above  him,  and  have  dominion  ;  his  dominion 
shall  be  a  great  dominion.  And  in  the  end  of  years  they  shall  join  them- 
selves together  ;  for  the  king's  daughter  of  the  south  shall  come  to  the 
king  of  the  north  to  make  an  agreement  :  but  she  shall  not  retain  the 
power  of  the  arm  ;  neither  shall  he  stand,  nor  his  arm:  but  she  shall  be 
given  up,  and  they  that  brought  her,  and  he  that  begat  her,  and  he  that 
strengthened  her  in  these  times  "  (xi.  5,  6), 

The  first  of  these  ten  kings,  called  "  the  King  of  the  South  " 
(the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  LXX),  who  should  be  strong  above, 
or  out  of  his  princes — inin  sarav — would  seem  to  be  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  the  youngest  son  of  Ptolemy  Lagi,  whose 
empire,  according  to  Jerome,^  surpassed  that  of  his  father. 
The  prince  who  should  show  himself  strong  against  him,  and 
whose  "dominion  shall  be  a  great  dominion,"  is  thought  to 
be  Antiochus  II.,  surnamed  the  "God,"  who  for  raany  years 
was  engaged  in  destructive  and  successful  warfare  with  Phila- 

' "  Idcirco  autcm  cetera  regna  dimittcns,  Macedonia;  videlicet  et 
Asiae,  tantum  de  yEgypti  et  Syria;  narrat  rcgibus  :  quia  in  medio  Judasa 
posita,  nunc  ab  illis,  nunc  ab  istis  rcgibus  tcncbatur  :  et  scripturiu  sanctjc 
proposituni  est,  non  cxternam  absque  Juda;is,  historiam  tcxcre,  scd  cam 
qua;  Israeli  populo  copulata  est." — Hieron, 

=^"Narrant  enim  historise,  habuisse  eum  peditum  duccnta  millia, 
equitum  viginti  millia,  curruum  vero  duo  millia,  elephantos,  quos  primus 
eduxit  ex  yEthiopia,  quadrigentas,  naves  longas,  quas  nunc  Liburnas 
vocant,  mille  quingcntas,  alias,  ad  cibaria  militum  dcportcnda,  mille  ; 
auri  quoque  et  argenti  grande  pondus." — HlERON. 
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delpliLis.^  Anxious  to  bring  the  contest  to  a  close,  which  had 
lasted  for  a  considerable  time,  "  in  the  end  of  years,  they  {tJic 
bcforc-7ianied  princes)  shall  join  themselves  together "  by 
mutual  alliance,^  and  enter  into  a  treaty.  By  this  treaty 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  gives^  his  daughter  Berenice  in  marriage 
to  Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria  :  "  The  king's  daughter  of 
the  South  shall  come  to  the  king  of  the  North  to  make  an 
agreement  "  (margin — rights — -facere  recta  qiice  curva  stmt  et 
tortuosa,  hinc  e-fficere  conciliationeui).  Laodice,  however,  the 
former  wife  of  Antiochus,  who  had  been  divorced  to  make 
room  for  Berenice,  being  recalled  by  Antiochus  upon  the 
death  of  Ptolemy,  causes  Berenice  and  her  son,  "  whom  she 
brought  forth,'^  to  be  put  to  death,  and  places  her  own  son 
Seleucus  Callinicus  on  the  throne.  Thus  "  she  (Berenice)  does ! 
not  retain  the  power  of  the  arm,"*  but  is  "given  up  "  to  death. 
The  object  for  which  the  alliance  was  contracted  failed,  and 
the  countries  of  Syria  and  Egypt  continued  to  engage  in  war 
as  before. 

'"  Totis  Babylonis  atque  Orientis  viribus  dimicavit." — HiERON. 

^ "  Primum  Syriae  regnavit  Seleucus  cognomento  Nicator  :  secundus 
Antiochus  qui  appellatus  est  Soter ;  tertius  et  ipse  Antiochus  qui  voca- 
batur  Gfof.  Iste  adversus  Ptolemasum  Philadelphum,  qui  secundus 
imperabat  yEgyptiis,  gessit  bella  quam  plurima  .  .  .  Volens  itaque 
Ptolenifeus  Philadelphus  post  multos  annos  molestum  finire  certamcn, 
filiam  suam,  nomine  Berenicen,  Antiocho  uxorem  dedit,  qui  de  priore 
uxore,  nomine  Laodice,  habebat  duos  filios,  Seleucum  qui  cognominatus 
est  Callinicus,  et  alterum  Antiochum  .  .  .  Antiochus  autem  (Theos) 
Berenicen  consortem  regni  habere  se  dicens,  et  Laodicen  in  concubinse 
locum,  post  multum  temporis  (mortuo  Ptolemaeo  Philadelpho)  amore 
superatus,  Laodicen  cum  liberis  suis  reduxit  in  regiam.  Quse  metuens 
ambiguum  viri  animum,  ne  Berenicen  reduceret,  virum  per  ministros 
veneno  interfecit.  Berenicen  autem  cum  fiho  qui  ex  Antiocho  natus  erat, 
Icadioni  et  Genneo,  Antiochice  principibus,  occidendam  tradidit,  filiumque 
suum  Seleucum  Callinicum,  in  patris  loco  regem  constituit." — Hieron. 

^ "  Deduxitque  eam  usque  Pelusium  ;  et  infinita  auri  et  argenti  millia, 
dotis  nomine  dedit  :  unde  (j)epvo(p6pos,  i.e.  dotalis  appellatus  est." — 
Hieron. 

■• "  And  his  arm  shall  be  paralysed,  and  those  who  go  with  him,  and 
shall  not  prevail  ;  for  his  arm  shall  not  establish  strength,  and  shall 
abide  for  a  time."— LXX. 
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SELEUCUS  CALLINICUS  AND  PTOLEMY  EUERGETES. 

"  But  out  of  a  branch  of  her  roots  shall  one  stand  up  in  his  estate, 
which  shall  come  with  an  army,  and  shall  enter  into  the  fortress  of  the 
king  of  the  north,  and  shall  deal  against  them,  and  shall  prevail  :  and 
shall  also  carry  captives  into  Egypt  their  gods,  with  their  princes,  and 
with  their  precious  vessels  of  silver  and  of  gold  ;  and  he  shall  continue 
more  years  than  the  king  of  the  north.  So  the  king  of  the  south  shall 
come  into  his  kingdom,  and  shall  return  into  his  own  land  "  (xi.  7,  8,  g). 

In  revenge^  for  the  murder  of  his  sister  Berenice,  her  brother 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  "  a  branch  of  her  roots,"  enters  into  "  the 
fortress  of  the  king  of  the  north,"  Seleucus  CalHnicus  ;  and 
so  far  prevails  that  he  takes  (according  to  Jerome)  Syria, 
Cilicia,  the  upper  parts  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  almost 
the  whole  of  Syria.  Following  the  ancient  practice  of 
carrying  away  the  gods  of  the  vanquished  nations,  Ptolemy 
"  carries  captives  into  Egypt  their  gods,  with  their  princes, 
and  with  their  precious  vessels  of  silver  and  of  gold,"  amount- 
ing to  2,500  vases  and  images  ;  for  which  exploit  the 
Egyptians  gave  him  the  title  of  Euergetes  or  Benefactor.^ 
After  this  he  abstains  for  some  time  from  war  with  Seleucus 
CalHnicus  ;  the  clause  "  he  shall  continue  more  years  than 
the  king  of  the  north,"  being  more  correctly  rendered,  "  he 
shall  stand  away  from  (conflict  with)  the  king  of  the  north 
for  some  years."  The  text  immediately  following  is  somewhat 
obscure  ;  but  if,  with  Rosenmiiller,  ver.  9  be  rendered,  "  The 
king  of  the  north  shall  come  into  the  kingdom  of  the  king  of 
the  south  {i.e.  to  invade  it),  and  shall  return  into  his  own 
land,"  the  passage   may  signify  that  subsequently  Seleucus 

'  *'  lavra  {cccdcvi  intcUige  sororis  ct  filii  illius)  Tivvv\t.ivot  AaoSiKTjv 
fKTfLVf.  Ka\  (S  2vp'uiv  (i/(pa\f,  Kai  is  Ba^v'Kwpa  ifkaaf." — APPIAN,  Dc  Rcb. 
Syr.  Ixv. 

2 "  Ouum  audissct  (Ptolcmasus  Euergetes)  in  /Egypto  scditioncm 
moveri,  diripiens  rcgnum  Seleuci  quadraginta  miUia  talentorum  argenti 
tulit  et  vasa  pretiosa  simulacraque  deorum,  duo  millia  quingenta,  in 
quibus  erant  ct  ilia  qua;  Cambyses  capta  /Egypto  in  Persas  portaverat. 
Denique  gens  ^Egyptiorum  idolatria:  dcdita,  quia  post  multos  annos  dcos 
eorum  retulcrat,  Eitcrgdem  eum  appcUavit."— HiERON, 
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Callinicus  made  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Egypt 
which  ended  disastrously  to  himself.  "  He  first  (says  Mr. 
Westcott)  "  collected  a  fleet  which  was  almost  totally  des- 
troyed by  a  storm  ;  and  then,  as  if  by  some  judicial  infatua- 
tion, he  came  against  the  realm  of  the  king  of  the  south,  and 
(being  defeated)  returned  to  his  own  land  "  (to  Antioch).^ 


ANTIOCHUS  THE  GREAT  AND  PTOLEMY  PHILOPATOR. 

"  But  his  sons  shall  be  stirred  up,  and  shall  assemble  a  multitude  of 
great  forces :  and  one  shall  certainly  come,  and  overflow,  and  pass 
through  :  then  shall  he  return,  and  be  stirred  up,  even  to  his  fortress. 
And  the  king  of  the  south  shall  be  moved  with  choler,  and  shall  come 
forth  and  fight  with  him,  even  with  the  king  of  the  north  :  and  he  shall 
set  forth  a  great  multitude  ;  but  the  multitude  shall  be  given  into  his 
hand.  And  when  he  hath  taken  away  the  multitude,  his  heart  shall  be 
lifted  up  ;  and  he  shall  cast  down  many  ten  thousands  :  but  he  shall  not 
be  strengthened  by  it"  (xi.  10,  11,  12). 

The  sons  of  Seleucus  Callinicus  (Seleucus  Ceraunus  and 
Antiochus  Magnus)  with  the  intention  of  avenging  the  dis- 
grace of  their  father,  take  up  arms  against  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator,  the  son  of  Euergetes,  a  prince  "to  the  last  degree 
sensual,  effeminate,  and  debased  " — "  His  sons  (LXX,  his  son) 
shall  be  stirred  up  and  shall  assemble  a  multitude  of  great 
forces."  One  ^  of  these,  Antiochus,  the  most  celebrated,  "  shall 
certainly  come  and  overflow  and  pass  through,"  like  a  torrent 
which  has  burst  its  banks,  as  far  as  Raphia,  the  "  fortress  "  of 
the  king  of  the  south.  Ptolemy  Philopator,  however,  defeats 
the  forces  of  Antiochus  at  Raphia,  hear  Gaza,  amounting  to 
72,000  foot,  2,000  horse,  and    102  elephants,  whilst  those  of 

* "  Rex  Syriae,  Seleucus  Callinicus,  qui,  quum  post  Ptolemaei  ex  Syria 
discessum  civitates,  quae  ab  ipso  defecerant,  imperio  suo  restituisset, 
veluti  par  viribus  bellum  Ptolemso  intulit,  sed  naufragium  passus 
victusque  praelio,  trepidus  Antiochiam  refugit." — Justin,  xxvii.  2. 

"^  "  Inchoatum  est  bellum  a  Seleuco  Cerauno,  continuatum  post  mortem 
iUius  ab  Antiocho." — POLYB.  v.  40.  The  verb  "  he  shall  certainly  come  " 
{ou-va-vd)  is  in  the  singular  number,  showing  that  only  one  of  the  sons 
of  Seleucus  is  intended. 
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Ptolemy  were  of  nearly  equal '  number.  In  this  memorable 
battle  10,000  of  the  troops  of  Antiochus  were  slain,  and  4,000 
taken  prisoners — "the  multitude^  shall  be  given  into  his 
hand."  Ptolemy  however  "  was  not  strengthened  by  the 
casting  down  of  ten  thousands,"  but  contenting  himself  Avith 
the  recovery  of  the  provinces  of  Co^le-Syria,  Phoenicia,  and 
Palestine,  which  had  been  taken  from  him  by  Antiochus, 
returned  once  more  to  his  luxurious'  mode  of  life. 


ANTIOCHUS  THE  GREAT  AND   PTOLEMY  EPIPHANES. 

"  For  the  king  of  the  north  shall  return,  and  shall  set  forth  a  multitude 
greater  than  the  former,  and  shall  certainly  come  after  certain  years  with 
a  great  army  and  with  much  riches.  And  in  those  times  there  shall 
many  stand  up  against  the  king  of  the  south  :  also  the  robbers  of  thy 
people  shall  exalt  themselves  to  establish  the  vision  ;  but  they  shall  fall. 
So  the  king  of  the  north  shall  come,  and  cast  up  a  mount,  and  take  the 
most  fenced  cities  :  and  the  arms  of  the  south  shall  not  withstand,  neither 
his  chosen  people,  neither  shall  there  be  any  strength  to  withstand"  (xi. 
13,  14,  15)- 

"After  certain  (13)  years"  Ptolemy  Philopator  dies,  and 
is  succeeded  by  his  son  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  a  child  of  the 
age  of  five  years.  Taking  advantage  of  his  youth,  Antiochus 
the  Great  again  invades  Egypt.  He  is  joined  in  this  fresh 
campaign  by  Philip  III.,  king  of  Macedon,  on  the  condition 
that  each  should  annex  to  their  own  empire  those  cities  of 
Egypt  which    were    nearest  to    their   own   country, — "  many 

' "  Habuit  Ptolemacus  et  Raphiam  pcditum  Ixx.  millia,  equitum  v. 
millia,  clephantos  Ixxiii." — Polyb.  86. 

^"Quum  acritcr  pugnatum  csset,  et  cornu  quidem,  cui  Antiochus 
praefuerat,  vicisset,  altcrum  tamen  cum  media  acie  succubuit,  caesis  ad 
decern  millia  et  amplius,  vivisque  captis  circiter  quatuor  millibus,  necnon 
compluribus  elephantis." — Polyb.  i.  i. 

3 "  Spoliasset  (Ptolemacus  Philopator)  regno  Antiochum,  si  fortunam 
virtute  juvisset.  Contentus  tamen  rccuperationc  urbium  quas  amiscrat, 
factdque  pace,  avide  materiam  quietis  arripuit  ;  rcvolutusque  in  luxuriam, 
occisa  Eurydice  uxore  eddemque  sorore  sua,  Agathoclca;  mcrctricis  cap- 
itur  illecebris,  et  regii  nominis  ac  majestatis  oblitus,  noctes  in  stupris, 
dies  in  conviviis  consumsit." — Polyb.  87  ;  Justin,  xxx.  i. 
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stand  up  against  the  king  of  the  south."  During  the  contests 
between  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  the  Jews,  equally 
sufferers  both  when  he  was  beaten  and  when  he  was  victo- 
rious, and  as  Josephus  says,  "  like  a  ship  in  a  storm  which  is 
tossed  by  the  waves  on  both  sides,"  divided  themselves  into 
two  parties  espousing  different  interests.  The  Syrian  party, 
called  in  ver.  17  "the  upright  ones,"  "went  over  to  An- 
tiochus of  their  own  accord  and  received  him  into  Jerusalem, 
and  gave  plentiful  provision  to  all  his  army,  and  to  his 
elephants,  and  readily  assisted  him  when  he  besieged  the 
garrison  which  was  in  the  citadel  "  (Ant.  xii.  3).  The  Egyp- 
tian party,  here  called  "  the  robbers  of  thy  people,"  hoping  to 
"  establish  the  vision  "  of  Isaiah  xix.  19,  went  down  in  great 
numbers  into  Egypt  under  Onias  the  high  priest,  and  "  built 
a  temple  and  an  altar  to  God  at  Leontopolis,  like  indeed 
to  that  in  Jerusalem,  but  smaller  and  poorer  "  (Ant.  xiii.  3). 
("  Thoughts  shall  arise  against  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  he  shall 
rebuild  ivhat  is  fallen  of  thy  nation,  and  he  shall  arise  to  raise 
up  the  prophecy,"  LXX).  "But  they  shall  fall:"  the  at- 
tempt shall  be  unsuccessful  ;  the  city  of  Onias  being  after- 
wards destroyed  by  the  Jews  themselves. 

In  the  meanwhile  complete  success  attends  the  arms  01 
Antiochus.  "  The  king  of  the  north  comes  and  casts  up  a 
mount,  and  takes  the  most  fenced  cities "  of  Syria  from 
Scopas,  the  general  of  Ptolemy,  defeats  him  with  great  loss 
at  Paneas,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  and  finally  reduces 
him  to  capitulate  with  10,000  of  his  men  at  Sidon,^ — "The 
arms  of  the  south  shall  not  withstand,  neither  his  chosen  peo- 
ple (the    troops  sent  by  Ptolemy  to  assist  Scopas),  neither 

'  "Antiochus  volens  Judseam  recuperare  et  Syri^  urbes  plurimas  (quas 
dum  ab  eo  bellum  gereretur  cum  Attalo,  Pergami  rege,  iterum  occupaverat 
Scopas,  dux  PtolemEei),  Scopam  juxta  fontes  Jordanis,  ubi  nunc  Paneas 
condita  est,  inito  certamine  fugavit,  et  cum  decern  millibus  armatorum 
obsedit  clausum  in  Sidone.  Ob  quern  liberandum  misit  Ptolemasus  duces 
inclytos  Eropum  et  Menoclem  et  Damoxenum  (cum  delecta  manu).  Sed 
obsidionem  solvere  non  potuit,  donee  fame  superatus  Scopas  manus  dcdit, 
et  nudus  cum  sociis  dimissus  est." — HiERON. 
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shall  there  be  any  strength  to  withstand  ;  but  he  that  comcth 
against  hini  shall  do  according  to  his  own  will,  and  none  shall 
stand  before  him." 

"  And  he  shall  stand  in  the  glorious  land,  which  by  his  hand  shall  be 
consumed  (or,  perfected).  He  shall  also  set  his  face  to  enter  with  the 
strength  of  his  whole  kingdom,  and  upright  ones  with  him;  thus  shall  he 
do:  and  he  shall  give  him  the  daughter  of  women,  corrupting  her:  but 
she  shall  not  stand  on  his  side,  neither  be  for  him"  (xi.  i6,  17). 

Assisted  by  those  "  upright "  Jews  who  were  favourable 
to  his  designs  (so  called  in  contradistinction  to  the  "  robbers  " 
who  took  the  part  of  Ptolemy),  Antiochus  adds  Judea  to  his 
dominions.  He  stands  in  the  glorious  land  {terra  Israditica  ; 
comp.  Jer.  iii.  19  ;  Ezek.  xx.  6,  15  ;  Zech.  vii.  14),  and  assists 
the  Jews  in  the  work  of  repairing  their  city  and  finishing  their 
temple.  "After  this,"  says  Josephus,  "Antiochus  made  a 
friendship  and  a  league  with  Ptolemy,  and  gave  him  his 
daughter  ('  the  daughter  of  women,'  puellci)  Cleopatra  to  wife, 
and  yielded  up  to  him  Coele-Syria,  Samaria,  Judea,  and  Phoe- 
nicia, by  way  of  dowry  "  (Ant.  xii.  4).  This  marriage  was 
contracted  probably  with  a  view  of  retaining  these  provinces 
under  his  own  power,  thus  "  corrupting "  the  mind  of  his 
daughter  to  favour  his  designs  upon  Egypt.^  She,  however, 
does  not  "stand  on  his  own  side,  neither  is  for  him  "  ;  for  she 
takes  the  part  of  her  husband  Ptolemy  instead  of  her  father 
Antiochus. 

"After  this  shall  he  turn  his  face  unto  the  isles,  and  shall  take  many  : 
but  a  prince  for  his  own  behalf  shall  cause  the  reproach  offered  by  him  to 
cease;  without  his  own  reproach  he  shall  cause  it  to  turn  upon  him. 
Then  he  shall  turn  his  face  toward  the  fort  of  his  own  land  :  but  he  shall 
stumble  and  fall,  and  not  be  found"  (xi.  18,  19). 

After  his  successes  in  Egypt,  Antiochus  captures  Rhodes, 

'  "  Volens  Antiochus  non  solum  Syriam,  ct  Ciliciam,  ct  Lyciam,  et  alias 
provincias,  qua:;  Ptolcmxi  fuerant  partium,  possidere,  sed  in  yEgyptum 
quoque  regnum  suum  extcndere,  filiam  suam  Cleopatram  .  .  .  respondit 
Ptolemaeo  et  tradidit,  promissa  ei  dotis  nomine  Coele-Syria,  et  Judaea  .  .  . 
Nequc  vero  obtinere  potuit  .^^gyptum,  quia  Ptolemaeus  Epiphanes  et  duces 
ejus,  sentientes  dolum,  cautius  egerent,  et  Cleopatra  magis  viri  partes  quam 
parentis  fovit." — HiERON. 
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Samos,  Colophon,  and  other  islands  and  maritime  places 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  ;  and,  crossing  the  Hellespont, 
enters,  by  the  advice  of  Hannibal,  upon  war  with  the  Romans. 
But  "  a  prince  for  his  own  behalf  (Lucius  Scipio)  shall  cause 
the  reproach  offered  by  him  to  cease  ;  without  his  own  re- 
proach he  shall  cause  it  to  turn  upon  him  :"  {sed  cessare  faciet 
imperator  qiddain  opprobrhiui  ejus  illi ;  prcEterqiiam  quod  oppro- 
briwn  ejus  convertet  in  ipsum).  Vanquished  by  the  Roman 
consul  with  terrible  slaughter  at  Magnesia,'  he  with  difficulty 
obtained  peace  from  the  Romans  on  the  severe  conditions 
that  he  should  evacuate  Europe,  cede  all  his  possessions  on 
the  Roman  side  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  pay  the  enormous  sum 
of  15,000  Euboic  talents  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
Returning  to  the  "  fort  of  his  own  land "  (Syria),  he  was 
slain  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  ^  to  plunder  the  temple  of 
Belus,  or  Jupiter,  in  Elymais,  with  a  view,  it  is  supposed,  of 
collecting  means  to  pay  the  tribute  imposed  by  the  Ro- 
mans,— "  He  shall  stumble  and  fall,  and  not  be  found." 

THREE    KINGS    WHICH    FELL. 
I.  SELEUCUS  PHILOPATOR. 
"  Then  shall  stand  up  in  his  estate  a  raiser  of  taxes  in  the  glory  of  the 
kingdom:  but  within  few  days  he  shall  be  destroyed,  neither  in  anger,  nor 
in  battle  "  (xi.  20). 

Seleucus  Philopator,  the  "raiser  of  taxes  in  the  glory  of 

^  "  Quo  in  prselio  infelici  amisit,  innumeratis  captivis,  circiter  1.  miUia ; 
vix  enim  caesorum  numerus  iniri  potuit  prse  multitudine  ;  elephantis  etiam 
interfectis,  praeter  quindecim  qui  vivi  fuerunt  capti.  Pacem  Antiochus 
impetravit  a  Romanis  hac  demum  conditione  ut  Europa  cederet,  et  Asia 
omni  cis  Taurum." — Liv.  "  Tantam  enim  apud  Magnesiam  cladem 
accepit  Antiochus,  ut  r^v  ^acnXtvs  'Avtlo)(os  6  Meyas  dicerent  homines." — 
Appian.  De  Reb.  Syr.  c.  37. 
*  2  "Antiochus  quum  gravi  tribute  pacis,  a  Romanis  victus,  oneratus 
esset:  sive  inopia  pecuniae  compulsus,  sive  avaritia,  soUicitatus,  qua 
sperabat  se  sub  specie  tributarias  necessitatis  excusatius  sacrilegia  com- 
missurum  ;  adhibito  exercitu,  noctu  templum  Elyma;i  Jovis  (ToC  B^jXoi; — 
Strabo)  aggreditur.  Qua  re  prodita,  concui'su  incolarum  cum  omni 
militia  interficitur." — JUSTIN.  xxxii.  2. 
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the  kingdom  "  {qui  transirc  facit  cxactorcni  dccus  rcgni,  i.e. 
JiidcBam),  .succeeds  to  the  throne  of  Syria.  His  reign  i.s 
chiefly  remarkable  for  an  attempt  to  phmder  the  temple  of 
its  sacred  treasures,  possibly  with  a  view  of  paying  the  taxes 
imposed  by  the  Romans  on  his  father  Antiochus  the  Great. 
P"or  this  purpose  he  sends  his  treasurer  Heliodorus  to  Jeru- 
salem, who  is  deterred  from  his  sacrilegious  purpose  by  the 
appearance  of  an  armed  and  terrible  rider.^  After  an  in- 
glorious reign  of  twelve  years  he  is  assassinated  ^  by  Helio- 
dorus ;  probably  at  the  instigation  of  his  brother  Epiphanes  ; 
and  is  destroyed  "within  few  days,  neither  in  anger  nor  in 
battle  ;"  without  the  martial  renown  and  splendid  achieve- 
ments which  distinguished  his  warlike  father. 

'  II.  HELIODORUS. 

%, , 

"  And  with  the  arms  of  a  flood  shall  they  be  overflown  from  before 
him,  and  shall  be  broken  "  (ver.  22).  Kai  (Spax^iovfs  tov  KaraKXv^ovTos  Kara- 
KkvaOr^aovTai  dno  tov  TrpocrcoTrov  avrov  Koi  avvrpi^fjcroi'Tai.  (LXX.)  And  the 
arms  of  the  overflower  shall  be  overflowed  before  him,  and  shall  be  broken. 

*  "  Heliodorus,  the  royal  treasurer,  was  immediately  despatched  to  take 
possession  of  this  unexpected  fund  (the  riches  of  Hyrcanus  deposited  in 
tl]e  treasury  of  the  temple)  so  opportunely  discovered  ;  for  the  finances 
of  ,$eleucus  were  exhausted  by  the  exactions  of  the  Romans.  The  whole 
city  was  in  an  agony  of  apprehension  ;  the  high  priest  seemed  in  the 
deepest  distress  while  the  royal  officer  advanced  to  profane  and  pillage 
the  temple  of  God.  Suddenly  a  horse,  with  a  terrible  rider  clad  in  golden 
armour,  rushed  into  the  courts,  and  made  at  Heliodorus  with  his  fore  feet. 
TWo  young  men  of  great  strength  and  beauty,  and  splendidly  attired, 
St6od'  by  the  rider,  and  scourged  the  intruder  with  great  violence.  At  this 
aWful  apparition  the  treasurer  fell  half  dead  upon  the  pavement  ;  was 
carried  senseless  out  of  the  precincts  of  the  sanctuary,  and  only  revived 
After  the  promise  of  the  high  priest  to  intercede  with  his  offended  Deity." 
(2  Mace,  iii.)— MiLMAN's  History  of  the  Jews. 

2  "  Seleucus  quern  Philopatora  Gra^ci  vocavere,  quum  patcrnis  cladibus 
ftactasadmodum  Syria;  opes  accepisset,  post  otiosum  nuUis  admodum  rebus 
gestis  hobilitatum  annorum  duodecim  regnum,  minorem  natu  fratrem 
(AntroChum  Epiphanem)  misso  Romam  in  ejus  locum  filio  suo  Demetrio, 
rcvbcavit  ex  foederis  legibus  quo  mutari  identidem  obsides  opportebat. 
Vix  ille  Athenas  pervencrat,  quum  Seleucus  insidiis  Heliodori,  unius  ex 
purpuratis,  oppressus  interiit." — LiV.  xli.  19, 
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The  arms  of  the  overflower  (so  called  because  he  had  com- 
passed the  destruction  of  Seleucus),  overflowed  and  broken 
before  him,  refers  most  probably  to  Heliodorus,  whose  pros- 
pects of  obtaining  the  Syrian  crown  after  the  assassination  of 
his  master  were  frustrated  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of 
Antiochus.  Availing  himself  of  the  aid  of  the  kings  Eumenes 
and  Attalus,  who  "  courted  his  favour,"  the  latter  easily  ex- 
pelled Heliodorus  who  had  usurped  the  throne,  and  installed 
himself  in  his  place,  obtaining  by  this  act  the  title  of  Epi- 
i)hanes,  or  illustrious. 

III.  DEMETRIUS. 

"  Yea,  also  the  prince  of  the  covenant  :  and  after  the  league  made  with 
him  he  shall  work  deceitfully  :  for  he  shall  come  up,  and  shall  become 
strong  with  a  small  people  "  (xi.  22,  23). 

The  third  king  subdued  by  Antiochus,  here  called  "  the 
prince  of  the  covenant "  ^  {rjyov[xevo<i  StaOrjKrj'i,  LXX),  is  most 
probably  Demetrius,  who  had  been  sent  as  a  hostage  to  Rome 
by  his  father  Seleucus  in  the  place  of  his  uncle  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  ;  the  infringement  of  the  "  league  "  referring  to  the 
treacherous  plots  of  Antiochus  that  Demetrius  the  lawful  heir 
to  the  throne  might  be  detained  at  Rome,  in  order  that  he 
himself  might  succeed  to  the  throne  of  Syria.  The  statement 
that  he  should  "  work  deceitfully,  and  become  strong  with  a 
small  people,"  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  the  scheming 
dissembler  called  in  this  book  "  the  little  horn,"  who  begin- 
ning "  with  a  small  people  "  afterwards  "  waxed  great  even  to 
the  host  of  heaven,"  and  "  practised  and  prospered."  The 
"  three  which  fell  "  before  Antiochus  we  have  thought  to  be 
Seleucus  Philopator  his  elder  brother,  Heliodorus  the  murderer 
of  Seleucus,  and  Demetrius  the  son  of  Seleucus  and  nephew 
of  Antiochus.     These  three  stood  in  the  way  of  the  accession 

'  The  absence  of  the  article,  as  well  as  of  the  qualifying  adjective  "holy," 
shows  that  the  covenant,  as  in  ix.  27,  is  not  that  between  God  and  his 
people,  but  simply  an  agreement  between  Seleucus  Philopator  and  the 
Romans.     Comp.  "  ex  fcederis  legibusP — Liv. 
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of  Antiochus  to  the  Syrian  throne,  and  were  displaced,  or  in 
the  words  of  the  prophecy  "  subdued  and  broken,"  to  make 
room  for  the  usurper. 

Up  to  this  point  a  succinct  yet  complete  epitome  has  been 
given  of  the  ten  horns,  or  kings,  who  preceded  Antiochus, 
among  the  last  three  of  whom  Antiochus  arises  ;  regard 
being  had  to  those  events  in  their  respective  histories  with 
which  the  Jews  were  more  immediately  concerned.  Hitherto 
their  Syrian  and  Egyptian  masters  seem  to  have  inflicted  no 
greater  injuries  upon  them  than  those  to  which  they  were 
locally  and  politically  subject,  but  with  the  death  of  Seleucus 
Philopator  a  season  is  reached  of  more  than  usual  trouble  to 
the  holy  people.  Accordingly  the  brevity  which  characterizes 
preceding  descriptions  is  exchanged  for  comprehensive  detail 
and  historical  minuteness,  and  the  remaining  verses  of  the 
chapter  are  solely  occupied  with  the  fortunes  of  the  great 
oppressor  of  the  Jewish  nation. 


ANTIOCHUS     EPIPHANES. 

"  And  in  his  estate  shall  stand  up  a  vile  person,  to  whom  they  shall  not 
give  the  honour  of  the  kingdom  :  but  he  shall  come  in  peaceably,  and 
obtain  the  kingdom  by  flatteries  "  (xi.  21). 

An  almost  unanimous  criticism  has  interpreted  the  "  vile 
person "  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  He  had  been  sent  to 
Rome  by  his  father  as  a  hostage  (i  Mace.  i.  10),  without  any 
prospect  of  the  crown,  when  upon  the  assassination  of  his 
brother  Philopator  by  Heliodorus,  this  "  wicked  root  "  seized 
upon  the  throne  of  Syria  to  the  exclusion  of  his  nephew 
Demetrius.  He  is  called  a  "  vile  person  "  {dcspcctus)  both  on 
account  of  his  previous  condition  as  a  hostage  as  well  as  of 
his  actions,  many  of  which  were  unworthy  of  the  dignity  of  a 
king.  Dean  Milman  says  of  him:  "Antiochus  united  the 
quick  and  versatile  character  of  the  Greek  with  the  splendid 
voluptuousness  of  an  Asiatic.  At  one  time  he  debased  his 
royal  dignity  by  mingling  with  the  revels  of  the  meanest  of 
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his  subjects,  scouring  the  streets  for  his  riotous  frolics,  or 
visiting  the  lowest  places  of  public  entertainment  and  the 
common  baths.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pleasures  of  Antio- 
chus  were  those  of  a  Sardanapalus,  and  his  munificence,  more 
particularly  toward  the  religious  ceremonies  and  edifices,  both 
oi  his  own  dominions  and  of  Greece,  were  on  a  scale  of  truly 
Oriental  grandeur."  Polybius  relates  of  him  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  drinking  to  excess  in  the  company  of  the  meanest 
strangers,  and  that  he  would  suddenly  load  those  whom  he 
had  never  seen  before  with  unexpected  gifts.  Diodorus  says, 
that  notwithstanding  some  kingly  qualities,  he  was  utterly 
despised  by  all.^  The  prophecy  describes  the  insidious  man- 
ner in  which  he  gained  possession  of  the  crown ;  cajoling  the 
Romans,  although  in  heart  he  was  hostilely  disposed  to- 
wards them,  to  release  him  from  his  condition  as  a  hostage  ; 
thus  obtaining  the  crown  of  Syria  peaceably  and  by  flatteries. 

"  He  shall  enter  peaceably  even  upon  the  fattest  places  of  the  province, 
and  he  shall  do  that  which  his  fathers  have  not  done,  nor  his  fathers' 
fathers.  He  shall  scatter  among  them  the  prey,  and  spoil,  and  riches  : 
yea,  he  shall  forecast  his  devices  against  the  strong  holds,  even  for  a 
time"  (xi.  24). 

The  spoliation  and  plunder  exceeding  all  that  his  fathers 
or  his  fathers'  fathers  had  done,  describes  the  devastation  of 
neighbouring  countries  by  this  restless  and  unprincipled  in- 
vader. Appian  relates  of  him  that  "  he  governed  Syria  and 
the  neighbouring  nations  with  vigour,  having  Timarchus  as 
satrap  in  Babylon ;  he  warred  against  Artaxias  king  of 
Armenia,  and,  having  taken  him,  died,  leaving  a  nine  years' 
old  boy,  Antiochus,  to  whom  the  Syrians  gave  the  name  of 
Eupator,  on  account  of  his  father's  valour."  "  Wherever  he 
came  "  (says  Bishop  Newton)  "  he  scattered  among  them  the 
prey,  and  spoil,  and  riches  ;  the  prey  of  his  enemies,  the  spoil  of 

'  "  Fuisse  Antiochi  consilia  quzedam  et  facta  prorsus  regia  atque  ad- 
miratione  digna,  quoedam  contra  abjecta  ideo  et  viha  ut  ab  omnibus 
sperneretur.  Hinc  Epiphanes  quia  vocatus,  sed  ob  res  gestas  Epiinanes 
(insanus)  nominandus." — DiOD.  SiC.  lib.  31. 
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temples,  and  the  riches  of  his  friends,  as  well  as  his  own 
revenues,  being  expended  in  public  shows,  and  bestowed  in 
largesses  among  the  people"  (i  Mace.  iii.  30). 

"And  he  shall  stir  up  his  power  and  his  courage  against  the  king  of 
the  south  with  a  great  army  ;  and  the  king  of  the  south  shall  be  stirred 
up  to  battle  with  a  very  great  and  mighty  army  ;  but  he  shall  not  stand  : 
for  they  shall  forecast  devices  against  him.  Yea,  they  that  feed  of  the 
portion  of  his  meat  shall  destroy  him,  and  his  army  shall  overflow  :  and 
many  shall  fall  down  slain.  And  both  these  kings'  hearts  shall  be  to  do 
mischief,  and  they  shall  speak  lies  at  one  table  ;  but  it  shall  not  prosper  : 
for  yet  the  end  shall  be  at  the  time  appointed.  Then  shall  he  return  into 
his  land  with  great  riches  ;  and  his  heart  shall  be  against  the  holy  cove- 
nant ;  and  he  shall  do  exploits,  and  return  to  his  own  land  "  (xi.  25-28). 

After  an  easy  conquest  of  the  border  provinces,  Antiochus 
extends  his  ambitious  designs  towards  Egypt.  "  When  the 
(Syrian)  kingdom  was  established  before  Antiochus,  he 
thought  to  reign  over  Egypt  that  he  might  have  the  dominion 
of  two  realms.  Wherefore  he  entered  into  Egypt  with  a  great 
multitude,  with  chariots,  and  elephants,  and  horsemen,  and  a 
great  navy,  and  made  war  against  Ptolemy  (Philometor)  king 
of  Egypt ;  but  Ptolemy  was  afraid  of  him  and  fled,  and  many 
were  wounded  to  death  ('  many  shall  fall  down  slain').  Thus 
they  got  the  strong  cities  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  he  took 
the  spoils  thereof"  (i  Mace.  i.  16-19).  It  is  likely  that  Antio- 
chus with  his  accustomed  treachery  corrupted  the  servants 
and  friends  of  Ptolemy,  and  prevailed  as  much  by  deceit 
as  by  force  of  arms.  Josephus  relates  that  "  he  came  with 
great  forces  to  Pelusium,  and  circumvented  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor by  treachery  and  seized  upon  Egypt  "  (Ant.  xii.  5)  ; 
agreeing  with  the  prophetic  statement,  "  They  that  feed  upon 
the  portion  of  his  meat  {i.e.  his  servants)  shall  destroy  him 
and  forecast  devices  against  him."  "  And  both  these  kings' 
hearts  shall  be  to  do  mischief,  and  they  shall  speak  lies  at  one 
table;"  Antiochus  professing^  to  take  the  side  of  Ptolemy 

'  "  Antiochus  frustra  tcntatis  mcenibus  Alexandrite  (quo  cum  Cleopatra 
confugcrat  Ptolcmicus  VII.  Euergetes,  rex  creatusab  yEgyptiis  loco  patris 
Ptolemici  Philomctoris  qui  Antiochi  in  manu  erat)  absccsserat  ;  ceteraque 
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Philometor  against  his  brother  Ptolemy  Euergetes  II.  who  had 
assumed  the  supreme  power  at  Alexandria  [parcens  pnero  et 
aviicitiam  siuiulans  .  .  .  pucriquc  rebus  sc  providere  dicciisr 
HiERON.).  "  But  it  shall  not  prosper."  The  crafty  policy, 
which  would  set  one  brother  against  another  with  the  view  of 
reigning  over  Egypt  through  his  nephew  (Philometor),  fails  of 
success  ;  for  the  Alexandrians  at  once  make  his  brother  king, 
and  expel  Antiochus.  Baffled  in  his  attempt  to  subdue  Lower 
Egypt,  he  raises  the  siege  of  Alexandria  and  returns  into 
Syria  laden  with  treasures,  "  his  court  and  even  his  own 
dinner  table  shining  with  a  blaze  of  silver  and  gold  unknown 
before  in  Syria." 

"  At  the  time  appointed  he  shall  return,  and  come  toward  the  south  ; 
but  it  shall  not  be  as  the  former,  or  as  the  latter.  For  the  ships  of  Chit- 
tim  shall  come  against  him  ;  therefore  he  shall  be  grieved,  and  return, 
and  have  indignation  against  the  holy  covenant  :  so  shall  he  do  ;  he  shall 
even  return,  and  have  intelligence  with  them  that  forsake  the  holy 
covenant.  And  arms  shall  stand  on  his  part,  and  they  shall  pollute  the 
sanctuary  of  strength,  and  shall  take  away  the  daily  sacrifice,  and  they 
shall  place  the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate"  (xi.  29-31). 

Antiochus,  says  the  writer  of  2  Maccabees,  "  prepared  his 
second  voyage  into  Egypt"  (v.  i)  ;  but  this  latter  expedition 
was  not  equally  prosperous  with  the  former.  A  new  and  un- 
expected opponent^  appears  on  the  scene,  and  put,-:  a  check 
to  the  lust  of  Syrian  aggrandisement.  "Ships  of  Chittim" 
(Jcgati  Roniani  navibus  vccti  Alaccdonicis)  are  drawn  up  in 
order   of   battle  in  the  bay  of  Alexandria,   and   the  legate, 

^gypto  potitus,  relicto  Memphi  majore  Ptolemceo  (Philometore),  cui 
regnum  quteri  suis  viribus  simulabat,  ut  victorem  mox  aggrederetur,  in 
Syriam  exercitum  abduxit." — Liv.  xlv.  11. 

*  "Ad  Eleusinem  transgresso  flumen,  qui  locus  quatuor  millia  ab 
Alexandria  abest,  legati  Romani  occurrerunt.  Quos  quum  advenientes 
salutasset,  dextramque  Popiho,  porrigeret,  tabellas  ei  Popilius  Senatus 
consultum  habentes,  tradit,  atque  omnium  primum  id  legere  jubet. 
Ouibus  perlectis,  quum  se  consideraturum,  adhibitis  amicis,  quid  faciendum 
sibi  esset,  dixisset.  Popilius,  pro  cetera  asperitate  animi,  virga,  quam  in 
manu  gerebat,  circumscripsit  regem,  ac  priusquam  hoc  circulo  exeas, 
inquit,  redde  responsum  senatui  quod  referam.  Tum  demum  Popilius 
dextram  regi,  tanquam  socio  atque  amico,  porrexit." — Liv.  xlv.  11,  12. 
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Popilius  Laenas,  holding  in  his  hand  the  fiat  of  Imperial 
Rome,  commands  Antiochus  to  depart  from  Egypt,  and  be 
content  with  his  own  territory.  Upon  the  hesitation  of  the 
latter,  the  Roman,  with  the  stick  which  he  held  in  his  hand, 
draws  a  circle  around  him  in  the  sand  as  he  stood  upon  the 
sea-shore,  and  bids  him  give  an  answer  to  the  decree  of  the 
senate  before  he  steps  out  of  that  circle.  Compelled  to 
depart  from  Egypt,  and  hoping  to  recruit  his  exhausted 
treasury  by  the  plunder  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  he  vents 
on  the  Jews  his  displeasure  against  the  Romans,  and  thinking, 
from  the  struggles  for  supremacy^  of  the  rival  high  priests, 
Jason  and  Menelaus,  that  "Judaea  had  revolted,  whereupon 
removing  out  of  Egypt  in  a  furious  mind,  he  took  the  city 
(Jerusalem)  by  force  of  arms"  (2  Mace.  v.  11).  He  has  intelli- 
gence with  those  Hellenizing  Jews  "who  forsake  the  holy 
covenant " ;  for  when  "  returning  out  of  Egypt  for  fear  of  the 

'  "  A  false  rumour  of  his  death  having  reached  Palestine,  Jason,  the 
dispossessed  high  priest,  seized  the  opportunity  of  revolt  against  his 
brother,  took  the  city,  shut  up  Menelaus  in  the  castle  of  Acra,  and  began 
to  exercise  the  most  horrible  revenge  against  the  opposite  party.  The 
intelligence  of  the  insurrection,  magnified  into  a  deliberate  revolt  of  the 
whole  nation,  reached  Antiochus.  The  doom  of  the  city  had  not  been 
without  its  portent.  Early  in  the  year  (B.C.  167),  the  heavens  had  been 
ablaze  with  what  appeared  horsemen  in  cloth  of  gold,  tilting  at  each 
other,  with  the  flash  of  swords  and  bucklers  (possibly  an  aurora  borcalis). 
The  wild  tumult  in  the  sky  lasted  for  forty  nights  (2  Mace.  v.  i).  The  ill- 
fated  city,  according  to  the  omen,  fell  without  much  resistance.  The 
conqueror  marched  without  delay  against  Jerusalem,  put  to  death  in  three 
days'  time  40,000  of  the  inhabitants,  and  seized  as  many  more  to  be  sold 
as  slaves.  Bad  as  this  was,  it  was  the  common  fate  of  rebellious  cities  ; 
but  Antiochus  proceeded  to  more  cruel  and  wanton  outrages  against  the 
religion  of  the  people.  He  entered  every  court  of  the  temple,  pillaged 
the  treasury,  seized  all  the  sacred  utensils,  the  golden  candlestick,  the 
table  of  shewbread,  the  altar  of  incense  ;  and  thus  collected  a  booty  to 
the  amount  of  1,800  talents.  He  then  commanded  a  great  sow  to  be 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  burnt  offerings,  part  of  the  flesh  to  be  boiled, 
and  the  liquor  from  the  unclean  animal  to  be  sprinkled  over  every  part  of 
the  temple  ;  and  thus  desecrated  with  the  most  odious  defilement  the 
sacred  place  which  the  Jews  had  considered  the  one  holy  spot  in  all  the 
universe."— Milman'S  History  of  the  Jews. 
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Romans  he  made  an  expedition  against  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
in  the  143rd  year  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidae,  he  took 
the  city  without  fighting,  those  of  his  own  party  opening  the 
gates  to  him  "  (Ant.  xii.  5).  He  "  pollutes  the  sanctuary  of 
strength  {sanctuariinn,  arccjn,  i.e.  temphini)  and  places  the 
abomination  that  maketh  desolate;"  for  "the  king  had  sent 
letters  by  messengers  unto  Jerusalem  .  .  .  that  they 
should  pollute  the  sanctuary  and  holy  people.  ,  .  .  Now 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  Casleu,  they  set  up  the  abomi- 
nation of  desolation  upon  the  altar  .  .  .  and  did  sacrifice 
upon  the  idol-altar  which  was  upon  the  altar  of  God " 
(I  Mace.  i.  44-46,  54-59)- 

*'  And  such  as  do  wickedly  against  the  covenant  shall  he  corrupt  by- 
flatteries  ;  but  the  people  that  do  know  their  God  shall  be  strong,  and  do 
exploits.  And  they  that  understand  among  the  people  shall  instruct 
many  :  yet  they  shall  fall  by  the  sword,  and  by  flame,  by  captivity,  and  by 
spoil,  many  days.  Now  when  they  shall  fall,  they  shall  be  holpen  with  a 
little  help  :  but  many  shall  cleave  to  them  with  flatteries.  And  some  of 
them  of  understanding  shall  fall,  to  try  them,  and  to  purge,  and  to  make 
them  white,  even  to  the  time  of  the  end :  because  it  is  yet  for  a  time 
appointed"  (xi.  32-35). 

The  Jews  at  this  time  were  divided  into  the  Judaistic  and 
Hellenistic  parties,^  described  in  this  book  as  "  they  that  do 
know  their  God,"  and  "  such  as  do  wickedly  against  the 
covenant."  The  latter  of  these  are  corrupted  by  the  "  flat- 
teries" of  Antiochus,  and  are  induced  by  the  promise  of 
splendid  rewards  (i  Mace.  ii.  18)  to  conform  to  the  practices 

^  "By  the  year  170  B.C.,  Hellenism,"  says  Bollinger,  "had  made  such 
progress  among  the  Jews  that  Antiochus  Epiphanes  was  able  to  plan  the 
extirpation  of  the  Jewish  rehgion,  and  the  conversion  of  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  into  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius.  The  richer  and  nobler 
among  them  had  made  acquaintance  with  Greek  manners  and  Greek 
luxuries  of  art  and  life  in  the  courts  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria.  The 
law,  with  its  developments  and  restraints,  was,  any  how,  a  heavy  yoke  in 
their  eyes,  and  the  proud  rule  of  the  Scribes  a  hateful  tyranny.  In  face 
of  the  refinement  of  the  Greeks  and  their  ridicule,  they  grew  ashamed  of 
their  '  barbarous  laws,'  which  denied  them  all  participation  in  the  plea- 
sures of  the  Grecian  symposia  :  they  would  gladly  have  had  gynmasia, 
theatres,  and  the  contests  of  the  arena  in  Jerusalem  itself." 
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of  the  heathen  ;  whilst  the  former  oppose  manfully  the 
iniquitous  commands  of  the  king,  and  "choose  rather  to  die 
that  they  may  not  be  defiled  with  meats,  and  that  they  might 
not  profane  the  holy  covenant."  The  "  little  help  wherewith 
they  should  be  holpen,"  may  be  significant  of  the  efforts  of 
the  patriots,  small  indeed  at  first,  but  afterwards  increasing 
in  organization  and  formidableness ;  for  it  was  not  till  after 
the  victory  over  Seron,  that  "  the  fear  of  Judas  and  his 
brethren,  and  an  exceeding  great  dread  began  to  fall  upon 
the  nations  round  about  them,  insomuch  that  his  fame  came 
unto  the  king,  and  all  nations  talked  of  the  battles  of  Judas" 
(i  Mace.  iii.  25,  26)  :  whilst  the  "fall  of  them  of  understand- 
ing to  try  them,  and  to  purge  and  to  make  them  white," 
presents  a  faithful  picture  of  the  untold  suft'erings  of  those 
martyrs  who  were  "  zealous  for  the  law,  and  gave  their  lives 
for  the  covenant  of  their  fathers." 

"  And  the  king  shall  do  according  to  his  will  ;  and  he  shall  exalt  him- 
self and  magnify  himself  above  every  god,  and  shall  speak  marvellous 
things  against  the  God  of  gods,  and  shall  prosper  till  the  indignation  be 
accomplished  :  for  that  that  is  determined  shall  be  done.  Neither  shall 
he  regard  the  God  of  his  fathers,  nor  the  desire  of  women,  nor  regard  any 
god  :  for  he  shall  magnify  himself  above  all.  But  in  his  estate  shall  he 
honour  the  God  of  forces  :  and  a  god  whom  his  fathers  knew  not  shall  he 
honour  with  gold,  and  silver,  and  with  precious  stones,  and  pleasant 
things.  Thus  shall  he  do  in  the  most  strong  holds  with  a  strange  god, 
whom  he  shall  acknowledge  and  increase  with  glory  :  and  he  shall  cause 
them  to  rule  over  many,  and  shall  divide  the  land  for  gain"  (xi.  36-39), 

A  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of  Antiochus  appears 
to  be  an  excessive  veneration  for  some  deity  distinct  from 
those  of  his  country's  worship  :  this  preference  leading  him  to 
despise  others  in  the  same  proportion.  He  appears  to  have 
compelled  the  heathen  (i  Mace.  ii.  19)  as  well  as  the  Jews  "to 
fall  away,  every  one  from  the  religion  of  their  fathers,"  in 
order  to  acknowledge  "a  god  whom  his  fathers  knew  not,"  but 
whom  "he  shall  honour  with  gold,  and  silver,  and  with 
precious  stones,  and  pleasant  things  ;"  erecting  his  statue  on 
the  base  of  that  of  the  god  whom  his  fathers  worshipped. 
Not  only  is  he  a  "  blasphemer"  (2  Mace.  ix.  28)  against  the 
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"  God  of  gods,"  but  neither  to  the  "  god  of  his  fathers,"  nor 
to  "  the  desire^  of  women,"  nor  indeed  to  any  (Syrian)  god 
does  he  pay  divine  honours,  for  he  eschews  their  rehgious 
worship  altogether,  and  considers  himself  superior  to  them 
all.  The  only  deity  he  is  willing  to  allow  is  the  "  god  of 
forces";  whether,  as  some  have  thought,  Mars,  the  Roman 
war  god,  or  Jupiter  Olympius,  to  whom  he  dedicated  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem.  This  strange  god  "he  shall  acknow- 
ledge and  increase  with  glory  " ;  shall  set  up  his  statue  in 
"  the  most  strong  holds,"  i.e.  in  the  most  strongly  fortified 
towns  ;  shall  appoint  guards  in  every  city  to  compel  worship 
"  according  to  the  king's  commandment,"  and  shall  promote 
those  who  recognize  this  deity  to  the  highest  positions  as  a 
reward  of  their  obedience.  "  He  shall  cause  them  to  rule 
over  many,  and  shall  divide  the  land  for  gain." 

"  And  at  the  time  of  the  end  shall  the  king  of  the  south  push  at  him ; 
and  the  king  of  the  north  shall  come  against  him  like  a  whirlwind,  with 
chariots,  and  with  horsemen,  and  with  many  ships ;  and  he  shall  enter 
into  the  countries,  and  shall  overflow  and  pass  over.  He  shall  enter  also 
into  the  glorious  land,  and  many  countries  shall  be  overthrown ;  but 
these  shall  escape  out  of  his  hand,  even  Edom,  and  Moab,  and  the  chief 
of  the  children  of  Ammon.  He  shall  stretch  forth  his  hand  also  upon  the 
countries :  and  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  not  escape.  But  he  shall  have 
power  over  the  treasures  of  gold  and  of  silver,  and  over  all  the  precious 
things  of  Egypt :  and  the  Libyans  and  the  Ethiopians  shall  be  at  his 
steps"  (xi.  40-43). 


'  That  by  "  the  desire  of  women"  (comp.  Isa.  xliv.  9)  some  Syrian  god- 
dess, especially  worshipped  by  women,  is  intended,  would  seem  evident 
from  the  connection  in  which  the  passage  stands,  in  which  are  enumerated 
the  deities  whose  adoration  was  refused  by  Antiochus.  It  is  probable  that 
this  deity  was  Nanea  or  Diana  (Venus,  Maurer),  whose  temple  Antiochus 
attempted  to  plunder  (2  Mace.  i.  13-16  ;  i  Mace.  vi.  1-4).  In  a  passage 
in  Granius  Licinianus,  where  an  account  is  given  of  this  transaction, 
Nanea  is  called  Diana :  this  singular  identification  suggesting  the  sup- 
position that  the  latter  name  may  be  a  modification  of  Anais,  Anaitis, 
Tenais,  Tanith,  under  which,  and  possibly  other  names,  the  worship  of 
this  goddess  extensively  prevailed  in  the  East.  It  has  been  thought  that 
these  various  appellations  all  convey  the  idea  of  maternity  ;  the  goddess, 
like  the  Lucina  of  the  Latins,  being  the  presiding  divinity  of  increase  and 
childbirth. 
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It  is  uncertain  whether  these  verses  refer  to  previous  inva- 
sions of  Egypt,   or   to  some  subsequent  invasion  of  which 
history  has  left  no  trace.     The  continuous  reiteration  of  the 
same  events  throughout  the  book  renders  it  probable  that  the 
former  of  these  theories  is  correct ;    and  to  this    it  may  be 
added,  that  there  is  no  mention  of  any  Syrian  invasion  of 
Egypt  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Antiochus,  the  war  against  Egypt 
having  been  put  an  end  to  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign, 
through  the  interference  of  Rome.     During  this  campaign,  in 
which,  after  his  return   from  Egypt,  he  devastates   Palestine 
and  the  neighbouring  countries,  "  Edom,  Moab,  and  the  chief 
(i   Mace.  V.  6)  of  the  children  of  Ammon,"  the  hereditary 
enemies  of  the  Jews,  not  only  "  escape  out  of  his  hand,"  but 
possibly   assist   him    in   his    aggressions    upon    Judea ;    the 
Libyans  and  Ethiopians,  the  ancient  allies  of  the  Egyptians 
(Ezek.  XXX.  5),  also  follow  "at  his  steps"  and  serve  under  the 
banner  of  the  conqueror.     The  former  of  these,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  first  restoration  of  the  city  and  temple  by  Zerubbabel, 
are  displeased  "that  the  altar  was  built  and  the  sanctuary 
renewed  as  before   .  .  .  wherefore  they  thought  to  destroy 
the  generation  of  Jacob  that  was  among  them    .    .    .    Then 
Judas   fought   against    the  children  of  Esau    in    Idumea  at 
Arabattine    .    .    .    and  he  gave  them  a  great  overthrow    .    .    . 
also  he  remembered  the  injury  of  the  children  of  Bean  (pro- 
bably the  same  as  Baal-meon  or  Bethmeon,  i.e.  Moab)    .    .    . 
and  destroyed  them  utterly    .    .    .    afterwards  he  passed  over 
to  the  children  of  Ammon  where  he  found  a  mighty  power, 
and  much  people,  with  Timotheus  their  captain  ;  so  he  fought 
many  battles  with  them  till  at  length  they  were  discomfited 
before  him"  (i  Mace.  v.  i-8). 

"  But  tidings  out  of  the  cast  and  out  of  the  north  shall  trouble  him : 
therefore  he  shall  go  forth  with  great  fury  to  destroy,  and  utterly  to  make 
away  many.  And  he  shall  plant  the  tabernacles  of  his  palaces  between 
the  seas'  in  the  glorious  holy  mountain ;  yet  he  shall  come  to  his  end,  and 
none  shall  help  him  "  (xi.  44,  45). 

'  "  He  shall  fix  his  tent  in  Aphedano  between  the  seas."—  Theodotion. 
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After  his  return  from  Egypt  disastrous  intelligence  from 
the  east  and  from  the  north  awaits  him.  He  had  heard  that 
Alexander  had  stored  up  riches  in  a  city  of  Elymais  in  the 
country  of  Persia;  "wherefore  he  came  and  sought  to  take 
the  city  and  to  spoil  it:"  but  being  defeated  in  his  sacri- 
legious attempt,  he  returned  "with  great  heaviness"  to 
Babylon.  As  he  came  "  with  dishonour  out  of  Persia," 
tidings  arrived  that  the  "  armies  which  went  against  the  land 
of  Judea  were  put  to  flight,  and  that  Lysias  who  went  forth 
first  with  a  great  power  was  driven  away  of  the  Jews  .  .  . 
also  that  they  had  pulled  down  the  abomination  which  he 
had  set  up  upon  the  altar  in  Jerusalem,  and  that  they  had 
compassed  about  the  sanctuary  with  high  walls  as  before,  and 
his  city  Bethsura"  (i  Mace.  vi.  5,  7).  Exasperated  at  his 
double  loss,  he  "goes  forth  with  great  fury  to  destroy  and 
utterly  to  make  away  rhany,  and  to  plant  the  tabernacles  of 
his  palaces  (his  splendid  tents)  between  the  seas  (the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Dead  Sea)  in  the  glorious  holy  mountain " 
(Sion) ;  or,  as  it  is  expressed  by  the  Maccabean  writer : 
"  Then  swelling  with  anger,  he  thought  to  avenge  upon  the 
Jews  the  disgrace  done  unto  him  by  those  that  made  him 
flee :  therefore  commanded  he  his  chariot-man  to  drive  with- 
out ceasing,  and  to  despatch  the  journey — the  judgment  of 
God  now  following  him :  for  he  had  spoken  proudly  in  this 
sort,  that  he  would  come  to  Jerusalem,  and  make  it  a  com- 
mon burying-place  of  the  Jews  "  (2  Mace.  ix.  4).  Vain  and 
empty  boast !  The  tyrant  is  stricken  down  by  an  "  invisible 
and  incurable  plague,"  and  "his  grief  was  ever  more  and 
more,  and  he  made  account  that  he  should  die  :  wherefore  he 
called  for  all  his  friends,  and  said  unto  them ;  The  sleep  is 
gone  from  mine  eyes,  and  my  heart  faileth  for  very  care  :  and 
I  thought  with  myself  into  what  tribulation  am  I  come,  and 
how  great  a  flood  of  misery  is  it  wherein  now  I  am  :  for  I  was 
bountiful,  and  beloved  in  my  power.  But  now  I  remember 
the  evils  that  I  did  at  Jerusalem,  and  that  I  took  all  the 
vessels  of  gold  and  of  silver  that  were  therein,  and  sent  to 
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destroy  the  inhabitants  of  Judca  without  a  cause.  I  perceive, 
therefore,  that  for  this  cause  these  troubles  are  come  upon 
me ;  and,  behold,  I  perish  through  great  grief  in  a  strange 
land"  (i  Mace.  vi.  9-13). 

From  the  ease  with  which  an  interpretation  has  been  given, 
it  appears  that  chapter  xi.  expresses  a  different  order  of  con- 
ceptions from  the  rest  of  the  prophetical  writings.  In  addition 
to  its  historical  minuteness,  it  possesses  another  feature  which 
yet  more  strongly  distinguishes  it  from  other  prophecies ;  the 
writer  dilating  on  events  supposed  to  be  future,  and  reducing 
within  narrow  limits  those  which  happen  near  his  own  times 
— a  mode  of  treatment,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed, 
foreign  to  the  usual  practice  of  prophetic  writers.  On  the 
supposition  that  the  author  of  this  book  lived  at  the  time  of 
the  Captivity,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  so  large  a 
portion  should  have  been  devoted  to  the  more  remote  perse- 
cutions of  Antiochus,  to  the  neglect  of  other  topics  of  nearer 
and  more  general  interest.  From  the  period  of  his  rise  out  of 
the  stock  of  Syrian  kings  to  that  of  his  most  wretched  fall,  he 
is  the  pivot  around  which  these  visions  revolve,  and  the  wel- 
come announcement  of  his  death  furnishes  the  key-note  of 
exultation  with  which  they  close.  Indeed  the  biographical, 
as  well  as  the  prophetical  portions  of  this  book,  would  seem 
illustrative  but  of  one  subject ;  the  earlier  chapters  being 
occupied  with  tales  of  suffering  for  conscience  sake,  intro- 
duced, as  it  would  appear,  into  the  histor}^  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  they  are  analogous  to  similar  events  experienced 
at  a  later  period.  And  as  the  theme  advances  from  personal 
biography  to  prophetic  vision,  the  one  idea  which  pervades 
the  whole  becomes  more  and  more  apparent.  The  inter- 
necine and  perpetual  wars  between  his  predecessors,  the 
kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  the  inauspicious  alliance  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  Antiochus  Thcos,  the  impotency 
of  CalHnicus,  the  piety  of  Euergetes,  the  voluptuousness  of 
Philopator,  the  magnanimity  of  the  great  Antiochus,  the 
helplessness  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  the  avarice  of  Seleucus, 
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the  treachery  of  HeHodorus,  the  detention  of  Demetrius,  owe 
to  him  their  place  in  this  prophetic  history.  True  to  its 
specific  object,  the  narrative  details  even  the  minute  par- 
ticulars of  his  personal  career  :  his  contemptible  character, 
unworthy  of  a  son  of  the  great  Antiochus,  his  political  insin- 
cerity and  breach  of  public  faith,  his  treacherous  conduct, 
perfidious  above  that  of  the  Syrian  kings  before  him,  his  fierce 
countenance  and  unsparing  vindictiveness,  his  unprovoked 
aggressions  upon  Egypt  and  neighbouring  countries,  his  abject 
servility  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman  legate,  his  con- 
temptuous neglect  of  the  gods  of  his  country,  his  super- 
stitious adoration  of  a  strange  deity,  his  impious  blasphemies 
against  the  God  of  heaven,  his  superhuman  and  intolerable 
pride,  his  wanton  and  abominable  desecration  of  the  holy 
place,  his  unparalleled  and  exterminating  persecutions  of  the 
chosen  people,  his  unscrupulous  and  sacrilegious  covetous- 
ness,  his  heaven-inflicted  and  remediless  plague,  and  his 
sudden  and  inglorious  death.  And  to  keep  alive  in  the 
memory  of  the  nation  the  indignities  which  they  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  this  monster  of  humanity,  and  to  rescue  from 
oblivion  the  heroic  resistance  of  "the  people  that  do  know 
their  God,"  was  a  theme  worthy  of  the  re-awakening  fervour 
of  the  Jewish  intellect,  and  which  found  adequate  expression 
in  the  visions  of  Daniel. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

MESSIANIC     IDEAS. 

T  T  will  readily  be  imagined  from  the  tenor  of  preceding 
^  observations,  that  we  are  not  among  those  who  conceive 
the  author  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  to  have  given  utterance  to 
predictions  which  find  an  accomplishment  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  we  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  not 
because  we  are  maintaining  prophecy,  in  the  sense  of  fore- 
telling future  events,  to  be  impossible,  but  because  the  express 
terms  of  the  book  confine  the  subject  within  chronological 
limits  which  negative  such  a  supposition.  But  whilst  unable 
to  endorse  the  traditional  opinion  that  the  writer  saw  the 
glories  of  Messiah,  and  spake  directly  of  him,  we  admit  that 
the  symbols  of  Daniel  have  contributed  to  give  shape  to  the 
Messianic  conceptions  of  the  Christian  period,  and  that  our 
prophet  has  delineated  with  greater  appropriateness  than 
those  who  preceded  him,  the  features  under  which  Jesus 
manifested  himself  to  the  world.  Regarded  from  this  point 
of  view,  the  Book  of  Daniel  may  be  said  to  be  more  thoroughly 
Messianic  than  any  other  book  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
appellation  "  Son  of  Man,"  a  title  in  which  our  Lord  delighted, 
would  seem  to  be  taken  from  this  source.  The  glorious 
apocalypse  of  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven 
owes  its  origin  to  the  Danielic  prototype  of  a  "  Son  of  Man 
coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  to  the  Ancient  of  Days." 
The  destruction  of  the  Christian  Antichrist  may  be  traced  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  Antichrist  of  the  Syrian  period.  The 
setting  up  of  the  abomination  of  desolation  of  the  Roman 
period  to  a  somewhat  similar  event  of  the  days  of  Antiochus. 
The  announcement  of  the  approaching  end  of  the  world,  so 
unhesitatingly  advanced  by  the  writers  of  the  Apostolic  age, 
resembles   the   consummation,  or   "time    of  the   end,"  con- 
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tinually  reiterated  by  Daniel.  The  judgment,  when  "  the 
Son  of  Man  should  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory,  and 
before  him  should  be  gathered  all  nations"  (Matt.  xxv.  31), 
is  reproduced  in  the  "judgment  set,  and  the  books  opened  " 
of  the  former  period.  The  resurrection  accompanying  that 
judgment,  answers  to  the  corresponding  phenomenon  when 
"  many  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  should  awake, 
some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting 
contempt;  "  whilst  the  heavenly  kingdom  which  our  Lord 
declared  to  be  "  at  hand,"  whose  approaching  reign  of 
purity  and  glory  he  charged  his  apostles  to  announce,  which 
he  illustrated  by  so  many  exquisite  parables  and  whose 
moral  qualifications  he  insisted  on  with  so  much  zeal  and 
tenderness,  takes  its  unmistakable  rise  from  "  the  kingdom, 
and  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the 
whole  heaven,  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most 
High." 

To  some  a  certain  hermeneutical  verdict  may  seem  pro- 
nounced by  our  Lord  upon  the  book  whose  ideas  he  appears 
to  have  accommodated  to  the  circumstances  of  his  Messianic 
career.  But  in  their  application  of  passages  from  the  Old 
Testament,  the  writers  of  the  New  are  for  the  most  part 
inexact  and  arbitrary,  "  considering  more  the  words  than  the 
meaning,  and  regarding  neither  the  historical  sense  nor  the 
context ";  and  we  have  no  reason  to  assume  that,  in  this 
particular,  our  Lord  exercised  a  critical  discernment  in 
advance  of  that  of  his  own  age.  It  would  be  well  for  those 
to  whom  this  statement  may  give  pain  to  remember  that  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  do  not  claim  for  their  Master 
that   infallible   knowledge  ^   which   theological  inference  has 

'  Our  Lord  alludes  to  this  limitation  of  knowledge  where  he  says  to  his 
disciples  after  the  resurrection,  "  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  or  the 
seasons  which  the  Father  hath  put  in  his  own  power."  Tfj  Ibla  i^ovaia. 
Acts  i.  7.  (Comp.  Kaipo'is  IBiois,  his  own  times,  i.e.  times  known  to  him 
only  :  I  Tim.  vi.  15).  Similarly  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  declares 
that  "  God  gave  unto  (Jesus)  the  revelation  of  things  which  must  shortly 
come  to  pass"  (Rev.  i.  i),  and  pronounces  the  Lamb  worthy,  by  virtue  of 
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ascribed  to  him.  It  was  said  of  him  without  hesitation  by 
those  whose  devotion  to  his  cause  and  person  cannot  be 
called  in  question,  that  he  "  increased  in  wisdom,"  i.e.  ad- 
vanced gradually  in  intellectual  development,  as  well  as  "  in 
stature^'  (Luke  ii.  52).  He  was  not  ashamed  to  allow  that 
his  knowledge  was  limited  with  regard  to  the  most  momentous 
of  all  his  prophecies,  the  coming  of  his  own  kingdom.  He 
foresaw  the  fact ;  declared  that  it  should  happen  before  the 
generation  which  had  heard  his  words  should  pass  away  ;  but 
admitted  that  the  exact  day  and  hour  were  unknown  to  him 
(Matt.  xxiv.  36  ;  Mark  xiii.  32).  It  is  moreover  seldom  re- 
membered that  imperfection  of  knowledge  would  be  a 
necessary  condition  of  that  state  to  which  he  humbled  him- 
self. If  the  perfect  manhood  of  Christ  consisted  according 
to  the  so-called  Athanasian  symbol  of  a  "  reasonable  soul  and 
human  flesh,"  the  soul  would  necessarily  be  as  subject  to 
the  infirmities  of  the  human  mind  in  its  limitations  of  know- 
ledge, as  the  body  to  the  infirmities  of  grief  and  pain.  It 
need  not  then  surprise  us  to  discover  that  Jesus  shared  the 
Messianic   conceptions   of  his   contemporaries,^  and  that  his 

his  redeeming  sacrifice,  to  open  the  Book  which  "  no  man — ovbeis — in 
heaven,  nor  in  earth,  nor  under  the  earth,  was  able  to  open  "  (Rev.  v.  3-9). 
Comp.  "  No  man — ovheis  ol8ev — none  knoiveth — no,  not  the  angels  which 
are  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father"  (Mark  xiii.  32) ;  or,  as 
expressed  by  St.  Matthew,  "  but  ?ny  Father  only"  (Matt,  xxiv,  36).  "This 
doctrine,"  says  Mr.  Houghton  (Pentateuch  Examined.  Part  III.  Colenso), 
is  expressly  taught  by  our  Lord  himself ;  has  the  sanction  of  very  many 
eminent  Biblical  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern  ;  and  is  implied  in  the 
language  of  the  formularies  of  our  Church."  "  If  one  does  not  wish  to 
deny,"  says  Calvin,  "  that  Christ  has  been  made  a  true  man,  one  must  not 
be  ashamed  to  confess  that  he  has  voluntarily  subjected  himself  to  all 
the  things  which  cannot  be  separated  from  the  human  nature." — Com.  on 
Luke  ii.  40. 

'  Our  Lord  in  his  true  humanity  must  have  shared  in  many  respects 
the  received  opinions  of  his  contemporaries,  for  he  was  born  not  only  as 
a  man,  but  as  a  Jew  ("He  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham,"  Heb.  ii.  16) ; 
and  as  a  Jew  of  Palestine  in  a  certain  age.  He  may  be  supposed  there- 
fore to  have  regarded  Daniel  (a  prophet  at  that  time  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion, and  procuring  "the  opinion  of  a  sort  of  divinity  for  himself  among 
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apprehension  of  the  Book  of  Daniel  corresponded  with  that 
of  the  age  in  which  he  Hved. 

I.  A  topic  prominently  insisted  upon  by  the  prophet  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  the  establishment  of  a  kingdom  of  the 
saints,  or  the  holy  people,  which  should  succeed  the  breaking 
up  of  the  dominion  of  the  little  horn.  The  gradual  increase 
of  this  kingdom  is  shadowed  forth  under  the-  emblem  of  a 
"  stone  cut  without  hands  which  became  a  great  mountain, 
and  filled  the  whole  earth  ; "  its  superiority,  in  the  assertion 
that  it  should  "  break  in  pieces  and  consume  all  other  king- 
doms ;  "  its  superhuman  origin,  in  the  statement  that  it  should 
be  set  up  by  "  the  God  of  heaven  ;  "  while  its  durability  finds 
expression  in  the  words,  "  it  shall  never  be  destroyed,  but 
shall  stand  for  ever."  We  subjoin  the  passages  which  describe 
the  rise  and  dominion  of  this  universal  and  enduring  kingdom. 

"  Thou  sawest  till  that  a  stone  was  cut  out  without  hands,  which  smote 
the  image  upon  his  feet  that  were  of  iron  and  clay,  and  brake  them  to 
pieces  .  .  .  and  the  stone  that  smote  the  image  became  a  great 
mountain,  and  tilled  the  whole  earth  "  (ii.  34,  45). 

"  And  in  the  days  of  these  kings  shall  the  God  of  heaven  set  up  a  king- 
dom which  shall  never  be  destroyed  ;  and  the  kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to 


the  multitude,"  Ant.  x.  11)  as  presenting  the  features  under  which  Messiah 
was  expected  to  appear  with  greater  distinctness  than  other  prophetic 
writers.  It  is  well  known  that  our  Lord  availed  himself  in  his  teaching 
of  the  sayings  of  the  Jewish  doctors  who  had  preceded  him,  just  as  the 
prophets  of  the  Old  Testament  regarded  the  utterances  of  their  predeces- 
sors as  common  property,  and  unhesitatingly  made  use  of  them  when 
occasion  required.  In  like  manner,  the  s)mbols  of  Daniel  presenting  the 
most  suitable  shape  under  which  he  might  delineate  his  own  Messianic 
character,  no  greater  objection  can  be  laid  against  his  appropriation  ot 
them  to  his  own  case  than  against  St.  Jude  and  the  author  of  the  second 
Petrine  epistle  for  their  use  of  the  Book  of  Enoch.  It  does  not  detract 
from  the  perfection  of  our  Lord's  sayings  that  some  of  them  had  been 
previously  spoken  by  Hillel,  neither  does  it  take  away  from  the  value  of 
the  prayer  which  he  has  taught  us  that  its  petitions  were  not  altogether 
unknown  to  the  Jewish  synagogue  ;  and  it  need  not  invalidate  the  moral 
precepts  of  the  gospel  that  they  were  accompanied  by  Messianic  expecta- 
tions which  had  already  found  expression  in  the  books  of  Enoch  and 
Daniel. 
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other  people,  but  it  shall  break  in  pieces  and  consume  all  these  kingdoms, 
and  it  shall  stand  for  ever  "  (ii.  44). 

"  I  saw  in  the  night  visions,  and,  behold,  one  like  the  Son  of  Man  came 
with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient  of  Days,  and  they 
brought  him  near  before  him.  And  there  was  given  him  dominion,  and 
glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations,  and  languages,  should 
serve  him  :  his  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion  which  shall  not  pass 
away,  and  his  kijigdom  that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed  "  (vii.  13,  14). 

"  And  the  kingdom,  and  dominion,  and  the  greatness  of  the  kingdom 
under  the  whole  heaven,  shall  be  given  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High"  (vii.  27). 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  these  exalted  conceptions  only  ot 
the  political  change  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Jewish  people.  It 
is  true  that  the  success  of  the  patriots  against  the  forces  of 
Antiochus  may  have  raised  the  national  mind  to  a  high  pitch 
of  enthusiasm,  and  they  may  have  passed,  in  imagination,  from 
throwing  off  the  Syrian  yoke  to  dream  of  universal  empire. 
But  it  is  more  probable  that,  as  in  previous  crises  of  their 
history,  their  hopes  were  tinged  with  Messianic  expectations. 
The  theory,  however,  of  a  Messianic  kingdom  to  be  established 
at  that  time  is  attended  with  serious  if  not  insuperable 
difficulties.  Traditional  theology  has  sought  to  obviate  these 
by  explaining  the  "  little  horn  "  of  chapter  vii.  of  an  Anti- 
christ to  be  revealed  hereafter  ;  the  coming  of  a  Son  of  Man 
to  the  Ancient  of  Days,  of  the  second  advent  of  Jesus  Christ  ; 
the  kingdom  to  be  set  up  by  the  God  of  heaven,  of  the  future 
reign  of  the  Messiah;  and  the  Danielic  hope  of  a  resurrection, 
of  the  general  resurrection  at  the  last  day.  But  however 
desirable  it  might  be  to  make  these  visions  square  with 
Christian  expectations,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
prophecy  relegates  their  fulfilment  to  the  times  of  Antiochus. 
It  is  wheji  the  beast  {Antiochus)  is  slain  and  his  body  given  to 
the  burning  flame,  that  a  Son  of  Man  comes  with  the  clouds 
of  heaven  to  the  Ancient  of  Days,  and  receives  from  him  a 
kingdom,  that  all  people  and  nations  and  languages  should 
serve  him  ;  its  Jewish  character  being  asserted  in  the  state- 
ment that  it  should  be  "given  to  the  saints  of  the  Most  High" 
(Dan.  vii.  11-14,  27)  and  should  "not  be  left  to  other  people." 
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Similarly  it  is  declared  that  "  in  the  days  of  those  kings  "  (the 
successors  of  Alexander)  the  God  of  heaven  should  set  up  a 
Jewish  kingdom  "  which  should  stand  for  ever."  The  time 
then  as  well  as  the  character  of  this  heavenly  kingdom  are 
plainly  indicated  in  the  prophecy,  and  if  its  establisliment 
within  the  appointed  period  has  not  been  verified  by  the 
result,  the  mistake  must  be  put  down  to  the  enthusiastic 
expectations  of  the  writer.  This  Messianic  kingdom  was 
also  to  be  attended  by  a  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  this, 
it  is  yet  more  confidently  asserted,  is  a  strong  reason  why  it 
must  be  deferred  to  Christian  times.  Yet  Daniel  distinctly 
affirmed  that  "  at  that  time "  (the  period  of  the  death  of 
Antiochus,  Dan.  xi.  45)  "many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the  dust 
of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life  and  some 
to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt "  (Dan.  xii.  2) — a  period 
still  more  exactly  defined  by  the  command  of  the  angel  to 
Daniel,  "  Go  thou  thy  way  till  the  end  be  :  for  thou  shalt  rest 
and  stand  in  thy  lot  (LXX,  rise  to  thy  glory)  at  the  end  of  the 
days"  (Dan.  xii.  13).  No  reasonable  doubt  can  therefore 
exist  as  to  the  time  laid  down  by  the  prophet  for  the  resur- 
rection, and  if  this  hope  was  corrected  by  the  course  of  events 
it  only  serves  to  show  that  the  expectation  was  ill-founded. 

Unhappily  the  mischief  created  by  these  false  hopes  was 
not  confined  to  the  generation  which  first  entertained  them. 
The  expectation  of  a  Messianic  reign,  of  a  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  of  an  accompanying 
resurrection  and  judgment,  was  again  entertained  and  with  a 
similar  result.  Framing  his  Messianic  career  upon  the  Danielle 
prototype,  Jesus  appears,  in  common  with  his  countrymen 
who  regarded  that  ancient  prophet  as  a  "  sort  of  divinity " 
(Ant.  X.  11),  to  have  relied  too  exclusively  upon  this  by  no 
means  infallible  book — a  book  whose  suspicious  character  is 
enhanced  by  the  misapprehensions  to  which  it  has  given  rise. 
Had  Jesus  selected  as  a  ground  on  which  to  form  his  Mes- 
sianic career  the  anticipations  of  earlier  prophets,  he  might 
have  been  led  to  regard  the  Coming  One  as  a  victorious  prince 
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of  the  line  of  David  who  should  exalt  the  Jewish  people  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  national  grandeur :  but  in  adopting  the 
picture  drawn  by  Daniel,  he  conceived  of  the  Messiah  as  a 
superhuman  being,  armed  with  supernatural  powers,  coming 
with  the  clouds  of  heaven,  and  raising  the  dead  out  of  their 
graves.  We  need  not  say  how  these  splendid  anticipations 
were  dissipated  by  the  circumstances  of  his  painful  life,  and 
still  more  inglorious  death  ;  nor  how  the  expectations  which 
the  affectionate  regard  of  his  disciples  continued  to  entertain 
even  after  their  Master's  crucifixion,  were  frustrated  by  the  re- 
sult. In  endeavouring  to  realize  the  Messianic  ideal  presented 
in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  Jesus  must  often  have  doubted  whether 
he  was  the  Messiah,  and  hence  the  indecision  apparent  in 
his  own  mind  as  well  as  the  reticence  he  enjoined  upon  the 
enthusiasm  of  his  disciples.  Whether  Jesus  himself  uttered 
the  eschatological  sayings  recorded  in  the  synoptic  Gospels, 
or  whether  they  were  put  into  his  mouth  by  the  writers 
of  the  evangelical  histories,  we  have  no  means  of  determin- 
ing with  accuracy.  In  either  case  we  are  placed  on  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma.  If  he  gave  them  utterance,  he  was 
himself  deceived ;  if  they  were  put  into  his  mouth  by 
the  Evangelists  after  his  death,  they  were  negatived  by 
the  course  of  events.  In  the  words  of  an  able  writer, 
"  Either  Jesus  deceived  himself  or  these  discourses  did  not 
proceed  from  him." 

The  kingdom  anticipated  by  Daniel  in  the  days  of  Antio- 
chus  presents  features  of  remarkable  coincidence  with  the 
evangelical  kingdom  announced  by  our  Lord.  As  the  former 
is  set  up  by  "the  God  of  heaven  ;"  so  is  the  latter  a  "kingdom 
of  heaven,"  and  a  "  kingdom  of  God.''  As  "  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High  take  the  kingdom,  and  possess  the  kingdom  for 
ever  ;"  so  does  the  King  say  to  them  on  his  right  hand,  "Come 
ye  blessed  of  my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for 
you  from  the  foundation  of  the  world."  As  the  former  has  a 
Son  of  Man  coming  with  clouds  to  the  Ancient  of  Days,  and 
invested  with  glory,  dominion,  and  a  kingdom  ;  so  the  latter 
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has  a  "  Son  of  Man  coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  with 
power  and  great  glory."  This  correspondence  of  thought 
and  language,  too  close  to  admit  of  merely  fortuitous  re- 
semblance, forces  upon  us  the  conviction  that  the  symbols 
of  Daniel  contributed  to  furnish  the  model  of  the  evangelical 
narrative  ;  the  peculiar  ideas  as  well  as  the  striking  imagery 
being  due  to  no  other  prophet. 

11.  Another  point  of  agreement  between  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel  and  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
eschatological  element,  or  the  introduction  of  topics  pointing 
to  a  time  of  an  end,  or  last  days,  perceptible  in  both. 

The  visions  of  the  seer  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  it  has  been 
already  observed,  point  to  a  consummation,  or  time  of  the 
end.  The  kingdom  of  Antioclius  is  to  be  "  consumed  and 
destroyed  unto  the  end  "  (vii.  26).  In  the  vision  of  chapter  viii. 
the  angel  Gabriel  informs  Daniel,  "  Behold  I  will  make  thee 
know  what  shall  be  in  the  last  end  of  the  indignation,  for 
at  the  time  appointed  the  end  shall  be"  (viii.  19).  The 
martyrs  of  the  Antiochian  persecution  are  "  purged  and  made 
white  even  to  the  time  of  the  end  "  (xi.  35).  Daniel  is  com- 
manded to  "  shut  up  the  words  and  seal  the  book  even  to  the 
time  of  the  end  "  (xii.  4).  And  the  prophetic  vision  closes 
with  a  repetition  of  the  same  idea  :  "  Go  thou  thy  way  till  the 
end  be :  for  thou  shalt  rest  and  stand  in  thy  lot  at  the  end  of 
the  days  "  (xii.  13). 

A  similar  eschatological  element  is  found  in  the  teaching 
of  our  Lord.  Standing,  as  it  were,  at  "the  parting  asunder  of 
the  times  ...  at  the  end  of  one  world  and  the  beginning 
of  that  which  followed  .  .  .  betwixt  the  heel  and  the  hand  " 
(2  Esdras  vi.  7  10),  he  taught  that  "his  appearing  and  his 
kingdom  "  would  introduce  the  consummation  of  all  things. 
He  compared  the  brief  interval  which  should  precede  his 
advent  to  a  state  of  agriculture,  in  which  wheat  and  tares 
should  grow  together  ''until  the  harvest"  and  the  harvest,  he 
said,  is  "  the  end  of  the  world,''^  or  age.  He  encouraged  his 
disciples  to  perseverance   by  the  assurance  of  an  impending 
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consummation  of  all  things,  "  He  that  endureth  unto  the  end 
shall  be  saved  "  ;  and  exhorted  them  to  preach  the  gospel  as 
a  witness  unto  all  nations  before  the  end  should  come ;  not 
with  a  view  to  the  entire  conversion  of  the  heathen  world, 
but  that  their  unbelief  might  be  without  excuse — an  event 
accomplished  within  the  term  of  the  apostolic  age  (Col.  i. 
6,  23;  Rom.  X.  18;  2  Tim.  iv.  17;  Acts  xvii.  6).  The 
announcement  of  this  approaching  boulevcrsement  of  the 
material  world  naturally  excited  the  intense  curiosity  of  the 
disciples,  and  anxious  to  know  the  time  of  \.h.e  parousia,  four 
of  their  number,  under  circumstances  of  peculiar  solemnity, 
put  to  their  Master  the  important  question  which  was  to 
solve  all  their  doubts  :  "  Tell  us  when  shall  these  things  be, 
and  what  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming,  and  of  the  end  of 
the  world  "  (Matt.  xxiv.  3  ;  Mark  xiii.  4  ;  Luke  xxi.  7).  Our 
Lord  gave  for  answer  that  the  end  was  not  so  immediately 
proximate  as  they  appear  to  have  imagined,  "  not  yet " 
(Mark  xiii.  7)  :  "  not  by  and  by  "  (Luke  xxi.  9) :  but  that 
certain  specified  and  intelligible  signs  should  precede  that 
event,  whereby  they  might  be  aware  of  its  approach. 
Amongst  these  he  enumerated  false  Christs  and  false 
prophets,  rumours  of  wars,  farhines,  earthquakes,  apostolic 
persecutions,  universal  preaching  of  the  gospel,  flight  of  the 
disciples  from  Judea,  Jerusalem  compassed  with  armies,  the 
abomination  of  desolation  set  up,  unparalleled,  yet  abridged, 
tribulation — "Then  the  End" — for  " Iji  those  days  after 
that  tribulation,"  or  as  it  is  elsewhere  expressed,  "  Immediately 
— evdew'i — after  the  tribulation  of  those  days,"  they — the  men 
of  that  generation  and  the  disciples  of  those  times — "should 
see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  with 
power  and  great  glory."  We  have  long  ago  confessed  our- 
selves unable  to  evade  the  meaning  or  to  qualify  the  force  of 
these  words.^     After  a  mature  recasting  of  the   subject,  we 

'  "  Si  la  premiere  gdndration  Clirdtienne  a  ime  croyance  profonde  et 
constante  c'est  que  le  monde  est  sur  le  point  de  finir,  et  que  la  grande 
r^v^lation  du  Christ  va  bientot  avoir  lieu.      Cctte  vive  proclamation  '  Le 
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again  submit  the  dilemma  they  involve  to  the  honest,  and,  if 
possible,  the  unprejudiced  consideration  of  all  who  "  love  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity."  For  ourselves,  a  yearning 
after  truth  constrains  us  now,  as  in  times  past,  to  accept  them 
in  their  natural  and  legitimate  sense.  We  are  convinced  that 
no  amount  of  exegetical  sophistry  can  postpone  these  events 
beyond  the  time  fixed  for  their  accomplishment.  Not  merely 
once  or  twice,  nor  doubtfully  and  with  hesitation,  but  repeat- 
edly, solemnly,  and  distinctly,  our  Lord  uttered  the  apparently 
incontrovertible  statement  that  his  kingdom  was  so  near  at 
hand  that  some  of  those  who  heard  his  words  "  should  not 
taste  of  death  till  they  had  seen  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in 
his  kingdom  " — a  doctrine  accepted  without  reserve  by  his 
disciples,  and  reiterated  by  them  and  others  during  the 
apostolic  age. 

in.  Among  the  peculiar  ideas  developed  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel  which  anticipate  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  that  of  a 
resurrection  from  the  dead  holds  a  conspicuous  place.  It 
has  been  said  that  great  thoughts,  as  well  as  great  men,  are 
called  forth  by  stirring  times,  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
reserved  for  the  unparalleled  sufferings  of  the  Maccabean  age, 
to  elicit  the  first  distinct^  conception  of  a  resurrection  from 

temps  est  proche '  qui  ouvre  et  ferme  I'Apocalypse  :  cet  appel  sans  cesse 
repetd  '  Que  celui  qui  a  des  oreilles  entende,'  sont  les  cris  d'esperance  et 
de  raillement  de  tout  I'age  apostolique.  Une  expression  Syriaque  '  Maran 
Atha'  '  Notre  Seigneur  arrive,'  devint  une  sorte  de  mot  de  passe  que  les 
croyants  se  disaient  entre  eux  pour  se  fortifier  dans  leur  foi,  et  leurs  espe- 
rances.  L'Apocalypse,  dcrite  I'an  68  de  notre  ere,  fixe  le  terme  k  trois  ans 
et  demi.  L'Ascension  d'Isaie  adopte  un  calcul  fort  approchant  de  celui, 
ci  .  .  .  Jesus  n'allait  jamais  a  une  telle  precision  ;  il  disait  que  la  date 
de  ce  grand  jour  n'est  connue  que  du  Pere  qui  ne  I'a  revelee  ni  aux  anges, 
ni  au  Fils,  que  ce  serait  une  surprise  comme  du  temps  de  Noe  et  de  Lot. 
.  .  .  Mais  ses  declarations  sur  la  proximite  de  la  catastrophe  ne  laissent 
lieu  h.  aucune  equivoque.  '  La  g^ndration  presente  ne  passera  pas  sans 
que  tout  cela  s'accomplisse.'  " — Renan. 

*  It  is  probable  that  the  Book  of  Daniel  contains  the  only  clear  anticipa- 
tion of  a  resurrection  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament  :  the  texts  usually 
adduced,  such  as  "  Thy  dead  shall  live  ;  my  dead  body  shall  they  arise  " 
(Isa.  xxvi.    19),  typifying   the  political   restoration   of  Israel ;    the   "  dry 
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the  dead.  This  doctrine  is  proclaimed  by  Daniel  without 
equivocation  or  disguise  :  "  Many  of  them  that  sleep  in  the 
dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting  life,  and 
some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt  :  and  they  that  be 
wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they 
that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and 
ever"  (xii.  2,  3) :  the  proximity  of  this  event  being  implied  in 
the  announcement  made  to  Daniel,  "  Go  thy  way  till  the  end 
be  :  for  thou  shalt  rest ;  and  stand  in  thy  lot  at  the  end  of 
the  days  "  (xii.  13). 

This  expectation/  peculiar  to  the  Maccabean  period,  when 

bones "  (Ezck.  xxxvii.)  prefiguring  the  return  from  the  captivity  ;  the 
living  "Redeemer"  (Job  xix.)  whose  interposition  in  his  behalf  the 
patriarch  should  see  for  himself,  and  whom,  although  he  had  "  escaped 
with  the  skin  of  his  teeth"  he  should  behold  in  his  flesh,  being  adumbra- 
tions and  illustrations  rather  than  direct  proofs  of  the  doctrine  in  question. 
To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  rise  of  the  rival  sects  of  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  whose  turning-point  of  religious  difference  was  the  subject  of 
the  resurrection,  is  traceable  to  the  IMaccabean  period  :  a  fact  which  may 
account  for  the  want  of  clearness  with  which  so  important  a  doctrine  is 
treated  in  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  for  its  distinct 
announcement  in  the  Book  of  Daniel. 

'  An  event  of  unusual  importance  and  especially  a  season  of  martyr- 
dom was  thought  to  be  attended  by  a  resurrection  from  the  dead.  The 
deliverance  effected  by  Judas  Maccabeus  "  when  many  that  slept  in  the 
dust  of  the  earth  should  awake"  (Dan.  xii.  2).  The  sin-offering  sent  by 
the  Maccabean  hero  to  Jerusalem  "for  those  that  died  godly  "  (2  Mace, 
xii.  43.)  The  hope  entertained  by  the  seven  brothers  and  their  mother  of  a 
resurrection  denied  to  Antiochus  (2  Mace.  vii.).  The  marvel  accompanying 
the  crucifixion  when  "  the  graves  were  opened,  and  many  bodies  of  saints 
which  slept  arose"  (Matt,  xxvii.  52).  The  first  resurrection  of  the  martyrs 
who  "  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand  years"  (Rev.  xx.  4)  :  attest 
the  prevalence  of  this  belief.  It  is  not  therefore  surprising  that  the  coming 
of  Christ,  expected  at  a  season  when  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  was  poured 
out  like  water,  should  be  attended  with  similar  phenomena.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  features  of  the  resurrection  pourtrayed  in  Daniel  correspond 
with  those  of  the  same  event  in  the  New  Testament.  "  Michael,  the  great 
prince  which  standeth  up  for  the  children  of  thy  people,"  reappears  in  the 
"  archangel "  of  Paul  and  the  "  strong  angel "  of  Rev.  x.  The  voice  of 
his  "words"  which  cast  Daniel  into  "a  deep  sleep  with  his  face  on  the 
ground,"  is  re-echoed  in  the  "  shout "  with  which  the  Lord  shall  descend, 
and  in  the  loud    voice  {voccm  plenissimam  sonitus)  "  as  when    a    lion 
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they  were  "mindful  of  the  resurrection"  (2  Mace.  xii.  43,  44), 
is  repeated  in  the  "  Hfe  and  immortality  brought  to  Hght  in  the 
gospel ; "  the  law  of  a  future  state  founded  upon  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  from  the  dead  being  the  main  doctrine  of  its 
first  preachers.  The  resurrection  is,  moreover,  described  by 
both  in  similar  terms  as  a  resurrection  of  the  just  and  of 
the  unjust,  the  "  everlasting  life  and  the  everlasting  shame 
and  contempt  "  of  the  former  being  repeated  in  the  "  everlast- 
ing punishment  and  the  everlasting  life  "  of  the  latter  (Matt. 
XXV.  46 ;  John  v.  29).  Similar  agreement  is  also  observable 
in  the  picture  drawn  by  each  of  the  reward  of  the  blest :  the 
"righteous  who  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament 
and  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever "  being  reproduced  in  the 
"righteous  shining  forth  as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their 
Father'"  (Matt.  xiii.  43I 

IV.  The  conception  of  an  accompanying  Judgment  would 
also  appear  to  have  been  included  among  those  eschatological 
ideas  of  Daniel  which  we  have  thought  to  be  reproduced  in 
the  gospels. 

Daniel  beholds  till  the  thrones  were  placed  {cast  down, 
E.  V.)  and  the  Ancient  of  Days  did  sit ;  thousand  thousands 

roareth"  (2  Esdras  vi.  13) ;  and  the  promise  of  immediate  reward  to  Daniel 
at  "the  end  of  the  days"  agrees  with  the  similar  expectation  of  the 
Christian  period,  "  the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand." 

1  It  has  been  usual  to  refer  the  hope  of  a  resurrection  which  is  asserted 
with  the  utmost  plainness  (Dan.  xii.  1-3),  to  the  deliverance  effected  by 
Judas  Maccabeus  and  his  brethren  which  might  almost  be  compared  to  a 
resurrection  from  the  dead  (cf.  Ezek.  xxxvii.) ;  the  necessity,  however,  of 
such  an  unnatural  explanation  is  removed  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
Book  of  Daniel  is  a  late  work  of  the  Maccabean  period,  when  the  idea  of 
a  resurrection  had  become  common  and  familiar.  We  may  add  to  this, 
that  the  distinct  announcement  of  the  doctrine  in  question  affords  a  strong 
proof  of  a  late  authorship,  as  it  was  unknown  to  the  supposed  contem- 
poraries of  Daniel.  The  point,  however,  to  which  we  call  attention  is 
the  correspondence  between  the  expectations  of  the  Syrian  and  Christian 
periods.  As  in  the  days  of  Syrian  trouble  a  resurrection  was  expected  to 
accompany  the  coming  of  a  Son  of  Man  to  the  Ancient  of  Days,  so  the 
dead  in  Christ  rise  at  his  coming.  The  events  are  double  one  of  another, 
and  the  time  of  their  respective  accomplishment  accurately  determined. 
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ministering  unto  him  and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand 
standing  before  him;  the  judgment  set,  the  books  opened, 
and  judgment  given  to  the  saints  of  the  Most  High. 

These  ideas  would  seem  repeated  in  the  writings  of  the 
New  Testament  with  an  almost  exact  fidelity.  As,  according 
to  Daniel,  judgment  is  executed  contemporaneously  with  the 
coming  of  a  Son  of  Man  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  to  the 
Ancient  of  Days  ;  so  according  to  the  gospels,  "  When  the 
Son  of  Man  shall  come  in  his  glory  and  all  the  holy  angels 
with  him,  then  shall  he  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory, 
and  before  him  shall  be  gathered  all  nations  " — for  the  pur- 
pose of  judgment  (Matt.  xxiv.  30  ;  xxv.  31,  32;  xvi.  27; 
Luke  xxi.  36).  As,  according  to  Daniel,  judgment  is  "given 
to  the  saints  of  the  Most  High "  {vii.  22)  ;  so  "  in  the  re- 
generation "  (the  times  of  the  Messiah)  the  disciples  "  shall 
sit  upon  twelve  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel " 
(Matt.  xix.  28  ;  Luke  xxii.  29,  30).  "  Do  ye  not  know  (asks 
St.  Paul)  that  the  saints  shall  judge  the  world  .  .  .  shall 
judge  angels"  (i  Cor.  vi.  2,  3);  "for  unto  the  angels  hath 
he  not  put  in  subjection  the  world  {soon)  to  come,  whereof 
we  speak  "  (Heb.  ii.  5).  "  The  time  is  come  (says  St.  Peter) 
that  judgment  must  begin  at  {from)  the  house  of  God  " 
(i  Pet.  iv.  17).  And  to  these  passages  we  may  add  the  vision 
of  the  Apocalypse,  conceived  not  only  in  the  spirit,  but  in 
the  very  words  of  Daniel :  "  I  saw  thrones,  and  they  sat 
upon  them,  and  judgment  was  given  unto  them  .  ,  .  and 
the  books  were  opened,  and  another  book  was  opened  which 
is  the  book  of  life  (Dan.  xii.  i),  and  whosoever  was  not  found 
written  in  the  book  of  life  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire " 
(Rev.  XX.). 

V.  Among  other  points  of  resemblance  between  the  Book 
of  Daniel  and  the  gospel  histories,  those  passages  which 
describe  the  setting  up  of  the  abomination  of  desolation  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (Dan.  viii.  13  ;  ix.  27  ;  xi.  31  ;  xii.  11), 
deserve  especial  attention,  inasmuch  as  they  are  accommo- 
dated by  our  Lord  to  a  similar  profanation  connected  with 
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his  own  times.  Quoting  the  words,  and  resting  on  the 
authority  of  Daniel,i  he  is  said  to  have  declared  "  When  ye 
therefore  shall  see  the  abomination  of  desolation  spoken  of 
by  Daniel  the  prophet  stand  in  the  holy  place,  whoso  readeth 
let  him  understand  :  then  let  them  which  be  in  Judea  flee  to 
the  mountains  "  (Matt.  xxiv.  15,  16).  The  two  cases  were  as 
nearly  parallel  as  the  difference  of  age  and  of  circumstances 
would  permit.  Antiochus  "  polluted  the  sanctuary  of  strength, 
and  set  up  the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate";  Titus 
encompassed  Jerusalem .  with  armies,  and  desecrated  the 
temple  by  the  introduction  of  the  Roman  ensigns. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  destruction  of  a  great  adversary  ^ 
of  the  Jewish  people  by  the  coming  of  a  Son  of  Man  with  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  corresponding  with  the  belief  of  the  Apos- 
tolic age  that  the  second  Advent  of  Christ  was  to  be  accom- 
panied by  the  destruction  of  Antichrist — an  opinion,  which,  if 
not  directly  advanced  by  Jesus  himself,  seems  to  have  been 
entertained  by  his  immediate  followers.  We  need  not  repeat 
here  those  numerous  texts  which  describe  the  overthrow  of 
the  Antichrist  of  the  Syrian  period.  Those  who  have  followed 
us  thus  far  will  have  recognised  in  Antiochus  "  the  beast  slain, 
and  his  body  destroyed  and  given  to  the  burning  flame,"  the 
judgment  sitting  upon  the  persecutor,  and  "  taking  away  his 
dominion  to  consume  and  to  destroy  it  unto  the  end." 
Similarly  the  destruction  of  the  Christian  Antichrist  is  not 
only  a  prominent  feature  in  the  Apocalypse,  but  occupies  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  eschatology  of  St.  Paul.  Indeed, 
according  to  that  apostle,  the  Advent  of  Christ  is  delayed 
until  the  appearing  of  this  adversary,  who  is  described  in 

1  The  clause  "spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet"  (Mark  xiii.  14)  is 
omitted  in  the  Sinaitic  and  Vatican  MSS.,  and  is  not  mentioned  by 
Luke.     It  retains  its  place  in  Matthew. 

-  The  idea  of  an  adversary  or  adversaries  to  be  destroyed  by  Messiah 
at  his  Advent,  is  found  in  the  overthrow  of  the  pagan  kings  of  the  third 
book  of  the  Jewish  Sibyl,  in  that  of  the  seventy  shepherds  of  the  Book  of 
Enoch,  and  of  the  impious  Armillus  slain  by  Messiah-ben-David  of  the 
Targum  of  Jonathan-ben-Uzziel. 
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terms  which,  as  Bishop  Newton  says,  are  "  copies  of  Daniel's 
originals "  (2  Thess.  ii.  3-8).  The  unparalleled  distress 
which  marks  the  appearing  of  the  respective  adversaries  is 
described  by  both  in  almost  similar  words.  According  to 
Daniel  it  is  a  "time  of  trouble  such  as  never  was  since  there 
was  a  nation  to  that  same  time"  (xii.  i) ;  according  to  the 
Evangelist,  "  Great  tribulation  such  as  was  not  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  this  time,  no,  nor  ever  shall  be  " 
(Matt.  xxiv.  21). 

This  reproduction  of  phrases  and  forms  of  thought  shows  a 
connection  between  the  Book  of  Daniel  and  the  Gospels  per- 
haps hitherto  insufficiently  noticed.  Whether  the  inferences 
to  be  drawn  from  the  correspondence  between  them  will 
harmonize  with  traditional  opinions  it  may  not  now  be  worth 
while  to  inquire  ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  a  blind  ad- 
herence to  stereotyped  interpretation  does  little  to  advance 
the  cause  of  truth. 

VI.  Such  we  conceive  are  the  principal  points  of  agreement 
between  the  Messianic  ideas  of  Daniel  and  the  qualities  at- 
tributed to,  or,  as  it  would  seem,  appropriated  by,  our  Lord. 
Under  whatever  aspect  we  contemplate  what  may  be  called 
the  eschatology  of  the  New  Testament, — whether  we  consider 
the  setting  up  of  an  abomination  of  desolation  in  the  holy 
place,  the  announcement  of  an  approaching  end  of  all  things, 
or  the  destruction  of  some  great  adversary  ;  whether  we  turn 
our  thoughts  to  the  impending  advent,  resurrection,  judgment, 
and  kingdom  of  God, — we  are  met  by  phenomena  of  a  similar 
kind  which  have  already  received  expression  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  analogy  is  too  close 
to  be  fortuitous,  and  that  it  seems  probable  that  our  Lord 
accommodated  events  with  which  the  Maccabean  deliverance 
was  accompanied  to  his  Messianic  career,  as  he  accommo- 
dated the  historical  fact  of  the  setting  up  of  the  abomina- 
tion of  desolation  in  the  days  of  Antiochus  to  his  own  times. 
The  bold  and  exalted  character  of  the  symbolism  of  Daniel 
appears    to  have    left   room    for    doubt    whether   it    .should 
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be  applied  to  the  political  restoration  of  the  Maccabean 
period,  or  to  some  greater  event  of  which  that  may  have 
been  the  type ;  and  it  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  inadequate 
fulfilment  of  these  visions  at  the  time  appointed,  that  a  further 
Messianic  element  was  supposed  to  be  concealed  in  them.  It 
was  a  belief  prevalent  among  the  Jews  of  our  Lord^s  time 
that  the  day^  of  the  Messiah  was  revealed  to  Daniel,  and  it 
is  probable  that  this  credence  may  have  given  rise  to  the 
preference  shown  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  Messianic 
developments  of  this  book  over  those  of  other  prophetical 
writings. 

It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  as  the  Messianic  expecta- 
tions of  the  Maccabean  period  Avere  attended  with  disappoint- 
ment, so  their  revival  at  a  later  era  was  equally  unproductive 
of  results.  The  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive  from  our 
examination  of  the  respective  prophecies  is  that  the  TrpMTou 
-x/reuSo?  of  the  Maccabean  period  laid  the  foundation  of 
delusions  which  found  subsequent  expression  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  that  the  grand  mistake  of  Christianity  owes 
its  origin  to  the  Book  of  Daniel.  The  non-fulfilment,  how- 
ever, of  these  hopes  within  the  term  fixed  for  their  accom- 

1  In  the  Talmud  the  day  of  the  Messiah  is  said  to  be  concealed  in  the 
Hagiographa,  and  known  to  Jonathan-ben-Uzziel,  probably  a  disciple  of 
Hillel,  and  the  supposed  author  of  the  Targum  on  the  prophets.  "  And  a 
voice  was  heard,  saying,  '  Who  is  this  who  has  revealed  my  secrets  unto 
the  sons  of  man?'  Up  rose  Jonathan-ben-Uzziel,  and  said  :  '  It  is  I  who 
have  revealed  thy  secrets  to  the  sons  of  man  .  .  .  But  it  is  known 
and  revealed  before  Thee,  that  not  for  my  honour  have  I  done  it,  nor  for 
the  honour  of  my  father's  house,  but  for  thine  honour,  that  the  disputes 
may  cease  in  Israel '  .  .  .  And  he  further  desired  to  reveal  the  Tar- 
gum to  the  Hagiographa,  when  a  voice  was  heard  :  '  Enough  ?'  And 
why  ?  Because  the  day  of  the  Messiah  is  revealed  therein." — Afeg:  3  a. 
Similarly  the  day  of  the  Messiah  was  supposed  to  be  hidden  in  the 
Targum  on  Daniel.  Josephus  also  seems  to  intimate  that  a  Messianic 
signification  was  attached  to  the  stone  of  Dan.  ii.  "  Daniel  also  declared 
the  meaning  of  the  stone  unto  the  king  ;  but  I  do  not  think  it  proper  to 
relate  it,  since  I  have  only  undertaken  to  describe  things  past  or  things 
which  have  been  (lately)  done— but  not  the  things  that  are  soon  about  to 
happen" — (Ant.  x.  10). 
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plishment,  need  not  detract  from  the  perfection  of  Christ's 
moral  teaching,  nor  impair  the  authority  of  a  single  precept 
which  commends  itself  by  its  intrinsic  worth  as  the  perfect 
law  of  love  and  liberty  to  mankind.  While  Jesus  certainly 
founded  his  Messianic  career  upon  the  apocalyptic  model  ^ 
presented  in  the  Book  of  Daniel,  this  was  neither  the  essence 
of  his  doctrine,  nor  the  secret  of  his  power.  For  these  we 
must  look  to  his  sublime  conceptions  of  the  Fatherhood  of 
God,  the  superiority  of  his  matchless  sayings,  the  loveliness 
of  his  pure  and  devoted  life,  and  the  grandeur  of  his  self- 
sacrificing  and  heroic  death.  Unwisely,  therefore,  do  they 
imperil  Christianity  who  would  make  it  answerable  with  its 
life  for  every  adventitious  circumstance,  whether  of  mira- 
culous event  or  of  Messianic  hope,  with  which  it  stands 
connected.  Above,  and  beyond  all  these,  its  adaptation  to 
the  religious  instincts  and  the  spiritual  wants  of  man  afford 
at  once  a  proof  of  its  Divine  origin,  and  a  pledge  of  its 
continuance.  "As  it  was  the  moral  and  religious  superiority 
of  Christianity  (says  Dean  Milman)  which  mainly  subdued 
and  won  the  world  ;  so  that  same  power  will  retain  it  in 
willing  and  perpetual  subjection.  The  strength  of  Christ- 
ianity will  rest,  not  in  the  excited  imagination,  but  in  the 
heart,  the  conscience,  the  understanding  of  man."  - 

'  Whilst  the  kingdom  of  the  saints  is  represented  in  the  Book  of  Daniel 
as  Maccabaic  and  temporal,  the  Messianic  reign,  to  which  it  serves  as  a 
model,  is  declared  to  be  heavenly  and  spiritual.  This  strange  inversion 
of  the  principles  of  hcrmeneutical  science,  which  is  due  to  the  non-ac- 
complishment of  the  more  literal  expectations  of  primitive  Christianity, 
has  not  failed  to  e.xcite  surprise.  Sir  Wni.  Drummond  has  observed  that 
the  manner  in  which  Christian  readers  of  the  Old  Testament  choose  to 
understand  it  appears  to  him  to  be  a  Httle  singular.  While  the  Deity  is 
represented  with  human  passions, — and  those  none  of  the  best, — they 
abide  by  the  literal  interpretation.  Very  different  is  their  mode  of  inter- 
preting these  same  Scriptures  when  they  think  there  is  any  allusion  made 
to  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  Then  they  abandon  the  literal  sense  without 
scruple,  and  sometimes  it  may  be  thought  without  consideration. 

-  Preface  to  "The  History  of  the  Jews." 
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THE  close  and  perfect  analogy  between  the  Apocalypse 
of  the  Old  and  that  of  the  New  Testament,  renders  it 
necessary  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  former  book  before 
exploring  the  mysteries  of  the  latter.     With  a  view  of  facili- 
tating this  object,  we  have  joined  two  separate  disquisitions 
into  one  volume,  to  enable  the  reader  to  take  a  connected  view 
of  the  whole  question.     The  events  which  took  place  at  the 
Maccabean  period  correspond  in  a  remarkable  manner  with 
those  that  occurred  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  later  in  the 
Christian  Church:  instead,  however,  of  regarding  the  former 
as  predictive  of  the  latter,  it  may  with  greater  reason  be  sup- 
posed that  they  are  merely  typical  of  analogous  calamities. 
It  is  observable  that  whilst  the  author  of  the  second  Apocalypse 
occasionally    presses    into  his    service  figures   employed   by 
Ezekiel  and  Zechariah,  he  is  profuse  in  his  adaptation   of 
those  of  Daniel.     "From  Daniel"  says  an  able  writer  on  this 
subject  "he  takes  his  historical  conception  of  Pagan  empire 
arising  brute-like  out  of  the  sea;    his  vision  of  the  Son  of 
Man ;  .     .     .his  king  of  the  fierce  countenance ;  his  Michael, 
the  great  prince,  the  guardian  angel  of  the  sacred  Hebrew  na- 
tion; his  resurrection  judgment  and  kingdom  of  God."    Avail- 
ing himself  of  that  facility  of  adaptation  for  which  he  is  re- 
markable, he  is  led  to  consider  the  sacrilegious  Syrian  as  the 
prototype  of  the  impious  Roman,  and  to  recognize  in  the  mad- 
man Antiochus  the  precursor  of  the  monster  Nero.      The 
area  of  the  former  book  is  occupied  with  the  description  of  a 
heathen  king,  who  rises  out  of  the  ten  horns  of  the  Syro- 
Egyptian  kingdom;    is  guilty  of  wanton  blasphemy  against 
the  God  of  heaven;  Avears  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High 
by  abominable  tortures;    compels  the  Jews  to  forsake  their 
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own  religion,  and  to  worship  the  god  of  his  own  adoration: 
whose  persecutions  continue  for  the  space  of  three  and  a  half 
years,  but  who  is  finally  "broken  without  hand"  and  over- 
thrown. The  area  of  the  latter  is  taken  up  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  his  counterpart  and  antitype.  As  Antiochus  rises 
from  the  ten-horned  Syro-Egyptian  beast  of  Daniel,  so  does 
Nero  rise  from  the  ten-horned  Roman  beast  of  John.  He 
too  is  guilty  of  wanton  blasphemy  against  the  God  of 
heaven;  wears  out  the  Christian  saints;  compels  them  to 
worship  his  image;  continues  his  persecution  for  three  and  a 
half  years;  and  at  last  perishes  miserably,  or,  in  apocalyptic 
language,  "goeth  into  perdition."  Surely,  this  parallelism  is 
not  the  result  of  chance.  Letters  thrown  heedlessly  upon 
the  floor  do  not  form  themselves  by  accident  into  a  beautiful 
poem,  neither  do  emblems  drawn  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  present  analogies  without  design  and  purpose. 
As-  we  compare  the  identity  of  symbol  and  vision,  thought 
and  language,^  structure "  and  style,  we  cease  to  wonder  that 

1  In  addition  to  the  historical  resemblance  already  traced  in  the  scenes 
described  by  Daniel  and  John,  minor  points  of  verbal  imitation  give 
weight  to  the  position  that  the  second  Apocalypse  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a 
transcript  of  the  first.  Among  the  ideas  and  expressions  common,  if  not 
peculiar,  to  both,  we  may  compare  the  remarkable  "  I  Daniel "  (Dan  viii. 
15,  27),  with  "I  John"  (Rev.  xxi.  2;  xxii.  8).  The  confident  appeal  to 
veracity,  "The  vision  which  was  told  is  true"  (Dan.  viii.  26  ;  x.  21  ;  xi.  2), 
with  "  These  words  are  true  and  faithful"  (Rev.  xxi.  5;  xix.  9).  The 
unique  idea,  known  only  to  the  writers  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,  of 
"The  Ancient  of  Days,  the  hair  of  whose  head  was  like  the  pure  wool'' 
(Dan.  vii.  9,  22),  with  "  The  head  and  hairs  white  like  wool,  and  white  as 
snow"  (Rev.  i.  14).  "The  judgment  set  when  the  Ancient  of  Days  did 
sit"  (Dan.  vii.  9,  10),  with  "  The  great  white  throne  and  Him  that  sat  on 
it"  (Rev.  XX.  11).  The  "Thousand  thousands  ministering  unto  him,  and 
ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  standing  before  him"  (Dan.  vii.  10),  with 
the  "  Ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands  of  thousands  " 
(Rev.  v.  11).  "The  Son  of  Man  coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven" 
(Dan.  vii.  13) ,  with  "  The  Son  of  Man  sitting  upon  a  white  cloud  "  (Rev. 
xiv.  14).  "The  dominion  and  glory  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people, 
nations,  and  languages  should  serve  him"  (Dan.  vii.  14),  with  "The 
kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  his 
Christ  "  (Rev.  xi.  15).     "  Michael  the  great  prince  which   standeth  up  for 
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interpreters  should  have  fallen  into  the  pardonable  mistake  ot 
applying  the  circumstances  of  Antiochus  to  those  of  Nero. 

the  children  of  thy  people"  (Dan.  xii.  i),  with  "  Michael  and  his  angels 
fighting  against  the  devil  and  his  angels"  (Rev.  xii.  7).  "The  time  of 
trouble,  such  as  never  was  since  there  was  a  nation  even  to  that  same 
time"  (Dan.  xii.  i),  with  "The  great  earthquake  such  as  was  not  since 
men  were  upon  the  earth"  (Rev.  xvi.  18).  The  "Casting  of  the  host 
and  stars  to  the  ground  and  stamping  upon  them"  (Dan.  viii.  10),  with 
"  The  dragon  drawing  the  third  part  of  the  stars  of  heaven  and  casting 
them  to  the  earth  "  (Rev.  xii.  4).  "  God  of  gods  and  Lord  of  kings " 
(Dan.  ii.  47),  with  "King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords"  (Rev.  xix.  16). 
"  The  living  God  "  (Dan.  vi.  20),  with  "  The  living  God  "  (Rev.  vii.  2). 
"All  whose  works  are  truth  and  his  ways  judgment"  (Dan.  iv.  37),  with 
"True  and  righteous  are  thy  judgments"  (Rev.  xvi.  7).  "The  four 
beasts  coming  up  from  the  sea  "  (Dan.  vii.  3),  with  "  The  beast  rising  up 
out  of  the  sea  (Rev.  xiii.  i).  The  "ten  horns"  (Dan.  vii.  7),  with  the 
"  ten  horns  "  (Rev.  xvii.  3).  "  The  beast  slain,  and  his  body  destroyed, 
and  given  to  the  burning  flame"  (Dan.  vii.  11),  with  "The  beast  taken 
and  cast  alive  into  a  lake  of  fire  burning  with  brimstone  "  (Rev.  xix.  20). 
"  The  lion,  the  bear,  and  the  leopard  "  (Dan.  vii.  4-6),  with,  "  The  beast  like 
unto  a  leopard,  his  feet  as  a  bear,  and  his  mouth  as  a  lion  "  (Rev.  xiii.  2). 
"  The  ten  horns  are  ten  kings  that  shall  arise"  (Dan.  vii.  24),  with  "The 
ten  horns  are  ten  kings  which  have  received  no  kingdom  as  yet "  (Rev. 
xvii.  12).  "The  army  of  heaven"  (Dan.  iv.  35),  with  "The  armies  of 
heaven"  (Rev.  xix.  14).  "Great  Babylon"  (Dan.  iv.  30),  with  "Great 
Babylon"  (Rev.  xvi.  19).  "The  gods  of  silver  and  gold,  of  brass,  iron, 
wood,  and  stone,  which  see  not,  nor  hear,  nor  know  "  (Dan.  v.  23),  with 
"  Idols  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  brass,  and  stone,  and  of  wood,  which 
neither  can  see,  nor  hear,  nor  walk"  (Rev.  ix.  20.)  The  worship  of 
"the  golden  image"  (Dan.  iii.),  with  The  worship  of  "the  image  of  the 
beast "  (Rev.  xiii.  15).  "  The  four  men  loose  walking  in  the  midst  of  the 
fire  .  .  .  and  the  form  of  the  fourth  is  like  the  (a)  Son  of  God"  (Dan. 
iii.  25),  with  "The  Son  of  man  walking  in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden 
candlesticks"  (Rev.  i.  13).  The  command  to  "shut  up  the  vision  and  seal 
the  book  "  (Dan.  viii.  26  ;  xii.  4),  with  the  converse  direction,  "Seal  not  the 
sayings  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book"  (Rev.  xxii.  10).  The  enigma  pro- 
posed to  the  wise,  "  How  long  shall  it  be  to  the  end  of  these  wonders  ?" 
(Dan.  xii.  6),  with  its  equivalent,  "  Here  is  wisdom"  (Rev.  xiii.  18),  and, 
lastly,  the  blessing  of  the  resurrection,  "  Blessed  is  he  that  waiteth,  and 
cometh  to  the  thousand  three  hundred  and  five  and  thirty  days"  (Dan.  xii. 
12),  with  "  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part  in  the  first  resurrection  ;  on 
such  the  second  death  hath  no  power ;  but  they  shall  be  priests  of  God 
and  of  Christ,  and  shall  reign  with  him  a  thousand  years"  (Rev.  xx.  6). 

^  A  marked  resemblance  may  be  traced  between  them  in  what  may  be 
called  for  want  of  a    better   name,    the  apocalyptic  character   of  both 
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Not  to-  speak  of  other  points  of  resemblance,   a  principal 
event  of  immense  and  universal  interest  is   shadowed   forth 
under  the  emblem  of  a  Son  of  Man  coming  with  the  clouds 
of  heaven  to  the  Ancient  of  Days  and  receiving  from  Him  a 
kingdom  which  should  last  for  ever.     This  unique  symbol  is 
reproduced  in  the  Gospels  and  Apocalypse,  and  referred  to 
the  Second   Coming  of  Jesus  Christ.     The  importance  at- 
tached to  this  ecclesiastical  dogma  sufficiently  accounts  for 
the  desire  to  discover  its  prophetic  announcement  in  the  Book 
of  Daniel.     It  was  the  great  crisis  for  which  the  world  was 
waiting.     In  unequivocal  language,  which  even  the  science  of 
hermeneutics    cannot    explain   away,    the    Son  of  Man   had 
announced  his  speedy  Advent  before  the  generation  which 
heard  his  words  had  passed  away.     His  apostles  had  reitera- 
ted his  sayings.     The  Apocalypse  had  taken  up  the  theme  of 
an  immediate  catastrophe,  and  had  rung  out  the  knell  of  the 
old  world.     It  ceases  therefore  to  be  a  wonder  that  calamities 
described  under  such  similarity  of  thought  and  diction,  should 
have  caused  exegetical  confusion,  and  that  the  Dromio-like 
resemblance  between  the  chief  actors  in  the  respective  scenes 
should  have  led  interpreters  to  explain  the  Syrian  abomina- 
tions of  those  perpetrated  by  the  Romans.     These  parallel- 
isms exhibit  so  perfect  an  analogy  between  the  Apocalypse 
of  the  Old  and  that  of  the  New  Testament  as  almost  to  com- 
pel the  conclusion  that  either  the  writer  of  the  latter  book 
drew  largely  from  the  former,  or  that  the  respective  authors 

writings.  After  the  period  of  the  exile,  a  new  style  of  teaching  took  the 
place  of  earlier  prophecy.  Angelic  communications  were  introduced  to 
supply  the  "  Word  of  the  Lord"  which  came  to  the  ancient  jDrophct,  and 
vision  and  symbol  superseded  the  sublime  sayings  which  fell  from  the  lips 
of  the  seers  of  old.  Conceptions  of  a  celestial  hierarchy  (possibly  the 
result  of  contact  with  their  eastern  conquerors)  began  to  be  developed, 
and  a  continuous  exertion  of  superhuman  interposition  was  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  unfolding  the  Divine  decrees  to  men.  These  apocalyptic 
features  distinguish  the  writings  of  Daniel  and  John  from  the  other 
Scriptures  :  the  Book  of  Daniel,  with  its  abundant  angelology,  differing  as 
completely  from  the  writings  of  the  Captivity,  as  the  Apocalypse  from 
the  gospels  and  epistles  of  the  New  Testament. 
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described  the  same  events.  We  give  our  adherence  to  the 
former  of  these  theories,  not  only  because  it  appears  to  have 
been  the  habit  of  the  writer  to  avail  himself  of  ideas  bor- 
rowed from  the  ancient  prophets,  but  because  likeness  of  sub- 
ject demanded  likeness  of  exegetical  treatment.  The  earlier 
Apocalypse  thus  became  the  model  of  the  latter,  and  the 
Syrian  distress  the  type  under  which  that  of  Nero  found 
adequate  expression.  Both  prophecies  would  seem  to  be 
bounded  by  their  own  historical  limits.  As  the  exegesis  of 
the  Book  of  Daniel  cannot  be  extended  beyond  the  times  of 
Antiochus,  so  that  of  the  Apocalypse  must  be  confined  to 
those  of  Nero. 

We  preface  the  second  part  of  our  subject  with  these  Intro- 
ductory Remarks,  and  pass  on  from  the  Apocalypse  of  the 
Old  Testament  to  the  consideration  of  that  of  the  New. 


PREFACE. 


THE   object  of  the  Revelation  was  not  only  to  give  a 
pictorial    representation   of  the   Advent    of   Messiah, 
an  event  at  that  time  the  subject  of  general  expectation,  but 
also  to  announce  a  terrible  retribution  about  to  fall  on  the 
Roman  city  and  nation  for  their  cruel  persecutions  of  the 
Christians  and  ruthless  invasion  of  Judea.     To  make  known 
this  anticipated  vengeance  without  at  the  same  time  exasper- 
ating their  heathen  adversaries,  demanded  the  strictest  secresy 
and  the  most  vigilant  caution,  and  hence  the  studied  mysteri- 
ousness  which  pervades  the  book.     Unreal  names  of  persons 
and  places  are  accordingly  substituted  for  the  originals  with 
a  view  to  prevent  recognition,  except  by  the  initiated.    Hence, 
Rome  is  Babylon  ;  and  Nero,  "  The  Beast  wounded  to  death 
whose  deadly   wound  was  healed."     Hence  the  enigmatical 
attributes  of  existence  and  of  non-existence  ascribed  to  that 
Emperor,  who  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  Beast  who 
"  was  and  is  not,  and  yet  is."    Hence,  too,  the  occult  problem 
of  the  "  name  and  number  of  the  Beast,"  and  the  bold  chal- 
lenge to  men  of  understanding  to  decipher  it.     This  designed 
obscurity  not  only  answered  its  purpose  at  the  time  when  the 
book  was  written,  but  has  baffled  the  learning  and  ingenuity 
of  succeeding  ages.     It  is  confessed,  even  in  this  nineteenth 
century,  that  the  mystery  of  the  Apocalypse  has  not  yet  been 
solved,  and  not  a  few  are  of  opinion  that  it  never  will   be 
cleared  up.     It  would  therefore  be  presumptuous  on  the  part 
of  the  writer  to  affirm  that  he  has  probed  the  secret  so  long 
and  so  effectually  concealed  ;  but  this  he  ventures  to  say,  that 
the  interpretation  now  offered  is  so  far  satisfactory  to  his  own 
mifid,  that  no  further  effort  at  elucidation  (and  many  have 
been  made  already)  will  be  attempted. 
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It  is  now  thought  that  this  remarkable  book,  written  with 
almost  mathematical  precision,  exhibits  a  series  of  powerful 
contrasts  between  Christ  and  Antichrist.  Not  to  speak  of 
the  antagonism  between  the  miracles  performed  by  the 
Two  Witnesses  and  the  "  great  wonders "  wrought  by  the 
False  Prophet,  or  between  the  universal  adoration  ascribed 
to  Messiah  and  the  compulsory  homage  accorded  to  the 
Beast,  a  contraposition  is  discernible  between  the  three- 
fold state  of  Him  "  who  liveth,  and  was  dead,  and  behold, 
He  is  alive  for  evermore,"  and  that  of  the  Beast  in  his  three- 
fold capacity  of  Nero,  Antichrist,  and  Pseudo-Nero.  In 
the  first  of  these  conditions  the  Beast  is  described  as  "  rising 
up  out  of  the  sea," — the  Beast  "  as  it  were  wounded  to  death, 
whose  deadly  wound  was  healed," — "  the  first  Beast  " — the 
Beast  "which  has  a  wound  by  a  sword  and  did  live," — the 
Beast  who  "was  and  is  not," — the  Beast  who  "  is," — concealed, 
yet  still  living  in  spite  of  his  deadly  wound.  In  the  second, 
he  is  represented  as  about  to  "  ascend  out  of  the  bottomless 
pit,"  the  abode  of  the  Dragon,  with  w^hom  he  is  associated  ; 
he  is  "  not  yet  come,"  and  Avhen  he  cometh  he  continues  but 
a  short  space, —  "forty  and  two  months."  It  is  to  this  Beast 
that  the  image  is  erected  and  the  adoration  paid,  and  all  men 
are  compelled  to  receive  his  mark,  or  the  name  of  the  Beast, 
or  the  number  of  his  name,  a  name  indubitably  determined 
to  be  that  of  the  Roman  emperor.  Finally,  he  goeth  into 
perdition,  a  fate  also  reserved  for  his  successor.  In  the 
third,  the  Beast  "  comes  up  out  of  the  earth,"  like  another 
Samuel  evoked  by  the  witch  of  Endor,  and  exerciseth  all  the 
power  of  the  first  Beast  before  him.  With  increasing  clear- 
ness he  is  not  only  said  to  be  a  king,  but  the  ''eighth"  Kiug, 
and  one,  or  like  one  of  the  seven  preceding  emperors  of  Rome : 
neither  is  it  doubtful  which  emperor  is  meant  for  the  Beast 
that  "  was  and  is  not  '^  (Nero) ;  he  too  is  the  "  eighth,"  or,  as 
the  same  statement  is  probably  repeated,  the  Beast  that 
"was  and  is  not"  (Nero),  "yet  is,"  or  shall  again  be  present. 
To  identify  him  completely  with  the  Bea.st  "  coming  up  out 
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of  the  earth,"  he  is  designated  the  False  Prophet  who  works 
miracles  before  the  Beast,  and  who,  like  him,  goeth  into  per- 
dition. Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the  threefold  condition 
under  which  the  Beast  is  presented  removes  a  mass  of 
erroneous  interpretation,  and  supplies  a  key  which  fits  the 
Apocalyptic  lock.  M.  Renan  approached  very  closely  to 
this  conception  when  he  observed  that  possibly  the  symbol 
of  the  Beast  "coming  up  out  of  the  earth  "  might  be  ex- 
plained of  the  False  Nero.^  The  hint  thrown  out  by  the 
distinguished  Orientalist  carried  out  to  its  legitimate  con- 
clusion, not  only  served  to  identify  the  False  Prophet  with 
the  False  Nero,  but  led  to  the  conception  of  the  Beast  in  a 
threefold  capacity  as  Nero,  Antichrist,  and  Pseudo-Nero. 

Impressed  with  a  strong,  although  it  may  be  a  mistaken, 
conviction  that  at  last  the  mystery  of  the  Apocalypse  has 
been  discovered,  the  Author  makes  his  humble  appeal  to  "  the 
grave,  the  reverend,  and  the  learned,"  to  investigate,  and  if 
necessary,  to  contradict  or  disprove  the  contents  of  his  book. 

N.B. — During  the  last  seven  or  eight  hundred  years  there 
has  not  been  an  epoch  or  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  Europe  of 
which  the  hierophant  of  the  day  has  not  said  that  it  was  the 
opening  of  the  Sixth  Seal,  the  commencement  of  the  premil- 
lennial  age,  or  something  of  the  sort,  and  in  which  it  has  not 
been  discovered  that  all  the  events  exactly  fitted  the  "  won- 
derful prophecies  "  of  the  Old  or  New  Testament.  Our  own 
age  does  not  appear,  in  this  respect,  to  be  behind  the  ages 
which  have  preceded,  and  many  serious  and  well-meaning 
persons  are  deluded  into  the  belief,  that  the  events  now  taking 
place  (or  which  have  recently  taken  place)  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  Asia,  have  their  pro'phetical  announcement  in  the  Books 
of  Daniel  and  John.  To  all  such  idle  conjectures,  these  pages 
will,  it  is  hoped,  afford  a  sufficient  answer, 

'  "  L'Antdchrist,"  p.  420. 

Vicarage,  Alvediston, 
1878. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DATE   OF   THE   APOCALYPSE. 


IT  is  almost  superfluous  to  observe  that  the  Apocalypse  of 
the  New  like  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  presents  features 
of  more  than  usual  exegetical  difficulty.  Independently  of 
the  mysteriousness  which  attaches  to  writings  of  this  kind  in 
general,  the  facility  with  which  its  symbols  have  been  accom- 
modated to  persons  and  events  widely  distant  and  distinct 
from  each  other  is  an  indication  not  only  of  the  elasticity 
of  which  they  are  capable,  but  affords  a  melancholy  yet 
instructive  exhibition  of  the  failure  of  ingenious  conjecture 
when  applied  as  a  key  to  symbolic  teaching.  It  does  not, 
however,  follow,  because  much  that  has  been  said  or  written 
on  this  book  is  mere  guess-work  in  defiance  of  common  sense 
as  well  as  of  sound  rules  of  critical  interpretation,  that  no 
meaning  is  ever  to  be  found  for  it,  or  that  emblems  which 
to  the  first  were  easy  of  comprehension  should  be  unintelli- 
gible to  the  light  and  research  of  the  nineteenth  century.  If 
we  have  lost  the  key,  as  we  have  lost  the  knowledge  of  some 
science  with  which  antiquity  was  familiar,  it  is  perhaps 
because  we  have  failed  to  realize  the  mental  exaltation 
experienced  by  the  writer  as  well  as  the  peculiar  complexion 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  From  intimations  scattered 
throughout  the  book,  it  would  appear  that  it  was  composed 
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under  the  influence  of  anticipations  of  an  extraordinaiy  and 
alarming  character,  that  St.  John  beh'eved  himself  to  be 
standing  on  the  eve  of  a  terrible  crisis,  and  that  the  very 
time  of  the  long-expected  Advent  had  arrived.  The  Reve- 
lation, we  think,  is  simply  the  prophetic  delineation  of  this 
stupendous  event.  Amidst  all  its  varied  imagery,  it  is  occu- 
pied principally  with  one  grand  subject — the  sudden  and 
speedy  Advent  of  Messiah,  and  the  phenomena  which  should 
accompany  that  astounding  paroiisia.  The  first  page  utters 
the  same  warning  as  the  last,  and  the  last  the  same  as  the 
first.  In  no  other  writing  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  event 
so  graphically  pourtrayed,  or  its  imminent  and  terrific  cha- 
racter so  clearly  and  positively  defined. 

But  whilst,  in  our  opinion,  the  Apocalypse  is  simply  a 
pictorial  representation  of  the  coming  of  Jesus  at  the  end  of 
the  age  then  thought  to  be  fast  approaching,  the  history  of  the 
book  shows  nevertheless  that  a  difi'erent  view  has  been  con- 
sidered worthy  of  attention,  and  the  Revelation  has  been  inter- 
preted of  a  series  of  historical  events^  which  have  happened 
in  the  world  and  in  the  Church  from  the  days  of  St.  John 
to  our  own  times.  The  book,  however,  obstinately  refuses  to 
be  so  coerced.  Sufficiently  unintelligible  before,  it  becomes 
under  this  treatment,  "  confusion  worse  confounded."  Inter- 
pretations far  more  wonderful  than  the  problems  they  are 
meant  to  solve,  and  expositions  of  a  far  more  marvellous 
character  than  the  symbols  of  the  sacred  text,  have  made  the 
exegetical  history  of  this  book  the  subject  of  sharp  yet  not 
unmerited  ridicule.  We  desire  to  record  our  conviction  that 
these,  and  like  efforts  which  may  yet  be  made  to  reconcile 

1  The  dernier  ressort  of  hard-pressed  expositors  is  the  postponement  of 
these  visions  to  an  indefinite,  and  therefore  unassailable  future.  Our 
sense  of  exegetical  honesty  precludes  our  having  recourse  to  this  con- 
venient theory,  and  we  deem  it  more  in  accordance  with  a  supreme  regard 
for  truth  to  question  the  credit  to  be  attached  to  the  visions  themselves, 
than  to  uphold  their  prophetic  character  by  a  system  of  interpretation 
requiring  for  its  support  a  violation  of  the  grammatical  sense  of  words  as 
well  as  a  disregard  of  the  first  principles  of  hermencutical  science. 
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the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse  with  the  events  of  history,  are 
doomed  to  meet  with  disappointment,  from  the  simple  fact 
that  the  prolonged  existence  of  the  world  itself  was  an  idea 
the  furthest  removed  from  the  writer's  mind.  Underlying 
not  only  the  Apocalypse,  but  the  whole  literature  of  the  New 
Testament,  is  an  absorbing  expectation  of  an  immediately 
approaching  end  of  all  things  which  precludes  prophetic  fore- 
thought for  the  future.  To  interpret  the  book,  therefore,  of 
historical  events  occurring  at  great  intervals  from  each  other, 
is  not  only  to  do  violence  to  the  positive  declarations  of 
proximity  of  accomplishment  with  which  the  Apocalypse 
abounds,  but  to  create  a  state  of  things  not  originally  con 
templated  by  the  writer.  Nothing  perhaps  but  a  religious 
reverence  for  so-called  orthodox  opinions  could  have  post- 
poned the  catastrophe  of  which  the  Revelation  is  the  princi- 
pal exponent  beyond  the  horizon  of  the  writer's  own  times, 
and  the  result  is  the  discomfiture  of  those  who,  afraid  to 
follow  the  light  of  reason,  endeavour  to  force  its  symbols  into 
unhappy  agreement  with  irrelevant  facts.  For  ourselves,  we 
dare  not  roam  over  the  field  of  history  in  search  of  events 
which  may  be  strained  to  fit  the  apocalyptic  symbols,  nor 
may  we  exhaust  the  period  which  has  elapsed  from  its  com- 
position to  the  present  time  to  discover  a  suitable  fulfilment. 
If  the  prophecy  cannot  be  interpreted,  as  a  whole,  of  events 
which  were  expected  to  usher  in  the  Messianic  reign,  our 
principle  is  defective  and  the  right  chord  has  not  been  struck; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  an  adequate  explanation  can  be 
given  within  the  required  period,  the  conclusion  may  with 
difficulty  be  avoided  that  it  is,  in  the  main,  correct.  En- 
couraged by  the  hope  that  such  an  interpretation  can  be 
found,  we  shall  examine  this  much-neglected  and  long-per- 
verted book  in  a  spirit  of  reverent  yet  careful  criticism.  We 
shall  regard  it  not  as  an  unintelligible  mystery  of  which  no 
solution  can  be  given,  but  as  a  genuine  work  of  great  anti- 
quity, reflecting  an  interesting  phase  of  primitive  expecta- 
tion, and  occupying  a  normal  place  in  the  literature  of  the 
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New  Testament.  To  add  to  its  demands  upon  our  attention, 
it  may  be  remembered  that  the  Revelation  was  the  text-book 
'  of  the  primitive  Church,  which  for  the  first  two  or  three  cen- 
turies was  essentially  chiliastic.  Considered  from  this  point 
of  view  the  study  of  the  book  is  full  of  interest  to  those  who 
would  obtain  correct  notions  of  the  primitive  traditions  of 
Palestine  respecting  the  Messianic  career  of  Jesus,  and  the 
opinions  formed  by  the  Jewish  section  of  the  Christian  Church 
respecting  him.  In  entering  then  upon  the  subject  of  apoca- 
lyptic interpretation,  we  are  beginning  at  the  beginning  of 
Christianity.  We  contemplate  the  new  religion  in  its  earliest, 
yet  most  exclusive  form.  With  its  after-thoughts  and  meta- 
physical speculations  as  they  developed  themselves  in  the 
second  century,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  Our  task  is  to  enquire 
honestly,  and  without  regard  to  any  foregone  conclusion, 
"  What  the  author  of  the  book  proposed  to  himself  in  the 
description  of  the  visions,  what  events  he  himself  supposed 
would  happen,  and  what  expectations  the  readers  of  the  work 
in  the  age  when  it  was  written  probably  formed  from  it." 

Our  first  inquiry  will  be  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  date  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  here,  at  the  outset,  we  are 
met  by  a  material  difference  of  opinion.  A  tradition  ori- 
ginated with  Irenaeus,  which  was  propagated  by  successive 
ecclesiastical  writers  who  seem,  as  in  the  case  of  Papias,  to 
have  relied  on  the  "  antiquity  of  the  man,"  that  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  seen  by  John  in  Patmos  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Domitian.^  It  appears,  however,  that  this  tradition  was  not 
universally  accepted,  and  that  an  earlier  period  for  the  com- 
position of  the  book  was  also  entertained.  Since  the  voice  of 
antiquity  is  divided  on  this  question,  and  all  that  can  be  done 
is  to  array  the  testimony  of  one  Father  against  that  of 
another,  weighing  the  credit  to  be  attached  to  each  in  the 
balance  of  our  own  judgment,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  a  dififerent  kind  of  proof  This,  it  is  thought,  may 
be  furnished  by  the  terms  employed  in   the  book  itself;  the 

'  In  Hccr.,  v.  20. 
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Apocalypse  affording  more  decisive   marks  of  the  time  of  its 
composition  than  any  other  book  of  the  New  Testament. 

I.  The  passage  which  fixes  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse  witli 
the  greatest  clearness  is  Rev.  xvii.  9-1 1,  where  the  seven  heads 
of  the  Beast  are  interpreted  of  the  seven  hills  and  the  seven 
kings  of  Rome.     "  The  seven  heads  are  seven  mountains  on 
which  the  woman  sitteth,  and  there  are  seven  kings.     Five 
have  fallen,  and  one  is,  and  the  other  has  not  yet  come,  and 
when  he  cometh  he  must  continue  a  short  space.     And  the 
beast  that  was,  and  is  not,  even  he  is  the  eighth,  and  is  of  the 
seven,  and  goeth  into  perdition."     Following  the  order  of  the 
Roman  emperors  adopted  by  Josephus,  according  to  whom 
Julius    Caesar   is   the   first    emperor,   Augustus   the   second, 
Tiberius   the   third,   and    Caius   the  fourth  (Jos.  Ant.,  xviii. 
11,2;  vi.  10)  ;  and,  what  we  deem  of  still  greater  importance, 
that  of  Pseudo-Esdras,  who  appears  to  have  closely  imitated 
the   Johannic   Apocalypse,    and   who   makes   Augustus   the 
second  Qva^tror  (2  Esdras  xi.  13;  xii.  15),  we  commence  our 
list  from  the  first  who  bore  the  name  of  Caesar.     This  gives 
us  Julius,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  as  the  five 
who  had  already  fallen  ;   the  sixth,  who  "is,"^  and  who  has 
not  fallen  like  the  five  kings  before  mentioned,  is  Nero,^  sup- 

^  It  has  been  usual  to  interpret  the  king  that  "  is  "  of  Galba,  who  filled 
the  Roman  throne  after  the  suicide  of  Nero  when  the  book  was  written, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  author  thereby 
to  fix  the  date  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  the  suicidal  act  was  not  in  his  esti- 
mation unfait  accompli,  for  Nero  is  healed  of  his  deadly  wound,  and  pre- 
sently reappears  as  Antichrist.  Add  to  this  that  Galba  is  not  of  the  line 
of  the  Caesars,  to  which  the  seven  kings  appear  to  be  restricted,  neither  is 
he  the  sixth  in  order  of  succession  to  Claudius  {Sextus  Nero,  S.  Beat.)  ; 
and  to  foist  him  into  the  place  of  his  legitimate  predecessor  is  to  invert  the 
historical  sequence  of  the  kings  of  Rome.  This  much-disputed  clause  may 
therefore  be  safely  interpreted  of  Nero,  "  scotched  but  not  killed,"  a  view 
which  harmonises  with  the  mysterious  character  of  the  book  and  which 
is  supported  by  numerous  passages  to  the  same  effect.  "  The  bottomless 
pit " — u/Sdo-o-os— from  which  the  Beast  ascends  is  not  the  abode  of  the 
dead  but  of  demons  and  wicked  men. 

-  The  primary  indication  of  this  mysterious  triphcity  appears  in  chap- 
ter xiii.  where  Nero  is  presented  under  a  threefold  aspect.     Firstly,  as  the 
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posed  to  be  still  living  in  spite  of  his  deadly  wound,  and 
concealed  among  the  Parthians,  in  Tartarus,  or  elsewhere. 
The  seventh,  "the  other  who  is  not  yet  come,"  is  also  Nero 
re-appearing  as  Antichrist ;  the  "short  space"  during  which 
he  is  to  continue,  agreeing  with  the  three  years  and  a  half 
of  the  Antichristian  tribulation.  The  "  eighth,"  described  by 
the  same  mysterious  qualities  as  his  predecessor,  is  the  false 
Nero  who  personates  the  real  emperor.  The  paradoxical 
statement  that  he  is  at  once  the  "eighth,"  and  "of  the  seven," 
makes  it  plain  that  he  is  identical  with  one  of  the  seven 
Roman  kings,  while  the  condemnation  expressed  in  the 
clause,  "and  goeth  into  perdition,"  points  to  that  impostor, 
who  equally  with  the  Beast,  is  cast    into  the   lake  of  fire. 

This  mysterious  Trinity  described  as — 
i  The  Beast  rising  up  out  of  the  sea. 
s  The  Beast  ascending  out  of  the  bottomless  pit. 
(^  The  Beast  coming  up  out  of  the  earth, 

exhibits  the  great  adversary  under  the  threefold  aspect  of 
Nero,  Antichrist,  and  Pseudo-Nero— an  unholy  imita- 
tion of  Him  "  who  Hveth,  and  was  dead,  and  behold.  He  is 
alive  for  evermore." 

It  is  conceived,  that  the  hitherto  undiscovered  theory  of  the 
False  Nero,  by  connecting  *  the  "  Beast  coming  up  out  of  the 
earth,"  with  the  "  eighth  "  king,  goes  a  long  way  towards  the 

"  head  wounded  to  death  whose  deadly  wound  was  healed  ; "  secondly,  as 
the  Beast  "  who  had  power  to  continue  forty  and  two  months,  whom  all 
the  world  worshipped  ; "  and  thirdly,  as  the  "  Beast  coming  up  out  of  the 
earth,  who  exercised  all  the  power  of  the  first  beast  before  him."  These 
three  aspects  under  which  Nero  is  presented  are  distinguished  from  each 
other  by  minute  yet  distinct  characteristics.  In  the  first,  the  specific 
feature  is  that  of  a  wounded  Beast  whose  wound  does  not  prove  fatal,  for 
the  Beast  is  "  as  it  were  wounded  to  death,  and  his  deadly  wound  is 
healed."  In  the  second,  Antichrist  is  represented  as  "not  yet  come,"  and 
as  about  to  "  ascend  out  of  the  bottomless  pit,"  also  as  continuing  "  a 
short  space,"  or  "  forty  and  two  months."  In  the  third,  it  is  asserted  that 
the  "eighth  king"  (Pseudo-Nero)  is  identical  with  the  Beast  that  "was 
and  is  not"  (Nero),  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  "seven"  kings  of 
Rome. 
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solution  of  the  Apocalyptic  mystery.  This  interpretation 
confines  the  composition  of  the  Apocalypse  to  a  period 
shortly  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Nero.  Nero  died  on  the 
9th  of  June,  A.D.  6S.  The  Apocalypse  appears  to  have  been 
written  at  the  close  of  that  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing year,  when  the  expectation  of  the  return  of  the  Beast 
(Nero)  was  at  its  greatest  height.  In  asserting  that  it  was 
written  shortly  after  the  death  of  Nero  we  have  exhausted 
the  principal  evidence  afforded  by  the  book  itself. 

2.  A  second  argument  for  the  date  may  be  gathered  from 
the  command  given  to  St.  John,  to  "  measure  the  temple  of 
God,  the  altar,  and  them  that  worship  therein."  That  the 
temple  here  spoken  of  is  an  earthly  temple,  may  be  shown 
from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  contrasted  (xi.  19)  with  "the 
temple  of  God  in  heaven  ;"  and  that  the  city  which  contained 
this  temple  is  Jerusalem,  is  made  certain  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  described  as  "  the  /w/y  city,"  which  is  to  be  "  trodden  down 
by  the  Gentiles  for  forty  and  two  months."  The  occupation, 
moreover,  of  the  "  holy  city  "  by  the  Gentiles,  who  should 
tread  it  down  for  that  apocalyptic  term  is  yet  future  (xi.  2), 
and  implies,  that  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  had  not  yet 
taken  place.  It  is  plain  then,  that  the  book  was  written 
while  the  Jewish  temple  was  yet  standing  ;  no  such  event 
being  contemplated  by  the  writer  as  the  total  destruction  of 
the  '•  beloved  city,"  which  was  to  be  the  seat  of  the  millennial 
kingdom  and  "  the  camp  of  the  saints,"  prior  to  the  descent 
of  the  "holy  city,"  New  Jerusalem,  which  comes  down  from 
heaven.  These  considerations  lead  us  to  assign  a  period  of 
composition  for  the  Apocalypse  shortly  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans.  Had  the  book  been 
written  subsequently  to  that  event,  it  is  improbable  that  a 
calamity  of  such  magnitude  should  either  have  been  passed 
over  in  silence,  or  have  been  symbolized  by  the  fall  of  only 
"  a  tenth  part  "  of  the  holy  city.  At  the  same  time  we  think 
it  probable  that  the  composition  of  the  Apocalypse  may  be 
deferred  not  only  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  breaking  out 
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of  tlie  Jewish  war,  but  even  to  that  of  the  commencement 
of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem — a  period  in  harmony  with  the  spirit 
of  the  book  itself,  which  is  full  of  burning  indignation  against 
the  invaders  who  were  treading  down  the  sacred  soil  of 
Judea. 

3.  The  persecution  (a.d.  64)  from  which  the  Church  had 
recently  emerged,  and  which,  it  was  thought,  would  soon  be 
repeated  in  an  aggravated  form,  favours  the  supposition  that 
the  book  was  written  subsequently,  but  by  no  long  interval, 
to  the  death  of  Nero,  and  therefore  within  the  term  of  the 
natural  life  of  St.  John.  The  author  sets  out  with  the  state- 
ment that  he,  "their  companion  and  brother  in  tribulation,  and 
in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  in  the  isle  that 
is  called  Patmos,  for  the  word  of  God  and  for  the  testimony 
of  Jesus  Christ."  The  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  abound 
with  commendations  for  patience  under  the  sufferings  they 
had  already  experienced,  and  with  exhortations  to  persevere 
under  the  still  more  fiery  trials  which  awaited  them.  The 
Church  of  Ephesus  is  commended  for  its  "  patience,"  and 
because  it  had  not  "  fainted."  That  of  Smyrna  is  exhorted 
to  "fear  none  of  those  things  which  it  should  suffer,"  and  to 
be  "  faithful  unto  death."  Pergamos  is  praised  because  it  had 
not  "  denied  the  faith  even  in  those  days  wherein  Antipas, 
my  faithful  martyr,  was  slain  among  them."  Thyatira  is 
lauded  for  its  "  faith  and  patience."  Sardis  had  "  a  few  names 
which  had  not  defiled  their  garments,  and  who  should  walk 
(with  Christ)  in  white,  for  they  are  worthy."  It  is  promised 
to  Philadelphia  that,  because  it  had  kept  the  work  of  Christ's 
patience,  it  should  be  "  kept  from  the  hour  of  temptation 
which  shall  (soon)  come  upon  all  the  world,  to  try  them  that 
dwell  upon  the  earth."  The  warning  is  given  to  Laodicea 
"  As  many  as  I  love  I  rebuke  and  chasten  ;  be  zealous,  there- 
fore, and  repent."  And  the  Epistles  close  respectively  with  a 
promise  to  "  him  that  overcometh,"  an  evident  allusion  to  the 
reward  of  martyrdom.  This  appeal  from  woes  which  had 
already   fallen    upon  the  Church  to  others  of  a  still   more 
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afflictive  character  which  were  soon  about  to  follow,  shows 
that  the  book  was  written  shortly  after  a  season  of  great  and 
overwhelming  trouble,  such  as  that  which  marked  the  reign 
of  Nero;  whilst  its  object  appears  to  have  been  to  afford 
comfort  and  encouragement  to  the  Church  during  the  more 
severe  yet  homogeneous  trials  which  should  accompany  his 
return  as  Antichrist. 

4.  Whilst  apocalyptic  ideas,  either  common  to  the  period 
or  borrowed  from  the  Revelation,  are  found  in  the  Gospels  of 
Matthew  and  Mark,i  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  bears  clear  and 
decisive  marks  of  previous  acquaintance  with  the  Johannic 
Revelation,  showing  that  the  latter  preceded  it  in  time  of 
composition.  Amongst  these  we  may  compare  the  announce- 
ment made  by  Moses  and  Elias  at  the  Transfiguration,  of  our 
Lord's  decease,  "  which  he  should  accomplish  at  Jerusalem:'  ^ 
(a  circumstance  peculiar  to  St.  Luke),  with  the  death  of  one  at 
least  of  the  Two  Witnesses  who  resemble  them,  in  the  great 
city  (Jerusalem),  "  where,  also,  their  Lord  was  crucified:'  ^  The 
clause  indicative  of  delegated  authority,  "  I  appoint  unto  you 
a  kingdom,  as  my  Father  hath  appointed  unto  mel'  ^  with  its 
apocalyptic  parallel,  "  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I   give 

1  The  latter-day  anticipations  recorded  Matt.  xxiv.  xxv.,  Mark  xiii., 
Luke  xxi.,  correspond  in  a  remarkable  manner  with  the  symbols  of  the 
Apocalypse,  and  may  either  have  been  drawn  from  that  source,  or  may 
represent  ideas  common  to  the  Jewish  Christians  of  the  first  century. 
The  wars,  famines,  and  pestilences  of  the  former  bear  a  close  resemblance 
to  the  calamities  delineated  under  the  first  four  seals,  the  persecution  and 
slaughter  of  the  disciples  to  the  cry  of  the  martyrs  under  the  fifth  :  the 
darkening  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  to  similar  phenomena  described 
under  the  sixth  :  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  every  creature  before  the 
end  should  come,  to  the  commission  given  to  the  angel  to  preach  the 
everlasting  Gospel  to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people  ; 
and  the  escape  of  the  Church  into  the  mountains  to  the  flight  of  the 
woman  into  the  wilderness.  Similarly  the  rising  up  of  many  false  Christs 
and  false  prophets  agrees  with  the  qualities  ascribed  in  the  Revelation  to 
the  false  prophet,  whilst  the  great  signs  and  wonders  whereby  they  should 
"  deceive  even  the  very  elect,"  are  in  harmony  with  the  prodigies  which 
the  latter  is  said  to  perform. 

-    Luke  ix.  31.  ^  Rev.  xi.  8.  ^  Luke  xxii.  29. 
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power  over  the  nations,  even  as  I  received  of  viy  FatJiery  ^ 
The  promise  of  Jesus  to  confess  his  servants  "  before  the  angels 
of  God,"^  with  "  I  will  confess  his  name  before  my  Father,  a7id 
before  his  angehy^  Dives  ^^  tormented  in  this  flame'''  in  the 
presence  of  Abraham  and  Lazarus,*^  with  "  they  shall  be 
tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone  in  the  presence  of  the  holy 
angels  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb."  ^  The  promise  to 
the  penitent  thief,  "  To-day  shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  (the) 
Paradise^'  ^  with  that  to  the  victor  at  Ephesus,  "  will  I  give  to 
eat  of  the  tree  of  life  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Paradise  of 
God" '  The  names  written  in  heaven,^  with  the  names 
written  in  the  Book  of  Life.^  The  day-spring  from  on  high,^° 
with  "  the  bright  and  morning  star."  ^^  The  petition  of  the 
devils  that  Jesus  would  not  send  them  into  the  abyss^"  with 
the  casting  of  Satan  into  the  abyss  for  a  thousand  years.^^ 
"  The  time  drazueth  near,''^^  with  "  The  time  is  at  hand."  ^^  "  I 
am  come  to  send  fire  on  the  earth"  ^^  with  fire  cast  on  the  earth 
at  the  sounding  of  the  first  trumpet."  "  I  beheld  Satan,  as 
ligJitning  fall  from  heaven,"  ^^  with  "  I  saw  a  star  fall  from 
heaven  unto  the  earth."  ^^  The  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  at 
supper-time,  and  his  standing  and  knocking  at  the  door  for 
admission,^*'  with  "  Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock," 
etc.-i  God's  own  elect  crying  day  and  night  unto  him  for 
speedy  vengeance  upon  their  persecutors,--  with  the  similar 
cry  of  the  martyrs  under  the  fifth  seal.-'^  Jernsalem  trodden 
dozvn  of  the  Gentiles  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  fulfilled,^ 
with  the  holy  city  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles  forty  and  two 
months.-'"     The  cry  to  the  mountains  and  hills  to  fall  on  them 

'  Rev.  ii.  26,  27.  -  Luke  xii.  8.  •'  Rev.  iii.  5. 

*  Luke  xvi.  24.  *  Rev.  xiv.  10.  "  Luke  xxiii.  43. 

'  Rev.  ii.  7.  ^  Luke  x.  20.  '  Rev.  xiii.  8. 

"•  Luke  i.  78.  "  Rev.  xxii.  16.  '-  Luke  viii.  31. 

'^  Rev.  XX.  3.  '^  Luke  xxi.  8.  '^  Rev.  i.  3  ;  xxii.  10. 

'"  Luke  xii.  49.  '^  Rev.  viii.  7.  "*  Luke  x.  18. 

'"  Rev.  ix.  I.  -"  Luke  xii.  36,  37.  '-'  Rev.  iii.  20. 

"  Luke  xviii.  7.  "^  Rev.  vi.  10.  -■•  Luke  xxi.  24. 
^  Rev.  xi.  2. 
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and  cover  them,i  with  the  corresponding  cry  addressed  to 
the  mountains  and  rocks,  "  Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us  fronn  the 
face  of  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  from  the  wrath 
of  the  Lamb."  ^    From  a  comparison  of  these  passages,  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  respective  writings,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
writer  of  the  third  Gospel  must  have  been  familiar  with  the 
Apocalypse  ;  and  that  the  composition  of  the  former  was  sub- 
sequent to  that  of  the  latter.     In  confirmation  of  this  position 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  "  forty  and  two  months  "  of  the 
Revelation  during  which  the  Gentiles  tread  down  the  holy  city, 
are  replaced  in  the  Gospel  by  "the  times  of  the  Gentiles  ;"  the 
variation  between  the  respective  predictions  serving  to  show 
that  a  more  extended  period  was  required  by  St.  Luke,  as  the 
apocalyptic   term  of  three   years   and   an  half  had  already 
expired.     The  second  Petrine  Epistle,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
long  ago  observed,  has  the  form  of  a  continuous  commentary 
on   the    Revelation  ;    the   mention   of  Babylon  ^  being   also 
probably  suggested  by  the  mysterious  name  given  to   Rome 
in  the  Apocalypse.     To  this  it  may  be  added  that  apocryphal 
imitations  of  the  Revelation  ascribed  to  Peter,  Paul,  Cerin- 
thus,  and  others,  imply  the  prior  and  early  existence  of  a  true 
original  which  was  highly  prized  and  extensively  circulated 
in  primitive  times. 

5.  The  announcement  of  the  sudden  and  speedy  Advent  of 
Messiah  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  which  is  the  central  idea  of 
the  book,  gives  evidence  of  a  period  of  composition  prior  to 
the  disappointment  of  primitive  Christian  expectation.  It 
will  not  be  denied,  except  by  the  generation  of  the  prepos- 
sessed, that  the  Apocalypse  is  occupied  with  the  delineation 
of  a  great  catastrophe,  the  phenomena  by  which  it  is  attended 
forming  a  series  of  brilliant  variations  upon  the  event  itself. 
The  proximity  of  this  catastrophe  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega 
which  opens  and  shuts  the  book,  and  the  interval  between  its 
announcement  and  final  accomplishment  is  declared  to  be  of 
the  briefest  kind.  The  Apocalypse  sets  out  with  a  statement 
'  Rev.  vi.  16.  =  Luke  xxiii.  30.  i  Pet.  v.  13. 
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expressed  in  clear  and  unequivocal  terms,  that  it  is  "  The  Reve- 
lation 1  of  Jesus  Christ  which  God  gave  unto  him  to  show 
unto  his  servants  things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass"  ^  and 
ends  with  the  corresponding  assertion,  "  The  Lord  God  of  the 
holy  prophets  sent  his  angel  to  show  unto  his  servants  the 
things  which  must  shortly  be  done!'  ^  The  prologue  announces 
in  a  few  grand  words  the  subject  of  the  entire  book,  "  Behold, 
he  Cometh  with  clouds,  and  every  eye  shall  see  him,  and  they 
also  which  pierced  him,  and  all  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall 
wail  because  of  him.  Even  so,  Amen  :"^  the  epilogue  takes 
up  a  similar  strain,  and  reiterates  the  rallying  cry  of  the  apos- 
tolic age,  "  Beliold  I  come  quickly T^  "  Surely  I  come  quickly. 
Amen.  Even  so,  come,  Lord  Jcshs!'^  The  Apocalypse  is  pre- 
faced with  a  promise  with  which  the  persons  to  whom  it  was 
sent  were  immediately  concerned,  "  Blessed  is  he  that  readeth 
and  they  that  hear  the  words  of  this  prophecy,  and  keep  those 
things  which  are  written  therein,  for  the  time  is  at  hand,'' ''  it 
closes  with  the  analogous  benediction  irrelevant  except  to 
the  original  hearers  and  readers  of  the  book,  "  Behold,  I  come 
quickly ;  blessed  is  he  that  keepeth  the  sayings  of  the  pro- 
phecy of  this  book."^  It  bears  on  its  title-page  a  salutation 
to  "  The  Seven  Churches  which  are  in  Asia','  showing  that  it 
is  occupied  with  a  subject  with  which  they  were  principally 
interested  :  it  concludes  with  an  assurance  of  similar  import : 
"  I,  Jesus,  have  sent  mine  angel  to  testify  unto  you  these 
things  ill  the  churches."^ 

The  Apocalypse,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  surface,  demands 
an  interpretation  bound  by  the  horizon  ^^  of  the  writer's  own 

*  a.iTOKuKv<^ii.  -  Rev.  i.  I.  '  Rev.  xxii.  6. 

■•  Rev.  i.  7.  *  Rev.  xxii.  12.  ^  Rev.  xxii.  20. 

'  Rev.  i.  3.  ^  Rev.  xxii.  7.  '•'  Rev.  xxii.  16. 

'"  Dean  Alford  observes,  "  We  cannot  consent  to  believe  the  vision  of 
the  writer  to  have  been  bounded  by  the  horizon  of  his  own  experience  and 
personal  hopes.  We  receive  the  book  as  being  what  it  professes  to  be,  a 
revelation  from  God,  designed  to  show  his  servants  things  which  must 
shortly  [h  rdx")  come  to  pass  ...  the  eV  rax"  confessedly  contains 
among  other  periods,  a  period  of  a  thousand  years."     "  Confessedly,"  says 
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times,  independently  of  the  circumstance  that  such  interpre- 
tation may  impair  the  authority  of  the  book,  and  place  it  in 
the  same  category  with  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas,  or  the 
Ascension  of  Isaiah.  If  it  is  a  revelation  of  ''tilings  wliicli 
must  shortly  be  done"  it  is  not  consistent  with  exegetical 
honesty  to  interpret  these  imminent  things  of  events  yet  future. 
If  the  prophecy  is  to  remain  unsealed  because  "  tJic  time  is  at 
hand"  it  is  not  the  part  of  critical  candour  to  "  shut  up  the 
words  and  seal  the  book  unto  the  so-called  time  of  the  end."  ^ 
If  a  necessity  existed  that  the  communication  of  events  imme- 
diately impending  should  be  made  known  to  the  CJiiircJics — 
the  Seven  Churches  of  Asia  long  since  perished — it  might  be 
thought  that  these,  and  not  the  Church  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  would  be  principally  concerned  in  such  proximate 
disclosures.  If  a  warning  of  a  solemn  nature  was  pronounced 
against  those  who  should   add    unto  or  take  away  from  the 

the  Dean  !  But  we  cannot  honestly  confess  it.  It  is  the  Advent  and  the 
events  preceding  the  millennial  reign  which  are  alone  included  in  John's 
idea  of  speed.  The  thousand  years  of  the  Apocalypse  are  affirmed  not  of 
the  short  intervening  space  preceding  the  Advent,  but  of  the  subsequent 
reign  of  the  martyrs  with  Messiah  during  the  millennial  period. 

One  must  lament  the  laboured  attempts  of  the  same  writer  {Gk.  Test. 
vol.  i.  p.  176)  to  prove  that  Iv  rdxet  (quickly)  is  equivalent  to  [xaKpodvfiav 
(long  suffering).  If  we  understand  him  "  God's  speedy  time  "  (such  is 
his  phrase)  means  a  very  distant  time  :  and  in  the  same  spirit,  yepfa  with 
him,  means  not  a  generation,  but  a  race  or  family  of  people.  This  is,  no 
doubt,  convenient  to  modern  hierophants  who  are  embarrassed  by  Matt. 
xxiv.  24,  and  who,  as  it  appears,  are  fain  to  shelter  themselves  under 
decanal  authority ;  but  Christian  faith  is  not  to  be  supported  by  harsh 
and  untenable  interpretation.  Moreover,  nothing  is  more  evident  in  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  generally,  and  especially  in  the  Apocalypse, 
than  that  the  Messianic  Advent  might  be  looked  for  at  any  hour  of  day 
or  night.  Every  disciple  was  to  7aatc/i  for  it.  No  tampering  with  separate 
words  or  separate  texts  can  efface  this  broad  fact.  That  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England,  whose  especial  office  it  is  to  prepare  the  way  of  the 
Lord's  Second  Advent  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias  should  be  sorely 
puzzled  in  the  attempt  to  reconcile  this  fact  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  that  they  should  endeavour  to  escape  its 
force  by  reticence  or  by  evasion,  seems  little  less  than  a  sacrifice  of  truth 
at  the  shrine  of  ecclesiastical  fidehty. 

'  Dan.  xii.  4. 
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words  of  the  book  of  this  prophecy,  it  might  serve  as  a  caution 
to  interpreters  not  to  let  traditional  theories  override  the 
natural  sense  of  Scripture.  This  distinct  and  reiterated  an-  I 
nounccment  of  the  immediate  and  stupendous  coming  of 
Messiah  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  carries  with  it  a  strong  in- ) 
dication  of  very  early  authorship.  That  a  later  period  would 
have  much  softened  the  urgency  of  its  phrases  may  be  reason- 
ably inferred  from  the  Fourth  Gospel.  All  who  attribute  that 
book  to  the  Apostle  John  fix  its  date  in  his  extreme  old  age  ; 
and  it  is  a  fact  quite  undeniable  that  this  waiting  and  watch- 
ing for  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  in  clouds  had  vanished  from 
its  theology,  in  spite  of  the  circumstance  that  John  was  one 
jof  the  four  disciples  to  whom  Jesus  is  said  to  have  communi- 
■  Gated  his  prophetic  utterances  on  the  subject  of  the  last 
things.i 

To  sum  up  the  case.  The  evidence  for  the  date,  although 
the  decision  of  this  question,  even  if  it  were  attainable,  might 
not  materially  affect  the  interpretation,  points  to  a  time  shortly 
subsequent  to  the  death  of  Nero  as  that  of  the  composition 
of  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  not  that  reference  is  continually 
made  to  the  suicide  of  the  tyrant  (although  a  somewhat 
different  report  of  that  event  seems  to  have  extensively  pre- 
vailed) :  nor  that  the  Jewish  temple  was  still  standing  (al- 
though evidently  tottering  to  its  fall)  ;  nor  yet  that  the  trials 
from  which  the  Church  had  recently  emerged  correspond  with 
the  persecutions  which  marked  the  reign  of  Nero  ;  neither  is 
it  again  that  reference  is  made  to  the  book  in  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke  and  other  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  nor  that 
imitations  of  the  Revelation  ascribed  to  Peter,  Paul,  Cerinthus, 
and  others,  imply  the  prior  existence  of  a  true  original,  nor 
yet  that  the  graphic  delineation  of  the  Advent  of  Messiah 
which  exhausts  the  symbols  of  the  book  ties  down  its  compo- 
sition to  a  season  when  this  expectation  had  attained  its 
greatest  height ;  but  it  is  all  of  these  combined  which  form 
a  phalanx  of  evidence  which  it    is  hard,    if  not  impossible, 

'  Mark  xiii.  3. 
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for  the  human  mind  to  resist.  It  is  even  questionable  whether 
such  a  book  could  have  been  the  production  of  a  much  later 
period  than  that  we  have  assigned.  With  no  other  epoch 
does  it  seem  so  well  to  coincide.  The  whole  world  in  abject 
terror  at  the  unparalleled  enormities  of  the  monster  who  had 
just  filled  the  Roman  throne,  and  who  was  hourly  expected  to 
return  as  Antichrist  ^ — the  impostor,  the  False  Nero,  person- 
ating the  real  Emperor  at  Cythnos — Asia  and  Achaia  wild 
with  fear  as  if  Nero  were  coming — portentous  omens  of  po- 
litical convulsions,  material  nature  sympathizing,  as  it  were, 
with  social  change — "  men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and 
for  looking  after  those  things  which  are  coming  on  the  earth  : 
for  the  powers  of  heaven  shall  be  shaken  " — Jerusalem  com- 
passed with  armies — nation  rising  against  nation,  and  king- 
dom against  kingdom — famines,  pestilences,  and  earthquakes 
in  divers  places — "the  day  approaching"  nearer  and  nearer, 
and  the  cry  ever  waxing  louder  and  louder  till  it  broke  upon 
their  ears  like  the  crack  of  doom,  "  The  Lord  is  at  hand." 
These  were  the  unique  and  extraordinary  circumstances  which 
called  forth  the  Apocalypse,  forming  together  a  combination 
of  stirring  incidents  such  as  meet  at  no  other  period  of  this 
world's  history,  and  presenting  so  strong  an  argument  for  an 
early  date  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  conceive  that  any  other 
could  ever  have  commanded  serious  attention. 

'  See  chapter  vii. — Antichrist. 


CHAPTER  II. 

AUTHORSHIP   OF   THE   APOCALYPSE. 

WITH  partial  and  insignificant  exceptions,  the  voice  of 
antiquity  ascribes  the  Apocalypse  to  the  pen  of  the 
Apostle  John.  It  will  be  therefore  necessary  to  examine  the 
testimony  of  the  ancient  Fathers  in  behalf  of  its  genuineness  ; 
and  this,  freely  using  the  arguments  of  those  who  have  pre- 
ceded us  in  this  important  inquiry,  we  present  in  a  condensed 
form  to  our  readers. 

In  adducing  the  evidence  furnished  by  the  earliest  periods 
in  support  of  the  Johannean  authorship  of  the  Apocalypse, 
we  might  set  Papias  first,  who  (in  Eusebius)  cites  the  first 
two  Gospels  and  the  Apocalypse.  Clement  of  Rome,  whose 
death  is  usually  placed  A.D.  lOO,  gives  a  still  earlier  testimony, 
if  the  passage  quoted  by  him  is  really  taken  from  Rev. 
xxii.  12, — "Behold  the  Lord,  and  his  reward  is  before  him,  to 
give  to  each  according  to  his  work."^  Justin  Martyr,  the 
contemporary  of  Papias,  the  time  of  whose  death  is  assigned  to 
A.D.  1 66,  asserts  in  most  explicit  terms  that  John  was  the 
author  :  "  Among  us  too  (he  says),  a  certain  man  named  John, 
one  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  in  a  revelation  made  to  him, 
prophesied  that  the  believers  in  our  Christ  should  fulfil  a 
thousand  years  in  Jerusalem,  and  that,  after  that,  there  would 
be  the  general  and  final  resurrection  and  judgment  of  all 
men  together."  -  Melito,  Bishop  of  Sardis,  who  flourished  in 
the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  Apollonius,  who  lived  in 
those  of  Commodus  and  Septimius  Severus,  "  made  use  of 
witnesses  from  the  Apocalypse  of  John."  ^  The  celebrated 
letter  of  the  Christians  of  Vicnne  and  Lyons  to  their  brethren 

^   I  Ad  Cor.  xxxiv.  -  /y/a/.  en  in.  Tryph.  c.  8i. 

■^  Eus.  //.  E.  iv.  24,  V.  18. 
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in  Asia,  ^  giving  an  account  of  the  persecutions  they  had 
undergone  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurehus  (a.d.  177),  abounds 
with  phrases  quoted  Hterally  from  the  Apocalypse.  The 
author  of  a  MS.,  entitled  "A  Refutation  of  all  Heresies," 
ascribed  to  Hippolytus,  speaking  of  the  Nicolaitanes,  observes: 
"  The  disciples  of  this  school  doing  despite  to  the  Holy  Spirit, 
John,  in  the  Apocalypse,  has  charged  them  with  fornication 
and  eating  meats  offered  to  idols."  -  In  his  treatise,  "  De 
Antichristo,"^  Hippolytus  asks,  "Tell  me,  O  blessed  John, 
apostle  and  disciple,  what  thou  hast  seen  and  heard  respect- 
ing Babylon."  Irenaeus,  a  hearer  of  Polycarp,  gives  a  fanciful 
explanation  of  the  number  of  the  Beast,  and  declares  that 
John,  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  whom  he  further  designates  as 
he  that  leaned  on  the  bosom  of  the  Lord  at  supper,  wrote  the 
Apocalypse.*^  Tertullian  says  that  the  apostle  John  in  the 
Apocalypse  describes  the  sword  coming  out  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Lord,  and  that  he  (John)  saw  the  heavenly  city.^  Clem- 
ent of  Alexandria  says  of  the  faithful  presbyter,  that  he  shall 
sit  in  the  four-and-twenty  thrones  as  John  declares  in  the 
Apocalypse.  ^  Origen  declares  that  the  same  John  who  leaned 
on  the  bosom  of  Jesus  wrote  the  Apocalypse.  ^  Citing  the 
Apocalypse  he  calls  it  the  work  of  John  the  son  of  Zebedee.^ 
"  I  believe  (says  the  late  lamented  Mr.  Tayler,  from  whose 
admirable  work  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  much  of  this  evidence 
is  abridged)  there  is  not  a  passage  in  the  writings  of  Origen 
in  which  he  expresses  a  doubt  of  the  apostolic  origin  of 
the  Apocalypse."  Victorinus,  the  earliest  commentator  on  the 
Apocalypse  whose  work  is  now  extant,  not  only  declares  that 
John  was  the  writer,  but  that  he  saw  it  in  the  island  of  Pat- 
mos,  where  he  was  condemned  to  the  mines  by  Caesar  Do- 
mitian."     To  this  list  may  be  added  not  only  Ephrem  Syrus, 

1  Eus.  H.  E.  V.  1-3.  2  7^,  vii.  36. 

^  P.  67.  ■*  lb.  iv.  x.x.  II. 

*  Adv.  Marcion.  xii.  14.  ^  Strom,  v,  13. 

''  Eus.  H.  E.  vi.  25,  ^  Comtnoit  in  Evangel,  yoann.  torn,  i.  14. 

'  Bibl.  M.  Pair.  iii.  p.  14. 
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who  constantly  quotes  the  Apocalypse,  although  by  a  shigular 
and  as  yet  unexplained  circumstance  it  is  omitted  in  the 
ancient  Syriac  version  called  the  Peschito,  but  also  Epipha- 
nius,  Athanasius,  Ambrose,  Augustine,  and  Jerome.  "Hardly 
one  book  of  the  New  Testament  (says  Kirchofcr)  has  such  a 
list  of  historical  witnesses  marked  by  name  in  its  behalf." 
"  With  the  limited  stock  of  early  ecclesiastical  literature  that 
survives  the  wreck  of  time,  we  should  despair  (says  Davidson) 
of  proving  the  authenticity  of  any  New  Testament  book  by 
the  help  of  ancient  witnesses,  if  that  of  the  Apocalypse  be 
rejected."  It  must,  we  think,  be  admitted  that  the  proofs  now 
adduced  in  favour  of  the  Johannean  authorship  of  the  Apo- 
calypse are  of  great  weight,  and  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
are  disposed  to  lay  stress  on  the  argument  from  antiquity, 
might  seem  to  be  sufficient.  The  difficulty,  however,  ot 
weighing  the  credit  to  be  attached  to  the  testimony  of  the 
ancient  Fathers,  makes  it  desirable  not  to  rest  the  case  solely 
upon  these.  Proofs  of  a  different  yet  not  less  convincing 
kind,  furnished  by  a  critical  examination  of  the  book  itself, 
are  at  hand  to  confirm  our  position  ;  internal  evidence  agree- 
ing with  ecclesiastical  tradition  in  assigning  its  composition  to 
the  Apostle  John. 

I.  Our  first  argument  in  support  of  a  Johannean  authorship 
for  the  Apocalypse  is  taken  from  the  frequent  and  prominent 
mention  of  St.  John's  own  name^ — a  circumstance  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  from  the  author  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  in  which  the  name  of  John  is  not  mentioned. 
The  simplicity,  moreover,  with  which  the  writer  asserts  the 
truthfulness  of  his  testimony  ^  does  not  look  like  imposture, 
and  contrasts  favourably  with  the  indirectness  employed  by 
the  latter.^  The  Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  further  show 
that  the  writer  was  held  in  respect  by  the  Christians  of 
proconsular  Asia,  and  fit  in  with  the  tradition  of  St.  John's 
long  residence  and  eventual  decease  at  Ephesus,  whilst  the 

'Rev.  i.  I,  4,  9;  xxii.  8.  -  Rev.  xxii.  1 8,  19. 

■'  John  xi.\.  35  ;  xxi.  24. 
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association  of  his  name  with  "  The  isle  which  is  called  Patmos," 
has  special  application  to  the  history  of  John  alone.  It  is 
also  difficult  to  imagine  any  one  of  less  dignity  than  an 
Apostle  to  write  with  so  authoritative  an  air  to  the  Seven 
Churches  ;  or  that,  if  there  had  been  a  John  so  eminent, 
ecclesiastical  tradition  would  have  passed  him  by.  The  pres- 
byter (E.  V.  "elder"),  who  is  the  author  of  the  second  and 
third  Epistles  which  bear  the  name  of  John,  and  who  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  also  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  invested  with  so  high  an  office  ; 
for  he  himself  seems  to  have  been  excommunicated  by  an 
unknown  Diotrephes.^  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  there 
is  no  reliable  evidence  (if  we  except  that  of  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria,  a.d.  250)  that  another  John  wrote  the  Apoca- 
lypse ;  no  other  person  of  that  name  holding  a  prominent 
position  at  that  time  among  the  Churches  of  lesser  Asia. 

2.  The  character  of  the  book  may  also  be  said  to  harmonise 
with  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  son  of  Zebedee.  The  author  of 
the  Apocalypse,  it  has  been  observed,  exhibits  none  of  the 
tenderness,  not  even  in  his  letters  to  the  Churches,  which 
characterizes  the  author  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Johannean 
Epistles;  the  endearing  terms  "beloved"  and  "little  chil- 
dren," so  frequent  in  the  latter,  never  occurring  in  the  former. 
It  is  known  that  the  sons  of  Zebedee  were  of  a  fiery  and 
impetuous  temperament — sons  of  rage,  or  thunder — sternly 
forbidding  those  that  cast  out  devils  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and 
desirous  of  calling  down  fire  from  heaven  upon  the  Samaritan 
village  which  refused  to  receive  him.  They  are,  moreover, 
narrow  and  Judaic,  seeking  for  themselves,  at  the  instigation 
of  their  mother  Salome,  the  foremost  places  in  the  kingdom 
then  thought  to  be  approaching,  and  requesting  to  sit  one  on 
the  right  hand  and  the  other  on  the  left  hand  in  their  Master's 
glory — characteristics  which  agree  with  the  exclusive  spirit 
manifested  in  the  Apocalypse.  Further,  they  are  "  unlettered 
and  ignorant  men,"  ^  a  circumstance  which  receives  confirma* 
3  John  9.  2;\^(-ts.  iv.  13. 
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tion  from  the  ungrammatical  style  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  well  as 
from  its  abundant  Hebraisms,  which  show  that  the  writer  had 
only  lately  come  from  Judea.  In  a  MS.  of  the  twclth  century 
the  Revelation  is  entitled,  "  The  Apocalypse  of  the  holy  and 
most  glorious  Apostle  and  Evangelist,  the  beloved  Virgin  ^ 
who  lay  in  the  bosom  (of  Jesus),  John  the  Divine" — an  idea 
corresponding  with  Rev.  xiv.  4,  where  the  144,000  who  are 
not  defiled  with  women,  and  who  follow  the  Lamb,  are  called 
"  virgins!'  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  his  career  sub- 
sequent to  the  death  of  Christ  gives  strong  indication  that  he 
took  a  prominent  part  in  establishing  the  Jewish  section  of 
the  Church  both  at  Jerusalem  and  at  Ephesus,  in  which  latter 
place  his  teaching  had  been  preceded  by  the  more  liberal 
doctrine  of  Paul.^  As  an  instance  of  the  impetuosity  of 
character  which  marked  even  the  later  years  of  the  Apostle, 
Irena^us  relates  that  John,  going  into  a  bath  and  seeing 
Cerinthus  there,  hastened  out  of  it,  fearful  lest  the  building 
should  fall  and  crush  him  with  the  heretic.  Clement  also 
tells  the  tale  of  his  pursuing  the  robber  whom  he  had  formerly 
baptised,  and  winning  him  back  to  repentance.  The  general 
view  of  John's  character,  as  perhaps  almost  universally  con- 
ceded by  Christians,  is  well  summed  up  by  an  orthodox 
writer.  "  The  truest  thought  that  we  can  attain  to  is  that  he 
was  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,^  returning  that  love  with 
a  deep,  absorbing,  unwavering  devotion.  One  aspect  of  that 
feeling  is  seen  in  the  zeal  for  his  Master's  glory,  the  burning 
indignation  against  all  that  seemed  to  outrage  it,  which  runs 
with  its  fiery  gleam  through  his  whole  life,  and  makes  him, 
from  first  to  last,  one  of  the  Sons  of  Thunder.  To  him  more 
than  to  any  other  disciple  there  is  no  neutrality  between 
Christ  and  Antichrist.  The  spirit  of  such  a  man  is  intolerant 
of  compromises  and  concessions."  ^ 

3.  The  Judaic  mould  in  which  the  Revelation  is  cast  would 
also  seem  to  establish  a  Johannean  authorship.     To  use  the 

^  napdevos.  *  Rev.  ii.  2. 

^  (5   ^TriaTTjOios.  '  Smith's  BiOl.  Dutioiiary. 
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words  of  an  able  writer  in  the  Westminster  Review  iov  ]n\y, 
1868,  "  Its  eschatology,  its  demonology,  its  Kabbalistical 
arithmetic,  its  Hebraistic  construction,  its  Rabbinic  mode  of 
expression,  its  Christology,  its  doctrine  of  an  immediate 
advent — (a  doctrine  held  by  apostles,  evangelists,  and  Fathers 
for  more  than  a  century  after  the  death  of  Jesus) — all  testify 
to  its  Jewish  origin,  and  to  the  Jewish  nature  of  its  concep- 
tions." Regarding  with  M.  Renan  the  Apocalypse  as  one  of 
the  earliest  books  of  the  New  Testament,  we  are  prepared  to 
find  it  replete  with  primitive  Messianic  expectations,  and  in 
this  we  certainly  are  not  disappointed.  At  the  period  of  its 
composition  the  time  for  the  promised  Advent  had  not 
expired,  although  it  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  the  consum- 
mation of  all  things  was  hourly  awaited,  and  heaven  and 
earth  seemed  alike  to  be  giving  tokens  of  the  impending 
change.  At  this  juncture  the  writer  of  this  mysterious  book, 
under  the  influence  of  strong  national  feeling,  traces  out  the 
picture  of  the  coming  age,  opens  the  seals  of  the  book  of  fate, 
blows  the  trumpets  which  sound  the  approaching  catastrophe, 
and  pours  out  the  vials  of  wrath  upon  the  earth.  Holding 
fast  to  the  Jewish  theory  of  a  war  and  triumph  of  Messiah,  he 
summons  the  white-robed  armies  of  heaven  to  contend  with 
the  Beast  and  his  armies  at  the  battle  of  that  great  day  of 
God  Almighty,  treads  the  winepress  of  Divine  wrath  till  blood 
gushes  out  of  it  even  unto  the  horse  bridles,  and  builds  the 
superb  kingdom  of  Messiah  upon  the  shattered  ruins  of  that 
of  Antichrist.  These  ideas,  it  will  be  observed,  are  strongly 
marked  with  a  Jewish  tinge,  and  have  their  foundation  in  that 
misplaced  expectation  of  Messianic  deliverance,  which  once 
and  again  prepared  the  way  for  the  downfall  of  the  favoured 
people ;  their  hope  of  national  pre-eminence  which  no  mis- 
fortunes were  dark  enough  to  quench,  proving  but  too  often 
the  source  of  national  disappointment.  Indeed,  the  Apoca- 
lypse of  the  New  Testament  is  but  the  echo  of  that  of  the 
Old,  recast  into  a  Christian  shape.  As  the  Jewish  prophet 
conceived  of  a  kingdom  of  saints  which  should  prevail  over 
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the  kingdoms  of  the  heathen  world,  so  does  the  Christian  seer 
behold  the  kingdom  of  this  world  become  that  of  our  Lord 
and  of  his  Christ.  As  the  former  saw  in  visions  of  the  night 
a  Son  of  Man  coming  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  to  the 
Ancient  of  Days,  so  the  latter  depicts  the  advent  of  Messiah 
with  power  and  great  ^glory.  As  the  former  imagined  the 
accompanying  events  of  a  resurrection  and  a  judgment,  so  the 
latter  describes  the  millennial  reign  and  the  universal  sen- 
tence of  mankind.  As  the  former  drew  the  appalling  picture 
of  the  Syrian  tyrant,  so  the  latter  delineates  that  of  the 
Roman  persecutor.  As  the  former  prescribed  the  duration 
of  the  pre-Christian  tribulation,  so  the  latter  defines  that  of 
the  Antichristian  period.  As  the  one  consigned  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  to  the  burning  flame,  so  the  other  drags  down  the 
Beast  and  the  False  Prophet  to  perdition, — the  characteristic 
features  of  the  respective  representations  being  impressed  by 
the  Jewish  mould  in  which  they  are  cast. 

To  sum  up :  From  the  fact  that  the  writer  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse gives  his  own  name  ;  from  the  mention  of  the  island  of 
Patmos,  a  spot  associated  in  an  especial  manner  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  Apostle  ;  from  the  letters  addressed  to  the  Seven 
Churches  of  Asia  Minor  suggestive  of  the  prominent  position 
held  by  St.  John  at  Ephesus  ;  from  the  impetuous  disposition 
manifested  by  the  writer  corresponding  with  the  idiosyncrasy 
of  the  beloved  disciple,  and  from  the  Judaic  mould  in  which 
the  book  is  cast,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  author — being 
certainly  a  very  eminent  and  very  early  John — is  John,  the 
son  of  Zebedee.  Hence,  from  whichever  side  we  take  up  the 
argument  ;  whether,  with  our  older  divines  we  lay  great  stress 
on  the  testimony  of  Fathers  ;  or,  with  our  modern  severe  and 
sceptical  critics,  we  look  to  the  facts  of  the  book  and  the 
internal  indications  of  age  and  authorship,  we  are  brought  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Taking  the  two  arguments  together — 
and  they  are  far  weightier  than  we  can  ordinarily  expect  in 
inquiries  where  so  little  of  contemporary  literature  assists  us, 
we  can   conceive  of  no  writer  who  would   have  been   more 
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likely  to  have  been  its  author  than  the  ambitious  and  fiery 
disciple  who  coveted  the  first  place  and  the  highest  seat  in  his 
Master's  kingdom. 

This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  a  sepa- 
rate authorship  must  be  assigned  to  the  Apocalypse  and  the 
Fourth  Gospel  ;  and  that,  if  only  one  of  the  two  books  is  to 
have  John  for  its  author,  this  may  be  affirmed  with  more  pro- 
bability of  the  Revelation  than  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.^  It 
will  be  observed  that,  in  appropriating  the  ideas  and  almost 
the  very  words  of  the  Apocalypse,  St.  Luke,  with  some  un- 
important yet  significant  variations,  employs  them  in  the 
sense  primarily  used  by  the  writer.  On  the  other  hand  the 
writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  sees  a  different  sense — a  thing 
which  is  natural  to  different  minds,  but  very  rare  and  hard 
to  believe  with  the  same  mind.  However  common  it  might 
be  for  one  writer  to  appropriate  the  thoughts  of  another,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  that  the  same  writer  could  so  com- 
pletely put  on  a  new  mind  as  to  reverse  his  own  tendencies 
and  peculiarities.  This,  however,  is  what  the  writer  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  has  done  with  regard  to  the  Apocalypse.  In 
spite  of  external  agreement  in  certain  words  and  phrases,  he 
has  refined  and  as  it  were  purified  the  features  of  the  Reve- 
lation. It  is,  in  fact,  a  kind  of  "  sublimated  "  Apocalypse,  in 
which  the  more  literal  anticipations  of  a  primitive  period  are 
softened  into  a  spiritual  shape.  Like  the  earlier  book,  it  has 
a  Lamb  of  God  and  a  Word  of  God  ;  the  former  under  a 
different  Greek  noun,  and  the  latter  under  a  different  theo- 
logical conception.  Like  the  earlier  book  it  has  a  first  resur- 
rection and  a  judgment  ;  the  former  changed  from  a  literal 
resurrection  of  martyred  saints  into  a  passing  from  death  unto 

*  "  Neither  Papias,  who  carefully  sought  out  all  that  Apostles  or  apos- 
tolic men  had  related  regarding  the  life  of  Christ, — nor  Polycarp,  who  was 
himself  a  disciple  of  the  Apostle  John, — nor  Barnabas,  nor  Clement  of 
Rome, — in  their  epistles, — nor  lastly,  Ignatius  (in  his  genuine  writings), — 
make  any  mention  of  or  allusion  to  this  Gospel.  So  that  in  the  most 
ancient  circle  of  ecclesiastical  testimony,  it  appears  to  be  unknown  or  not 
recognized." — Dean  Alford's  Greek  Testament,  Prolegomena,  vol.  i.  p.  66. 
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spiritual  life,i  and  the  latter  from  a  judgment  of  the  literally- 
dead  into  a  spiritual  sentence  pronounced  by  the  Son  of  Man.^ 
Like  the  earlier  book,  it  has  a  casting  out  and  a  punishment  of 
Satan  ;  the  former  changed  from  an  ejection  from  heaven 
by  Michael  and  his  angels  to  that  of  a  moral  defeat  on  earth, ^ 
and  the  latter  from  the  binding  of  Satan  for  a  thousand  years 
into  a  condemnation  already  executed  upon  the  prince  of  this 
Avorld.*  Like  the  earlier  book,  it  has  an  advent  of  the  Mes- 
sianic reign  :  the  former  changed  from  a  coming  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven  to  that  of  another  Comforter,  such  as  Christ  had 
already  been,^  and  the  latter  from  the  reign  of  the  saints  in 
the  New  Jerusalem  to  a  kingdom  which  is  not  of  earth.**  Like 
the  earlier  book,  it  has  a  home  and  a  reward  of  the  saints  ;  the 
former  changed  from  the  city  resplendent  with  gold  and  pearls 
into  many  mansions  of  the  Father's  house,  and  the  latter  from 
a  carnal  millennium  into  that  eternal  life  which  consists  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  only  true  God  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he 
has  sent/  Like  the  earlier  book,  it  abounds  in  sharp  con- 
trasts ;  not  between  the  Beast  and  the  Lamb,  the  Whore  and 
the  Bride,  the  False  Prophet  and  the  two  Christian  Prophets, 
the  Old  and  the  New  Jerusalem,  but  between  the  mystical 
ideas  of  life  and  death,  flesh  and  spirit,  light  and  darkness,  from 
beneath  and  from  above,  of  this  world  and  not  of  this  world. 
To  this  difference  of  general  conception  may  be  added  that 
of  particular  words  and  phrases  which  are  used  in  a  separate 
and  often  antagonistic  sense  by  the  respective  writers.  In  the 
former,  Jesus  is  "The  Prince  of  the  Kings  of  the  earth,"  ^  the 
Jewish  Messiah  ;  in  the  latter,  Messias  is  the  Divine  teacher 
who  will  tell  us  all  things.^  In  the  former,  Messiah  receives 
power  over  the  nations  to  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron;^*^  in  the 
latter,  Jesus  receives  power  over  all  flesh  to  give  unto  them 
eternal  life.^^     In  the  former,  every  eye  shall  see  him  coming 

'  John  V.  24.  -  John  v.  22,  25.  ^  John  xii.  31. 

*  John  xvi.  1 1  ''  John  xv.  26.  "  John  xviii.  36. 

'  John  xiv.  2  ;  xvii.  3  ^  Rev.  i.  5.  ^  John  iv.  25. 

'"  Rev.  ii.  26,  27.  "  John  xvii.  2. 
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in  the  clouds  of  heaven  ;^  in  the  latter,  every  one  that  seet/i 
the  Son  and  believeth  on  him  shall  have  everlasting  life.^  In 
the  former,  the  Tzvo  Witnesses,  who  exercise  their  office  in 
the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias,  are  slain  at  Jerusalem  by  the 
Beast  which  ascended  out  of  the  bottomless  pit ;  ^  in  the  latter 
Jesus  "  receiveth  not  testimony  from  men,"  but  bears  ivitness 
of  himself,  and  the  Father  that  hath  sent  him  also  bears  wit- 
ness of  him.*  In  the  former,  the  Lamb  slain  is  the  Redeemer 
of  the  elect ;^  in  the  latter,  Jesus  is  "  the  Lamb  of  God  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  tuoi-ld." ^  In  the  former  St.  John 
sees  ''heaven  opened''  at  the  coming  of  Messiah  with  his  celes- 
tial armies ;  ^  in  the  latter,  the  heaven  is  opened  that  angels 
may  ascend  and  descend  upon  the  Son  of  Man.*  In  the 
former,  the  words  "  Come  and  sec  "  are  employed  to  point  out 
the  champion  going  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer  f  in  the 
latter,  the  same  words  are  used  to  indicate  the  place  where 
Jesus  dwelt.^**  In  the  former,  tJiey  zvJio  pierced  him  look  upon 
Messiah  as  he  comes  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  ;^^  in  the  latter, 
they  zuho  pierced  him  look  upon  Jesus  as  he  hangs  upon  the 
cross.^2  jji  the  former,  the  water  of  life,  of  which  he  that  is 
athirst  is  invited  by  the  Spirit  to  take  freely,^^  is  "the  pure 
river  of  the  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of 
the  throne  of  God  and  of  the  Lamb";^^  in  the  latter,  a  simi- 
lar invitation  to  him  that  is  athirst  is  answered  by  "  rivers  of 
living  water  flowing  out  of  the  belly  of  the  believer,"  explained 
of  the  Spirit  which  they  that  believe  on  Jesus  should  receive.^-' 
In  the  former,  the  elect  144,000  bear  his  Father^ s  name  on 
their  foreheads,  while  the  apostates  are  marked  with  the 
name  of  the  beast  ;^^'  in  the  latter,  Jesus  comes  in  his  Father  s 
name  and  the  Jews  receive  him  not,  but  if  another  should  come 

^  Rev.  i.  7.  2  joi^j^  YJ_  ^Q_  3  j^gv.  xi.  7,  8. 

•*  John  V.  34,  36  ;   viii.  17,  18.        '  Rev.  v.  9.  ^  John  i.  29. 

'  Rev.  xix.  II.  8  John  i.  51.  '  Rev.  vi.  i. 

'°  John  i.  39,  46.  '1  Rev.  i.  7.  '^  John  xix.  37. 

'^  Rev.  xxii.  17.  ''*Rev.  xxii.  i.  ^'^Johnvii.  37,  39. 

"^  Rev.  xiv.  I  ;  xiii  17. 
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/;/  Jiis  ozon  name,  him  they  will  receive'  In  the  former,  the 
144,000,  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  eJiihiren  of  Israel  "follow  the 
Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth  ;  "  ^  in  the  latter,  it  is  said  with 
great  significance,  "  Behold  the  world  is  gone  after  him."  '  In 
the  former,  Jews  take  precedence  of  Gentiles,  form  a  perma- 
nent aristocracy  in  the  New  Jerusalem,  stand  upon  Mount 
Sion,  and  sing  the  new  song  which  no  man  could  learn  but 
the  144,000  which  were  redeemed  from  the  earth;*  in  the 
latter,  Gentiles  take  precedence  of  Jews,  and  worship  God, 
who  is  a  spirit,  neither  in  Jerusalem  nor  upon  Mount  Gerizim.* 
In  the  former.  Paganism,  symbolised  by  Nero  and  Babylon, 
Gog  and  Magog,  is  the  giant  adversary  of  Christianity ;  in 
the  latter,  the  resistance  proceeds  from  Judaism,  and  the  Jews 
are  the  habitual  opponents  of  Jesus.  In  the  former,  they  who 
say  they  are  Jews,  and  are  not,  but  do  lie,  are  of  the  syna- 
gogue of  Satan  ;  ^  in  the  latter,  the  Jews  themselves  are  tJie 
children  of  the  devil  and  liars  J  In  the  former,  Jesus  is  "  The 
root  and  offspring  of  David,"  who  has  "The  Key  of  David  ;  "^ 
in  the  latter,  the  Messianic  title  "  Son  of  David,"  common  to 
the  Synoptics,  is  unknown.  In  the  former,  the  saved  enter 
in  tlirongJi  the  gates  into  the  celestial  city ;  ^  in  the  latter,  Jesus 
is  the  spiritual  door  of  the  sheep.^°  In  the  former,  Messiah 
treads  the  winepress  of  the  fierceness  and  wrath  of  Almighty 
God  ;^^  in  the  latter,  Jesus  is  the  true  vine,  and  his  Father  is 
the  husbandman.^-  In  the  former,  the  exclamation,  "  //  is 
done','  is  significant  of  the  consummation  introduced  at  the 
pouring  out  of  the  Seventh  Vial  ;'^  in  the  latter,  the  death-cry, 
"  //  is  finished,"  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus  on  the  cross 
It  is  chiefly,  however,  in  doctrinal  points  that  the  divergence 
is  most  apparent,  for  whilst  the  Jesus  of  the  Apocalypse 
realizes  most  perfectly  the  Judaical  type,   the  Jesus  of  the 

'  John  V.  43.  -  Rev.  xiv.  4.  ^  John  xii.  19. 

^  Rev.  xiv.  I,  3.  ^Johniv.  21.  •"'  Rev.  ii.  9  ;  iii.  9. 

'John  viii.  44,  55.         ■''  Rev.  iii.  7  ;  xxii.  16.  '••  Rev.  xxii.  14. 

'"Johnx.  7,  9.  "  Rev.  xiv.  19,  xix.  15.  '-John  xv.  i. 

'^  Rev.  xvi.  17. 
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Fourth  Gospel  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  conception  of 
our  own  times.  The  tendencies  of  the  two  writings  may 
fairly  be  called  the  antipodes  of  theology.  They  represent 
the  very  poles  of  Christian  thought  and  speculation,  and  that 
one  man  should  simultaneously  hold  both,  or  change  after 
middle  life  from  one  phase  of  thought  to  the  other,  may  seem 
morally  impossible. 

Moreover,  the  style  and  subject  of  the  respective  books  are 
as  opposite  as  the  most  opposite  things,  creating  a  literary 
gulf  between  the  Galilean  Sibyl  and  the  Jewish  Plato  which 
it  is  hard  to  bridge  over.  The  Revelation,  it  has  been  said, 
is  the  most,  and  the  Gospel  the  least  Jewish  of  all  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  Revelation  deals  with  the  literal 
and  the  objective,  the  Gospel  with  the  mystic  and  the  spiritual. 
The  Revelation  is  narrow  and  Judaic  ;  the  Gospel,  Catholic 
and  more  comprehensive  than  even  the  Epistles  of  Paul. 
The  characteristic  features  of  the  Revelation  are  action  and 
impetuosity  ;  in  the  Gospel,  contemplation  and  serenity  reign 
supreme.  The  imaginative  and  visionary  conceptions  of  the 
former  book  are,  moreover,  completely  at  variance  with  the 
calm  and  mystical  thoughts  expressed  in  the  latter.  In  the 
Apocalypse,  Messiah  is  the  external  conqueror  of  his  enemies ; 
the  Gospel  contends  for  spiritual  victories,  and  the  reign  of 
Jesus  in  the  heart.  In  the  former,  the  kingdom  of  Messiah 
arrives  suddenly  amidst  the  convulsions  of  the  universe  and 
terrors  of  the  human  race ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  established  grad- 
ually by  the  secret  operation  of  Divine  grace  in  the  soul.  In 
the  former,  portentous  signs  falling  on  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky, 
and  river,  swarms  of  fiery  locusts  issuing  from  the  bottom- 
less pit,  and  myriads  of  unearthly  horsemen  from  beyond  the 
Euphrates,  usher  in  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord  ; 
in  the  latter,  a  mysterious  silence  is  preserved  on  the  subject 
of  the  last  things.  In  the  Apocalypse,  angels  preside  over 
natural  phenomena,  they  restrain  the  winds,  or  "  turn  the  sea 
into  blood,  or  darken  the  moon,  or  stand  in  the  sun,  or  shake 
the  stars  out  of  the  sky  ;  "  in  the  Gospel,  their  employment 
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is  rare  and  uncommon.  The  Gospel  betrays  an  acquaintance 
with  Alexandrine,  and  especially  Philonic  philosophy,  of 
which  there  is  not  a  trace  in  the  Apocalypse.  It  has  also  a 
"Valentinian  vocabulary — Life,  Grace,  Truth,  Only  begotten, 
Fnlncss" — terms  wholly  unknown  to  the  latter.  The  crude, 
uncouth,  ungrammatical,  often  scarcely  intelligible  syntax  of 
the  Revelation  stands  out,  moreover,  in  marked  contrast  to 
the  easy,  fluent,  if  not  always  classical,  Greek  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  The  Hebraisms  of  the  former  book  have  altogether 
disappeared  from  the  latter,  as  well  as  its  Jewish  modes  of 
thought  and  expression.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
hard  to  believe  that  the  same  person  could  have  been  the 
author  of  both  writings.  Supposing,  however,  that  such  a 
literary  phenomenon  were  possible,  how  is  it,  it  may  be  asked, 
that  there  are  no  signs  of  antagonism  between  the  old  and  the 
new  ideas  of  the  writer  ^  In  the  case  of  St.  Paul,  we  know 
that  his  conversion  from  Judaism  to  Christianity  was  attended 
with  a  complete  inversion  of  his  former  sentiments,  and  this 
he  presses  constantly  upon  the  minds  of  his  readers.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  writer  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  makes  no 
reference  to  a  previous  state  of  thought,  and  appears  never  to 
have  entertained  views  different  from  those  he  enunciates. 
The  composition  of  the  Gospel  after  the  Apocalypse  has  been 
described  as  something  "  psychologically  impossible."  The 
difference  between  poetry  and  prose,  the  fire  of  youth  and 
the  chill  of  age,  or  between  sentiments  incident  to  Galilean 
associations  and  the  refined  speculations  of  a  Greek  city, 
might  indeed  account  for  some  variety  of  st3^1e  and  diction, 
but  no  merely  external  circumstances  can  induce  variety  of 
theological  conception.  "  That  one  who  at  the  end  of  middle 
a""e  still  wrote  the  awkward  and  faulty  Greek  of  the  Revela- 
tion should  as  an  old  man  have  adopted  the  flowing  style  of 
the  Gospel,  is  difficult  to  understand  ;  but  that  in  extreme  old 
ao"e  he  should  have  been  inclined  and  able  to  identify  himself 
with  a  novel  mode  of  thought,  and  one  so  far  removed  from 
the  range  of  his  ideas  hitherto,  is  a  supposition  devoid  of  the 
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slightest  semblance  of  probability."  We  are  brought,  there- 
fore, to  the  conclusion  that  a  separate  authorship  must  be 
assigned  to  these  distinct  and  dissimilar  writings  ;  ecclesias- 
tical tradition  agreeing  with  internal  evidence  in  favour  of 
a  Johannean  authorship  for  the  Apocalypse,  while  it  is  less 
positive  in  assigning  the  Fourth  Gospel  ^  to  the  same  writer. 
"  No  result  of  modern  criticism  stands  more  firmly  than  this  : 
If  the  Apostle  wrote  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Epistles 
which  bear  his  name,  he  did  not  write  the  Apocalypse  ;  or,  if 
the  Apocalypse  be  his  work,  he  is  not  the  author  of  the  other 
writings." " 

'  See  Appendix. 

-  The  inversion  of  ideas  which  we  have  traced  between  the  Apocalypse 
and  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  also  apparent  between  the  Apocalypse  and  the 
First  Epistle  of  John.  In  that  Epistle  Antichrist  no  longer  assumes  the 
form  of  the  Neronic  beast  (Rev.  xvii.  16),  but  that  of  heretical  teachers 
who  "  deny  the  Father  and  the  Son  "  (i  John  ii.  22  ;  iv.  i,  3).  The  False 
Prophet  is  not  an  individual  who  procures  homage  for  the  statue  of  Nero 
(Rev.  xiii.  14),  but  "many  false  prophets  who  are  gone  out  into  the  world" 
(i  John  iv.  i).  The  spirits  which  are  "not  of  God"  are  not  spirits  of  devils 
working  miracles,  who  gather  the  kings  of  the  whole  world  to  the  battle 
of  Armageddon  (Rev.  xvi.  14),  but  "  every  spirit  that  confesseth  not  that 
Jesus  is  come  in  the  flesh"  (i  John  iv.  3). 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  EPISTLES  TO   THE   SEVEN   CHURCHES. 

TROLOGUE. 

"  The  Revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  God  gave  unto  him,  to  show 
unto  his  servants  things  which  must  shortly  come  to  pass  ;  and  he  sent 
and  signified  it  by  his  angel  unto  his  servant  John  :  Who  bare  record  of 
the  word  of  God,  and  of  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  all  things 
that  he  saw.  Blessed  is  he  that  readeth,  and  they  that  hear  the  words  of 
this  prophecy,  and  keep  those  things  which  are  written  therein  :  for  the 
time  is  at  hand." — Rev.  i.  1-3. 

THE  Revelation,^  not  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  but  of  Jesus 
Christ,  a  title  denoting  its  lofty  scope  and  origin,  is 
prefaced  by  the  declaration  that  it  was  vouchsafed  to  Jesus 
by  God  himself  for  the  purpose  of  enlightening  the  Christian 
Church  on  the  subject  of  the  immediate  future.  This  un- 
veiling of  "  things  which  must  surely  come  to  pass,"  the 
knowledge  of  which  had  hitherto  been  not  in  his  own  but  in 
his  Father's  power,^  is  transmitted  by  an  angel''  to  St.  John, 
a  faithful  servant  and  martyr  of  Jesus,  and  therefore  worthy 
to  record  whatsoever  things  he  saw  in  these  visions.  An 
especial  blessing  is  then  promised  to  the  public  reader*  of 
this  prophecy,  as  well  as  to  those  who  should  hear  and  keep 
its  sayings  ;  a  blessing  emphatically  repeated  at  the  close ^  of 
the  book,  and  for  the  same  reason,  "  For  the  time  is  at  hmid" 
— the  proximity  of  the  event  being  adduced  by  the  writer  as 
the  principal  motive  for  securing  attention  to  the  message  he 

delivers 

SALUTATION. 

"  John  to  the  seven  churches  which  arc  in  Asia  :  Grace  be  unto  you,  and 
peace,  from  him  which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which  is  to  come  ;  and 
from  the  seven   Spirits  which  are  before  his  throne  ;  and  from  Jesus 

'  diTOKoKi'^ii. 

-  Acts  i.  7  ;    I  Tim.  vi.  15  ;  Matt.  xxiv.  36  ;  Mark  xiii.  32. 

■'*  Rev.  xxii.  6.  '  o  avayivuaKiav.  '  Rev.  xxii.  7. 
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Christ,  who  is  the  faithful  witness,  and  the  first  begotten  of  the  dead,  and 
the  prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed 
us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests 
unto  God  and  his  Father  ;  to  him  be  glory  and  dominion  for  ever  and 
ever.  Amen.  Behold,  he  cometh  with  clouds  ;  and  every  eye  shall  see 
him,  and  they  also  which  pierced  him  ;  and  all  kindreds  of  the  earth 
shall  wail  because  of  him.     Even  so.  Amen." — Rev.  i.  4-7. 

The  salutation  of  the  writer,  who  distinctly  announces  him- 
self by  the  name  of  John,  follows  the  prologue.  In  common 
with  other  apostolical  writings,  it  is  coupled  with  a  benedic- 
tion which  proceeds  from  "  Him  which  is,  and  which  was,  and 
which  is  to  come,"  the  Almighty  and  eternally  living  God  : 
from  the  "  seven  spirits  which  are  before  His  throne  " — the 
seven  presence  angels^;  and  from  "Jesus  Christ,  the  faithful 
witness,  the  first  begotten  of  the  dead,  and  the  Prince  of  the 
kings  of  the  earth."  Led  away  by  an  irresistible  impulse  at 
the  mention  of  this  last  and  adorable  name,  which  appears  to 
have  had  the  effect  of  bringing  before  the  imagination  of  the 
writer  the  brilliant  hopes  with  which  it  was  associated,  he 
bursts  forth  into  one  of  those  sublime  ejaculations  which  are 
common  to  the  book,  and  exclaims  with  up-turned  gaze,  as  if 
he  actually  saw  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven,  "  Behold,  He  cometh  with  clouds,  and  every  eye  shall 
see  Him,  and  they  also  which  pierced  Him,  and  all  the 
kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  wail  because  of  Him.  Even  so, 
Amen " — the  all-absorbing  expectation  which  had  taken 
possession  of  his  soul  having  almost  the  shape  of  a  present 
and  visible  reality, 

JOHN  IN  PATMOS. 

I,  John,  who  also  am  your  brother,  and  companion  in  tribulation,  and  in 
the  kingdom  and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  in  the  isle  that  is  called 
Patmos,  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ.  I 
was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day,  and  heard  behind  me  a  great  voice, 
as  of  a  trumpet,  saying,  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last  : 
and,  What  thou  seest,  write  in  a  book,  and  send  it  unto  the  seven  churches 
which  are  in  Asia  ;  unto  Ephcsus,  and  unto  Smyrna,  and  unto  Pergamos, 

'  Zech.  iii.  9  ;  iv.  10  ;  Tobit  xii.  15. 
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and  unto  Thyatira,  and  unto  Sardis,  and  unto  Philadelphia,  and  unto 
Laodicea.  And  I  turned  to  see  the  voice  that  spake  with  me.  And  being 
turned,  I  saw  seven  golden  candlesticks  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  seven 
candlesticks  one  like  unto  the  Son  of  man,  clothed  with  a  garment  down 
to  the  foot,  and  girt  about  the  paps  with  a  golden  girdle.  His  head  and 
his  hairs  were  white  like  wool,  as  white  as  snow ;  and  his  eyes  were  as 
a  flame  of  fire  ;  and  his  feet  like  unto  fine  brass,  as  if  they  burned  in  a 
furnace  ;  and  his  voice  as  the  sound  of  many  waters.  And  he  had  in 
his  right  hand  seven  stars  :  and  out  of  his  mouth  went  a  sharp  two-edged 
sword  :  and  his  countenance  was  as  the  sun  shineth  in  his  strength. 
And  when  I  saw  him,  I  fell  at  his  feet  as  dead.  And  he  laid  his  right 
hand  upon  me,  saying  unto  me.  Fear  not  ;  I  am  the  first  and  the  last  ;  I 
am  he  that  liveth  and  was  dead  ;  and,  behold,  I  am  alive  for  evermore, 
Amen  ;  and  have  the  keys  of  hell  and  of  death.  Write  the  things  which 
thou  hast  seen,  and  the  things  which  are,  and  the  things  which  shall  be 
hereafter  ;  the  mystery  of  the  seven  stars  which  thou  sawest  in  my  right 
hand,  and  the  seven  golden  candlesticks.  The  seven  stars  are  the  angels 
of  the  seven  churches  :  and  the  seven  candlesticks  which  thou  sawest  are 
the  seven  churches. — Rev.  i.  9-20. 

The  scene  now  opens  with  John  in  Patmos,  a  small  and 
narrow  island  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  where  he  appears  to  have 
been  exiled  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  "  for  the  word  of  God  (the 
public  preaching  of  the  Gospel)  and  the  testimony  of  Jesus 
Christ."  "  In  this  ocean  solitude  he  seems  to  have  limned 
out,  under  the  influence  of  a  strong  religious  and  poetic 
transport,  a  dim  outline  of  an  imagined  history  of  the  imme- 
diate future  of  the  world,  and  to  have  given  it,  apparently 
after  his  exile  had  terminated,  the  literary  completeness 
which  characterizes  the  Johannic  Revelation."  He  tells  us 
that  he  was  "  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord's  day  "  (the  well- 
known  first  day  of  the  week),  and  heard  behind  him  a  great 
voice  as  of  a  trumpet  commanding  him  to  write  the  things 
which  he  saw,  the  things  which  arc,  and  the  things  which  are 
about  to  be  after  these ^  ("  whicJi  must  shortly  come  to  pass  Jicrc- 

'  It  has  been  thought  that  a  threefold  division  of  apocalyptic  subjects 
is  contained  in  the  words,  "  Scribe  qua  vidisti,  ct  quce  sunt,  ct  quce  post 
hcpc sunt futura"  (Beza),  separating  the  visions  into  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future — "  the  things  which  he  had  seen,"  comprising  the  appear- 
ng  of  the  glorified  Jesus  to  the  sccr  in  Patmos,  and  the  sublime  vision  of 
the  Unnamed  One  seated  on  his  heavenly  throne  ;  "  the  things  7vhich 
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after"  Sinaitic  MS.),  to  the  Seven  Churches  of  proconsular 
Asia.  Turning  to  perceive  the  voice  which  was  speaking  to 
him,  he  beholds  seven  golden  candlesticks,  explained  in  the 
book  itself  of  the  Seven  Churches,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
golden  candlesticks  one  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man.  As  might 
naturally  be  expected  from  the  title  here  given  to  Jesus,  the 
imagery  is  closely  borrowed  from  that  ancient  prophet  whose 
writings  have  given  distinct  shape  to  the  Messianic  ideas 
of  the  Apocalypse ;  the  garment  down  to  the  foot  and  the 
golden  girdle  corresponding  with  the  angelophany  of  Daniel 
X.  5  :  the  head  and  hairs  like  wool  and  white  as  snow,  agree- 
ing with  the  portraiture  of  the  Ancient  of  Days  :^  the  eyes 
like  a  flame  of  fire,  denoting  penetration,  with  the  "  lamps  of 
fire"  of  Daniel  x.  6:  the  feet  like  unto  chalcolibanus,  as  if  they 
had  been  burnt  in  a  furnace,  with  the  "  feet  like  in  colour  to 
polished  brass  "  of  the  same  prophet  ;^  and  the  voice,  loud  and 

are"  contained  in  the  first  book  of  fate  in  the  right  hand  of  Him  that  sat 
upon  the  throne,  including  events  taking  place  under  the  personal  observ- 
ation of  the  vi^riter ;  and  "  the  things  which  shall  be  hereafter^'  de- 
scribed in  the  second  book  of  fate  of  chapter  x,  evidently  as  yet  unknown 
and  future.  No  substantial  argument,  however,  in  support  of  a  system  of 
historical  interpretation  extending  over  long  periods  can  be  built  upon 
the  words  translated  "  hereafter,"  which  are  invariably  used  in  this  book, 
not  of  things  indefinitely  future,  but  of  things  immediately  consequent 
upon  others  which  had  preceded.  In  order  to  place  this  point  beyond  the 
reach  of  controversy  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  those  passages  in 
which  the  words  in  question  are  used  in  this  sense.  In  Rev.  iv.  i,  the 
words  translated  '■'■After  this"  are  in  the  end  of  the  verse  rendered 
"  Hereafter"  where  no  futurity  can  be  claimed  for  the  latter  phrase 
beyond  that  given  to  the  former  ;  so  in  Rev.  vii.  9,  and  ix.  12,  the  words 
translated  "  After  this"  and  "  hereafter"  are  used  of  events  immediately 
consecutive.  When  it  is  said  of  Satan,  Rev.  xx.  3,  that  "  After  this  he 
must  be  loosed  a  little  season,  no  long  interval  is  expected  to  elapse 
between  the  expiration  of  the  thousand  years  and  his  release,  and  the 
clause  itself,  "  Things  which  must  be  hereafter"  Rev.  iv.  i,  is  explained 
by  its  equivalent,  "  Things  which  must  shortly  be  done,"  Rev.  xxii.  6. 
Added  to  this  the  same  events  are  treated  of  in  the  first  as  well  as  in  the 
last  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  the  case 
had  it  b?en  a  prophetic  history  of  the  Church  from  the  days  of  Nero  to 
those  of  Louis  Napoleon. 

'  Dan.  vii.  9.  -  Dan.  x.  6. 
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terrible  as  the  sound  of  many  waters  or  a  great  multitude/ 
with  "  the  voice  of  his  words  like  the  voice  of  a  multitude."  - 
Besides  those  taken  from  the  Book  of  Daniel,  other  features 
are  added  of  a  more  strictly  Christian  shape,  such  as  the 
seven  stars  in  his  right  hand,  expressive  of  the  protection 
afforded  to  the  Seven  Churches ;  the  two-edged  sword  out  of 
his  mouth  symbolising  the  vengeance  with  which  Messiah 
should  smite  the  nations  ;''  and  his  countenance  as  the  sun 
shining  in  its  strength,  indicative  of  his  glorious  aspect, 
"  white  as  the  light,"  and  "  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun," 
as  He  is  said  to  have  revealed  himself  at  the  transfiguration. 
Overwhelmed  by  the  splendour  of  this  unearthly  apparition, 
the  disciple  whose  privilege  it  was  to  lie  close  to  the  breast  of 
his  beloved  Master,  falls,  like  his  Danielic  prototype,  at  his 
feet  as  dead,  unable  to  endure  the  "  excellent  glory,"  and 
needing  the  gracious  reassurance,  "  Fear  not :  I  am  the  first 
and  the  last :  I  am  He  that  liveth  and  was  dead  :  and  behold, 
I  am  alive  for  evermore.  Amen  :  and  have  the  keys  of  hell 
and  of  death." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  is  seen  in  vision  :  "  in  the 
Spirit."*  The  seer  is  not  describing  objective  realities  which 
presented  themselves  to  his  waking  senses,  but  scenes  which 
floated  through  his  transported  imagination  as,  rapt  in  pro- 
phetic gaze,  he  brooded  over  the  present  sorrows  and  the 
future  trials  of  the  Church,  The  picture  which  is  here  so 
graphically  delineated  is  no  more  to  be  taken  literally  than 
the  seven  candlesticks  and  the  seven  stars  in  the  right  hand 
of  the  appearing  Christ,  but  is  stamped  with  the  vagueness 
common  to  visions  in  general.  It  adds  to  the  unreality  of  the 
vision  under  consideration  that  the  writer  has  invested  a  sub- 
ject which  demanded  original  treatment  with  imagery  bor- 
rowed from  the  Book  of  Daniel,  as  he  takes  the  irruption  oi 


'  Rev.  xix.  6.  -  Dan.  x.  6.  ^  Rev.  xix.  15. 

'  fv  Tu>  nvfvfiaTi,  i.e.,  under  ecstatic   intliicncc,  and  not   in   the  under- 
standing, il>  TV  vol. 
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the  armies  of  Gog  and  Magog  ^  from  Ezekiel.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  a  strict  re- 
gard for  historical  accuracy.  Exalted  above  measure  through 
the  abundance  of  the  revelations,  and  caught  up  into  the  third 
heaven  in  the  plenitude  of  prophetic  ecstasy,  the  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse  may  be  regarded  not  so  much  as  a  narrator  of 
real  and  sensible  fact,  as  a  transcendental  idealist  lifted  up  in 
the  spirit  above  mundane  things,  and  continually  hearing  be- 
hind him  "  a  great  voice  as  of  a  trumpet  talking  with  him  "  ; 
while  the  mysterious  disclosures  which  he  records  do  not  so 
much  resemble  the  outpourings  of  ordinary  inspiration  as  the 
words  which  he  had  not  the  power  of  uttering,^  mentioned  by 
St.  Paul.  And  it  is  only  when  viewed  in  this  light  that  the 
Revelation  divests  itself  of  the  charge  of  fraudulent  deception, 
and  assumes  the  character  of  a  sincere  although  fanciful  de- 
lineation of  events  which  St.  John,  in  common  perhaps  with 
most  of  his  countrymen,  supposed  to  be  at  hand  ;  sharing 
indeed  the  imperfection  consequent  upon  the  non-fulfilment 
of  its  sublime  visions,  yet  maintaining  a  dignified  attitude  as 
the  expression  of  the  latter-day  anticipations  of  the  primitive 
Church. 

THE   EPISTLES   TO   THE   SEVEN   CHURCHES. 

The  epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches  are  prefaced  by  some 
characteristic  appellative  of  Messiah  as  He  appeared  to  John 
in  Patmos,  and  are  addressed  not  so  much  perhaps  to  par- 
ticular Churches  as  to  the  universal  Church  of  that  period, 
symbolised  by  the  number  "seven," — the  sacred  number  being 
employed  partly  because  it  is  one  of  perfection,  and  partly 
because  everything  in  this  book  is  done  by  sevens.^     In  the 

^   Rev.  XX.  8.  -  apprjra  pi]p.aTa. 

^  We  may  instance  the  seven  candlesticks,  the  seven  stars,  the  seven 
epistles,  seals,  trumpets,  vials,  thunders  and  plagues,  the  seven  lamps  of 
fire  which  are  the  seven  spirits  of  God,  the  seven  heads  and  crowns  of  the 
dragon,  the  seven  mountains,  and  the  seven  kings.  Not  to  insist  upon 
what  some  have  thought  to  be  a  seven-fold  arrangement  of  the  book 
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epistle  to  the  Church  at  Ephcsus,  Christ  is  described  as,  "He 
that  holdcth  the  seven  stars  in  his  right  hand,  who  walketh  in 
the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks."  ^  In  that  to 
Smyrna,  as,  "The  first  and  the  last,  which  was  dead  and  is 
alive."  2  To  Pergamos,  as,  "  He  that  hath  the  sharp  sword 
with  two  edges."  ^  To  Thyatira,  as,  "  The  Son  of  God  who 
hath  his  eyes  like  unto  a  flame  of  fire,  and  his  feet  like  unto 
fine  brass."'*  To  Sardis,  as,  "He  that  hath  the  seven  spirits 
of  God  and  the  seven  stars."  ^  To  Philadelphia,  as,  "  He  that 
is  holy  and  He  that  is  true."  ^  To  Laodicea,  as,  "  The  Amen  : 
the  faithful  and  true  witness,  ^  the  beginning  of  the  creation 
of  God." 

It  is  also  remarkable  that  a  warning  of  the  immediate 
advent  of  Christ  is  given  to  each  of  the  Seven  Churches.  To 
Ephesus  it  is  said,  "  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly."  *  To 
Smyrna,  "  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life."  ^  To  Pergamos, 
"  I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly."  ^^  To  Thyatira,  "  Hold  fast 
till  I  come."  ^^  To  Sardis,  "  I  will  come  on  thee  as  a  thief, 
and  thou  shalt  not  know  what  hour  I  will  come  upon  thee."  ^- 
To  Philadelphia,  "  Behold,  I  come  quickly."  ^^  To  Laodicea, 
"  Behold,  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock."  ^^ 

It  is,  moreover,  worthy  of  notice  that  the  symbols  employed 
in  the  epistles  to  the  Churches  recur  in  the  latter  portions  of 
the  book.  To  the  Church  of  Ephesus  it  is  said,  "To  him  that 
overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  Paradise  of  God."  ^^  To  Smyrna,"  He  that  over- 
cometh shall  not  be  hurt  of  the  second  death."  ^^     To  Perea- 


itself,  it  descends  even  to  the  consideration  of  the  half  of  this  mystical, 
number  (Rev.  xii.  14),  and  the  millennium  represents  the  rest  of  a  seventh 
day  of  a  thousand  years,  after  the  six  thousand  years  in  which  all  things 
shall  be  accomplished  are  completed  (S.  Barn.  Epist.  xii.  4-6).  To  this 
it  may  be  added  that  even  Antichrist  is  "  of  the  seven,"  and  that  the  Lamb 
has  "  seven  horns,  and  seven  eyes." 

'  Cf.  i.  12,  13.        -  Cf.  i.  17,  18.        •■'  Cf.  i.  16.         *  Cf.  i.  14,  15. 

'  Cf.  i.  16.  8  Cf.  i.  5.  '    Cf.  i.  5.  '  Rev.  ii.  5. 

"  Rev.  ii.  10.  '•'  Rev.  ii.  16.  "  Rev.  ii.  25.    '-  Rev.  iii.  3. 

'^  Rev.  iii.  u.         "  Rev.  iii.  20.         '^  Cf.  xxii.  6.     '"^  Cf.  xx.  6,  14. 
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mos,  "  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  a  new  name 
written,  which  no  man  knowcth  saving  he  that  receiveth  it."  ^ 
To  Thyatira,  "  He  that  overcometh  and  keepeth  my  works 
unto  the  end,  to  him  will  I  give  power  over  the  nations."  ^ 
To  Sardis,  "  He  that  overcometh,  the  same  shall  be  clothed  in 
white  raiment,  and  I  will  not  blot  out  his  name  out  of  the 
book  of  life."  ^  To  Philadelphia,  "  He  that  overcometh  will  I 
make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God,  and  he  shall  go  no 
more  out  ;  and  I  will  write  upon  him  the  name  of  my  God, 
and  the  name  of  the  city  of  my  God,  which  is  new  Jerusalem, 
which  Cometh  down  out  of  heaven  from  my  God  ;  and  my 
new  name."  *  To  Laodicea,  "  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I 
grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my  throne"^ — the  clause,  "  He  that 
overcometh,"  used  in  all  these  passages,  suggesting  the  idea  of 
martyrdom,  and  that  the  reward  promised  to  the  victor  is  not 
so  much  a  recompense  for  patient  endurance  under  past  trials, 
as  for  the  exercise  of  the  same  qualities  under  the  new  and 
more  terrible  conflict  which  awaited  the  Church.  If  we  add 
to  this  that  a  command  is  given  to  St.  John  to  write  to  the 
angel,  probably  the  guardian  angel,  of  every  Church,  that  in 
each  epistle  something  for,  and  something  against,  is  invariably 
introduced,  that  each  is  prefaced  by  the  words,  "  I  know  thy 
works,"  and  ends  with  a  formula  similar  to  that  employed  in 
the  Gospels,  "  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the 
spirit  saith  unto  the  churches  ;  "  it  will,  perhaps,  be  admitted 
that  the  epistles  exhibit  traces  of  carefulness  and  design  as 
well  as  of  uniformity  and  agreement  with  the  rest  of  the  book. 
The  Revelation,  moreover,  as  the  salutation  indicates,  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Seven  Churches  which  are  in  Asia ;  and  ends, 
as  it  began,  with  a  solemn  assurance  that  its  disclosures 
affect  them,*^  and  not  the  Churches  of  later  times.  It  is,  there- 
fore, impossible  to  eliminate  these  encyclical  letters  from  the 
context  which  precedes  and  follows  them,  or  to  prove  that 


'  Cf.  xxii.  4.  2  Qf  xxi.  7,  24.  Ct.  xxi.  27,  xix.  14. 

^  Cf.  xxi.  10,  ^  Cf.  XX.  4,  ^  Rev.  xxii.  16. 
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they  relate  to  subjects  distinct  from  those  which  are  enun- 
ciated in  later  portions  of  the  book. 

EPHESUS. 

"Unto  the  angel  of  the  church  of  Ephesus  write ;  These  things  saith  he 
that  holdeth  the  seven  stars  in  his  right  hand,  who  walketh  in  the  midst 
of  the  seven  golden  candlesticks  ;  I  know  thy  works,  and  thy  labour,  and 
thy  patience,  and  how  thou  canst  not  bear  them  which  are  evil :  and  thou 
hast  tried  them  which  say  they  are  apostles,  and  are  not,  and  hast  found 
them  liars  :  and  hast  borne,  and  hast  patience,  and  for  my  name's  sake 
hast  laboured,  and  hast  not  fainted.  Nevertheless,  I  have  somewhat 
against  thee,  because  thou  hast  left  thy  first  love.  Remember  therefore 
from  whence  thou  art  fallen,  and  repent,  and  do  the  first  works  ;  or  else 
I  will  come  unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  remove  thy  candlestick  out  of  his 
place,  except  thou  repent.  But  this  thou  hast,  that  thou  hatest  the  deeds 
of  the  Nicolaitanes,  which  I  also  hate.  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear 
what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches  ;  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I 
give  to  eat  of  the  tree  of  life,  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise  of 
God.'" — Rev.  ii.  1-7. 

The  epistle  to  the  Church  at  Ephesus  may  be  divided,  like 
the  rest,  into  the  two  principal  heads  of  something  for  and 
something  against.  It  is  first  commended  for  its  "  works  and 
labour  and  patience,"  qualities  expressive  of  faithful  diligence 
as  well  as  of  earnest  expectation.  It  had  also  difficulties 
peculiar  to  itself,  for  it  had  "  tried  them  which  say  they  are 
apostles,  and  are  not,  and  had  found  them  liars."  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  to  whom  these  accusations  refer,  unless  they  are 
directed  against  St.  Paul  and  his  fellow-labourers,  who  appear 
to  have  come  into  violent  collision  with  the  ultra-Jewish 
section  of  the  Christian  Church.  This  consideration  receives 
weight  from  the  fact  that  the  authority  of  Paul  at  Ephesus 
had  been  supplanted  by  that  of  John,  who,  according  to 
Irenjeus,  lived  and  worked  at  Ephesus,  and  who  is  said  by 
Polycrates  to  have  been  buried  there.^  To  this  may  be  added 
the  charge  brought  against  the  Church  at  Ephesus  that  she 
had  "left  her  first  love,"  implying  that  she  had  forsaken  Judaic 
Christianity  for  Pauline  teaching.     That  the  Jewish  party  was 

'  Eus.  H.E.  iii.  31,  v.  i\. 
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strong  at  Ephesus  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  Paul 
was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  converts  from  the  synagogue 
to  the  "school  of  one  Tyrannus,"  and  it  would  appear  that 
his  labours  for  three  years  in  that  city  had  not  been  attended 
with  favourable  results.^  It  is  therefore  by  no  means  impro- 
bable that  "  after  his  departure  "  a  reaction  should  have  taken 
place  similar  to  that  which  occurred  in  the  Churches  of  Galatia, 
a  circumstance  alluded  to  with  much  feeling  by  the  Apostle 
himself.-  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  St.  Paul  in  his 
last  journey  to  Jerusalem  "  went  by  Ephesus,"  without  assign- 
ing an  adequate  reason  for  doing  so,  and  summoned  the  elders 
of  the  Church  to  Miletus,  thereby  leaving  little  doubt  that  an 
ascendancy  had  been  gained  by  John  and  the  anti-Pauline 
party.  This  Church  is  also  commended  for  its  hatred  of  the 
deeds  of  the  Nicolaitanes,  "  which  (says  Christ)  I  also  hate." 
It  is  conceived  that  the  Nicolaitanes  were  adherents  of  Pauline 
doctrine,  and  that  this  epithet,  derived  from  a  proselyte  of  the 
city  where  Paul  achieved  his  first  successes  (Acts  vi.  5),  was 
applied  to  them  in  contempt,  as  the  term  "  Christian "  was 
applied  derisively  to  the  disciples  at  Antioch.  And  here  we 
would  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  unity  of  the  Church,  a 
dream  fondly  indulged  in  by  enthusiasts  of  the  present  day, 
was  but  of  short  duration.  Divisions  soon  began  to  declare 
themselves,  and  men  who  had  listened  to  the  Apostles  them- 
selves speedily  asserted  their  choice  of  teachers.  By  far  the 
most  serious  difference  was  that  which  separated  the  Johan- 
nine  and  Pauline  schools,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the 
acrimony  between  them  may  have  led  the  seer  of  Patmos  to 
inveigh  against  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  as  a  teacher  not 
included  within  the  sacred  college. 

A  hollow  truce,  if  indeed  we  may  give  credit  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  Acts  (a  book  clearly  written  with  the  object  of 
reconciling  the  differences  between  the  Petrine  and  Pauline 
parties),  was  concluded  between  them  when  the  leaders  of 
the  church  at  Jerusalem  gave  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  the  right 
'  Acts  xx.  29-31.  '  2  Tim.  i.  15.     i 
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hand  of  fellowship,  that  the  latter  should  go  to  the  heathen 
as  the  former  to  the  Jews;  but  this  agreement  was  neither  real 
nor  lasting.     No  long  time  elapsed  before  certain  came  from 
James  to  Antioch  to  spy  out  privily  the  Christian  liberty  of 
the  Gentile  converts,  and  from  that  time  the  breach  between 
them  assumed  a  positive  and  distinct  character.     To  such  a 
pitch  did  this  rupture  proceed,  that  Paul  withstood  Peter  to 
the  face  because  he  had  incurred  blame,  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  Barnabas  was  carried  away  with  the  dissimulation  of 
the  Jews  who  came  with   Peter,     The  jarring  sentiments  of 
the  conflicting  schools  speedily  found  vent  in  their  respective 
writings.     This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Epistles  of 
James  and  Jude  are  directed  against  heretical  teaching  which 
corresponds   with   that   ascribed   to   St.  Paul  ;    whilst  sharp 
invective  against  James,  Cephas,  and  John,  who  seemed  to  be 
"  pillars,"  and   "  somewhat  "  (it  mattered  nothing  to  Paul,  to 
whom  he  gave  place  by  subjection  no,  not  for  an  hour),  runs 
through  that  splendid  burst  of  indignant  rhetoric,  the  Epistle 
to  the  Galatians.     It  is  certain  that  the  apostleship  and  even 
the  Jewish  origin  of  Paul  were  seriously  called  in  question,  and 
that    marks   of  sensitiveness   under   calumnious   accusations 
abound  in  his  epistles.     Thus  we  find  him  saying,  as  if  in 
refutation  of  previous  insinuations  to  the  contrary,  "Am  I  not 
an  apostle  ?     Am  I  not  free  .''     Have  I  not  seen  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord  ?     Are  not  ye  my  work  in  the  Lord  .-*     If  I  be  not 
an  apostle  unto  others,  yet  doubtless  I  am  to  you  :  for  the 
seal  of  mine  apostleship  are  ye  in  the  Lord.     Mine  answer  to 
them  that  do  condemn  me  is  this."  ^     So  again,  "  I  suppose  I 
was  not  a  whit  behind  the  very  chiefest  apostles,  though  I  be 
nothing."  ^     He  is  equally  explicit   in   asserting  his  Jewish 
origin,  which  also  appears  to  have  been  seriously  denied.     I 
also  am  an  Israelite,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin.^'  ^     "  Circumcised  the  eighth  day,  of  the  stock  of 
Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  an  Hebrew  of  the  Hebrews.""* 

'   I  Cor.  ix.  1-3.  '^  2  Cor.  xi.  5;  xii.  11,  12.  '  Rom.  xi.  i. 

'  Phil.  iii.  5. 
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With  reference  perhaps  to  his  own  exclusion  by  the  twelve, 
he  says,  "Are  they  Hebrews  ?  so  am  I.  Are  they  Israelites? 
so  am  I.  Are  they  the  seed  of  Abraham  ?  so  am  I  ;  "  ^  and 
in  his  defence  before  the  Jewish  people  he  not  only  speaks  to 
them  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  but  asserts,  "  I  am  verily  a  man 
which  am  a  Jew,  born  in  Tarsus,  a  city  in  Cilicia,  yet  brought 
up  in  this  city  (Jerusalem)  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel."  ^  On  the 
other  hand  Paul's  adversaries  are  described  by  himself  as 
"grievous  wolves,"  "deceitful  workers,  "false  teachers,"  "false 
brethren,"  who,  armed  with  letters  of  recommendation  from 
Jerusalem,  controverted  his  apostleship,  impugned  his  dis- 
interestedness, derided  his  language  and  appearance;  in  short 
spared  neither  artifice  nor  calumny  in  lowering  him  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Gentile  communities  originally  founded  by 
him.  It  is,  however,  in  the  Apocalypse  that  the  acrimony 
between  these  champions  of  opposite  faiths  reaches  its  greatest 
height.  Whilst  the  followers  of  Paul  are  opprobriously  termed 
Nicolaitanes  and  Balaamites,  he  is  himself  a  false  Jew,  a  false 
apostle  ;  no  term  of  abuse  being  too  violent,  and  no  form  of 
wickedness  too  revolting,  to  point  out  the  apostate  who  is 
here  made  to  realize  to  its  full  extent  the  odium  tJicologicum 
of  the  first  century.  This  antagonism  between  the  Johannine 
and  Pauline  schools  may  be  traced  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  Churches  of  Jerusalem  and  Antioch.  The  for- 
mer consisted  chiefly  of  orthodox  Jews,  blindly  zealous  of  the 
law  of  Moses,  who  had  accepted  Judaic  Christianity,  These 
were  under  the  spiritual  guidance  of  the  original  apostles  who 
had  seen  Christ,  and  who  derived  their  commission  direct 
from  Him.  The  latter  was  composed  chiefly  of  Gentile  pro- 
selytes, to  whom  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mosaic  law  were 
distasteful,  and  whose  spiritual  teachers  had  no  claim  to  a 
place  among  the  twelve.  Hence  when  Paul  appeared  to 
assert  this  claim  for  himself,  and  declared  that  "  truly  the 
signs  of  an  apostle  were  wrought  among  them  in  all  patience, 
in  signs,  and  wonders,  and  mighty  deeds,"  it  was  only  natural 
'  2  Cor.  xi.  22.  -  Acts  xxii.  3. 
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that  this  assumption  of  apostoHc  powers  should  have  called 
forth  the  indignation  of  the  partisans  of  Judaic  Christianity. 
The  epistle,  therefore,  to  the  Church  at  Ephesus  points  to  a 
state  of  things  such  as  would  be  likely  to  exist  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  when  the  broader  and  more  catholic 
ministry  of  Paul  had  been  followed  by  the  less  liberal  teaching 
of  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish  party.  It  also  abounds,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  invective  against  Pauline  teaching,  denounces 
the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  as  an  evil  person  and  a  liar, 
calls  in  question  his  apostleship,  and  urges  his  converts  to 
repent  and  do  the  works  of  the  law  in  lieu  of  trusting  to  Paul's 
talisman  of  faith.  What  a  picture  is  here  drawn  of  the  want 
of  apostolic  unity.  How  painful  a  contrast  is  presented 
between  the  Gospel  of  the  Gentile  contained  in  the  first 
four  undoubted  epistles  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Gospel  of  the  Jew 
contained  in  the  Apocalypse.  Is  it  a  wonder  that  dissension 
is  still  rife  among  the  Churches  when  the  earliest  Church  pre- 
sented so  contagious  an  example.^ 

To  the  victor  at  Ephesus  the  reward  is  promised  of  par- 
taking of  "the  tree  of  life  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  paradise 
of  God" — an  idea  familiar  to  the  ancient  Rabbis  and  to  the 
prophet  Ezekiel.^  Dean  Milman  cites  the  Rabbinical  belief 
that  in  the  days  of  Messiah,  Israel  shall  sit  down  and  eat  in 
the  garden  of  Eden,  and  satiate  themselves  all  the  days  of  the 
world. 

SMYRNA. 

"And  unto  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Smyrna  write;  These  things  saith 
the  first  and  the  last,  which  was  dead,  and  is  ahve  ;  I  know  thy  works, 
and  tribulation,  and  poverty  (but  thou  art  rich  j,  and  I  know  the  blasphemy 
of  them  which  say  they  are  Jews,  and  are  not,  but  arc  the  synagogue  of 
Satan.  Fear  none  of  those  things  which  thou  shalt  suffer  :  behold,  the 
devil  shall  cast  some  of  you  into  prison,  that  yc  may  be  tried  ;  and  ye 
shall  have  tribulation  ten  days  :  be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will 
give  thee  a  crown  of  life.  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the 
Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches  ;  He  that  overcometh  shall  not  be  hurt  of 
the  second  death." — Rev.  ii.  8-11. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  epistle  to  the  Church  at  Smyrna 

'  Ezek.  xlvii.  12. 
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which  demands  particular  attention.     Like  the  rest,  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  it  is  placed  are  those  of  tribulation,  and 
particular  mention  is  made  of  its  "  poverty,"  arising  probably 
from  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  excommunicated  per- 
sons.'    The  exclusive  spirit  manifested  in  this  epistle  betrays 
itself  in  the  mention  of  "  the  blasphemy  of  them  which  say 
they  are  Jews,  and  are  not,  but  are  the  synagogue  of  Satan," 
a  passage  contrasting  sharply  with  the  more  liberal  sentiments 
of  Paul,  with  whom  "  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is 
neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female;  for  ye 
all  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus."  ^     From  the  consideration  of  past 
and  present  trials  the  writer  proceeds  to  anticipate  others 
shortly  to  come,  and  the  Church  of  Smyrna  is  bid  not  to  fear 
what  it  is  about  to  suffer  in  the  great  Antichristian  tribulation 
then  thought  to  be  fast  approaching.     "  The  devil  {it  is  said) 
is  about  to  cast  some  of  you  into  prison,  that  ye  may  be 
tried  ;  and  ye  shall  have  tribulation  ten  days"— an  indefinite 
period  (cf  Dan.  i.  14,  20).     That  this  Satanic  persecution  was 
to  exceed  that  which  had  preceded  may  be  inferred  from  the 
exhortation  to  be  "  faithful  unto  death,  and  they  should  re- 
ceive the  crown  of  life."  ^     In  addition  to  this  the  reward  is 
held  out  to  the  victor  of  immunity  from  "  the  second  death, 
which    is    the   lake   of  fire  "—the   especial  privilege   of  the 
martyrs  who  should  have  part  in  the  first  resurrection. 

PERGAMOS. 

"And  to  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Pergamos  write ;  These  things  saith 
he  which  hath  the  sharp  sword  with  two  edges  ;  I  know  thy  works,  and 
where  thou  dwellest,  even  where  Satan's  seat  is  :  and  thou  holdest  fast 
my  name,  and  hast  not  denied  my  faith,  even  in  those  days  wherein 
Antipas  was  my  faithful  martyr,  who  was  slain  among  you,  where  Satan 
dwelleth.  But  I  have  a  few  things  against  thee,  because  thou  hast  there 
them  that  hold  the  doctrine  of  Balaam,  who  taught  Balac  to  cast  a 
stumbling-block  before  the  children  of  Israel,  to  eat  things  sacrificed  unto 
idols,  and  to  commit  fornication.     So  hast  thou  also  them  that  hold  the 


Heb.  X.  34.  "  Gal.  iii.  28  ;  Rom.  x.  12  ;  i  Cor.  xii.  13. 

•■'  James  i.  12  ;  Ignat.  ad  Polycarp,  epist.  i.  12. 
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doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitancs,  which  thing  I  hate.  Repent  ;  or  else  I  will 
come  unto  thee  quickly,  and  will  fight  against  them  with  the  sword  of  my 
mouth.  He  that  hath  an  car,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
churches ;  To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  give  to  eat  of  the  hidden  manna, 
and  will  give  him  a  white  stone,  and  in  the  stone  a  new  name  written, 
which  no  man  knoweth  saving  he  that  rcceivcth  it." — Rev.  ii.  12-17. 

Pergamos  is  described  as  the  scat  (or  throne)  of  Satan, 
"  where  Satan  dwelleth  " — an  allusion,  it  may  be,  to  the  wor- 
ship of  .^sculapius,  whose  symbol  of  a  serpent  was  peculiarly 
suggestive  of  Satan.  The  merit  is  ascribed  to  this  Church  of 
not  having  denied  the  Christian  faith  at  a  season  of  persecu- 
tion, "in  those  days  wherein  Antipas,  my  faithful  martyr, 
was  slain  among  you,  where  Satan  dwelleth."  Strenuous 
efforts  have  been  made  to  acquire  some  knowledge  of  this 
martyrdom,  but  like  many  other  events  alluded  to  in  the 
Apocalyse  which  were  familiar  to  the  writer,  it  has  hitherto 
escaped  research.  Some  have  thought  that  St.  John  here 
refers  to  the  murder  of  Stephen,  in  which  Paul  took  a  pro- 
minent part,  and  to  which  he  is  made  to  allude  almost  in  the 
words  of  the  Apocalypse.^  The  Alexandrine  version  renders 
the  passage,  "  And  in  those  days  was  Antipas  my  witness,  my 
faithful  one,  who,"  etc.  ;  the  clause  "  where  Satan  dwelleth  " 
denoting  the  wickedness  of  those  "  of  the  synagogue  of  Satan  " 
(ii.  9 ;  iii.  9)  who  committed  the  act,  and  the  phrase  "  those 
days  "  pointing  to  an  event  which  had  previously  taken  place. 
On  the  other  hand,  this  Church  is  blamed  for  holding  the 
doctrine  of  Balaam,  called  by  St.  Jude  "  The  error  of  Balaam," 
and  by  the  author  of  the  second  Petrine  Epistle,  "  The  way  of 
Balaam."  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  seer  of  Patmos  had 
still  in  view  the  teaching  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, and  that  allusion  is  here  made  to  the  permission  given 
by  St.  Paul  to  his  followers  to  frequent  feasts  held  in  heathen 
temples,  and  to  eat  whatsoever  was  set  before  them,  asking  no 
question  for  conscience  sake."  Under  certain  restrictions,  the 
Apostle  allowed  this  practice,  which,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
customary  to  offer  every  animal  in  sacrifice  before  it  was 
'  Acts  xxii.  20.  -  I  Cor.  x.  27,  28. 
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eaten,  could  hardly  be  avoided,  unless,  indeed,  the  Gentile 
converts  were  to  "  go  out  of  the  world  altogether."  It  is  also 
probable  that  by  these  terms  of  reproach  reference  is  made  to 
the  permission  given  by  St.  Paul  to  his  converts  to  intermarry 
with  Gentiles,  an  offence  which  seemed  analogous  to  that  of 
Balaam  the  heathen  seer,  who  enticed  the  Israelites  to  whore- 
dom and  idolatry,  and  who  is  here  selected  as  a  "  true  type  of 
Paul,  the  advocate  of  mixed  marriages  and  feastings  in  idola- 
trous temples."  This  Church,  like  that  of  Ephesus,  is  also 
accused  of  holding  the  doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitanes  ^  (what- 
ever that  might  have  been),  "which  thing,"  says  Jesus,  "I 
hate." 

The  epistle  concludes  with  a  promise  to  him  that  over- 
cometh  of  the  "hidden  manna,"  and  the  "white  stone"  in- 
scribed with  the  new  name.  By  the  former,  the  writer  may 
have  intended  to  show  that  the  martyrs  should  partake  in  the 
first  resurrection  of  "angels'  food,"  as  the  Israelites  of  old 
were  fed  by  God  Himself  in  the  wilderness ;  by  the  latter,  he 
may  have  wished  to  denote  the  privilege  of  citizenship  in  the 
New  Jerusalem. 

THYATIRA. 

"And  unto  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Thyatira  write ;  These  things  saith 
the  Son  of  God,  who  hath  his  eyes  like  unto  a  flame  of  fire,  and  his  feet 
are  like  fine  brass ;  I  know  thy  works,  and  charity,  and  service,  and  faith, 
and  thy  patience,  and  thy  works  ;  and  the  last  to  be  more  than  the  first. 
Notwithstanding  I  have  a  few  things  against  thee,  because  thou  sufferest 
that  woman  Jezebel,  which  calleth  herself  a  prophetess,  to  teach  and  to 
seduce  my  servants  to  commit  fornication,  and  to  eat  things  sacrificed  unto 
idols.  And  I  gave  her  space  to  repent  of  her  fornication ;  and  she  re- 
pented not.  Behold,  I  will  cast  her  into  a  bed,  and  them  that  commit 
adultery  with  her  into  great  tribulation,  except  they  repent  of  their  deeds. 
And  I  will  kill  her  children  with  death  ;  and  all  the  churches  shall  know 
that  I  am  he  which  searcheth  the  reins  and  hearts  :  and  I  will  give  unto 
every  one  of  you  according  to  your  works.     But  unto  you  I  say,  and  unto 

^  It  is  probable  that  the  sect  of  the  Nicolaitanes  owes  its  origin  to 
Nicolas,  "  a  proselyte  of  Antioch,"  a  partisan  of  Paul  who  founded  the 
Church  in  that  city.  The  word  Nicholas  (conqueror  of  the  people)  bears 
a  close  affinity  to  Balaam  (conqueror  of  the  people),  and  the  doctrines  may 
have  been  similar. 
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the  rest  in  Thyatira,  as  many  as  have  not  this  doctrine,  and  which  have 
not  known  the  depths  of  Satan,  as  they  speak  ;  I  will  put  upon  you  none 
other  burden.  But  that  which  ye  have  already  hold  fast  till  I  come. 
And  he  that  overcometh,  and  kecpeth  my  works  unto  the  end,  to  him  will 
I  give  power  over  the  nations  ;  and  he  shall  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron  ; 
as  the  vessels  of  a  potter  shall  they  be  broken  to  shivers  :  even  as  I  re- 
ceived of  my  Father.  And  I  will  give  him  the  morning  star.  He  that 
hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches." — Rev. 
ii.  18-29. 

In  common  with  the  preceding  epistles,  that  to  Thyatira' 
conveys  the  impression  that  the  Jewish  Christians  of  that  city, 
having  been  seduced  by  a  false  teacher,  had  departed  from  a 
first  faith.  As  the  Church  of  Ephesus  had  "tried  them  which 
say  they  are  apostles, and  are  not,  and  had  found  them  liars;" 
as  that  of  Smyrna  had  experienced  "  the  blasphemy  of  them 
which  say  they  are  Jews,  and  are  not,  but  are  the  synagogue  of 
Satan  ;  "  as  that  of  Pergamos  had  those  that  held  "  the  doctrine 
of  Balaam,"  and  that  of  the  Nicolaitanes ;  so  is  the  accusa- 
tion brought  against  the  Church  of  Thyatira,  that  she  suffered 
that  woman  Jezebel,  who  calleth  herself  a  prophetess,  to  seduce 
(Christ's)  servants  to  commit  fornication,  and  to  eat  things 
sacrificed  to  idols."  It  is  conceived  that  by  the  terms,  "  that 
woman  Jezebel" — {thy  wife  jfcacbcl,  Alex.,  a  name  familiar  to 
every  Jew,  and  suggestive  of  the  abominable  idolatry  of  Ahab, 
whom  "Jezebel  his  wife  stirred  up"),  the  writer  intended  to 
denounce  the  pernicious  doctrines  of  a  female  disciple  of  Paul, 
who  was  to  the  Church  at  Thyatira  what  his  Sidonian  spouse 
was  to  Ahab.  The  connection  of  this  false  teacher  with  the 
city  of  Thyatira  naturally  points  to  Lydia,  a  pious  woman  of 
that  city,  converted  to  Christianity  by  Paul,  to  whose  house 
the  disciples  were  wont  to  resort,-  and  who  may  have  accom- 
panied the  Apostle  in  his  wanderings.     He  possibly  alludes 

'  Against  the  genuineness  of  this  epistle,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Revela- 
tion generally,  the  objection  was  raised  by  the  Alogi  (or  Irrationalists)  at 
the  end  of  the  second  or  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  that  John  had 
said.  "  Write  to  the  angel  of  the  church  w  hich  is  in  Thyatira,  whereas 
there  is  not  now  a  church  of  Christians  in  Thyatira." 

-  Acts  xvi.  14,  15,  40. 
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to  this  when  he  says,  "  Have  we  not  power  to  cat  and  drink  ? 
have  we  not  power  to  lead  about  a  sister,  a  wife  {i.e.,  a  Chris- 
tian wife),  as  the  brethren  of  the  Lord  and  Cephas?"^     And 
in  his  exhortation  to  the  Christian  women  at  Phihppi,"  in 
which  city   the  house  of  Lydia  was  situated,  he  probably 
addresses  her  by  the  conjugal  title  of  "true  yokefellow,"  or 
own  wife  (in  the  sense  in  which  Timothy  is  his  "own  son")'^ 
— an  interpretation  adopted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
by  Eusebius.     In  language  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  deep  irony 
it  is  asserted  of  this  new  Jezebel  that  she  "calleth  herself  a 
prophetess" — an  office  not  unfrequently  exercised  by  Christian 
women  (Acts  ii.  17  ;  xxi.  9) ;  and  the  charge  preferred  against 
her  of  seducing  Christ's  servants  to  commit  fornication,  and 
to  eat  things  sacrificed  unto  idols,  is  the  same  as  that  made 
against  the  Balaamites  of  the  Church  of  Pergamos.     A  re- 
ference to  Pauline  doctrine  may  also  be  seen  in  an  allusion  to 
an  expression  familiarly  employed  by  the  Apostle.     He  had 
been  wont  to  call  his  revelations  "  The  deep  things  of  God":* 
in  a  spirit  of  sarcastic  irony,  they  are  here  called  "  The  depths 
of  Satan,  as  they  (the  false  teachers)  say."     The  bed  of  afflic- 
tion in  which  she  is  to  be  cast,  as  well  as  the  death  with  which 
her  proselytes  are  to  be  killed  (an  evident  allusion  to  the 
miserable  end  of  the  sorceress  "  whose  whoredoms  and  whose 
witchcrafts  were  so  many"),^  may  refer  to  the  punishment  to 
be  inflicted  upon  herself,  and   upon   those  who  had   been  se- 
duced by  her  idolatrous  practices,  at  the  Advent  of  Messiah, 
when,  like    another   Jehu,    he   should    "  give   to    every   one 
according  to  his  works."     It  is  promised  to  those  which  have 
not  this  doctrine,  that  no  other  burden  should  be  put  upon 
them  but  that  which  they  have  already  ;  a  passage  elsewhere 
closely  imitated,^  in  which  not  only  the  charge  to  the  Gentile 
converts  to  abstain  from  meats  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols 
and    from    fornication,  but   the    command  of   the  Spirit    to 
the  Churches  is  reproduced  in  that  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the 

1   I  Cor.  ix.  4,  5.  -  Phil.  iv.  1-3.  ^  i  Tim.  i.  2. 

*  I  Cor.  ii.  10.  '=  2  Kings  ix.  22.  "  Acts  xv.  28,  29. 
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Council.  The  concluding  injunction,  "  Hold  fast  till  I  come," 
or,  as  the  same  idea  of  proximity  is  intimated  by  the  words 
"  Unto  the  end,"  denotes  an  interval  of  the  briefest  kind 
between  the  promise  of  the  Advent  and  its  fulfilment,  and,  as 
in  other  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  makes  that  event 
synchronical  with  the  final  consummation  of  all  things. 

To  the  victor  at  Thyatira  the  promise  is  made  of  "  power 
over  the  nations,"  and  of  ability  to  "  rule  them  with  a  rod 
of  iron."  These  gross  and  literal  conceptions  of  a  stern  and 
wide-spread  dominion  to  be  exercised  by  Messiah  and  his 
saints  over  the  heathen  world  are  to  be  traced  to  similar 
views  enunciated  in  the  Books  of  Enoch  and  Daniel,  and 
present  features  at  variance  with  "  transcendental  philosophies 
and  imaginative  theories  "  respecting  the  spiritual  nature  of 
the  kingdom  whose  advent  was  proclaimed  by  Jesus. 

Besides  the  privilege  of  supremacy  over  the  less  favoured 
Gentiles,  the  promise  is  made  to  "  him  that  ovcrcomcth  "  of 
the  gift  of  "  the  morning  star,"  a  gift  significant  of  the  splen- 
dour of  those  who  should  attain  unto  the  first  resurrection, 
and  conveying  the  idea  of  a  sameness  of  reward  with  Messiah 
himself! 

SARDIS. 

"  And  unto  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Sardis  write  ;  These  things  saith 
he  that  hath  the  seven  Spirits  of  God,  and  the  seven  stars  ;  I  know  thy 
works,  that  thou  hast  a  name  that  thou  Hvest,  and  art  dead.  Be  watchful, 
and  strengthen  the  things  which  remain,  that  arc  ready  to  die  :  for  I  have 
not  found  thy  works  perfect  before  God.  Remember  therefore  how  thou 
hast  received  and  heard,  and  hold  fast,  and  repent.  If  therefore  thou 
shalt  not  watch,  I  will  come  on  thee  as  a  thief,  and  thou  shalt  not  know 
what  hour  I  will  come  upon  thee.  Thou  hast  a  few  names  even  in  Sardis 
which  have  not  defiled  their  garments  ;  and  they  shall  walk  with  me  in 
white  :  for  they  are  worthy.  He  that  overcometh,  the  same  shall  be 
clothed  in  white  raiment  ;  and  I  will  not  blot  out  his  name  out  of  the 
book  of  life,  but  I  will  confess  his  name  before  my  Father,  and  before  his 
angels.  He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
churches." — Rev.  iii.  i-6. 

Jesus  is  represented    as  addressing    the  Sardian    Church 
'  Rev.  xxii.  i6. 
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under  the  title  of  him  that  hath  "  the  seven  Spirits  of  God  and 
the  seven  stars."  ^  The  latter  of  these  symbols  is  explained 
in  the  book  itself  so  that  nothing  more  need  be  said.  "  The 
seven  Spirits  of  God  "  associated  in  the  salutation  with  the 
Almighty  Father  and  with  Jesus  Christ,  and  described  as 
standing  before  the  throne  in  the  attitude  of  ministering 
spirits,-  may  be  interpreted  of  "  the  seven  holy  angels  which 
present  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  and  which  go  in  and  out 
before  the  glory  of  the  Holy  One,"^  called  by  St.  Paul  "The 
elect  angels,"  and  by  St.  Luke,  "  The  angels  of  God." 

The  charge  preferred  against  the  Church  of  Sardis  is  of  a 
graver  kind  than  those  laid  against  previously  mentioned 
Churches,  and  with  partial  exceptions  it  is  condemned  as 
having  a  name  to  live,  but,  in  reality,  dead,  or  about  to  die. 
The  caution  solemnly  impressed  upon  this  lifeless  Church,  is, 
watchfulness.  "  In  an  hour,  such  as  ye  think  not,  the  Son  of 
Man  Cometh."  In  terms  conceived,  not  only  in  the  spirit  but 
in  the  very  letter  of  the  Gospels,  the  Apocalypse  rings  out  the 
Maran  Atha  of  the  latter  days.  "If,  therefore,  thou  shaltnot 
watch,  I  will  come  on  thee  as  a  thief,^  and  thou  shalt  not 

^  The  symbols  of  the  Apocalypse  appear  not  only  to  have  been  com- 
paratively easy  of  interpretation  to  a  contemporaneous  age,  but  are  not 
unfrequently  explained  in  the  book  itself.  Thus  "  the  seven  stars — are  the 
angels  of  the  seven  churches."  "  The  seven  candlesticks— are  the  seven 
churches."  "  The  great  dragon — (is)  that  old  serpent  called  the  Devil  and 
Satan."  "  The  waters  where  the  whore  sitteth — are  peoples,  and  multi- 
tudes, and  nations,  and  tongues."  The  Woman^s  "  that  great  city  which 
reigneth  over  the  kings  of  the  earth."  "  The  seven  heads— are  seven 
mountains  and  seven  kings."  "  The  ten  horns — are  ten  kings."  "  The 
fine  linen — is  the  righteousness  of  saints."  The  Millennial  reign — "  is  the 
first  resurrection."  "  The  lake  which  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone — is 
the  second  death." — "  Where  an  interpretation  (says  Dean  Woodhouse)  is 
expressly  given  in  the  vision,  that  interpretation  must  be  used  as  the 
key  to  the  mystery  in  preference  to  all  interpretations  suggested  by  the 
imagination  of  man." 

2  Rev.  i.  4 ;  iv.  5. 

3  Tobit  xii.  15. 

"  Matt.  xxiv.  42-44  ;    Luke  xii.  39  ;    i  Thess,  v.  2  ;   2  Pet.  iii.  10  ;  Rev. 
xvi.  15. 
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know  what  hour  I  will  come  upon  thee  " — at  even,  or  at  mid- 
night, or  at  the  cock-crowing,  or  in  the  morning. 

To  the  few  who  had  not  sullied  their  robes  by  impurity  or 
by  the  defilements  of  false  teaching,  it  is  promised  that  they 
should  be  clothed  in  white  raiment,  and  should  walk  with 
Christ  in  white,  for  they  are  worthy;^  the  colour,  the  hue  of 
victory  as  well  as  of  spotlessness,  and  indicative  of  the  glories 
of  the  first  resurrection.  And  if  to  this  the  writer  adds  the 
assurance  that  their  names  should  not  be  wiped  out  of  the 
Book  of  Life,  and  that  Messiah  would  confess  their  names 
before  his  Father,  and  before  his  angels,  it  is  because  he  con- 
ceived of  the  reward  of  the  saints  as  of  a  great  city  coming 
down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  and  of  its  blessed  inhabit- 
ants as  citizens  whose  names  were  inscribed  on  the  public 
registers,  from  which  they  could  not  be  removed  except  by 
death  or  crime. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

"  And  to  the  angel  of  the  church  in  Philadelphia  write  ;  These  things 
saith  he  that  is  holy,  he  that  is  true,  he  that  hath  the  key  of  David,  he 
that  openeth,  and  no  man  shutteth  ;  and  shutteth,  and  no  man  openeth  ; 
I  know  thy  works  :  behold  I  have  set  before  thee  an  open  door,  and  no 
man  can  shut  it  :  for  thou  hast  a  little  strength,  and  hast  kept  my  word, 
and  hast  not  denied  my  name.  Behold,  I  will  make  them  of  the  syna- 
gogue of  Satan,  which  say  they  are  Jews,  and  are  not,  but  do  lie  ;  behold, 
I  will  make  them  to  come  and  worship  before  thy  feet,  and  to  know  that 
I  have  loved  thee.  Because  thou  hast  kept  the  word  of  my  patience,  I 
also  will  keep  thee  from  the  hour  of  temptation,  which  shall  come  upon 
all  the  world,  to  try  them  that  dwell  upon  the  earth.  Behold,  I  come 
quickly :  hold  that  fast  which  thou  hast,  that  no  man  take  thy  crown. 
Him  that  overcometh  will  I  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God,  and 
he  shall  go  no  more  out :  and  I  will  write  upon  him  the  name  of  my  God, 
and  the  name  of  the  city  of  my  God,  which  is  new  Jerusalem,  which  cometh 
down  out  of  heaven  from  my  God  :  and  I  will  write  upon  him  my  new 
name.  He  that  hath  an  car,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the 
churches." — Rev.  iii.  7-13. 

The  epistle  to  the  Church  of  Philadelphia  is  remarkable 
for  its  immunity  from  the  grave  rebuke  which  marks  those 
addressed    to  Sardis    and    Laodicea.      In    the  letter  to   this 

'  Rev.  vi.  II  ;  vii.  9  ;  xix.  14. 
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Church,  Jesus  describes  himself  as  "  He  that  is  holy,  he  that  is 
true,"  i.e.,  the  real  Messiah,  and  as  "  He  that  hath  the  key  of 
David,  he  that  openeth  and  no  man  shutteth,  and  shutteth 
and  no  man  openeth  ;  "  words  used  primarily  of  Eliakim,  the 
son  of  Hilkiah,  the  treasurer  in  the  room  of  Shebna,^  and 
significant  of  authority  over  the  house  of  David,  and  of  power 
to  admit  into,  or  to  exclude  from  the  kingdom  of  Messiah. 
To  the  members  of  the  Jewish  portion  of  this  favoured  Church, 
who  are  distinguished  from  Pauline  heretics  "  of  the  synagogue 
of  Satan,  which  say  they  are  Jews,  and  are  not,  but  do  lie,"  it 
is  promised  that  "because  they  had  kept  the  word  of  his 
patience,  they  too  should  be  kept  from  the  hour  of  tempta- 
tion which  was  soon  about  to  come  upon  the  whole  habitable 
world  to  try  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth" — i.e.,  from  the  great 
Antichristian  tribulation  then  supposed  to  be  fast  approach- 
ing. That  these  perils  were  thought  to  be  of  an  immediate 
accomplishment,  may  be  inferred  from  the  introduction  of  the 
rallying  cry  of  the  Apocalypse,  "  Behold,  I  come  quickly," 
which,  like  the  Marau  Atha  of  St.  Paul,  may  have  been 
interchanged  by  the  primitive  Christians  with  a  view  of  en- 
couraging each  other  in  the  expectation  of  the  promised 
Advent;  whilst  as  a  further  indication  of  their  imminent 
character,  the  injunction  is  given,  "  Hold  fast  that  thou  hast, 
that  no  man  take  thy  crown." 

The  reward  of  perpetual  citizenship  in  the  New  and 
heavenly  Jerusalem  held  out  to  him  that  should  overcome, 
has  so  plain  a  reference  to  the  city  whose  glories  are  de- 
lineated in  the  latter  chapters  of  the  book,  as  not  only  to 
bind  the  Apocalypse  in  one  grand  dramatic  whole,  but  to 
make  it  difficult  to  believe  that  its  visions  could  ever  be 
seriously  applied  to  consecutive  events  in  the  history  of  the 
world  and  the  Church.  It  is  to  the  martyrs  of  the  Church  of 
Philadelphia,  and  not  to  martyrs  of  future  ages,  that  the 
promise  is  made,  "  I  will  make  him  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of 
my  God,  and  he  shall  go  no  more  out,  and  I  will  write  upon 

'  Isa.  xxii,  22, 
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him  the  name  of  my  God,  and  the  name  of  the  city  of  my 
God  which  is  New  Jerusalem,  which  cometh  down  out  of 
heaven  from  my  God,  and  I  will  write  upon  him  my  new 
name  ;"'  the  clause,  "I  will  make  him  a  pillar  in  the  temple 
of  my  God,"  receiving  additional  significance  from  the 
circumstance  that  Philadelphia  was  subject  to  frequent 
earthquakes,  being  among  the  twelve  cities  of  proconsular 
Asia  overthrown   by   these  calamities.'^ 

LAODICEA. 

"  And  unto  the  angel  of  the  church  of  the  Laodiceans  write  ;  These 
things  saith  the  Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  witness,  the  beginning  of  the 
creation  of  God  ;  I  know  thy  works,  that  thou  art  neither  cold  nor  not  :  I 
would  thou  wert  cold  or  hot.  So  then  because  thou  art  lukewarm,  and 
neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  will  spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth.  Because  thou 
sayest,  I  am  rich  and  increased  with  goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing ; 
and  knowest  not  that  thou  art  wretched,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and 
blind,  and  naked  :  I  counsel  thee  to  buy  of  me  gold  ti4ed  in  the  fire,  that 
thou  mayest  be  rich  ;  and  white  raiment,  that  thou  maycst  be  clothed, 
and  that  the  shame  of  thy  nakedness  do  not  appear ;  and  anoint  thine 
eyes  with  eyesalve,  that  thou  mayest  see.  As  many  as  I  love,  I  rebuke 
and  chasten  :  be  zealous  therefore,  and  repent.  Behold,  I  stand  at  the 
door,  and  knock  :  if  any  man  hear  my  voice,  and  open  the  door,  I  will 
come  in  to  him  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he  with  me.  To  him  that 
overcometh  will  I  grant  to  sit  with  me  in  my  throne,  even  as  I  also  over- 
came, and  am  set  down  with  my  Father  in  his  throne.  He  that  hath  an 
ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith  unto  the  churches." — Rev.  iii. 
14-22. 

The  accusation  brought  against  this  Church  is  that  it  was 
"neither  cold  nor  hot,"  i.e.,  that  it  was  indifferent  to  the 
superior  claims  of  Judaic  Christianity  over  Pauline  teaching. 
Laodicea  is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  as  a  city  for  which  he  had 
a  supreme  regard,  and  to  which,  although  he  had  not  visited 
it  personally,  he  had  addressed  an  epistle,  generally  supposed 
to  be  lost.'^     For  this  reason   it  may  have  fallen  under  the 

^  "  R.  Samuel  filius  Nachmanni  ait  R.  Jochananeni  dixisse,  trcs  ap- 
pellari  nomine   Dei  S.B.,  justos  (Isa.  xliii.  7),  Messiam  (Jer.  xxiii.  6), 
Hierosolyma  (Ezek.  xlviii.  35)." — Bava  Bathra,  75,  2. 
Tac.  Aim.  ii.  47. 

^  Col.  ii.  I  ;  iv.  15,  t6. 
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censure  of  St.  John,  and  the  threat  is  uttered,  "  Because  thou 
art  lukewarm,  and  neither  cold  nor  hot,  I  will  (soon)  spue 
thee  out  of  my  mouth."  The  rebuke  of  the  Laodicean  Church 
is  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  deep  irony.  "  Because  thou  sayest 
I  am  rich,  and  am  become  wealthy,  and  have  need  of  no- 
thing, and  knowest  not  that  thou  art  the  wretched,  and  the 
pitiable  one,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked.  I  advise  thee 
to  buy  from  me  gold  burnt  from  the  fire  that  thou  mayest  be 
rich,  and  white  garments  that  thou  mayest  be  clothed,  and 
that  the  shame  of  thy  nakedness  be  not  made  manifest,  and 
eyesalve  to  anoint  thine  eyes  that  thou  mayest  see  ;"  a  rebuke 
most  probably  directed  against  the  wealth  oi  the  city,  on 
which  the  inhabitants  prided  themselves.  Like  the  rest  of 
these  epistles  it  closes  with  the  announcement  of  the  speedy 
Advent  of  Messiah  under  the  figure,  common  to  the  Gospels, 
of  a  supper,  or  marriage  feast,  to  which  the  elect  are  invited 
at  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom.  "  Behold,  I  stand  at  the 
door  and  knock  :  if  any  man  hear  my  voice  and  open  the 
door,  I  will  come  in  to  him,  and  will  sup  with  him,  and  he 
with  me."  The  promise  made  to  the  conqueror  at  Laodicea 
to  "  sit  with  Messiah  upon  his  throne,  even  as  he  overcame 
and  is  set  down  with  his  Father  in  his  throne,"  (hence 
called  "  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb,"  ^)  is  significant  of 
the  dominion  to  be  exercised  by  Jesus  and  his  saints  over 
the  nations  of  the  heathen  world,  when,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  Book  of  Enoch,  "  The  Son  of  Man  will  share  the  throne 
of  God's  majesty,  and  kings,  and  princes  will  worship  him 
and  invoke  his  mercy." 

The  general  purport  of  these  epistles,  besides  their  grave 
rebuke  of  heretical  doctrine,  appears  to  be  to  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Church  of  that  period  to  the  momentous  events 
which  were  shortly  about  to  happen  at  the  Advent  of  Messiah. 
This  is  the  leading  thought  which  runs  like  a  thread  through 
these  encyclical  letters,  and  which  also  underlies  every  Seal, 
Trumpet,  and  Vial  throughout  the  book.     It  is  the  call  to 

'  Rev.  xxii.  3. 
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sleepless  vigilance  so  common  to  the  rest  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  solemn  and  unceasing  warning  to  the  Church 
to  be  "ready"  for  the  coming  of  her  Lord,  that  he  might 
"  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  Church,  not  having  spot, 
or  wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing."  ^  "  The  Spirit  and  the  Bride 
say  Come."  "  He  that  hath  an  car  let  him  hear  what  the 
Spirit  saith  unto  the  Churches." 

'  Ephes.  V.  27. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE   FIRST   SIX   SEALS. 

"After  this  I  looked,  and,  behold,  a  door  was  opened  in  heaven  :  and 
the  first  voice  which  I  heard  was  as  it  were  of  a  trumpet  talking  with  me  ; 
which  said,  Come  up  hither,  and  I  will  shew  thee  things  which  must  be 
hereafter.  And  immediately  I  was  in  the  spirit  :  and,  behold,  a  throne 
was  set  in  heaven,  and  one  sat  on  the  throne.  And  he  that  sat  was  to 
look  upon  like  a  jasper  and  a  sardine  stone  :  and  there  was  a  rainbow 
round  about  the  throne,  in  sight  like  unto  an  emerald.  And  round  about 
the  throne  were  four  and  twenty  seats  :  and  upon  the  seats  I  saw  four 
and  twenty  elders  sitting,  clothed  in  white  raiment ;  and  they  had  on 
their  heads  crowns  of  gold.  And  out  of  the  throne  proceeded  lightnings 
and  thunderings  and  voices  :  and  there  were  seven  lamps  of  fire  burning 
before  the  throne,  which  are  the  seven  Spirits  of  God.  And  before  the 
throne  there  was  a  sea  of  glass  like  unto  crystal  :  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
throne,  and  round  about  the  throne,  were  four  beasts  full  of  eyes  before 
and  behind.  And  the  first  beast  was  like  a  lion,  and  the  second  beast 
like  a  calf,  and  the  third  beast  had  a  face  as  a  man,  and  the  fourth  beast 
was  like  a  flying  eagle.  And  the  four  beasts  had  each  of  them  six  wings 
about  him ;  and  they  were  full  of  eyes  within  :  and  they  rest  not  day  and 
night,  saying.  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  was,  and  is, 
and  is  to  come.  And  when  those  beasts  give  glory  and  honour  and 
thanks  to  him  that  sat  on  the  throne,  who  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  the 
four  and  twenty  elders  fall  down  before  him  that  sat  on  the  throne,  and 
worship  him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  and  cast  their  crowns  before 
the  throne,  saying,  Thou  art  worthy,  O  Lord,  to  receive  glory  and  honour 
and  power  :  for  thou  hast  created  all  things,  and  for  thy  pleasure  they 
are  and  were  created.  And  I  saw  in  the  right  hand  of  him  that  sat  on 
the  throne  a  book  written  within  and  on  the  backside,  sealed  with  seven 
seals.  And  I  saw  a  strong  angel  proclaiming  with  a  loud  voice.  Who 
is  worthy  to  open  the  book,  and  to  loose  the  seals  thereof?  And  no 
man  in  heaven,  nor  in  earth,  neither  under  the  earth,  was  able  to  open 
the  book,  neither  to  look  thereon.  And  I  wept  much,  because  no  man 
was  found  worthy  to  open  and  to  read  the  book,  neither  to  look  thereon. 
And  one  of  the  elders  saith  unto  me.  Weep  not :  behold,  the  Lion  of 
the  tribe  of  Juda,  the  Root  of  David,  hath  prevailed  to  open  the  book, 
and  to  loose  the  seven  seals  thereof.  And  I  beheld,  and,  lo,  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne  and  of  the  four  beasts,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
elders,  stood  a  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain,  having  seven  horns  and  seven 
eyes,  which  are  the  seven  Spirits  of  God  sent  forth  into  all  the  earth. 
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And  he  came  and  took  the  book  out  of  the  right  hand  of  him  that 
sat  upon  the  throne.  And  when  he  had  taken  the  book,  the  four  beasts 
and  four  and  twenty  ciders  fell  down  before  the  Lamb,  having  every  one 
of  them  harps,  and  golden  vials  full  of  odours,  which  are  the  prayers  of 
saints.  And  they  sung  a  new  song,  saying,  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the 
book,  and  to  open  the  seals  thereof  :  for  thou  wast  slain,  and  hast  re- 
deemed us  to  God  by  thy  blood  out  of  every  kindred,  and  tongue,  and 
people,  and  nation  ;  and  hast  made  us  unto  our  God  kings  and  priests  : 
and  we  shall  reign  on  the  earth.  And  I  beheld,  and  I  heard  the  voice  of 
many  angels  round  about  the  throne  and  the  beasts  and  the  elders  :  and 
the  number  of  them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands 
of  thousands  ;  saying  with  a  loud  voice,  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was 
slain  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and  strength,  and  honour, 
and  glory,  and  blessing.  And  every  creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on 
the  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that 
are  in  them,  heard  I  saying,  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power, 
be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever 
and  ever.  And  the  four  beasts  said.  Amen.  And  the  four  and  twenty 
elders  fell  down  and  worshipped  him  that  livelh  for  ever  and  ever." — 
Rev.  iv.  V. 


THE  manifestation  of  the  risen  and  glorified  Jesus  to  the 
seer  of  Patmos  resulting  in  the  command  to  write  the 
Epistles  to  the  Seven  Asiatic  Churches,  may  be  considered 
the  prelude  to  the  Apocalyptic  drama.  With  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fourth  chapter  the  scene  is  changed.  "  A  door 
is  opened  in  heaven,"  and  St.  John,  "  in  the  spirit','  beholds 
things  which  must  be  hereafter  ;  i.e.,  things  immediately  con- 
.sequent  upon  the  preceding.  Rapt  in  prophetic  vision,  he 
sees  the  events  of  the  last  times  pass  before  him  in  a  series  of 
dissolving  views,  in  which  Seals  are  replaced  by  Trumpets, 
and  these  again  by  Vials,  or  bowls,  descriptive  of  the  woes 
upon  animate  and  inanimate  nature,  the  calamities  upon 
Judaea  and  Jerusalem,  the  wrath  upon  Babylon,  the  defeat  of 
Antichrist,  the  Advent  of  Messiah,  followed  in  turn  by  the 
Millennial  reign,  the  descent  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  the 
final  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God.  Pre- 
viously, however,  to  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  mystical 
drama,  St.  John  is  caught  up  into  heaven,  and  admitted  into 
\}s\Q  penetralia  of  the  celestial  temple.    In  imagination  coloured 
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'  by  figures  borrowed  from  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  he  beholds  the 
throne  of  God  encircled  by  its  emerald  rainbow/  and  the  Un- 
named One "  sitting  upon  it,  to  look  upon  as  a  jasper  and  as 
a  sardine  stone.  Around  the  throne  were  four-and-twenty 
seats,  and  upon  them  four-and-twenty  elders  sitting,  signifi- 
cant of  the  order  of  the  ministering  priests,^  engaged  in  the 
temple  worship  ;  and  seven  lamps  of  fire  were  burning  before 
the  throne,  which  are  the  seven  spirits  of  God.  Before  the 
throne  was  a  sea  of  glass  like  unto  crystal,^  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  throne,  and  round  about  the  throne  were  four  living 
creatures,'^  ^wa,  full  of  eyes  before  and  behind,^  and  they  rest 
not''  day  or  night,  saying,  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God 
Almighty,  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come.  In  the  right 
hand  of  Him  which  sat  on  the  throne  was  a  book  "written 
within  and  without,"  and  sealed  with  seven  Seals.  The  seer 
weeps  much  because  no  man  is  found  worthy  to  open  the 
book,  when,  lo,  the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  takes  the  book 
out  of  the  right  hand  of  him  that  sat  upon  the  throne,  and 

^  Ezek.  i.  28. 

2  "  Et  coUaudavi  eum  qui  non  nominatur,  et  prsEpotentem  qui  in  coelis 
habitat,  cujus  nomen  non  patefactum  est  cuiquam  mortali." — (Ascen.  Isai. 
Vatis,  vii.  37). 

^  I  Chron.  xxiv. 

■•  Ex.  xxiv.  10 ;  Zech.  iv.  10. 

^  "  After  this,  I  beheld  thousands  of  thousands,  and  myriads  of  myriads, 
and  an  infinite  number  of  people  standing  before  the  Lord  of  spirits. 
On  the  four  wings  likewise  of  the  Lord  of  spirits,  on  the  four  sides,  I  per- 
ceived others  besides  those  who  were  standing  before  him.  Their  names 
too  I  know,  because  the  angel  who  proceeded  with  me  declared  them  to 
me,  discovering  to  me  every  secret  thing.  Then  I  heard  the  voices  of 
those  upon  the  four  sides  magnifying  the  Lord  of  glory.  The  first  is  the 
merciful,  the  patient,  the  holy  Michael.  The  second  is  he  who  presides 
over  every  suffering  and  every  affliction  of  the  sons  of  men,  the  holy 
Raphael.  The  third  who  presides  over  all  that  is  powerful,  is  Gabriel. 
And  the  fourth  who  presides  over  repentance  and  the  hope  of  those  who 
shall  inherit  eternal  life,  is  Phanuel.  These  are  the  four  angels  of  the 
Most  High  God,  and  their  four  voices  which  at  that  time  I  heard."— (Book 
of  Enoch,  xl.) 

"  Ezek.  i.  4;  x.  12. 

"  "  Without  sleeping,"  Book  of  Enoch,  xxxix. 
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amidst  the  triumphant  acclamations  of  earth  and  heaven  pre- 
pares to  break  the  seals. ^ 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  first  four  Seals  that  they  are 
introduced  respectively  by  one  of  the  four  living  creatures 
which  stand  in  the  presence  of  God,  that  they  each  have  the 
common  emblem  of  a  horse  and  horseman,  that  they  refer  to 
a  common  subject,  as  is  usual  in  this  book  whenever  the 
mysterious  number  "  seven "  is  divided  into  "  four "  and 
"  three,"  and  that  they  are  prefaced  (with,  perhaps,  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first)  not  as  in  our  English  version,  by  the 
words  "  Come  and  sec  ;  "  but  by  the  significant  word.  Come, 
denoting  at  once  the  impatience  of  the  writer,  and  the  near- 
ness of  the  event.  Without  dwelling  too  much  upon  par- 
ticulars, or  straining  the  symbols  of  a  figurative  book  like 
the  Apocalypse  beyond  their  legitimate  meaning,  we  shall 
expect  to  find  under  each  Seal  a  basis  of  real  or  supposed 
fact,  the  remaining  parts  being  subsidiary,  and,  as  it  were, 
helps  to  finish  out  the  picture. 

THE  FIRST  SEAL. 

"  And  I  saw  when  the  Lamb  opened  one  of  the  seals,  and  I  heard,  as 
it  were  the  noise  of  thunder,  one  of  the  four  beasts  saying,  Come  and  see. 
And  I  saw,  and  behold  a  white  horse  :  and  he  that  sat  on  him  had  a  bow  ; 
and  a  crown  was  given  unto  him  :  and  he  went  forth  conquering,  and  to 
conquer." — Rev.  vi.  i,  2. 

'  "And  again  I  heard  a  voice  saying  unto  me,  I  will  command  the 
Lamb  to  come  before  me,  and  I  will  say.  Who  shall  open  this  book  ? 
And  all  the  multitude  of  angels  shall  answer.  Let  this  book  be  given  to 
the  Lamb  to  open  it.  And  then  I  will  command  the  book  to  be  opened. 
And  when  he  shall  open  the  first  Seal,  the  stars  of  heaven  shall  fall  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom.  And  when  he  shall  open  the  second  Seal,  the 
moon  shall  be  darkened  and  there  shall  be  no  light  in  her.  And  when  he 
shall  open  the  third  Seal,  the  light  of  the  sun  shall  be  restrained,  and 
there  shall  not  be  light  upon  the  earth.  And  when  he  shall  open  the 
fourth  Seal,  the  heavens  shall  be  dissolved,  and  the  air  shall  be  unfurnished 
(with  stars).  And  when  he  shall  open  the  fifth  Seal,  the  earth  shall  be 
rent  asunder,  and  all  the  judgment  places  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth 
shall  be  revealed.  And  when  he  shall  open  the  sixth  Seal,  Hades  shall 
be  uncovered." — Apocryphal  Apocalypse  of  yohn,  19. 
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The  first  four  Seals  having  each  the  emblem  of  a  horse  and 
horseman,  and  being  introduced  by  one  of  the  four  living 
creatures  with  the  emphatic  words  "  Come  and  see,"  demand 
similar  interpretation,  and  require  to  be  applied  to  the  same 
individuals  or  powers.  They  refer  to  a  period  connected  with 
conquest,  war,  famine,  and  pestilence,  such  as  marked  the 
time  when  the  Roman  power  began  to  make  itself  felt  over 
Judea.  The  emblem  of  a  horse,  by  which  the  first  as  well  as 
the  others  is  distinguished,  is  significant  of  the  Roman  nation. 
The  colour  white,  denotes  victory  and  triumph.  The  bow  in 
the  hand  of  the  rider  is  emblematical  of  success.  The  crown 
suggests  the  idea  that  his  efforts  would  be  rewarded  with 
imperial  dignity  ;  and  his  going  forth  "  conquering  and  to 
conquer,"  that  he  would  persevere  in  his  glorious  career  till 
he  had  overcome  all  opposition. 

If  an  historical  interpretation  of  this  symbol  be  admissible, 
it  would  seem  to  point  to  Vespasian  as  the  champion  who  at 
that  time  went  forth  to  victory,  and  who,  at  Nero's  death,  was 
saluted  Emperor  by  the  legions.  Josephus  abundantly  testi- 
fies that  success  everywhere  followed  the  irresistible  armies  of 
Rome.  This  is  commemorated  to  this  day  by  the  triumphal 
arch  of  Titus,  and  by  a  medal  representing  a  female  figure 
weeping  under  a  palm  tree,  with  the  motto,  Jndcna  devicta. — 
Judea  conquered. 

THE  SECOND  SEAL. 

"  And  when  he  had  opened  the  second  seal,  I  heard  the  second  beast  say, 
Come  and  see.  And  there  went  out  another  horse  that  was  red  :  and 
power  was  given  to  him  that  sat  thereon  to  take  peace  from  the  earth,  and 
that  they  should  kill  one  another  :  and  there  was  given  unto  him  a  great 
sword." — Rev.  vi.  3,  4. 

"  The  red  horse  and  his  sword-bearing  rider  (says  Victor- 
inus)  represent  those  woes  which  are  predicted,  and  of  which 
we  read  in  the  Gospel,  '  Nation  shall  rise  against  nation,  and 
kingdom  against  kingdom,  and  there  shall  be  great  earth- 
quakes.'     This    is  the  red    horse."      It   would,    perhaps,    be 
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difficult  to  come  nearer  to  the  meaning  of  the  symbol  than 
this  earliest  commentator  on  the  Apocalypse  has  already 
done.  It  is  well  known  that  the  period  we  have  assigned  for 
the  composition  of  the  book  was  marked  by  sanguinary  and 
almost  universal  wars.  The  Roman  empire  from  Gaul  to  the 
Euphrates  was  convulsed  by  struggles  for  the  imperial  crown. 
Judea  lay  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  and 
the  words  of  Jesus  seemed  to  receive  a  literal  fulfilment,  "  I 
came  not  to  send  peace  on  earth  but  a  sword."  It  is  probable 
that  the  political  distractions  at  that  time  convulsing  the  earth 
may  have  been  regarded  as  indications  of  the  approaching 
Advent,  and  may  have  given  shape  to  the  still  more  terrible 
calamities  which  were  expected  to  follow. 


THE    THIRD   SEAL. 

"  And  when  he  had  opened  the  third  seal,  I  heard  the  third  beast  say, 
Come  and  see.  And  I  beheld,  and  lo  a  black  horse  ;  and  he  that  sat 
on  him  had  a  pair  of  balances  in  his  hand.  And  I  heard  a  voice  in  the 
midst  of  the  four  beasts  say,  A  measure  of  wheat  for  a  penny,  and  three 
measures  of  barley  for  a  penny;  and  sec  thou  hurt  not  the  oil  and  the 
wine." — Rev.  vi.  5,  6. 

The  third  Seal  is,  beyond  doubt,  indicative  of  famine,  one 
of  the  terrible  precursors  of  Messiah's  Advent.  The  colour  of 
the  horse,  black,  is  significant  of  mourning  and  distress  :  the 
rider  holding  in  his  hands  a  pair  of  balances  for  the  purpose 
of  measuring  and  weighing  food,  and  the  voice  saying,  "  A 
chcenix  of  wheat  for  a  denarius,  and  three  chffinixes  of  barley 
for  a  denarius,  and  the  oil  and  wine  do  not  thou  injure,"  may 
signify  that  the  prices  of  food  would  be  raised  to  famine 
prices,  and  that  a  difficulty  would  be  felt  in  obtaining  the 
necessaries  of  life.  "  The  black  horse  (says  Victorinus)  means 
famine,  for  the  Lord  says  '  There  shall  be  famines  in  divers 
places.'  Now  the  saying  properly  extends  to  the  time  of 
Antichrist,  when  there  will  be  a  great  famine  by  which  all 
men  shall  suffer."  This  scarcity  is  said  by  the  same  com- 
mentator to  be  caused  by  the  Two  Witnesses  who  withhold 
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rain  during  the  time  of  their  prophecy,  thereby  creating  great 
famine  throughout  the  world,  an  idea  also  repeated  by  the 
Sibyl.  Independently  of  this  view,  the  notion  of  famine  as 
one  of  the  accompanying  signs  of  the  approaching  Advent 
may  have  been  suggested  by  "  the  great  dearth  throughout  all 
the  world  which  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Claudius  Ca;sar,"' 
and  possibly  by  the  scarcity  more  recently  experienced  at 
Rome  at  the  close  of  Nero's  reign. 


THE  FOURTH  SEAL. 

"  And  when  he  had  opened  the  fourth  seal,  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  fourth 
beast  say,  Come  and  see.  And  I  looked,  and  behold  a  pale  horse :  and 
his  name  that  sat  on  him  was  Death,  and  Hell  followed  with  him.  And 
power  was  given  unto  them  over  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth,  to  kill  with 
sword,  and  with  hunger,  and  with  death,  and  with  the  beasts  of  the  earth." 
— Rev.  vi.  7,  8. 

The  colour  of  the  fourth  horse  is  livid— a  colour  suiting  the 
rider,  for  his  name  is  Death,  and  Hades  (the  abode  of  the  dead 
personified)  accompanies  him.  Power  is  given  to  this  cadav- 
erous horseman  "  over  the  fourth  part  of  the  earth  to  kill  with 
sword,  and  with  hunger,  and  with  death,  and  with  the  beasts 
of  the  earth,"  an  idea  common  to  the  ancient  prophets  who 
represent  the  judgments  of  God  under  a  similar  form. 

Such  are  the  woes  which  introduce  the  catastrophe  for 
which  the  world  was  waiting.  First  comes  the  Roman  cham- 
pion on  the  white  horse,  denoting  the  beginning  of  the  end, 
and  going  forth  conquering  and  to  conquer.  Then  the  red 
horse,  significant  of  internecine  war  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth.  Then  the  black  courser,  emblematical  of  unequal 
balances  and  scant  measures ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  pale  horse 
"  bestrode  by  death,"  bringing  up  the  rear  of  this  gaunt  and 
terrible  array.  Divested  of  the  subsidiary  accompaniments, 
the  general  idea  conveyed  by  the  first  four  Seals  seems  to  be 
that  the  Advent  of  Messiah  would  be  the  signal  for  the  intro- 
duction of  unparalleled  calamities,  and  that  his  coming  with 

'  Acts  xi.  28. 
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clouds  would  cause  a  note  of  woo  to  be  struck  which  would 
be  echoed  by  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth.  These,  however,  arc 
but  "the  beginning  of  sorrows."  Greater  and  more  appalling 
tribulations  have  yet  to  be  developed  ;  the  Apocalypse,  from 
its  very  nature,  always  culminating  in  a  seventh,  and  unfolding 
with  gradually  increasing  clearness  and  intensity  the  terrors 
of  the  last  times. 


THE  FIFTH  SEAL. 

"  And  when  he  had  opened  the  fifth  seal,  I  saw  under  the  aUar  the  souls 
of  them  that  were  slain  for  the  word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  which 
they  held  :  and  they  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying,  How  long,  O  Lord, 
holy  and  true,  dost  thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that 
dwell  on  the  earth  ?  And  white  robes  were  given  unto  every  one  of 
them  ;  and  it  was  said  unto  them,  that  they  should  rest  yet  for  a  little 
season,  until  their  fcllowservants  also  and  their  brethren,  that  should  be 
killed  as  they  were,  should  be  fulfilled." — Rev,  vi.  9-1 1, 

A  new  picture  is  unfolded  under  the  fifth  Seal.  The  four 
living  creatures  who  appear  to  have  fulfilled  their  mission  in 
announcing  the  Advent  of  Messiah,  disappear.  The  horses 
and  their  riders  fade  from  our  view.  Conquest,  war,  famine, 
and  death,  recede.  The  actors  are  no  longer  ministers  of  ven- 
geance but  victims  of  persecution,  and  the  vision  opens  upon 
us  of  plaintive  martyrs  and  suffering  saints.  In  accordance 
with  Jewish  notions  respecting  the  souls  of  the  faithful  de- 
parted, the  spirits  of  these  martyrs  are  seen  beneath  the  altar  ^ 
of  the  heavenly  temple,  invoking  vengeance  upon  their  mur- 
derers, and  saying  "  How  long,  O  Lord,  holy  and  true,  dost 
thou  not  judge  and  avenge  our  blood  on  them  that  dwell  on 
the  earth  .■' " — a  prayer  which  finds  a  response  in  the  judg- 
ments shadowed  forth  by  the  succeeding  Vials.  In  answer 
to  this  impatient  cry,  a  white  robe  -  is  given  to  each  of  them, 

^  "  Nihil  morare,  ait  Dominus  (ad  Mosen),  venit  tibi  summa  dies  ;  ego 
te  in  superiori  coelo  sub  throno  gloricc  coUocabo." — {De  Mortc  Mosis. 
Gfra:rer,  p,  361). 

■•^ "  Et  vidi  illic  vcstes  multas  rcpositas,  multosque  thronos,  niultasque 
coronas.     Et  inquam  angelo  qui  me  ducebat,  Quorum  sunt  ha^  vcstes. 
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a  pledge,  as  it  were,  of  salvation  and  of  future  victory,  and 
they  are  bid  to  rest  for  a  while  until  their  fellow-servants  also 
and  their  brethren  that  should  (shortly)  be  killed,  as  they 
were,  should  be  fulfilled — a  season  of  patient  waiting,  not 
extended  over  a  long  period,  but  comprising  the  interval 
between  the  persecutions  of  Nero  and  his  expected  return 
as  Antichrist.  This  passage  supplies  one  out  of  many  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  a  speedy  accomplishment  for  the  Apoca- 
lyptic visions,  for  the  writer  connects  the  persecution  which 
had  recently  taken  place  (a.d.  64)  with  that  which  was  shortly 
about  to  succeed  it,  and  not  only  declares  that  the  space 
between  them  is  of  brief  duration,  but  represents  the  victims 
of  the  latter  as  the  brethren  of  the  martyrs  of  the  former 
tyranny. 

THE  SIXTH  SEAL. 

"  And  I  beheld  when  he  had  opened  the  sixth  seal,  and,  lo,  there  was 
a  great  earthquake ;  and  the  sun  became  black  as  sackcloth  of  hair,  and 
the  moon  became  as  blood ;  and  the  stars  of  heaven  fell  unto  the  earth, 
even  as  a  fig-tree  casteth  her  untimely  figs,  when  she  is  shaken  of  a 
mighty  wind.  And  the  heaven  departed  as  a  scroll  when  it  is  rolled 
together  ;  and  every  mountain  and  island  were  moved  out  of  their  places. 
And  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and  the  great  men,  and  the  rich  men,  and  the 
chief  captains,  and  the  mighty  men,  and  every  bondman,  and  every  free 
man,  hid  themselves  in  the  dens  and  in  the  rocks  of  the  mountains ;  and 
said  to  the  mountains  and  rocks,  Fall  on  us,  and  hide  us  from  the  face 
of  him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb  :  for 
the  great  day  of  his  wrath  is  come ;  and  who  shall  be  able  to  stand  ? " — 
Rev.  vi.  12-17. 

It  will  readily  be  adniitted  that  the  correspondence  between 
the  sixth  Seal  and  the  predictions  recorded  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  is  of  such  a  perfect  kind  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
interpret  the  respective  vaticinations  of  other  than  the  same 
events.  It  is  a  consolation  to  find  that  this  view  is  enter- 
tained by  orthodox  commentators.     "The  interpretation  of 

thronique,  coronceque  ?  Et  mihi  inquit.  Hoe  sunt  vestes  multorum  ex 
mundo  qui  accipient  fidem  suam  a  verbis  illius  qui,  ut  tibi  dixi,  sic  ap- 
pellabitur,  et  qui  servabunt  ea  verba,  et  fidem  habebunt  in  iis,  et  in  illius 
cruce  :  his  sunt  rcpositae." — {Ascen.  hat.  Vatis,  ix.  24-26). 

Q 
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this  sixth  Seal  (says  Dean  Alford)  is  a  crucial  point  in 
Apocalyptic  exegesis.  We  may  unhesitatingly  set  down  all 
interpretations  as  wrong  which  view  as  the  fulfilinent  of  this 
passage  any  period  except  that  of  the  Coming  of  the  Lord." 
To  this  statement  we  give  our  unqualified  assent,  although 
we  are  unable  to  regard  that  event  from  the  same  point  of 
view  as  the  writer,  or  to  add  our  "Amen"  to  his*  "  Come, 
Lord  Jesus."  In  our  opinion  the  sixth  Seal  can  only  be 
interpreted  with  fairness  of  the  convulsions^  of  animate  and 
inanimate  nature  at  the  Coming  of  Messiah  to  judgment ;  no 
adequate  solution  for  its  sublime  imagery  is  to  be  found  in 
the  political  crisis  of  that,  or  of  any  other  age,  and  it  is  a 
problem  which  we  leave  to  the  advocates  of  historical  inter- 
pretation, to  explain  it  of  events  which  have  already  occurred 
in  the  fortunes  of  the  world  and  of  the  Church.  But  when  it 
is  inferred  from  the  impossibility  of  finding  a  solution  in  the 
past  that  it  relates  to  a  Coming  yet  future,  truth  compels  us 
to  reply  that  this  is  contradicted  by  the  declarations  of  im- 
mediate accompHshment  found  in  the  book  itself.  So  long 
as  the  generation  which  had  heard  the  words  of  Christ  had 

'  That  the  Advent  of  Messiah  was  to  be  attended  by  a  convulsion  of  the 
material  universe  may  be  inferred  from  2  Pet.  iii.  lo,  where  the  heavens 
are  said  to  "  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  the  elements  to  melt  with  fer- 
vent heat,  and  the  earth  and  the  works  therein  to  be  burnt  up ;"  the  effect 
of  this  calamity  not  being  the  entire  dissolution  of  material  things,  but,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Deluge  and  of  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  the  perdition  of 
ungodly  men.  This  sympathy  of  nature  with  the  expected  catastrophe  is 
indicated  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  the  Acts  by  the  darkening  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  the  falling  of  stars  to  the  earth,  as  in  the  Apocalypse ; 
phenomena  which  are  employed  by  the  prophets  to  describe  previous 
executions  of  Divine  vengeance  upon  particular  cities  and  nations,  and 
which  were  thought  to  be  literally  fulfilled.  The  belief  that  great  events 
were  attended  by  supernatural  signs  was  deeply  implanted  in  the  Jewish 
and  heathen  mind  (2  Mace.  v.  1-4;  Jos.  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  5  ;  Tac.  v.  13)  ;  it 
was  therefore  natural  that  the  catastrophe  of  the  Advent  should  be  accom- 
panied by  alarming  portents.  Apocryphal  imitators  of  the  Apocalypse 
not  only  describe  the  desolations  about  to  fall  on  material  objects,  but 
determine  the  depth  to  which  the  purifying  fire  should  penetrate  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 
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not  passed  away,  there  was  room  for  the  exercise  of  faith  and 
patient  waiting,  but  with  the  expiration  of  that  term  all 
reasonable  hope  must  have  fled  for  ever.  Indeed,  the  faith 
of  the  second  generation  of  Christians  is  a  mystery  which 
refuses  to  be  explained.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  great  day 
came  not,  but  was  continually  put  further  and  further  into 
the  uncertain  future. 

THE  SIXTH  SY.K'L— {continued). 

"  And  after  these  things  I  saw  four  angels  standing  on  the  four  corners 
of  the  earth,  holding  the  four  winds  of  the  earth,  that  the  wind  should  not 
blow  on  the  earth,  nor  on  the  sea,  nor  on  any  tree.  And  I  saw  another 
angel  ascending  from  the  east,  having  the  seal  of  the  living  God :  and  he 
cried  with  a  loud  voice  to  the  four  angels,  to  whom  it  was  given  to  hurt 
the  earth  and  the  sea,  saying,  Hurt  not  the  earth,  neither  the  sea,  nor  the 
trees,  till  we  have  sealed  the  servants  of  our  God  in  their  foreheads.  And 
I  heard  the  number  of  them  which  were  sealed:  and  there  were  sealed  an 
hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  Of  the  tribe  of  Juda  were  sealed  twelve  thousand.  Of  the  tribe 
of  Reuben  were  sealed  twelve  thousand.  Of  the  tribe  of  Gad  were  sealed 
twelve  thousand.  Of  the  tribe  of  Aser  were  sealed  twelve  thousand.  Of 
the  tribe  of  Nepthalim  were  sealed  twelve  thousand.  Of  the  tribe  of 
Manasses  were  sealed  twelve  thousand.  Of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  were 
sealed  twelve  thousand.  Of  the  tribe  of  Levi  were  sealed  twelve  thou- 
sand. Of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  were  sealed  twelve  thousand.  Of  the 
tribe  of  Zabulon  were  sealed  twelve  thousand.  Of  the  tribe  of  Joseph 
were  sealed  twelve  thousand.  Of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  were  sealed 
twelve  thousand.  After  this  I  beheld,  and,  lo,  a  great  multitude,  which 
no  man  could  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and 
tongues,  stood  before  the  throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed  with 
white  robes,  and  palms  in  their  hands ;  and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  say- 
ing. Salvation  to  our  God  which  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the 
Lamb.  And  all  the  angels  stood  round  about  the  throne,  and  about  the 
elders  and  the  four  beasts,  and  fell  before  the  throne  on  their  faces,  and 
worshipped  God,  saying.  Amen :  Blessing,  and  glory,  and  power,  and 
might,  be  unto  God  for  ever  and  ever.  Amen.  And  one  of  the  elders 
answered,  saying  unto  me.  What  are  these  which  are  arrayed  in  white 
robes  ?  and  whence  came  they  ?  And  I  said  unto  him,  Sir,  thou  knowest. 
And  he  said  to  me.  These  are  they  which  came  out  of  the  tribulation, 
(the  great  one),  and  have  washed  their  robes,  and  made  them  white  in  the 
blood  of  the  Lamb.  Therefore  are  they  before  the  thi-one  of  God,  and 
serve  him  day  and  night  in  his  temple:  and  he  that  sitteth  on  the 
throne  shall  dwell  among  them.     They  shall  hunger  no  more,  neither 
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thirst  any  more ;  neither  shall  the  sun  light  on  them,  nor  any  heat.  For 
the  Lamb  which  is  in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them,  and  shall 
lead  them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters:  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all 
tears  from  their  eyes." — Rev.  vii. 

The  sixth  Seal  brings  us  to  the  very  threshold  of  the  day 
of  God.  It  has  not  yet  arrived,  for  no  consummation  can 
take  place  before  the  seventh,  but  it  is  imminent.  The  four 
destroying  angels  have  their  commission,  and  stand  on  the 
four  corners  of  the  earth  ready  to  execute  it,  but  are  for- 
bidden to  commence  their  work  of  destruction  till  the  elect 
are  safe,  and  the  servants  of  God  are  sealed  in  their  fore- 
heads. As  in  the  Gospels,  so  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  con- 
tinuous burden  is  the  gathering  of  the  elect  from  the  four 
winds  at  Christ's  "appearing  and  his  kingdom";  the  evan- 
gelists equally  with  the  seer  of  Patmos  proclaiming  the  salva- 
tion of  a  chosen  few  out  of  an  evil  world,  who  confessed  Jesus 
as  the  Messiah.  These  favoured  ones,  twelve  thousand  from 
each  tribe,  form  an  aristocracy  of  Christian  saints,  and  con- 
stitute a  spiritual  Israel.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  enumera- 
ting the  sealed  from  each  tribe,  the  writer,  who  evidently 
follows  the  order  in  Ezekiel  xlviii.,  omits  the  tribe  of  Dan. 
A  reason  for  this  omission  may  be  found  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  ver.  14,  where  Joseph  is  said  to  have  '^  two  portions^ 
As  this  could  not  be  done,  without  leaving  out  one  of  the 
twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  for  the  structure  of  the  Apocalypse 
demands  the  use  of  the  complete  number  "  twelve  "  to  corre- 
spond with  the  requirements  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  the  name 
of  Manasseh  is  substituted  for  that  of  Dan.  To  this  it  may 
be  added  that  the  tribe  of  Dan  was  notorious  for  idolatry, 
and  but  slightingly  noticed  in  the  blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen 
xlix.  16,  17). 

"  After  this  "  (the  words  in  the  original  being  the  same  as 
those  rendered  "hereafter"')  the  seer  beholds  "a  great  multi- 
tude which  no  man  can  number  out  of  all  nations,  and  kin- 
dreds, and  people,  and  tongues,  standing  before  the  throne 
'  Rev,  i.  19  ;  iv.  i. 
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and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes  and  palms 
in  their  hands."  This  innumerable  multitude,  selected  from 
"all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  people,  and  tongues,"  is 
evidently  contrasted  with  a  specific  number  from  the  twelve 
tribes,  and  having  suffered  martyrdom,  are  before  the  throne 
of  God.  The  white  robes  in  which  they  are  invested  attract 
the  attention  of  the  seer,  and  the  interlocutory  explanation, 
as  in  Dan.  viii.  13,  is  given  by  one  of  the  twenty-four  elders  : 
"  These  are  they  which  came  out  of  the  tribulation,  the  great 
one,  and  have  washed  their  robes  and  made  them  white  in 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb,"  or,  as  the  same  idea  is  set  forth  by 
Pseudo-Esdras,  "  These  be  they  that  have  put  off  the  mortal 
clothing,  and  put  on  the  immortal,  and  have  confessed  the 
name  of  God:  now  they  are  crowned  and  receive  palms." ^ 
Among  other  passages  to  the  same  effect  this  may  be  ad- 
duced as  an  instance  of  the  priority  ever  given  in  this  book 
to  the  chosen  people  over  the  less  favoured  Gentiles.  The 
elect  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel,  distinguished 
by  the  obsignatory  mark  upon  their  foreheads,  are  alone 
privileged  to  stand  upon  Mount  Sion,  to  sing  the  new  song 
which  no  man  could  learn  but  the  144,000  which  were 
redeemed  from  the  earth,  and  to  fallow  the  Lamb  whither- 
soever he  goeth  :  on  the  other  hand,  the  proselytes  from  the 
Gentile  world  receive  no  seal  of  electing  favour,  walk  by  the 
"  pale  reflex  "  of  the  light  of  the  heavenly  city,  partake  of  the 
leaves  instead  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life,  and  are  ranked 
below  these  "firstfruits  unto  God  and  to  the  Lamb." 

In  recapitulating  the  opening  of  the  first  six  Seals,  we  may 
observe  that  they  correspond  in  a  marked  manner  with  the 
predictions  uttered  by,  or  attributed  to  Jesus  in  the  Gospels. 
Conquest,  war,  famine,  death — that  eschatological  "begin- 
ning of  sorrows ;"  the  impatient  cry  of  the  martyrs  for 
vengeance  upon  their  persecutors,  the  great  tribulation,  the 
sympathetic  throes  of  material  nature,  convulsed,  as  it  were, 
at   the   terrors    of  Messiah's  Advent,  the  great  day  of  the 

'  2  Esdras  ii.  45. 
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wrath  of  the  Lamb,  and  the  gathering  of  the  elect  from  the 
four  winds  and  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  are  traced  with 
as  firm  a  hand  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter,  and  that  inter- 
pretation would  alone  seem  to  be  admissible  which  shall 
explain  the  respective  anticipations  of  the  same  events.  The 
identity  perceptible  between  the  imagery  of  the  sixth  Seal  in 
particular,  and  that  employed  in  the  Gospels,  added  to  the 
reiteration  of  the  pathetic  words  addressed  by  our  Lord  to 
the  daughters  of  Jerusalem,^  w^ould,  in  our  opinion,  so  restrict 
the  subject  to  the  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  to  judgment,  as 
to  set  the  question  of  interpretation  at  rest  for  ever.- 

^  Luke  xxiii.  28-31. 

2  From  the  fact  that  the  Gospel  of  Luke  had  been  preceded  by  other 
Christian  records,  as  the  author  himself  admits  (Luke  i.  i);  that  the 
eschatology  of  chapter  xxi.  presents  important  variations,  significant  of 
a  later  period  of  composition,  from  that  of  Matthew  and  Mark  ;  and  from 
the  appropriation  of  numerous  ideas  and  phrases  from  the  Apocalypse,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  writer  was  not  only  acquainted  with  the  Johannic 
Revelation,  but  that  the  date  of  his  Gospel  is  posterior  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE   SEVENTH   SEAL. 

SIX  of  the  seven  Seals  have  been  ah-eady  opened.  The 
seventh  and  last,  which  introduces  the  consummation,  is 
not  broken  at  once,  but  is  drawn  out  over  a  period  during 
which  seven  Trumpets  are  sounded,  as  at  a  subsequent  stage 
of  the  prophetic  vision,  the  seventh  Trumpet  itself  is  followed 
by  the  pouring  out  of  seven  Vials.  It  is  a  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  the  Apocalypse  that  the  grand  catastrophe,  which  it  is 
the  principal  object  of  the  book  to  announce,  is  continually 
postponed.  With  the  opening  of  the  seventh  Seal  and  the 
sounding  of  the  seventh  Trumpet  the  consummation  seemed 
imminent,  and  the  Advent  near  at  hand  ;  but  although  at 
the  sounding  of  the  latter  it  was  declared  that  "  there  should 
be  no  more  delay,"  the  prophecy  again  resolved  itself  into 
new  visions  which  must  have  their  accomplishment  before 
the  end  can  come.  This  "  hope  deferred  "  of  the  Apocalypse 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  disappointment  which  for  eigh- 
teen centuries  has  attended  the  expectation  of  the  Christian 
Church  :  the  end  appearing  ever  near,  and  at  certain  crises 
in  this  world^s  history  so  near  as  to  be  capable  of  being 
definitely  fixed,  yet  ever  receding  and  eluding  the  grasp 
of  reality.  We  shall  explain  these  Trumpets  ^  (a  mode  of 
announcing   impending  judgments  common  to  the    ancient 

1  "  In  the  Trumpets  andVials  (says  Victorinus,  the  earliest  commentator 
on  the  Apocalypse  whose  work  has  come  down  to  us,  and  of  whom 
Jerome  says,  that  he  was  'great  in  thoughts,  but  unable  to  express  himself 
in  words  ')  there  are  described  the  execution  wrought  by  the  plagues  sent 
upon  the  world,  the  madness  of  Antichrist  himself,  the  blasphemy  of  the 
people,  the  variety  of  their  plagues,  the  hope  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
saints,  the  fall  of  cities,  and  the  fall  of  that  great  city  Babylon,  that  is 
Rome." 
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prophets)  of  the  woes  which  befel  the  Jewish  people  and  city. 
But  before  we  enter  upon  their  examination  we  shall  call 
attention  to  the  highly  dramatic  scene  by  which  they  are 
introduced. 

"And  when  he  had  opened  the  seventh  seal,  there  was  silence  in  heaven 
about  the  space  of  half  an  hour.  And  I  saw  the  seven  angels  whfch  stood 
before  God  ;  and  to  them  were  given  seven  trumpets.  And  another  angel 
came  and  stood  at  the  altar,  having  a  golden  censer  ;  and  there  was  given 
unto  him  much  incense,  that  he  should  offer  it  with  the  prayers  of  all 
saints  upon  the  golden  altar  which  was  before  the  throne.  And  the  smoke 
of  the  incense,  which  came  with  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  ascended  up 
before  God  out  of  the  angel's  hand.  And  the  angel  took  the  censer,  and 
filled  it  with  fire  of  the  altar,  and  cast  it  into  the  earth  :  and  there  were 
voices,  and  thundcrings,  and  lightnings,  and  an  earthquake.  And  the 
seven  angels  which  had  the  seven  trumpets  prepared  themselves  to  sound." 
— Rev.  viii.  1-6. 

The  seven  angels  who  stand  before  God  may  be  interpreted 
of  the  seven  presence  angels,  or  archangels,  but  before  they 
sound  their  trumpet-notes  of  woe,  a  pause  occurs  in  the 
Divine  judgments.  There  is  "  silence  in  heaven  about  the 
space  of  half  an  hour,"  denoting  possibly  the  completion  of 
one  act  of  judgment  and  the  commencement  of  another. 
Then  follows  a  scene  of  deep  significance.  An  angel  having 
a  golden  censer  filled  with  incense,  which  is  the  prayers  of 
the  saints,  offers  it  upon  the  golden  altar  which  was  before 
the  throne.  The  censer  is  then  filled  with  burning  coals  from 
the  altar  and  cast  into  the  earth,  producing  voices,  lightnings, 
thunderings,  and  an  earthquake  :  an  adaptation  of  Ezekiel  x., 
where  coals  of  fire  from  the  heavenly  altar  are  scattered  over 
Jerusalem  with  a  view  of  punishing  the  rebellious  Jews  and 
of  exciting  a  remnant  to  repentance.  This  gives  the  clue  to 
what  follows,  and  makes  it  probable  that  the  woes  of  the 
Trumpets  fall  upon  the  Jewish  people  and  city.  This  may 
also  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  objects '  against  which 

'  The  earlier  part  of  the  Apocalypse,  which  includes  the  woes  of  the 
Trumpets,  is  chiefly  occupied  with  subjects  of  especial  interest  to  the 
Jewish  people,  such  as  the  prayers  of  the  Jewish  martyrs  beneath  the  altar, 
the  sealing  of  the  elect  out  of  the  twelve  tribes,  the  partial  calamity  upon 
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they  are  directed  as  well  as  from  their  subdued  and  mitigated 
character. 

FIRST  TRUMPET. 

"The  first  angel  sounded,  and  there  followed  hail  and  fire  mingled  with 
blood,  and  they  were  cast  upon  the  earth  :  and  the  third  part  of  trees  was 
burnt  up,  and  all  green  grass  was  burnt  up." — Rev.  viii.  7. 

Under  the  first  Trumpet,  there  is  an  evident  allusion  to 
one  of  the  sore  plagues  of  Egypt,  when  there  was  "  hail,  and 
fire  mingled  with  the  hail,  very  grievous  ;  and  the  hail  smote 
all  that  was  in  the  field,  both  man  and  beast,  and  smote  every 
herb  of  the  field,  and  brake  every  tree  of  the  field  "  (Ex.  ix. 
24,  25).  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  this  woe  mercy  is  mixed 
with  judgment,  for  only  a  third  part  of  the  trees  and  of  the 
grass  is  smitten,  leaving  two-thirds  uninjured.^  The  same 
partial  desolation  is  recorded  in  five  out  of  the  seven  Trumpet 
woes,  and  this  is  still  further  reduced  in  the  seventh  Trumpet, 
•in  which  only  a  tenth  part  of  the  holy  city,  Jerusalem,  falls. 
It  might  be  safe  to  conclude  from  this  circumstance  that 
the  calamities  announced  by  the  Trumpets  overtake  the  same 
land  and  people,  and  that  the  author  with  a  pardonable 
leniency  exempted  the  favoured  nation  from  extreme  male- 
diction. 

SECOND  TRUMPET. 

"And  the  second  angel  sounded,  and  as  it  were  a  great  mountain  burning 
with  fire  was  cast  into  the  sea  :  and  the  third  part  of  the  sea  became 
blood  ;  and  the  third  part  of  the  creatures  which  were  in  the  sea,  and  had 
life,  died  ;  and  the  third  part  of  the  ships  were  destroyed." — Rev.  viii.  8, 9. 

In  the  Trumpet  there  is  a  plain  allusion  to  another 
Egyptian  plague — the  waters  of  the  Nile  turned  into  blood 
The   same  idea  is  preserved  in  the  corresponding  Vial,  in 

the  temple  and  the  holy  city,  the  prophetic  mission  of  the  Two  Witnesses, 
and  the  flight  of  the  Church  into  the  wilderness.  The  latter  portion  of 
the  book  deals  with  topics  of  Gentile  interest,  such  as  the  Roman  kingdom 
and  its  seven  kings,  the  rise  of  Antichrist,  the  ruin  of  Babylon,  the  coming 
of  Messiah,  and  the  millennial  reign. 
*  Ezek.  V.  2,  12  ;  Zech.  xiii.  8,  9. 
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wliich  the  sea  is  also  turned  into  blood.  In  spite,  however, 
of  the  verbal  agreement  between  the  Trumpets  and  Vials, 
their  respective  application  to  distinct  and  different  events  is 
too  plain  to  require  comment ;  for  while  under  the  former, 
only  a  third  part  of  the  sea  becomes  blood,  a  third  part  of  the 
creatures  living  in  the  sea  dies,  and  a  third  part  of  the  ships 
is  destroyed,  under  the  latter,  every  living  creature  in  it  that 
has  life,  dies. 

THIRD  TRUMPET. 

"And  the  third  angel  sounded,  and  there  fell  a  great  star  from  heaven 
burning  as  it  were  a  lamp,  and  it  fell  upon  the  third  part  of  the  rivers,  and 
upon  the  fountains  of  waters  ;  and  the  name  of  the  star  is  called  Worm- 
wood :  and  the  third  part  of  the  waters  became  wormwood  ;  and  many 
men  died  of  the  waters,  because  they  were  made  bitter." — Rev.  viii.  lo,  1 1. 

Under  the  Trumpet,  a  great  star  burning  as  a  lamp,  falls 
upon  the  third  part  of  the  rivers  and  fountains  of  waters.  The 
name  of  this  star  is  Absinthus,  and  the  effect  of  its  operation 
upon  the  waters,  is  to  make  them,  like  those  of  Marah 
(Ex.  XV.  23),  too  bitter  to  drink.  The  mitigated  character  of 
the  Trumpet  plague  may  be  seen  in  the  circumstance  that 
"  many  men  (and  not  the  whole  number)  die  of  the  waters 
because  they  were  made  bitter." 

FOURTH    TRUMPET. 

"  And  the  fourth  angel  sounded,  and  the  third  part  of  the  sun  was 
smitten,  and  the  third  part  of  the  moon,  and  the  third  part  of  the  stars  ; 
so  as  the  third  part  of  them  was  darkened,  and  the  day  shone  not  for  a 
third  part  of  it,  and  the  night  likewise." — Rev.  viii.  12. 

Under  the  Trumpet,  the  judgment  upon  the  sun,  moon  and 
stars,  induces  darkness — an  allusion  to  the  Egyptian  plague 
which  overspread  the  land  for  three  days  and  three  nights. 
The  expression  "  the  third  part  "  is  here  insisted  on  with 
remarkable  frequency,  for  not  only  is  a  third  part  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  darkened,  but  the  day  and  night  are  involved 
in  obscurity  of  a  similar  duration.  This  mitigation  of  the  cala- 
mity once  "felt"  in  Egypt  shows  the  sympathy  of  the  writer, 
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and  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  more  severe  judgment 
of  the  corresponding  Vial.  And  in  recapitulating  briefly  the 
woes  of  the  first  four  Trumpets,  we  may  observe  that  they  fall 
upon  similar  objects  of  nature,  and  correspond  with  similar 
phenomena  recorded  in  the  Gospels.  With  a  close  proximity 
to  the  Apocalyptic  original,  Pseudo-Esdras  observes,  "  The 
land  that  thou  scest  now  to  have  root  shalt  thou  see  wasted 
suddenly  .  .  .  the  stui  (after  the  third  Trumpet)  shall 
suddenly  shine  again  in  the  night,  and  the  moon  thrice  in  the 
day  .  .  .  and  even  he  shall  rule  whom  they  look  not  for 
that  dwell  upon  the  earth.  .  .  .  And  the  Sodomitish  sea 
shall  cast  out  fish  .  .  .  and  salt  waters  shall  be  found  in 
the  sivcety^  These,  however,  are  but  the  sympathetic  moanings 
of  material  nature  with  the  approaching  catastrophe.  Greater 
and  more  appalling  desolations  follow  as  the  prophecy  draws 
to  a  climax ;  and  an  eagle  (E.V.  angel)  flying  in  mid-heaven 
is  heard  to  cry  with  a  loud  voice,  "Woe,  woe,  woe  to  the 
inhabiters  of  the  earth,  by  reason  of  the  other  voices  of  the 
Trumpet  of  the  three  angels  which  are  about  to  sound." 

FIFTH  TRUMPET. 

"  And  the  fifth  angel  sounded,  and  I  saw  a  star  fall  from  heaven  unto 
the  earth  :  and  to  him  was  given  the  key  of  the  bottomless  pit.  And  he 
opened  the  bottomless  pit  ;  and  there  arose  a  smoke  out  of  the  pit,  as  the 
smoke  of  a  great  furnace  ;  and  the  sun  and  the  air  were  darkened  by  rea- 
son of  the  smoke  of  the  pit.  And  there  came  out  of  the  smoke  locusts 
upon  the  earth  :  and  unto  them  was  given  power,  as  the  scorpions  of  the 
earth  have  power.  And  it  was  commanded  them  that  they  should  not 
hurt  the  grass  of  the  earth,  neither  any  green  thing,  neither  any  tree  ;  but 
only  those  men  which  have  not  the  seal  of  God  in  their  foreheads.  And  to 
them  it  was  given  that  they  should  not  kill  them,  but  that  they  should  be 
tormented  five  months  :  and  their  torment  was  as  the  torment  of  a  scor- 
pion, when  he  striketh  a  man.  And  in  those  days  shall  men  seek  death, 
and  shall  not  find  it ;  and  shall  desire  to  die,  and  death  shall  flee  from 
them.  And  the  shapes  of  the  locusts  were  like  unto  horses  prepared  unto 
battle  ;  and  on  their  heads  were  as  it  were  crowns  like  gold,  and  their 
faces  were  as  the  faces  of  men.     And  they  had  hair  as  the  hair  of  women, 

'  2  Esdras  v.  1-13. 
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and  their  teeth  were  as  the  teeth  of  lions.  And  they  had  breastplates,  as 
it  were  breastplates  of  iron  ;  and  the  sound  of  their  wings  was  as  the 
sound  of  chariots  of  many  horses  running  to  battle.  And  they  had  tails 
like  unto  scorpions,  and  there  were  stings  in  their  tails  :  and  their  power 
was  to  hurt  men  five  months.  And  they  had  a  king  over  them,  which  is 
the  angel  of  the  bottomless  pit,  whose  name  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  is 
Abaddon,  but  in  the  Greek  tongue  hath  his  name  Apollyon." — Rev.  ix. 
i-li. 

In  accordance  with  the  division  of  the  Apocalyptic  number 
"seven"  into  "four"  and  "three,"  a  new  woe  is  introduced 
with  the  fifth  Trumpet,  whose  effects  no  longer  fall,  as  in 
preceding  woes,  upon  objects  of  nature,  but  upon  "  the  men 
which  have  not  the  seal  of  God  in  their  foreheads,"  i.e.,  the 
unbelieving  Jews. 

With  the  sounding  of  the  fifth  Trumpet,  a  star  or  angel, 
which  had  fallen  from  heaven  unto  the  earth,^  and  to  whom  is 
given  the  key  of  the  abyss,  opens  the  bottomless  pit,  from 
whence  issue  clouds  of  supernatural  locusts, "  the  object  of 
whose  mission  is  not,  as  in  the  case  of  the  natural  insect,  to 
prey  upon  the  green  trees  and  herbs  of  the  earth,  but  upon 
the  men  who  w^ere  undistinguished  by  the  obsignatory  mark 
which  characterized  "  the  144,000  sealed  from  all  the  tribes  of 
the  children  of  Israel."  The  prodigious  number  of  these  un- 
earthly adversaries  is  likened  to  "  the  smoke  of  a  great  fur- 
nace "  rising  in  such  clouds  out  of  the  pit  that  the  sun  and  air 
are  darkened  ;  and  unlike  the  natural  locusts,  which  arc  said 
to  have  no  king,'^  these  have  over  them  a  king  "  the  angel  of 
the  bottomless  pit,  whose  name  in  the  Hebrew  tongue  is 
Abaddon  {destruction),  but  in  the  Greek  tongue  Apollyon 
{a  destroyer)." 

'  "And  there  I  beheld  seven  sii^rs,  like  great  biasing  ino7tiifa!tis,  and 
like  spirits,  entreating  me.  Then  the  angel  said  :  This  place,  until  the 
consummation  of  heaven  and  earth,  will  be  the  prison  of  the  stars  and  the 
host  of  heaven." — Book  0/ Enoch,  xviii.     Cf.  Rev.  xii.  9  ;  Luke  x.  18. 

-  "  I  was  walking  in  the  Campanian  road  .  .  .  and  I  saw  dust 
rising  up  to  heaven  .  .  .  and  lo,  I  saw  a  great  beast,  like  a  whale, 
and  from  its  mouth  proceeded  fiery  locusts  ...  So  terribly  that  beast 
approached  as  if  it  could  at  a  blow  destroy  the  city.  This  beast  is  the 
emblem  of  the  tribulation  about  to  come." — Hermas,  Shepherd,  vision  iv. 

^  Prov.  XXX.  27. 
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The  power  of  these  locusts  is  said  to  last  for  "five  months," 
and  the  anguish  they  inflict  is  so  severe  that  "  men  seek  for 
death  and  do  not  find  it,  and  desire  to  die,  and  death  flees 
from  them." 

The  uncertainty  of  interpretation  which  attaches  to  the 
locust  vision  of  the  prophet  JoeP  extends  to  that  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, and  makes  it  doubtful  whether  it  should  be  explained 
of  the  ravages  of  the  natural  insect  or  of  the  invasion  of 
foreign  armies.  In  favour  of  the  latter  view  it  may  be  said 
that  Judea  at  this  period  was  devastated  by  the  armies  of 
imperial  Rome,  and  that  the  king  of  the  locusts  (probably 
Nero)  arises  out  of  the  bottomless  pit  (cf.  xi.  7 ;  xvii.  8).  The 
shapes  of  the  locusts  like  horses  prepared  unto  battle,  and 
the  sound  of  their  wings  as  the  sound  of  chariots  of  many 
horses  running  to  battle,  may  symbolize  the  horsemen  of 
which  the  Roman  army  was  chiefly  composed  ;  the  crowns 
like  gold  on  their  head  and  their  iron  breastplates  may  be 
significant  of  the  gorgeous  panoply  of  their  invincible  legions; 
their  faces  as  the  faces  of  men  and  their  hair  as  the  hair 
of  women,  may  denote  simply  that  human  beings,  and  not 
locusts,  are  intended  ;  and  their  teeth,  as  the  teeth  of  lions, 
their  formidable  and  all-devouring  character.  Like  the  scor- 
pions of  the  earth  (land  scorpions  plentiful  in  Palestine)  they 
have  power  to  inflict  terrible  pangs,  while  the  five  months 
during  which  they  do  not  kill  but  only  torment  the  men 
which  have  not  the  seal  of  God  in  their  foreheads,  agrees  with 
the   usual   duration    of    the    locust   plague.     The   unnatural 

1  This  Satanic  irruption  wliich  is  founded  on  its  Egyptian  precedent, 
tinged  by  poetical  colouring  borrowed  from  the  prophet  Joel,  is  described 
in  the  Apocryphal  Apocalypse  of  Daniel  in  terms  similar  to  those  em- 
ployed in  the  Revelation  :  "  Woe  unto  thee,  O  earth,  because  of  the 
torments  which  the  Lord  omnipotent  is  about  to  send  upon  thee  :  locusts 
fierce  and  very  bloody,  which  will  neither  fasten  upon  the  living  creatures, 
nor  the  trees,  but  only  upon  those  who  have  not  repented  of  their  nume- 
rous sins,  and  their  lawlessness,  and  unrighteousness  :  and  they  shall 
torment  them  eighteen  months,  until  they  shall  call  the  dead  happy,  and 
shall  say.  Blessed  are  ye,  because  ye  have  not  attained  to  these  days  ' 
{Apocryphal  Apocalypse  of  Daniel). 
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imagery  by  which  these  locusts  arc  described  is  no  impediment 
to  a  substratum  of  real  fact,  for  in  the  succeeding  Trumpet, 
horsemen  from  beyond  the  Euphrates  are  symbolized  by 
equally  unreal  emblems. 

SIXTH  TRUMPET. 
"  And  the  sixth  angel  sounded,  and  I  heard  a  voice  from  the  four  horns 
of  the  golden  altar  which  is  before  God,  saying  to  the  sixth  angel  which 
had  the  trumpet,  Loose  the  four  angels  which  are  bound  in  the  great  river 
Euphrates.  And  the  four  angels  were  loosed,  which  were  prepared  for  an 
hour,  and  a  day,  and  a  month,  and  a  year,  for  to  slay  the  third  part  of 
men.  And  the  number  of  the  army  of  the  horsemen  were  two  hundred 
thousand  thousand  :  and  I  heard  the  number  of  them.  And  thus  I  saw 
the  horses  in  the  vision,  and  them  that  sat  on  them,  having  breastplates 
of  fire,  and  of  jacinth,  and  brimstone  :  and  the  heads  of  the  horses  were 
as  the  heads  of  lions  ;  and  out  of  their  mouths  issued  fire  and  smoke  and 
brimstone.  By  these  three  was  the  third  part  of  men  killed,  by  the  fire, 
and  by  the  smoke,  and  by  the  brimstone,  which  issued  out  of  their  mouths. 
For  their  power  is  in  their  mouth,  and  in  their  tails  :  for  their  tails  were 
like  unto  serpents,  and  had  heads,  and  with  them  they  do  hurt.  And  the 
rest  of  the  men  which  were  not  killed  by  these  plagues  yet  repented  not 
of  the  works  of  their  hands,  that  they  should  not  worship  devils,  and  idols 
of  gold,  and  silver,  and  brass,  and  stone,  and  of  wood  :  which  neither  can 
see,  nor  hear,  nor  walk  :  neither  repented  they  of  their  murders,  nor  of 
their  sorceries,  nor  of  their  fornication,  nor  of  their  thefts." — Rev.  ix. 
13-21. 

Under  the  Trumpet,  with  the  loosing  of  the  four  angels 
who  are  bound  at  the  river  Euphrates  (as  in  Rev.  vii.  i,  four 
angels  are  seen  holding  the  four  winds  of  the  earth),  an 
incredible  number  of  Eastern  cavalry  are  set  free  from  the 
region  of  that  famous  river  to  slay  the  third  part  of  men. 
The  peculiar  mode  of  warfare  adopted  by  these  warriors  is 
not  unnoticed.  They  arc  horsemen  armed  with  bows, 
iTTTroTo^oTat  (Herodotus)  who  shot  their  arrows  with  wonderful 
strength  and  precision  while  their  horses  were  in  full  career, 
and  who  were  proverbially  ^  remarkable  for  the  injury  they 

>  "  Nee  patitur  Scythas 

Et  versis  animosum  equis 
Parthum  diccrc." — Hon  Oct.  i.  xix.  10. 
"  Miles  sagittas  et  celerem  fugam 
Parthi"  (timet). — /t'/tt.  11.  xii.  17. 
"  Fidcntemqiic  fuga  Parthum,  versisque  sagittis." 

Virg.  Ccvrj,-.  iii.  3r. 
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inflicted  with  these  weapons  upon  an  enemy  who  should 
attempt  to  follow  them  in  their  flight  ;  or  to  use  Apocalyptic 
language,  "  For  their  power  is  in  their  mouth  and  in  their 
tails,  and  with  them  they  do  hurt."  The  number  ^  of  these 
symbolical  horsemen  out  of  whose  horses'  mouths  issue  fire, 
smoke  and  brimstone — an  allusion  perhaps  to  the  fire,  smoke 
and  brimstone  which  fell  upon  Sodom- — is  two  myriads  ; 
"  the  hour,  the  day,  the  month,  and  the  year,  unto  which, 
they  are  prepared,"  signifying  not  so  much  the  duration  of 
their  hostilities  as  the  period  appointed  for  their  irruption. 
The  sixth  Trumpet  like  the  sixth  Vial,  may  simply  be  inter- 
preted of  the  dreaded  Parthian  invasion  ;  but  if  an  historical 
interpretation  of  the  former  should  be  deemed  admissible,  it 
may  be  remembered  that  3000  troops  drawn  from  the  defence 
of  the  great  river  Euphrates  took  part  in  the  military  opera- 
tions of  the  Romans  against  Judea  (Bell.  Jud.  v.  i).  These 
were  joined  by  60,000  Eastern  auxiliaries  from  the  same 
region,  besides  the  camp  followers  in  vast  numbers  (Bell.  Jud. 
iii.  4  ;  Tac.  Hist.  v.  i).  It  is  twice  mentioned  that,  as  in 
previous  woes  which  fall  upon  the  Jewish  people,  a  third  part 
only  of  men  is  slain,  notwithstanding  that  the  rest  of  the  men 
which  were  not  killed  by  these  plagues  "  repented  not  of  their 
murders,  nor  of  their  sorceries,  nor  of  their  fornication,  nor  of 
their  thefts " — a  description  which  tallies  closely  with  the 
condition  of  the  Zealots,  or  Sicarii,  at  Jerusalem. 

SEVENTH    TRUMPET. 

"And  the  seventh  angel  sounded  ;  and  there  were  great  voices  in  heaven, 
saying,  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Lord,  and  of  his  Christ  ;  and  he  shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever.  And  the 
four  and  twenty  elders,  which  sat  before  God  on  their  seats,  fell  upon 
their  faces,  and  worshipped  God,  saying,  We  give  thee  thanks,  O  Lord 
God  Almighty,  which  art,  and  wast,  and  art  to  come  ;  because  thou  hast 
taken  to  thee  thy  great  power,  and  hast  reigned.     And  the  nations  were 

'  Cf.  Evcpprjrrju  8ia8as  noXXais  a/xa  fxvpidbea-criv. —  Orac.  Sibyll.  iv.  139  ; 
xi.  122-124. 

"  Gen.  xix.  24-28. 
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angry,  and  thy  wrath  is  come,  and  the  time  of  the  dead,  that  they  should 
be  judged,  and  that  thou  shouldcst  give  reward  unto  thy  servants  the 
prophets,  and  to  the  saints,  and  them  that  fear  thy  name,  small  and  great ; 
and  shouldest  destroy  them  which  destroy  the  earth.  And  the  temple 
of  God  was  opened  in  heaven,  and  there  was  seen  in  his  temple  the  ark  of 
his  testament  :  and  there  were  lightnings,  and  voices,  and  thunderings, 
and  an  earthquake,  and  great  hail." — Rev.  xi.  15-19. 

As  the  true  principle  of  Apocalyptic  interpretation  is  to 
find  a  consummation  in  a  seventh,  with  the  sounding  of  the 
seventh  Trumpet  ("the  last  trump,"  i  Cor.  xv.  52)  a  climax^ 
should  be  reached.  The  Messianic  angel  lifts  up  his  hand  to 
heaven,  and  swears  by  Him  that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  that 
there  shall  be  no  more  delay  (E.  V.  "  time  no  longer "),  but 
that  when  the  seventh  angel  shall  begin  to  sound,  "  the  mys- 
tery of  God  should  be  finished."  Great  voices  are  heard  in 
heaven  announcing  the  arrival  of  the  long  expected  Messianic 
kingdom.  The  four  and  twenty  elders  take  up  the  triumphant 
strain  and  give  thanks  to  Almighty  God  that  the  season  of 
judgment  upon  the  heathen  and  of  reward  to  the  saints  has 
come  at  last.  The  ark  of  the  new  covenant  is  seen  in  heaven, 
and  phenomena  expressive  of  completion  are  abundantly 
manifested.  But  the  end  is  not  yet.  The  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Apocalypse  is  delay,  and  the  event  is  continu- 
ally deferred.  In  the  present  instance  the  great  day  is 
adjourned  to  make  room  for  further  judgments  to  be  executed 
upon  the  heathen  before  the  final  consummation  can  take 

•  The  accomplishment  of  the  Divine  mystery  at  the  sounding  of  the 
seventh  Trumpet  "  as  God  had  declared  by  his  servants  the  prophets" 
seems  to  imply  that  previous  Trumpet  woes  had  fallen  upon  that  people 
who  were  especially  the  subjects  of  prophecy.  (Compare  2  Esdras  v.  1-13, 
where  the  land  of  Judca  and  the  Sodomitish  sea  are  affected  at  the  third 
Trumpet).  On  the  other  hand,  the  command  to  "  prophesy  again  con- 
cerning many  peoples  and  nations  and  tongues  and  kings,"  opens  a  new 
commission  which  includes  the  Vials,  against  the  heathen  world.  This 
application  of  the  Trumpets  and  Vials  to  separate  objects  is  confirmed  by 
the  fact  that  Jewish  feasts  as  well  as  the  day  of  Jehovah  are  announced 
by  the  blowing  of  Trumpets  (Num.  .x.  2  ;  Joel  ii.  1-15)  while  Vials  of 
wrath,  or  "  wine  cups  of  fury,"  are  poured  out  on  the  Gentiles  (Jer.  xxv. 
15,  17,  28;  Ps.  Ixxv.  8). 
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place,  and  a  roll  of  a  book  containing  those  judgments  must 
be  first  read  off  by  the  seer.  Hitherto,  we  have  supposed 
that  the  woes  denounced  in  the  Apocalypse  symbolised  events 
which  had  come  under  the  personal  observation  of  the  writer, 
the  convulsions  taking  place  in  the  political  and  the  material 
world,  and  the  invasion  of  Judea  by  the  Roman  armies,  supply- 
ing themes  for  the  calamities  shadowed  forth  by  the  Trumpets ; 
and  at  the  period  we  have  assigned  for  the  composition  of  the 
book,  it  required  no  great  exercise  of  prophecy  to  anticipate 
a  time  of  trouble  for  Jerusalem  itself.  This  is  the  point  at 
which  the  woes  of  the  Trumpets  are  arrested,  and  the  new 
prophecy  begins.  The  writer  now  no  longer  deals  with  the 
past  but  with  the  uncertain  future.  The  first  book  in  the 
hand  of  Him  that  sat  on  the  throne  occupied  chiefly  with 
denunciations  against  the  unbelieving  Jewish  world,  is  closed  ; 
and  the  second  book  in  the  hand  of  the  strong  angel  of 
chapter  x.,  containing  still  more  severe  judgments  against  the 
heathen  world,  is  about  to  be  opened.  These  last,  however, 
present  a  difficulty  unknown  to  the  former :  for  whilst  the 
one  have  a  foundation  in  events  which  had  already  occurred, 
the  other  rests  solely  on  the  imagination  of  the  writer.  Hence 
the  calamities  of  the  second  book  of  Fate  are  for  the  most 
part  imaginary  reproductions  of  calamities  which  had  already 
taken  place.  Thus  the  persecution  of  the  Christian  Church 
A.D.  64,  suggested  the  great  Antichristian  tribulation,  and  the 
burning  of  Rome  by  Nero,  the  destruction  of  Great  Baby- 
lon by  the  same  Imperial  incendiary.  The  symbol  of  the 
"  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain  "  supplied  the  figure  of  the  Beast 
"  as  it  tvere  wonnded  to  death','  and  the  resurrection  of  "  the 
first  begotten  of  the  dead,"  the  reappearing  of  the  Neronic 
Antichrist.  Everywhere  throughout  the  latter  portion  of  the 
Apocalypse,  Jesus  and  Nero,  Christ  and  Antichrist,  are  set  in 
violent  contrast,  and  "  the  things  which  are,"  repeated  in  "  the 
things  which  shall  be  hereafter," — after  these. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

THE   TWO   WITNESSES. 

I  ^HE  subject  before  us  is,  without  exception,  the  most 
■*-  abstruse  of  all  the  mysteries  of  the  Apocalypse.  Every 
crisis  of  the  ages  that  are  past  has  been  explored,  and  every 
phenomenon  of  this  world's  history  investigated,  with  the  view 
of  discovering  a  fulfilment  for  the  recusant  symbol.  The 
Witnesses  have  been  explained,  with  equal  positiveness,  of 
Moses  and  Elias,  Elias  and  Enoch,  Joshua  and  Zerubbabel, 
Christ  and  John  the  Baptist,  James  and  Matthias,  Pope 
Sylvester  and  Mena,  Francis  and  Dominic,  John  Huss  and 
Luther,  the  Waldenses  and  Albigenses,  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  the  Eastern  and  Western  Witnesses,  etc.,  etc. 
The  solution  of  the  Apocalyptic  enigma  would  nevertheless 
seem  as  distant  as  ever,  and  it  is  at  length  advanced  that  they 
are  supposititious  personages  who  never  did  and  never  will 
exist.  To  this  last  conclusion  we  feel  ourselves  constrained 
to  subscribe.  Like  other  fictitious  characters  introduced  into 
this  book,  the  Witnesses,  as  it  appears  to  us,  exist  only  in 
the  imagination  of  the  writer,  and  have  no  more  reality  than 
the  angel  standing  in  the  sun  or  the  beast  ascending  out  of 
the  bottomless  pit.  It  may  then  at  the  commencement  be 
remembered  with  advantage  that  we  are  dealing,  not  with 
historical  fact,  but  with  events  which  were  supposed  to  accom- 
pany the  advent  of  Messiah,  and  which  the  fervid  expectation 
of  the  writer  shaped  out  under  the  present  form. 

The  episode  of  the  Two  Witnesses  is  introduced  at  the 
close  of  the  sixth  and  before  the  soundings  of  the  seventh 
Trumpet ;  the  sixth  Trumpet  not  being  exhausted  until  xi.  14, 
when  its  completion  is  announced  in  the  words,  "  The  second 
woe  is   past  ;    and   behold  the  third  woe  cometh  quickly."^ 

•  The  word  raxv,  here  translated  "  quickly,"  is  the  same  as  that  used 
Rev.  ii.  5  ;  iii.  11  ;  xxii.  7,  12,  20.     We  leave  it  to  the  futurists  to  explain 
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Before,  however,  we  enter  upon  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
examine  the  preceding  context,  which  introduces,  in  highly- 
figurative  language,  the  important  office  which  the  Witnesses 
are  about  to  execute. 

"And  I  saw  another  mighty  angel  come  down  from  heaven,  clothed  with 
a  cloud  :  and  a  rainbow  was  upon  his  head,  and  his  face  was  as  it  were 
the  sun,  and  his  feet  as  pillars  of  fire  :  and  he  had  in  his  hand  a  little  book 
open  :  and  he  set  his  right  foot  upon  the  sea,  and  his  left  foot  on  the  earth, 
and  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  as  when  a  lion  roareth  :  and  when  he  had 
cried,  seven  thunders  uttered  their  voices.  And  when  the  seven  thunders 
had  uttered  their  voices,  I  was  about  to  write  :  and  I  heard  a  voice  from 
heaven  saying  unto  me.  Seal  up  those  things  which  the  seven  thunders 
uttered,  and  write  them  not.  And  the  angel  which  I  saw  stand  upon  the 
sea  and  upon  the  earth  lifted  up  his  hand  to  heaven,  and  sware  by  him 
that  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  who  created  heaven,  and  the  things  that 
therein  are,  and  the  earth,  and  the  things  that  therein  are,  and  the  sea, 
and  the  things  which  are  therein,  that  there  should  be  time  no  longer  : 
but  in  the  days  of  the  voice  of  the  seventh  angel,  when  he  shall  begin  to 
sound,  the  mystery  of  God  should  be  finished,  as  he  hath  declared  to  his 
servants  the  prophets.  And  the  voice  which  I  heard  from  heaven  spake 
unto  me  again,  and  said,  Go  and  take  the  little  book  which  is  open  in 
the  hand  of  the  angel  which  standeth  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the  earth. 
And  I  went  unto  the  angel,  and  said  unto  him,  Give  me  the  little  book. 
And  he  said  unto  me.  Take  it,  and  eat  it  up  ;  and  it  shall  make  thy  belly 
bitter,  but  it  shall  be  in  thy  mouth  sweet  as  honey.  And  I  took  the  little 
book  out  of  the  angel's  hand,  and  ate  it  up  ;  and  it  was  in  my  mouth 
sweet  as  honey  :  and  as  soon  as  I  had  eaten  it,  my  belly  was  bitter.  And 
he  said  unto  me,  Thou  must  prophesy  again  before  many  peoples,  and 
nations,  and  tongues,  and  kings." — Rev.  x. 

The  tenth  chapter  commences  by  describing  the  descent 
rom  heaven  of  a  strong  angel,  "  clothed  with  a  cloud,  and 
the  rainbow  upon  his  head,  his  face  as  it  were  the  sun,  and 
his  feet  as  pillars  of  fire  " — imagery  borrowed  from  the  ancient 
prophets.  He  holds  in  his  hand  a  little  book  which  had  been 
opened  ^  (and  not  sealed,  as  in  Dan.  xii.  4).  He  sets  his  right 
foot  on  the  sea  and  his  left  foot  on  the  earth  (compare  "  The 
man  clothed  in  linen  which  was  upon  the  waters  of  the 
river  "  ^)  and  cries  with  a  loud  voice  as  when  a  lion  roareth,"  ^ 

why  in  the  former  case  it  should  be  used  to  express  an  event  approxim- 
ately near,  and  in  the  latter  an  event  indefinitely  future. 

^  affaynevov.  '  Dan.  xii.  6.  ^  Rev.  v.  5. 
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expressive  of  the  momentous  and  final  import  of  tlic  message 
he  delivers.  As  his  communication  refers  to  the  consumma- 
tion which  should  take  place  at  the  sounding  of  the  seventh 
angel,  as  soon  as  he  had  cried,  "  seven  thunders  "  (a  number 
indicative  of  completion)  utter  their  voices  ;  and,  as  the  seer 
is  about  to  commit  to  writing  the  revelations  which  they  dis- 
close, he  is  prevented  by  the  command,  "  Seal  up  the  things 
which  the  seven  thunders  uttered,  and  write  them  not ;  "  the 
reason  for  this  prohibition  being  the  impending  character  of 
the  approaching  catastrophe.  This  proximity  is  still  more 
clearly  asserted  in  the  oath  which  follows  :  "  And  the  angel 
which  I  saw  stand  upon  the  sea  and  upon  the  earth  lifted  up 
his  hand  (*  his  right  hand  and  his  left  hand  ')  ^  to  heaven,  and 
sware  by  him  who  liveth  for  ever  and  ever,  who  created 
heaven  and  the  things  that  therein  are,  and  the  earth  and  the 
things  that  therein  are,  and  the  sea  and  the  things  which  are 
therein,  that  there  should  be  time  no  longer  {uo  more  delay) 
but  in  the  days  of  the  voice  of  the  seventh  angel,  when  he 
shall  {sooji)  begin  to  sound,-  the  mystery  of  God  shall  be 
finished,  as  he  hath  declared  to  his  servants  the  prophets." 

After  this  magnificent  and  solemn  prelude  to  the  sounding 
of  the  seventh  and  last  Trumpet,  the  seer  takes  the  little 
book,  the  opened  one,  in  the  hand  of  the  angel  which  standeth 
upon  the  sea  and  upon  the  earth,  as  the  Lamb  had  already 
taken  the  book  out  of  the  right  hand  of  Him  that  sat  on  the 
throne,  and  in  obedience  to  his  commands  proceeds  to  eat  it 
up. '^  In  his  mouth  it  is  as  sweet  as  honey,  but  when  he  had 
eaten  it  his  belly  was  made  bitter.  The  correspondence 
between  this  imagery  and  that  used  by  Ezekiel  is  too  patent 
to  need  comment.  The  Prophet  of  the  Captivity  is  commis- 
sioned to  "  speak  unto  the  house  of  Israel."  A  hand  is  mys- 
teriously sent  unto  him  holding  "  a  roll  of  a  book  " — ^a  single 
parchment,  perhaps,  out  of  many — agreeing  with  the  little 
book  in  the  hand  of  the  angel  which  is  sent  to  St.  John.  It 
is  opened  or  unrolled   before  him  with  the  command,  "  Eat 

'  Dan.  xii.  7.  -  orav  /xeXX.v  fraXTTi'^fti/.  ^  Jer.  xv.  16. 
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this  roll,  and  go  speak  unto  the  house  of  Israel  .  .  .  Then 
did  I  eat  it,  and  it  was  in  my  mouth  as  honey  for  sweetness. 
,  .  .  and  I  went  in  bitterness,  in  the  heat  of  my  spirit,  but 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  strong  upon  me/^  ^  It  will  be  seen 
that,  with  a  few  unimportant  variations,  the  descriptions  har- 
monize. To  the  one  it  is  said,  "  Eat  this  roll,  and  go  speak 
unto  the  house  of  Israel  ;  "  to  the  other  it  is  declared,  with  a 
wider  significance,  "  Take  it,  and  eat  it  up  .  .  .  for  thou 
must  prophesy  again  before  {concerning  or  against)  peoples, 
and  nations,  and  tongues,  and  many  kings." 

"  And  there  was  given  me  a  reed  like  unto  a  rod :  and  the  angel  stood, 
saying,  Rise,  and  measure  the  temple  of  God,  and  the  altar,  and  them 
that  worship  therein.  But  the  court  which  is  without  the  temple  leave 
out,  and  measure  it  not  ;  for  it  is  given  unto  the  Gentiles  :  and  the  holy- 
city  shall  they  tread  under  foot  forty  and  two  months.  And  I  will  give 
power  unto  my  two  witnesses,  and  they  shall  prophesy  a  thousand  two 
hundred  and  threescore  days,  clothed  in  sackcloth.  These  are  the  two 
olive  trees,  and  the  two  candlesticks  standing  before  the  God  of  the  earth. 
And  if  any  man  will  hurt  them,  fire  proceedeth  out  of  their  mouth,  and 
devoureth  their  enemies  :  and  if  any  man  will  hurt  them,  he  must  in  this 
manner  be  killed.  These  have  power  to  shut  heaven,  that  it  rain  not  in 
the  days  of  their  prophecy  :  and  have  power  over  waters  to  turn  them  to 
blood,  and  to  smite  the  earth  with  all  plagues,  as  often  as  they  will.  And 
when  they  shall  have  finished  their  testimony,  the  beast  that  ascendeth 
out  of  the  bottomless  pit  shall  make  war  against  them,  and  shall  overcome 
them,  and  kill  them.  And  their  dead  bodies  shall  lie  in  the  street  of  the 
great  city,  which  spiritually  is  called  Sodom  and  Egypt,  where  also  our 
Lord  was  crucified.  And  they  of  the  people  and  kindreds  and  tongues 
and  nations  shall  see  their  dead  bodies  three  days  and  an  half,  and  shall 
not  suffer  their  dead  bodies  to  be  put  in  graves.  And  they  that  dwell 
upon  the  earth  shall  rejoice  over  them,  and  make  merry,  and  shall  send 
gifts  one  to  another  ;  because  these  two  prophets  tormented  them  that 
dwelt  on  the  earth.  And  after  three  days  and  an  half  the  Spirit  of  life  from 
God  entered  into  them,  and  they  stood  upon  their  feet  ;  and  great  fear 
fell  upon  them  which  saw  them.  And  they  heard  a  great  voice  from 
heaven  saying  unto  them,  Come  up  hither.  And  they  ascended  up  to 
heaven  in  a  cloud  ;  and  their  enemies  beheld  them.  And  the  same  hour 
was  there  a  great  earthquake,  and  the  tenth  part  of  the  city  fell,  and  in 
the  earthquake  were  slain  of  men  seven  thousand  :  and  the  remnant  were 
affrighted,  and  gave  glory  to  the  God  of  heaven." — Rev.  xi.  i-i3- 

A  reed,  or  staff,  is  now  given  to  St.  John,  and  he  is  bid  to 

'  Ezek.  iii.  1-14. 
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"  measure  the  temple  of  God,  and  the  altar,  and  them  that 
worship  therein  ;  but  the  court  which  is  without  the  temple 
(he  is  told  to)  cast  out,  and  measure  it  not,  for  it  zuas  given  to 
the  Gentiles,  and  the  holy  city  shall  they  tread  under  foot 
forty  and  two  months."  Two  distinct  things  are  here  enjoined 
to  be  done.  The  temple,  with  its  altar  and  worshippers,  is  to 
be  measured,  with  a  view  to  its  preservation,  but  the  court 
without  the  temple  (the  court  of  the  Gentiles),  is  to  be  cast" 
out,  and  not  measured,  with  a  view  to  its  destruction.  Here 
is  the  first  mention  made  in  the  Apocalypse  of  a  calamity 
upon  Jerusalem  and  the  Temple  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the 
last  days  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  as  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  this  calamity  immediately  precedes  the  advent  of 
Messiah.  The  holy  city  is  not,  however,  to  be  utterly  over- 
thrown like  great  Babylon,  but  to  be  trodden  under  foot  of 
the  Gentiles  for  the  Danielle  period  of  three  years  and  a  half, 
an  idea  borrowed  from  corresponding  desolations  in  the  days 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 

During  the  calamities  which  come  upon  the  holy  city,  two 
individuals  are  suddenly  introduced,  who  "  prophesy  a  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  threescore  days  clothed  in  sackcloth. 
They  are  witnesses,  or  martyrs  for  Christ,  like  John  the 
Baptist,  the  ideal  Elias,  unto  whom  the  Jews  did  "whatsoever 
they  listed,"  or  like  "  Antipas,  my  faithful  martyr,  who  was 
slain  where  Satan  dwelleth."  ^  They  are  two-  in  number,  a 
marked  dualism  pervading  the  whole  account,  and  making  it 
difficult  to  explain  them  of  Christian  witnesses  generally,  or 
of  any  line  of  witnesses  in  particular.  They  are  clothed  in 
sackcloth,  ^  possibly  on  account  of  the  season  of  distress 
during  which  they  exercise  the  prophetic  office,*  and  their 
prophesying  is  commensurate  with  the  treading  under  foot  of 

^  Rev.  ii.  13. 

2  The  appointment  of  more  than  one  witness  was  required  by  the 
Mosaic  law.  "  At  the  mouth  of  two  witnesses,  or  at  the  mouth  of  three 
witnesses,  shall  the  matter  be  established." — Deut.  xix.  15. 

•'  2  Kings  i.  8.  ^  Joel  i.  13. 
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the  holy  city,  and  the  flight  of  the  woman  (the  Church)  into 
the  wilderness.  They  occupy  an  exalted  and  dignified  posi- 
tion, resembling  that  of  Joshua  and  Zerubbabel,  "  the  two 
olive  trees  and  the  two  candlesticks  standing  before  the  God 
of  the  earth,"  inasmuch  as  they  are  trees  of  blessing  and 
peace,  and  candlesticks  of  light  in  the  midst  of  surrounding 
darkness.  They  have  power  to  call  down  fire  from  heaven, 
as  Moses  did  at  the  rebellion  of  Korah,^  and  at  Taberah,^ 
and  as  Elijah  did  at  Dothan;^  The  attribute  is  further 
assigned  to  them  of  being  able  to  shut  heaven  that  it  rain  not 
in  the  days  of  their  prophecy,  thereby  creating  famine,^  and 
of  turning  waters  into  blood  ;  Mn  a  word,  of  repeating  the 
miracles  performed  by  two  of  the  most  celebrated  Hebrew . 
prophets,  and  of  smiting  the  earth  with  all  plagues  as  often 
as  they  will. 

When  these  two  prophets  have  finished  their  testimony, 
they  are  slain  by  the  Neronic  Antichrist  ascending  out  of  the 
bottomless  pit,  and  their  dead  body  shall  lie  upon  the  broad 
street  of  "  the  great  city  (Rome),^  which  is  spiritually  called 
Sodom  and  Egypt,  where  too  their  Lord  was  crucified." 
These  witnesses  may  be  supposed  to  defend  the  cause  of 
Christ    against   the   delusions   of    Antichrist,    and   to   work 

^  Num.  xvi.  35,  2  Num.  xi.  1-3.  '  2  Kings  i.  10. 

■*  Luke  iv.  25  ;  James  v.  17.  *  Exod.  vii.  19. 

"  We  incline  to  the  opinion  that  Rome  and  not  Jerusalem  is  here 
designated  for  the  following  reasons,  i.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  "the 
great  city  spiritually  called  Sodom  and  Egypt"  can  be  the  beloved 
Jerusalem.  2.  Rome  is  always  described  in  the  Apocalypse  as  "  Great 
Babylon,"  or  the  "  Great  city."  3.  The  Two  Witnesses  are  slain  by  the 
Neronic  Antichrist  which  supposes  a  Roman  execution.  4.  The  broad 
space — TrAareta — of  the  city  agrees  better  with  the  Forum  at  Rome,  than 
with  the  narrow  streets  of  Jerusalem.  5.  The  corpse  to  7rrS>na  lying  in 
the  street  of  the  great  city  may  refer  to  the  crucifixion  of  Peter  at  Rome. 
6.  They  of  the  people,  and  kindred,  and  tongues,  and  nations  (x.  1 1),  i.e. 
the  heathen  inhabitants  of  Rome,  "  see  their  dead  body  three  days  and  a 
half."  7.  The  last  clause  may  simply  mean  that  as  the  dead  body  of  one 
of  them  (Peter)  lay  in  the  Forum  at  Rome,  so  that  of  the  other  (James) 
should  lie  at  Jerusalem,  "  where  also  their  Lord  was  crucified."  The 
Greek  is  abominable,  as  in  ii.  13. 
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miracles,  ^  to  counteract  the  great  wonders  whereby  the  beast 
deceiveth  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth.     The  writer  of  the 
Apocalypse  seems  to  put  the  words  into  their  lips  which  they 
may  be  thought  to  have  used  :  "  Fear  God,  and  give  glory  to 
Him,  for  the  hour  of  his  judgment  is  come  ;  "  "If  any  man 
worship  the  beast  and  his  image,  and  receive  his  mark  in  his 
forehead  or  in  his  hand,  the  same  shall  drink  of  the  wine  of 
the  wrath  of  God,  which  is  poured  without  mixture  into  the 
cup  of  his  indignation."     Their  testimony,  however,  is  over- 
borne.    These   precursors,  not   of  the   suffering,  but  of  the 
triumphant  Messiah,  are  slain  ;    and   they,  i.e.  some  of  the 
Gentile  nations,  see  their  dead  bodies  three  days  and  a  half, 
and  with  a  refinement  of  barbarity  hold   festival  over  their 
downfall,  and  do  not  siiffer  their  corpses  to  be  put  into  graves." 
But  their  exultation   is  of  short  duration.     After  "  the  three 
days  and  a  half,"  the  spirit  of  life  from  God  enters  into  them ; 
they  stand  upon  their  feet,  and  in  obedience  to  the  heavenly 
summons  ascend  up  in  the  cloud  while  their  enemies  behold 

'  The  power  of  working  miracles,  especially  of  that  kind  which  interfere 
with  the  production  of  food,  is  attributed  to  the  Tishbite  by  the  Sibyl, 
who  feelingly  describes  the  miseries  about  to  come  on  women  with  child 
and  young  babes  in  consequence  of  this  scarcity  (ii.  186-192).  Similarly 
Lactantius  says,  "  When  the  end  of  the  tim.es  draws  near,  God  will  send 
a  great  prophet,  who  will  convert  men  to  the  knowledge  of  himself,  and 
will  receive  power  to  work  miracles.  Whenever  men  refuse  to  listen  to 
him,  he  will  shut  heaven  and  withhold  the  showers,  he  will  turn  water  to 
blood,  and  will  torment  men  with  hunger  and  thirst  ;  and  whoever  at- 
tempts to  hurt  him  will  be  devoured  by  the  fire  that  proceeds  out  of  his 
mouth."  With  manifest  allusion  to  the  scarcity  produced  by  these  Apo- 
calyptic plagues,  the  author  of  2  Esdras  observes  :  "  And  suddenly  shall 
the  sown  places  appear  unsown  ;  the  full  storehouses  shall  suddenly  be 
found  empty  ...  the  springs  of  fountains  shall  stand  still,  and  in 
three  hours  they  shall  not  run  "  (vi.  22-24).  Similarly  it  is  said  in  the 
Apocryphal  Apocalypse  ascribed  to  John,  of  the  times  of  Antichrist, 
"  Then  will  I  make  the  heaven  brass  that  it  should  not  give  dew  upon 
the  earth,  and  I  will  hide  the  clouds  in  secret  places  that  they  may  not 
induce  moisture  upon  the  earth,  and  I  will  restrain  the  horns  of  the  winds 
that  the  wind  should  not  blow  upon  the  earth  "  (7). 

-  Allusion  to  similar  treatment  of  the  high  priests  Jesus  and  Ananus 
(Jos.  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  4,  5). 
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them.  The  same  hour  there  is  "  a  great  earthquake,  and  the 
tenth  part  of  the  city  (Jerusalem)  fell,  and  in  the  earthquake 
were  slain  of  men  seven  thousand  (a  small  portion  only),  and 
the  remnant  were  affrighted,  and  gave  glory  to  the  God  of 
heaven." 

And  now  comes  the  vexata  qnczstio  which  has  baffled  the 
penetration  of  the  wisest  and  defeated  the  labours  of  the  most 
pious  and  painstaking — Who  are  the  Two  Witnesses  ?  ^  Are 
they  to  be  interpreted  only  of  two  individuals  or  of  separate 
lines  of  witnesses,  or  do  they  represent  abstract  impersonalities, 
as  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  or  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa- 
ments } 

'  The  voice  of  antiquity  pronounces  strongly  in  favour  of  Enoch  and 
EHas  as  the  Two  Witnesses.  Not  to  mention  the  predilections  of  Ter- 
tuUian  and  Hippolytus  for  Enoch  as  the  second  witness,  in  that  remark- 
able production  of  the  so-called  Second  Book  of  Esdras,  written  perhaps 
within  thirty  years  of  the  Apocalypse  itself,  it  is  said  that  in  the  day  of  the 
Messiah  "  they  should  see  those  men  who  have  ascended,  and  who  have 
not  tasted  death  from  their  birth  (words  applicable  only  to  Enoch  and 
Elijah)  :  and  the  heart  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  shall  be  changed, 
and  another  heart  shall  be  given  to  them"  (2  Esdras  vi.  26,  27).  In  the 
Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  the  Two  Witnesses  are  said  to  be  Enoch  and 
Elijah,  who  would  "  return  at  the  coming  of  Antichrist,  and,  armed  with 
divine  signs  and  iniracles,  would  engage  with  him  in  battle,  and  be  slain 
by  him  at  Jerusalem,  and  would  be  taken  up  alive  again  into  the  clouds 
after  three  days  and  a  half."  In  the  Apocryphal  Apocalypse  of  Peter 
mention  is  made  (cap.  Ixvii.)  of  the  descent  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  who 
should  be  slain  by  Antichrist.  In  the  Apocryphal  Apocalypse  of  Esdras, 
Enoch,  Elias,  and  Moses  are  seen  together  in  Paradise,  in  company  with 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  Luke  and  Matthew  :  in  that  ascribed  to  Paul,  Enoch 
is  called  "  the  witness  of  the  last  time  ; "  and  in  that  ascribed  to  John, 
their  office  as  champions  of  Messiah  against  Antichrist  is  distinctly 
asserted  :  •'  I  will  send  Enoch  and  Elias  to  rebuke  him  (Antichrist),  and 
they  shall  show  him  to  be  a  liar  and  a  deceiver — yjreva-TTjv  Kal  ivKavov — and 
he  shall  destroy  them  at  the  altar"  (8).  Maitland  observes,  "While 
everything  points  to  Elijah  as  one  of  the  witnesses.  Scripture  leaves  us  in 
uncertainty  respecting  the  name  of  the  other.  Following  Ben-Sirach  and 
the  Scribes,  the  Pseudo-Sibyl,  Justin,  and  Origen  speak  of  Elias  alone  ; 
Tertullian  and  Hippolytus  add  Enoch.  Lactantius  speaks  of  one  only. 
Victorinus  suggests  Jeremiah  as  a  second.  The  Pseudo-Hippolytus  is 
disposed  to  make  three  tabernacles— one  for  John,  one  for  Enoch,  and 
one  for  Elias. 
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It  will  be  observed  at  the  outset  that  the  subject  before  us 
transcends  the  limits  of  sober  inquiry  and  passes  into  the 
region  of  wild  imagination.  We  shall  not  therefore  be  careful 
to  ask  whether  a  real  fulfilment  may  be  found  for  them,  as  we 
can  conceive  of  no  historical  personages  to  whom  the  descrip- 
tion could  possibly  apply.  Our  task  is  simply  to  realize  the 
picture  which  the  author  proposed  to  himself  when  he  depicted 
these  extraordinary  precursors  of  Messiah's  advent,  and  we 
are  not  so  much  concerned  to  show  its  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment with  historical  fact,  as  to  give  a  faithful  exposition  of 
the  vision  as  it  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  writer. 

Among  the  catalogue  of  Christian  worthies  slain  by  the 
Roman  beast,  Peter  and  James  bear  the  closest  resemblance 
to  the  features  by  which  the  Two  Witnesses  are  described. 
It  is  of  them,  and  of  them  only,  who  together  with  John  (him- 
self also  a  witness,  ifiapTvpijae,  i.  2)  constituted  the  apostolic 
triumvirate,  that  it  can  be  affirmed  that  they  were  associated 
in  a  mysterious  manner  with  Moses  and  Elias  upon  the  holy 
mount.  With  a  familiarity  which  betrays  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  their  person  and  office,  they  are  called  "  My  Two 
Witnesses,"  and  Jesus  is  said  to  be  ^^  their — avrdv — Lord," 
implying  a  close  relationship,  as  of  disciples,  to  their  Master. 
They  are  further  described  as  "  Eye-witnesses  of  his  majesty, 
whilst  making  known  the  power  and  coming  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ"  (2  Pet.  i.  16).  Finally,  both  are  slain  by  the 
Neronic  Antichrist,  corresponding  with  the  crucifixion  of 
Peter  at  Rome  (cf  "  The  Church  at  Babylon,"  i  Pet.  v,  13,  and 
the  rejoicing  over  Babylon,  Rev.  xviii.  20),  and  the  murder 
of  James  "the  brother  of  John,"  by  Herod  at  Jerusalem — a 
fate  which  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  befall  such  exalted 
personages  as  Moses  and  Elias  of  whom  the  symbol  is  not 
unfrequently  interpreted.  The  circumstance,  however,  which 
seems  more  immediately  to  favour  our  exposition,  is  that  they 
come  "  in  the  spirit  and  poivcr  of  Elias,"  and  perform  miracles 
similar  to  those  accomplished  by  that  ancient  prophet. 

The  passage  which  seems  to  refer  to  Moses  and  Elias  with 
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the  greatest  clearness  is  to  be  found  Rev.  xi.  6  :  "  These  have 
power  to  shut  heaven,  that  it  rain  not  in  the  days  of  their 
prophecy,  and  have  power  over  waters  to  turn  them  to  blood, 
and  to  smite  the  earth  with  all  plagues  as  often  as  they  will." 
In  this  verse  certain  definite  qualities  are  attached  to  the  Two 
Witnesses  which  fit  in  more  closely  with  the  circumstances  of 
these  two  Hebrew  prophets  than  with  those  of  any  other 
historical  personages  with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  Of 
Elijah  alone  could  it  be  predicated  that  he  had  power  to 
shut  heaven  for  three  years  and  a  half,  that  it  should  not  rain 
in  the  days  of  his  prophecy  ;^  and  of  Moses  alone  that  he  had 
not  only  power  to  turn  waters  into  blood,-  but  to  smite  the 
earth  with  all  plagues  ^  as  often  as  he  would.  The  Witnesses 
are  further  called  "  these  two  prophets''  (possibly  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  False  Prophet)  because  they  exercise  the 
qualities  and  repeat  the  miracles  of  two  ancient  prophets,  of 
one  of  whom  it  was  said  that  "  there  arose  not  a  prophet  since 
in  Israel  like  unto  Moses  " ;  *  and  of  the  other,  "  Behold  I 
send  you  Elijah  the  prophet  (Elijah  the  Tishbite,^  LXX), 
before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful  day  of  the 
Lord."  ^  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  not  only  was  the 
coming  of  Elijah  at  that  period  the  settled  expectation  of  the 
Jewish  people,''  but  tradition  connected  the  joint  appearance 

'  I  Kings  xvii.  i.  2  Ex.  vii.  19.  ^  Ex.  ix.  14. 

"•  Deut.  xxxiv.  lo. 

Sapjcas  8vcrdfifvo9,  'AjSpaan  8'  avros  fiiyas  rj^^i, 
'la-aoK   7)8"  'laKw/S,  'lr}aovs,  AavirjX  tjB'  'HXi'as. 

Orac:  Sibyll.  ii.  246-248 
*  Kai  To^'   6  Qea^irrjs  ye  an    ovpavov  appa  Tiralvav 
OvpdvLov,  ya'iT]  8'   eTri^ds,  rore  arjpara  Tpuraa 
Kocrpa  oXa  bei^ei  re  aTroXkvpevov  ^loroto. 

Ibid.  ii.  187-189. 
^  Mai.  iv.  5. 

7  "  How  deep  was  the  impression  which  he  made  on  the  mind  of  the 
nation  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fixed  belief  which  many  centuries  after 
prevailed,  that  Elijah  would  again  appear  for  the  relief  and  restoration  of 
his  country.  The  prophecy  of  Malachi  was  possibly  at  once  a  cause  and 
an  illustration  of  this  belief.     What  it  had  grown  to  at  the  time  of  our 
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of  these  ancient  prophets  with  the  times  of  Messiah/  coupling 
perhaps,  the  mention  of  the  law  of  Moses  my  servant  -  with 
the  appearing  of  the  Restorer,  which  immediately  follows. 

Lord's  birth,  and  how  continually  the  great  Prophet  was  present  to  the 
expectations  of  the  people,  we  do  not  need  the  evidence  of  the  Talmud  to 
assure  us  ;  it  is  patent  on  every  page  of  the  Gospels.  Each  remarkable 
person,  as  he  arrives  on  the  scene,  be  his  habits  and  characteristics  what 
they  may — the  stern  John  equally  with  his  gentle  successor — is  proclaimed 
to  be  Elijah  (Matt.  xvi.  14  ;  Mark  vi.  15  ;  John  i.  21).  His  appearance 
in  glory  on  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  does  not  seem  to  have  startled 
the  disciples.  They  were  "  sore  afraid,"  but  not  apparently  surprised. 
On  the  contrary,  St.  Peter  immediately  proposes  to  erect  a  tent  for  the 
Prophet,  whose  arrival  they  had  been  so  long  expecting.  Even  the  cry 
of  our  Lord  from  the  cross,  containing  as  it  did  but  a  slight  resemblance 
to  the  name  of  Elijah,  immediately  suggested  him  to  the  bystanders  : 
"  He  calleth  for  Elijah."  "  Let  be,  let  us  see  if  Elijah  will  come  to  save 
him."  .  .  .  He  is  recorded  as  having  often  appeared  to  the  wise  and  good 
Rabbis — at  prayer  in  the  wilderness,  or  on  their  journeys — generally  in 
the  form  of  an  Arabian  merchant  (Eisenmenger,  i.  1 1  ;  ii.  402-7).  At  the 
circumcision  of  a  child,  a  seat  was  always  placed  for  him,  that,  as  the 
zealous  champion  and  messenger  of  the  "  covenant "  of  circumcision 
(i  Kings  xiv.  14  ;  Mai.  iii.  l),  he  might  watch  over  the  due  performance  of 
the  rite.  During  certain  prayers,  the  door  of  the  house  was  set  open,  that 
Elijah  might  enter  and  announce  the  Messiah  (Eisenmenger,  i.  685).  His 
coming  will  be  three  days  before  that  of  the  Messiah,  and  on  each  of  the 
three  he  will  proclaim,  in  a  voice  which  shall  be  heard  all  over  the  earth, 
peace,  happiness,  salvation,  respectively  (Eisenmenger,  696).  So  firm  was 
the  conviction  of  his  speedy  arrival,  that  when  goods  were  found  and  no 
owner  appeared  to  claim  them,  the  common  saying  was,  '  Put  them  by  till 
Elijah  comes'  (Lightfoot,  Exercit.  Matt.  xvii.  10  ;  John  i.  21).  The  same 
customs  and  expressions  are  even  still  in  use  among  the  stricter  Jews  of 
this  and  other  countries.  (Sec  Rcmie  des  deux  Moiides,  xxiv.  131,  etc.). 
—Smith's  Bibl.  Did. 

'"Antiqua  fuit  apud  Juda^os  traditio,  Mosen  et  Eliam  temporibus 
Messiae  adparere  debere. 

"  Debarim  rabba,  sect.  3,  fol.  255.  2.  Dixit  Deus  S.  B.  Mose,  per  vitam 
tuam,  quemadmodum  tu  vitam  tuam  posuisti  pro  Israelitis  temporibus 
V.  T.,  sic  quoque  temporibus  N.  T.,  scilicet  Messise,  quando  Eliam 
Prophetam  ad  ipsos  mittam,  vos  duo  eodem  tempore  venietis. 

"  Tanchuma,{o\.  42.  i.  Dixit  Deus  S.  B.  ad  Mosen,  Temporibus  V.  T. 
feci  te  principem  super  Israelem  :  sed  temporibus  N.  T.  quando  justi 
venient  mercedem  accepturi,  tu  venies  primus  omnium." 

Schoettgen,  i.  148,  on  Matt.  xvii.  3. 

-  Mai.  iv.  4. 
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It  is  confirmatory  of  our  position  that,  at  the  Transfigura- 
tion— a  vision  intimately  allied  with  that  of  the  Two  Wit- 
nesses— Moses  and  Elias  appear  as  the  precursors  of  the 
glorified  Jesus,  who  is  there  revealed  for  the  first  time  in  the 
character  of  Messiah.  In  the  context  immediately  preceding 
the  synoptic  account,  Jesus  had  announced  in  the  most  posi- 
tive terms  his  immediate  return  in  the  glory  of  his  Father, 
with  his  angels,  to  reward  every  man  according  to  his  works, 
even  before  some  of  those  then  present  should  taste  of  death ; 
and,  with  a  view  of  impressing  his  solemn  coming  to  judg- 
ment upon  the  minds  of  his  disciples,  as  well  as  of  giving 
them  a  cheering  foretaste  of  the  splendour  with  which  his  ad- 
vent should  be  attended,  after  six  (Luke,  eight)  days,  He  took 
Peter,  and  James,  and  John  to  a  high  mountain  apart,  and 
was  transfigured  before  them  ;  his  face  shining  as  the  sun 
and  his  raiment  white  as  the  light,  as  He  subsequently  ap- 
peared to  John  in  Patmos.  That  this  was  one,  and  possibly 
the  principal  object  for  which  He  was  transfigured,  may  be 
inferred,  not  only  from  the  context  which  is  occupied  with  the 
subject  of  the  return,  but  from  2  Pet.  i.  16,  17,  where  the 
writer  asserts  that  the  scene  upon  the  holy  mount  was  the 
earnest  of  the  glory  with  which  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man  should  be  accompanied.  "We  have  not  (he  saj^s)  fol- 
lowed cunningly  devised  fables  when  we  made  known  unto 
you  the  powerful  coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  were 
eye-witnesses  of  his  majesty  ;  for  he  received  from  God  the 
Father  honour  and  glory,  when  there  came  such  a  voice  to 
him  from  the  excellent  glory,  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased."  It  was  during  this  extraordinary 
manifestation,  whilst  He  was,  as  it  were,  rehearsing  the  cha- 
racter He  should  afterwards  assume,  and  investing  Himself  by 
anticipation  with  the  glory  in  which  the  Son  of  Man  should 
shortly  be  revealed,  that  He  is  seen  to  be  accompanied  by 
Moses  and  Elias  ;  these  Jewish  heroes  playing  an  important 
part  in  the  prophetic  anticipation  of  the  Advent  prefigured  by 
the  Transfiguration,  as  their  imitators,  the  Two  Witnesses,  in 
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the   event  itself  delineated  in  the  Apocalypse.     The  corre- 
spondence of  ideas  and  language  perceptible  between  the  two 
accounts  show,  moreover,  that  either  the  one  is  borrowed  from 
the  other,  or  that  both  have  a  foundation  of  common  tradi- 
tion.    As  Moses  and  Elias  (according  to  St.  Luke,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  familiar  with  the  Apocalyptic  narrative), 
speak  of  Christ's  decease,  ^^ivJiich  he  should  accomplish  at  Jcrii- 
salem"  so  the  body  of  one  of  the  Two  Witnesses  lies  in  the 
street  of  the  great  city  "  ivJicve  also  their  Lord  was  crucified^ 
As  the  former  experience  a  resurrection  ^  so  do  the   latter 
"stand  upon  their  feet"  at  the  expiration  of  the  "three  days 
and  an  half"  (cf.  Dan  ix.  27).    As  a  cloud  hid  them  from  the 
view  of  the  disciples,  so  do  the  Witnesses  ascend  up  to  heaven 
in  the  cloud,  and  their  enemies  behold  them.     As  they  (the 
disciples)  "feared  when  they  entered  the  cloud,"  so  "great  fear 
falls  upon  them  which  saw  them."  As  a  voice  comes  out  of  the 
cloud,  saying,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son  ;  hear  ye  Him,"  so  also 
do  they  hear  a  great  voice  from  heaven  saying,  "  Come  up 
hither."    From  this  coincidence  of  ideal  conception,  as  well  as 
of  verbal  agreement,  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  episode 
of  the  Two  Witnesses  is  only  another  phase  of  the  scene  de- 
lineated in  the  Synoptic  Gospels.    Instead,  however,  of  regard- 
ing the  Witnesses  as  celestial  visitants  sent  down  to  encourage 
Jesus  under  the  prospect  of  his  approaching  sufferings  and 
death,  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  prefers  to  consider  them 
as  the  martyred  precursors  of  his  glorious  appearing  in  the 
last  and  perilous  times.    From  the  consideration  therefore  that 
the  Two  Witnesses  are  eminent  apostles  holding  an  important 
position  in  the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  that  they  are  associated 
with  Moses  and  Elias  at  the  Transfiguration,  that  they  are 
the  heralds  of  the  Second  Advent  "  in  the  spirit  and  power 
of  Elias,"  as  the  Baptist  was  the  harbinger  of  the  first  coming 

1  It  was  further  believed,  although  with  some  hesitation,  that  neither  of 
them  experienced  death  ;  Elijah  having  been  taken  up  to  heaven  by  a 
whirlwind,  and  Moses,  according  to  Josephus,  having  disappeared  in  a 
certain  valley  near  the  mount  called  Abarim,  while  he  was  conversing 
with  Eleazar  and  Joshua. 
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of  Jesus,  and  that  popular  expectation  connected  the  ap- 
pearing of  one,  if  not  of  both  of  these  Hebrew  champions, 
before  "  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord,"  we  are 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  seer  of  Patmos  portrayed  the 
two  apostolic  men  who  alone  could  answer  to  these  con- 
ditions (for  John,  as  the  writer  of  the  book,  must  be  omitted), 
and  could  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the  Apocalyptic  symbol. 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  picture  here  drawn  cannot 
be  submitted  to  the  test  of  historical  proof.  We  have  no 
hesitation,  therefore,  in  expressing  the  opinion  that  the  Two 
Witnesses,  like  the  Beast  and  the  False  Prophet,  are  imagi- 
nary persons,  whose  marvellous  career  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
fanciful  conceptions  of  the  times.  It  gives  force  to  this  con- 
sideration, that  after  centuries  spent  in  the  fruitless  endeavour 
to  solve  the  mystery,  no  satisfactory  interpretation  has  been 
found  for  them,  and  from  the  circumstance  that  no  two 
individuals  have  answered  to  the  description  in  past  ages,  it  is 
reasonable  to  infer  that  none  will  answer  to  it  in  those  which 
have  to  come. 

"And  there  appeared  a  great  wxjnder  in  heaven  ;  a  woman  clothed  with 
the  sun,  and  the  moon  under  her  feet,  and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of 
twelve  stars  :  and  she  being  with  child  cried,  travailing  in  birth,  and 
pained  to  be  delivered.  And  there  appeared  another  wonder  in  heaven  ; 
and  behold  a  great  red  dragon,  having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  and 
seven  crowns  upon  his  heads.  And  his  tail  drew  the  third  part  of  the 
stars  of  heaven,  and  did  cast  them  to  the  earth :  and  the  dragon  stood 
before  the  woman  which  was  ready  to  be  delivered,  for  to  devour  her  child 
as  soon  as  it  was  born.  And  she  brought  forth  a  man  child,  who  was  to 
rule  all  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron :  and  her  child  was  caught  up  unto  God, 
and  to  his  throne.  And  the  woman  fled  into  the  wilderness,  where  she 
hath  a  place  prepared  of  God,  that  they  should  feed  her  there  a  thousand 
two  hundred  and  threescore  days.  And  there  was  war  in  heaven :  Michael 
and  his  angels  fought  against  the  dragon;  and  the  dragon  fought  and  his 
angels,  and  prevailed  not ;  neither  was  their  place  found  any  more  in 
heaven.  And  the  great  dragon  was  cast  out,  that  old  serpent,  called  the 
Devil,  and  Satan,  which  deceiveth  the  whole  world  :  he  was  cast  out  into 
the  earth,  and  his  angels  were  cast  out  with  him.  And  I  heard  a  loud 
voice  saying  in  heaven.  Now  is  come  salvation,  and  strength,  and  the 
kingdom  of  our  God,  and  the  power  of  his  Christ :  for  the  accuser  of  our 
brethren  is  cast  down,  which  accused  them  before  our  God  day  and  night. 
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And  they  overcame  him  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  the  word  of 
their  testimony ;  and  they  loved  not  their  lives  unto  the  death.  Therefore 
rejoice,  ye  heavens,  and  ye  that  dwell  in  them.  Woe  to  the  inhabiters 
of  the  earth  and  of  the  sea  !  for  the  devil  is  come  down  unto  you,  having 
great  wrath,  because  he  knoweth  that  he  hath  but  a  short  time.  And 
when  the  dragon  saw  that  he  was  cast  unto  the  earth,  he  persecuted  the 
woman  which  brought  forth  the  man  child.  And  to  the  woman  were 
given  two  wings  of  a  great  eagle,  that  she  might  fly  into  the  wilderness, 
into  her  place,  where  she  is  nourished  for  a  time,  and  times,  and  half  a 
time,  from  the  face  of  the  serpent.  And  the  serpent  cast  out  of  his  mouth 
water  as  a  flood  after  the  woman,  that  he  might  cause  her  to  be  carried 
away  of  the  flood.  And  the  earth  helped  the  woman,  and  the  earth  opened 
her  mouth,  and  swallowed  up  the  flood  which  the  dragon  cast  out  of  his 
mouth.  And  the  dragon  was  wroth  with  the  woman,  and  went  to  make 
war  with  the  remnant  of  her  seed,  which  keep  the  commandments  of  God, 
and  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ.": — Rev.  xii. 

During  the  period  in  which  the  Witnesses  prophesy  and  the 
Gentiles  tread  down  the  holy  city,  the  Woman  (the  Church) 
flies  for  protection  into  the  wilderness.  This  symbol  is  at- 
tached to  the  preceding  by  identity  of  periods,^  and  must 
therefore  be  examined  in  connection  with  it.  With  the  com- 
mencement of  this  chapter,  St.  John  sees  a  great  wonder  in 
heaven  ;  a  "  Woman  clothed  with  the  sun,  the  moon  under 
her  feet,  and  upon  her  head  a  crown  of  twelve  stars," — an 
evident  allusion  to  Gen.  xxxvii.  9,  and  denoting  the  whole 
family  of  Jacob.^  The  Woman  is  represented  as  "being  with 
child,  travailing  in  birth,  and  pained  to  be  delivered."  Before 
however,  this  can  take  place,  "a  great  red   dragon,Miaving 

'  It  is  remarkable  that  the  periods  of  the  Apocalypse  are  of  equal  dura- 
tion. The  Gentiles  tread  under  foot  the  holy  city  forty  and  two  months. 
The  Witnesses  prophesy  a  thousand  two  hundred  and  threescore  days, 
clothed  in  sackcloth.  The  Woman  is  fed  in  the  wilderness  for  the  same 
period,  or  as  expressed  in  other  terms,  "  for  a  time,  times,  and  half  a 
time."  Power  is  given  to  the  Beast  to  continue  forty  and  two  months. 
The  Ascension  of  Isaiah  approaches  closely  to  the  Apocalyptic  number  : 
"  Et  dominabitur  tres  annos,  septemque  menses,  diesque  viginti  septem" 
(iv.  12).  Hippolytus  observes,  "  These  are  the  1260  days,  even  the  half 
week,  during  which  the  tyrant  will  rule,  persecuting  the  Church  as  she 
flies  from  city  to  city." — Opera,  ed.  Fabricii,  p.  30. 

-  Ahos  o  StDSfKa^vAos. 

^The  great  red  dragon  is  Satan,  "the  god  of  this  world,"  who  gives  to 
the  Beast  "  his  power,  and  his  seat,  and  great  authority."     Hence  he  is 
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seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  and  seven  crowns  upon  his  heads, 
whose  tail  drew  the  third  part  of  the  stars  of  heaven,  and  did 
cast  them  to  the  earth,"  ^  stands  before  the  Woman  to  devour 
her  child  as  soon  as  it  was  born  ;  an  allusion,  probably,  to 
the  escape  of  Jesus  from  the  Satanic  attempt  of  Herod  upon 
the  young  child's  life.-  The  man-child,  who  is  about  to  rule 
all  nations  with  a  rod  of  iron,^'  is,  beyond  all  controversy,  the 
Messianic  King,  the  child  of  his  nation,  to  whom  is  given 
"power  over  the  nations  ";^  his  being  caught  up  "  to  God  and 
!  to  his  throne,"  having  also  a  plain  reference  to  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Him  who  is  "the  first  begotten  of  the  dead,  and  the 
Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth."  ^  This  symbol  of  the  Woman 
in  the  wilderness  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  woman  mourning 
in  the  field,^  explained  of  "  Sion  our  mother,  full  of  heaviness, 
much  humbled,  mourning  very  sore."  As  the  former,  after 
tedious  and  painful  travail,  is  delivered  of  a  man-child,  so 
does  the  latter  bear  a  son  after  a  barrenness  of  thirty  years. 
As  the  child  of  the  former  is  exposed  to  deadly  peril  as  soon 
as  it  is  born,  so  that  of  the  latter  falls  down  suddenly  in  his 
wedding  chamber,  and  dies,  a  circumstance  interpreted  of 
"  the  destruction  that  came  to  Jerusalem."  As  the  former  is 
nourished,  perhaps  by  the  Two  Witnesses,^  so  is  the  latter 
comforted  by  the  prophet  Esdras.  As  the  fugitive  and  per- 
secuted Woman  is  changed  into  the  Bride,  the  Lamb's  wife, 
explained  of  the  New  Jerusalem  coming  down  from  God  out 
of  heaven,  so  the  woman  mourning  in  the  field  is  transformed 
of  a  sudden  into  a  "  city  builded,  and  a  large  place  showing 
itself  from  the  foundations." 

Foiled  in  his  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the  infant  Jesus,  that 
"  old  Serpent,  called  the  Devil,  and  Satan,"  next  assails  the 
Woman  which  brought  forth  the  man-child.     She,  however, 

described  by  emblems  similar  to  those  of  the  Beast  (xiii.  1-9)  showing  his 
connection  with  the  Roman  Kingdom. 

*  Cf.  Dan.  viii.  10.  -  S.  Ign.  ad  Eph.  xix. 
3  Orac.  Sybil!,  viii.  248.  *  Rev.  ii.  26,  27. 

*  Rev.  i.  5.  ^2  Esdras  ix.  38 ;  x.  50. 

'  Rev,  xii.  6. 
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flies  into  the  wilderness  for  safety,  into  her  place,  "where  she 
is  nourished  for  a  time,  and  times,  and  half  a  time,  from  the 
face  of  the  serpent," — a  flight  suggested  by  that  of  Elijah 
from  Jezebel ;  the  feeding  of  the  Woman  in  the  "  place  pre- 
pared of  God  "  being  also  prefigured  by  the  miraculous  sup- 
port afforded  to  the  prophet  in  his  divinely  selected  retreat. 
The  persecution  instituted  by  this  ringleader  of  the  triple 
enemies^  of  the  Church  is  shadowed  forth  by  the  casting  down 
of  Satan  to  earth  to  inaugurate  the  atrocities  of  the  last  times. 
This  expulsion  is  graphically  described  under  the  magnificent 
symbol  of  "war  in  heaven  \"  the  hosts  of  the  living  God 
meeting,  army  against  army,  with  the  powers  of  hell  and 
darkness.  To  use  the  sublime  language  of  Milton  and  St. 
John,  "  Michael  and  his  angels  fought  against  the  dragon  : 
and  the  dragon  fought  and  his  angels,  and  prevailed  not : 
neither  was  their  place  found  any  more  in  heaven."  Here 
again  we  are  carried  back  to  the  Maccabaean  age  and  to  the 
book  of  that  ancient  prophet  of  which  the  Apocalypse  is  the 
voice  and  echo.  Once  more  "  Michael,  the  great  prince  which 
standeth  up  for  the  children  of  the  holy  people,"  contends 
against  the  adversary  of  the  latter  days  as  he  contended 
against  the  Antichrist  of  the  pre-christian  period.  The  issue 
of  the  contest  is  not  left  in  doubt.  The  dragon  is  cast  out  of 
heaven,  and  his  angels  with  him,  and  the  song  of  triumph  of 
which  the  first  notes  had  been  already  heard  ^  is  taken  up 
afresh  :  "  Now  is  come  salvation,  and  strength,  and  the  king- 
dom of  our  God,  and  the  power  of  his  Christ,  for  the  accuser 
of  our  brethren  is  cast  down,  which  accused  them  before  God, 
day  and  night  .  .  .  Therefore  rejoice,  ye  heavens,  and  ye 
that  dwell  in  them."  •' 

Ejected  from  the  heaven  of  the  victorious  martyrs,  who 
"  overcame  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  and  by  the  word  of 
their  testimony,  and  who  loved  not  their  lives  unto  the 
death,"  the  adversary  is  cast  down  into  the  earth,  and  the 
mournful  plaint  is  heard,  anticipatory  of  the  coming  sorrows, 
'  Rev.  xvi.  13.  -  Rev.  xi.  15.  '  Rev.  xii.  10-13. 
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"  Woe  to  the  inliabiters  of  the  earth  and  of  the  sea  :  for  the 
devil  is  come  down  unto  you,  having  great  wrath,  because  he 
knoweth  that  he  hath  but  a  short  time."  The  result  of  this 
casting  down  of  Satan  is  the  extreme  distress  of  the  Church, 
for  "  when  the  dragon  saw  that  he  was  cast  unto  the  earth, 
he  persecuted  the  Woman  which  brought  forth  the  man- 
child."  To  the  Woman,  however,  are  given  the  two  wings 
of  the  great  eagle,  to  aid  her  in  her  escape  to  the  wilderness, 
an  idea  which  probably  owes  its  foundation  to  the  migration 
of  the  Christian  Church  to  Pella  "  before  the  (Jewish)  war,"  ^ 
and  to  the  facilities  of  escape  afforded  by  Vespasian.  With 
a  further  effort  at  her  destruction,  Satan  casts  out  of  his 
mouth  water,  as  a  flood,  that  he  might  cause  her  to  be  carried 
away  of  the  flood ;  -  but  the  earth  helps  the  Woman,  and 
possibly,  by  means  of  an  earthquake,  swallows  up  the  flood 
which  the  dragon  casts  out  of  his  mouth  ^ — an  allusion  to 
some  unknown  event,  possibly  to  some  ineffectual  pursuit  of 
the  fugitives  by  the  Jews.  Defeated  in  his  attempt  to  sub- 
merge the  Church  (for  the  144,000  have  yet  to  stand  with  the 
Lamb  upon  Mount  Sion),  the  dragon  makes  war  with  the 
remnant  of  her  seed,  who  "  keep  the  commandments  of  God 
(the  Mosaic  law),  and  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ." 

1  Eus.  iii.  5.  -  noTaixo(p6priTov.  ^  Psalm  Ixxiv.  13. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ANTICHRIST. 

THE  Apocalypse  appears  to  have  been  written  under  cir- 
cumstances of  an  unusually  stirring  character  ;  the  perse- 
cutions in  which  the  writer  had  borne  a  part  being  associated 
in  his  mind  with  a  more  terrible  ordeal  then  supposed  to  be 
imminent,  and  the  political  upheavings  at  that  time  shaking 
the  nations  with  the  arrival  of  a  catastrophe  which  should 
convulse  the  world.  In  addition  to  existing  causes  of  anxiety, 
anticipations  of  a  strange  and  fearful  nature  contributed  to 
increase  the  general  alarm.  As  at  a  previous  period  of 
Jewish  history  a  notable  persecutor  of  the  Church  (Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes)  had  inflicted  incalculable  injuries  upon  the 
holy  people,  so  now  it  was  confidently  expected  that  a  new 
adversary,  whose  form  was  suggested  by  that  of  the  Syrian 
tyrant,  would  again  enter  into  conflict  with  the  saints  of  the 
Most  High,  and  after  the  commission  of  unparalleled  atro- 
cities, be  vanquished  and  overthrown.  This  enemy  of  whom 
an  intense  dread  prevailed  for  many  centuries  in  the  Church, 
is  presented  under  the  form  of  one  of  the  seven  heads  of  the 
Beast  ascending  out  of  the  sea,  explained  in  the  book  itself 
of  one  of  the  seven  kings  of  Rome,  xiii.  i-io. 

I.  THE  BEAST  ASCENDING  OUT  OF  THE  SEA. 

"  And  I  stood  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea,  and  saw  a  beast  rise  up  out 
of  the  sea,  having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  and  upon  his  horns  ten 
crowns,  and  upon  his  heads  the  name  of  blasphemy.  And  the  beast 
which  I  saw  was  Ukc  unto  a  leopard,  and  his  feet  were  as  the  feet  of  a 
bear,  and  his  mouth  as  the  mouth  of  a  lion  :  and  the  dragon  gave  him  his 
power,  and  his  scat,  and  great  authority.  And  I  saw  one  of  his  heads  as 
it  were  wounded  to  death  ;  and  his  deadly  wound  was  healed  :  and  all 
the  world  wondered  after  the  beast.  And  they  worshipped  the  dragon 
which  gave  power  unto  the  beast  :  and  they  worshipped  the  beast,  saying. 
Who  is  like  unto  the  beast .-'  who  is  able  to  make  war  with  hirn  '^.  And 
there  was  given  unto  him  a  mouth  speaking  great  things  and  blasphemies  ; 
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and  power  was  given  unto  him  to  continue  forty  and  two  months.  And 
he  opened  his  mouth  in  blasphemy  against  God,  to  blaspheme  his  name, 
and  his  tabernacle,  and  them  that  dwell  in  heaven.  And  it  was  given 
unto  him  to  make  war  with  the  saints,  and  to  overcome  them  :  and  power 
was  given  him  over  all  kindreds,  and  tongues,  and  nations.  And  all  that 
dwell  upon  the  earth  shall  worship  him,  whose  names  are  not  written  in 
the  book  of  life  of  the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.  If 
any  man  have  an  ear,  let  him  hear.  He  that  leadeth  into  captivity  shall 
go  into  captivity  :  he  that  killeth  with  the  sword  must  be  killed  with  the 
sword.    Here  is  the  patience  and  the  faith  of  the  saints." — Rev.  xiii.  i-io. 

The  symbols  by  which  the  Beast  ascending  out  of  the  sea 
is  delineated,  are  partly  accommodated  from  the  Book  of 
Daniel,^  and  partly  taken  from  the  Beast's  peculiar  idiosyn- 
crasy. As  the  elder  prophet  beholds  four  great  Beasts  or 
kingdoms  rise  up  out  of  the  sea,  so  does  his  Apocalyptic 
imitator,  standing  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea,  behold  a  Beast 
(the  Roman  kingdom)  rise  up  out  of  the  same  mighty 
element.     Following   the   triple   order-  of  its    Danielle   pre- 

1  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  the  paralleHsm  between  the  Book  of 
Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,  the  symbols  of  the  latter  are  the  result  of 
imitation  rather  than  an  exact  delineation  of  the  subjects  they  are  intended 
to  portray.  Thus  the  horns  of  the  Roman  Beast  are  "  ten,"  not  because 
they  are  ten  in  number,  but  because  the  fourth  Beast  of  Daniel  is  furnished 
v;ith  ten  horns.  The  same  Beast  is  also  said  to  be  like  a  leopard,  a  bear, 
and  a  lion,  more  for  the  sake  of  resemblance  to  the  Beasts  of  Daniel  than 
of  accurate  description.  The  duration  of  the  Antichristian  persecution 
continues  "  forty  and  two  months,"  or  "  a  time,  times,  and  an  half,"  a 
period  which  was  also  that  of  the  desolation  of  Antiochus.  The  Anti- 
christian adversary  is  destroyed  by  the  Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  because  the  Beast  (Antiochus)  is  destroyed  at  the  coming 
of  a  Son  of  Man  to  the  Ancient  of  days.  The  Millennial  reign  commences 
after  the  defeat  of  Antichrist  and  his  armies,  because  the  saints  possess 
the  kingdom  after  the  destruction  of  the  Danielle  Beast. 

-  The  threefold  condition  of  the  risen  Jesus  is  frequently  insisted  upon 
by  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse.  As  the  existence  of  the  Almighty  is 
represented  by  the  threefold  figure,  "  which  is,  and  which  was,  and 
which  is  to  come  "  (i.  4),  and  by  the  adoring  song  of  the  host  of  heaven, 
"  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to 
come  ; "  so  also  Messiah,  who  is  set  down  with  Him  upon  his  throne,  is 
designated,  "  The  faithful  witness,  the  first  begotten  of  the  dead,  and  the 
prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth "  (i.  5).  "  The  first  and  the  last,  he  that 
liveth  and  was  dead,  and  behold  I  am  alive  for  evermore"  (i.  17,  18) ; 
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cedents,  it  combines  the  symbols  of  the  leopard,  the  bear, 
and  the  lion  :  it  has  also  ten  horns,  and  upon  the  horns  ten 
crowns.  In  addition  to  the  features  which  it  has  in  common 
with  the  earlier  prophet,  the  Beast  is  furnished  with  seven 
heads,  significant  of  the  seven  hills  and  the  seven  Emperors 
of  Rome.^  One  of  these  heads  St.  John  beholds  as  it  were 
wounded  to  death,  yet  subsequently  healed — an  event  which 
introduces  the  mystery  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  which  can 
only  be  interpreted  of  the  expected  return  of  Nero  after  the 
commission  of  his  suicidal  act.  The  dragon  (Satan)  who, 
like  the  Beast  rising  up  out  of  the  sea,  is  also  furnished  with 
seven  heads  and  ten  horns, — showing  his  connection  with  the 
Roman  empire — gives  to  the  Beast  "  his  power,  and  his  seat 

"  The  first  and  the  last,  which  was  dead,  and  is  ahve "  (ii.  8)  ;  "  The 
Amen,  the  faithful  and  true  witness,  the  beginning  of  the  creation  of  God" 
(iii.  14).  This  threefold  condition  is  shared  in  hideous  parody  by  the 
Beast,  who  imitates  the  qualities  of  Messiah:  hence  he  is  described  as  the 
Beast  rising  up  out  of  the  sea,  ascending  out  of  the  bottomless  pit,  and 
coming  up  out  of  the  earth  ;  as  the  Beast  that  was  but  is  no  longer 
emperor,  as  not  yet  come  but  soon  to  ascend  out  of  the  bottomless  pit, 
as  the  eighth  king  who  follows  the  returning  Nero  ;  as  the  Dragon  (or 
Nero),  the  Beast  (or  Antichrist),  and  the  False  Prophet  (or  Pseudo-Nero), 
combining  in  one  mysterious  name  the  triple  enemies  of  the  Church. 
And  as  the  Apocalyptic  drama  draws  to  a  close,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  latter  portion  is  occupied  with  a  powerful  contrast  between  Jesus 
and  Nero.  Two  armies  appear  upon  the  scene  whose  leaders  are  the 
respective  champions.  Two  cities  are  involved  in  their  success  or  failure. 
The  antagonism  between  them  is  continued  to  the  cities  which  they 
represent,  and  the  picture  of  the  New  Jerusalem  is  drawn  in  marked 
opposition  to  Great  Babylon. 

'  The  interpretation  of  the  seven  kings  given  by  M.  Renan  is  not  a  little 
confused.  In  his  opinion,  the  seven  kings  are  Julius  Cjesar,  Augustus, 
Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  Nero,  and  Galba.  "  The  first  five  are  dead  ; 
Galba  reigns  for  the  time  ;  but  he  is  old  and  feeble  and  will  soon  fall. 
The  sixth,  Nero,  who  is  at  the  same  time  the  Beast  and  one  of  the  seven 
kings,  is  not  really  dead,  but  will  reign  again,  though  only  for  a  short 
time  ;  thus  he  will  become  the  eighth  king,  and  then  will  perish."  It  will 
be  observed  that  after  placing  Nero  before  Galba  in  the  list  of  the  seven 
kings  and  designating  him  as  the  sixth,  the  writer  asserts  that  Galba  reigns 
for  the  time  before  his  predecessor  Nero.  He  further  adds  that  Nero  who 
is  not  really  dead,  but  has  again  to  reign,  will  thus  become  the  eighth  king 
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(Rome)  and  great  authority."  This  doubtless  refers  to  the 
belief  that  the  kingdoms  of  the  heathen  world  were  under  the 
dominion  of  Satan,  "  the  god  of  this  world  "  (Luke  iv.  6), 
for  "  they  worshipped  the  dragon  which  gave  power  unto 
the  beast,  and  they  worshipped  the  beast,  saying,  Who  is 
like  unto  the  beast  ?  Who  is  able  to  make  war  with  him  ? " 
The  blasphemies  attributed  to  the  Beast  (for  upon  his  heads 
there  is  the  name  of  blasphemy)  are  in  strict  keeping  with  the 
notable  impieties  of  the  Roman  emperors,  who  for  the  most 
part  received  Divine  honours  after  their  death  ;  and  of  Nero 
especially,  it  is  said,  that  adoration  was  paid  to  him  during 
his  lifetime.'  The  war  against  the  saints  which  "  continues  " 
forty  and  two  months,  corresponds  with  the  duration  of  the 
Antichristian  tribulation  for  the  same  period  (xi.  2  ;  xii.  6). 

leaving  out  all  mention  of  the  "  other  who  is  not  yet  come,  and  who  when 
he  Cometh  must  continue  a  short  space."  But  it  may  be  asked,  If  Galba 
reigns  before  Nero,  how  can  Nero  be  the  sixth  king  ?  Again,  if  Nero  is 
the  sixth  king  who  is  not  really  dead,  "the  other  who  is  not  yet  come  and 
who  when  he  cometh  must  continue  a  short  space  "  must  surely  be  the 
seventh,  and  not  the  eighth.  A  more  suitable  interpretation  is  furnished 
by  the  book  itself.  Contemporaneously  with  the  re-appearing  Nero, 
"  Another  Beast  comes  up  out  of  the  earth  who  exerciseth  all  the  power 
of  the  first  Beast  before  him."  The  title  given  to  him,  "  The  beast  that 
was  and  is  not,"  is  usually  employed  to  denote  the  Roman  emperor 
(xvii.  8)  of  whom  he  is  the  counterpart  and  aUer  ego :  he  is  called  the 
''eighth"  king  because  he  is  preceded  by  the  sixth  who  "is,"  and  the 
seventh  who  is  "  not  yet  come  "  :  he  is  "  of  the  seven  "  inasmuch  as  he  is 
or  affects  to  be  one  of  the  seven  kings  of  Rome  ;  and  "he  goeth  into  per- 
dition" like  the  dragon  and  the  Beast.  These  qualities,  it  is  conceived, 
meet  in  Pseudo-Nero,  who  seems  to  be  a  necessary  complement  to  an 
intelligent  conception  of  the  Apocalyptic  mystery. 

'  "  In  the  journals  of  the  senate  I  find  an  entry  by  which  it  appears  that 
Cerealis  Anicius,  consul  elect,  moved  in  his  place  that  a  temple  should  be 
raised  at  the  pubhc  expense  to  the  Deified  Nero,  who,  in  his  opinion,  had 
risen  above  the  condition  of  human  nature,  and  was  therefore  entitled  to 
religious  worship." — Tac.  Ann.  xv.  74.  As  an  instance  of  the  worship 
offered  to  his  statue  we  may  also  mention  the  circumstance  related  by  the 
same  historian  of  Tiridates  laying  down  his  regal  diadem  at  the  foot  of 
it.  "  The  two  armies  (says  Tacitus)  were  drawn  out  with  great  military 
pomp.  On  one  side  stood  the  Parthian  cavalry,  ranged  in  battalions,  with 
all  the  pride  of  Eastern  magnificence.     The  Roman  legions  appeared  on 
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The  power  given  unto  the  Beast  over  all  kindreds,  and 
tongues,  and  nations,  agrees  with  the  universal  homage  paid 
to  the  great  adversary,  while  the  worship  offered  to  him  finds 
an  answer  in  the  compulsory  adoration  of  the  image  of  Nero. 
Rut  whilst  we  interpret  the  Beast  rising  up  out  of  the  sea 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  is  in  fact  the  germ  out  of  which 
the  conception  of  Antichrist  proceeds,  we  are  not  unmindful 
of  the  fact  that  the  prominent  place  in  the  prophecy  is 
occupied  by  the  great  adversary  who  assumes  the  shape  of 
that  remarkable  head  among  the  seven  emperors  to  whom 
the  mysterious  attributes  of  existence  and  of  non-existence 
can  alone  apply.^  It  must  be  admitted  however  that  the 
writer  has  exhibited  a  want  of  distinctness  in  confounding " 

the  opposite  ground,  the  eagles  ghttering  to  the  eye,  the  banners  displayed, 
and  the  images  of  the  gods  in  regular  order  forming  a  kind  of  temple.  In 
the  centre  stood  a  tribunal,  and  upon  it  a  curule  chair  supporting  the 
statue  of  Nero.  Tiridates  approached.  Having  immolated  victims  with 
the  usual  rites,  he  took  the  diadem  from  his  brow  and  laid  it  at  the  foot 
of  the  statue." — Ann.  xv.  29.  "  On  his  entrance  into  Rome,  on  returning 
from  Greece,  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him  all  along  the  road.  He  counted 
it  a  crime  in  Thraseas  that  he  did  not  offer  to  his  Divine  voice." — 
DoUinger.  The  honours  accorded  to  Nero  upon  his  return  to  Rome 
almost  surpass  belief.  The  walls  of  cities  were  thrown  down  to  admit  his 
triumphal  entrance.  The  1808  crowns  which  he  had  won  in  contests  of 
the  amphitheatre  were  displayed  in  the  Circus.  The  air  resounded  with 
the  cries,  "  Victor  in  the  Olympic  games,  Victor  in  the  Pythian,  Augustus, 
Augustus,  to  Nero- Hercules,  to  Nero-Apollo,  Sole  Victor  in  the  whole 
cycle  of  games  {Pcriodonice),  Sacred  Voice,  Happy  those  who  hear  thee." 

'  We  are  disposed  to  explain  the  mysterious  qualities  ascribed  to  the 
first  Beast  "  which  has  the  wound  of  the  sword  and  lived,"  by  a  popular 
rumour  current  at  the  period,  that  Nero  was  about  to  return  as  Antichrist 
and  at  the  head  of  his  Parthian  and  other  allies  would  ravage  the  Italian 
territory  and  destroy  Rome.  The  first  indication  of  this  popular  expecta- 
tion is  perhaps  that  of  Dio  Chrysostom,  who  says,  apparently  of  the 
partisans  of  Nero,  "  Even  now  all  wish,  and  some  suppose  him  alive." 
Tacitus,  about  a.d.  70,  asserts  that  "  Achaia  and  Asia  were  terrified  as  if 
Nero  were  coming,  reports  being  various  respecting  his  death  ;  many  on 
this  ground  believing  that  he  was  still  ahve — hence  numbers  asserted 
that  Nero  survived  the  fur>^  of  his  enemies  (many  impostors  actually 
personating  that  emperor),  and  they  found  credulity  ready  to  believe 
them"  (Hist.  ii.  8j. 

-  The  symbol  of  the  Beast  "  rising  up  out  ot  the  sea  "  (the  heathen 
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the  wounded  Beast  with  the  Beast  rising  up  out  of  the  sea  ; 
and  this  confusion  is  still  more  apparent  in  the  following 
symbol  where  the  qualities  attributed  to  the  ''first  beast,''  are 
those  of  an  individual,  and  his  number  is  "  that  of  a  man. 
But  whilst  the  symbol  of  "  the  beast  rising  out  of  the  sea  "  is 
the  germ  out  of  which  the  conception  of  Antichrist  proceeds, 
it  is  plain  that  by  that  of  "  the  beast  whose  deadly  wound 
was  healed,"  the  seer  drew  the  picture  of  that  Roman  emperor 
whose  bitter  persecution  of  the  Christian  Church  made  him 
an  object  of  intense  abhorrence ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  one  more  suited  to  play  the  part  of  the  great 
adversary  ^  than  the  tyrant  of  whom  it  was  said  by  Augustine, 

world)  is  capable  of  a  double  application,  and  may  be  interpreted  either 
of  the  Roman  kingdom  or  of  that  imperial  head  which  it  is  the  principal 
object  of  the  book  to  describe.  After  a  brief  notice  of  the  element  from 
which  the  seven-headed,  ten-horned  Beast  arises,  the  similarity  of  the 
emblems  by  which  it  is  described  to  those  of  the  Four  Great  Beasts  of 
Daniel,  the  power,  seat,  and  authority  conferred  on  it  by  Satan,  and  its 
worship  of  Rome  and  Augustus  (representations  which  seem  chiefly  to 
refer  to  the  kingdom  out  of  which  the  Beast  arises)— the  symbol  passes 
on  to  call  particular  attention  to  that  remarkable  head  among  the  seven 
kings  which  was  "wounded  to  death  and  whose  deadly  wound  was 
healed,"  or  in  other  words,  to  Nero  re-appearing  as  Antichrist,  at  whom 
"all  the  world  should  wonder"  (xvii.  8).  In  this  revived  condition  it  is 
said  of  him  that  he  should  speak  great  things  and  blasphemies,  should 
continue  forty  and  two  months  (xi.  2,  3),  should  make  war  with  the  saints 
and  overcome  them  (xi.  7),  and  should  be  universally  worshipped  (xiii.  15) 
It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  confusion  in  the  figures  employed  in  the 
symbol  which  has  led  interpreters  to  explain  the  Beast  rising  up  out  of 
the  sea  exclusively  of  the  Roman  kingdom  ;  but  that  the  Beast  rising  up 
out  of  the  sea,  having  seven  heads,  and  ten  horns,  and  upon  the  horns 
ten  crowns  (xvii.  12),  and  upon  his  heads  the  name  of  blasphemy,  is  also 
identical  with  Nero,  is  evident  from  xvii.  3,  7  ;  where  the  Beast  that 
carrieth  the  Woman  (Rome)  subsequently  explained  of  Nero  (xvii.  8-1 1) 
is  "  full  of  names  of  blasphemy,  having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns.' 
Added  to  this  the  Beast  "  rising  up  out  of  the  sea  "  is  twice  called  "  the 
Jirst  beast"  (xiii.  13),  and  his  number  is  that  "of  a  maJt"  (xiii.  15). 

1  "  His  (Commodianus)  Antichrist  is  Nero  returned  from  the  lower 
world  accompanied  by  the  false  prophet  (Apoc.  xiii.  11,  sqq.)  who  claims 
to  be  the  Messiah  and  is  worshipped  as  God  "  (Dollinger).  Victorinus 
describes  him  a.s"  suscitaiicj?i,"  and  at  a  later  period  Augustine  uses  the 
word  "  resurrectumm."    The  apocryphal  Apocalypse  of  Esdras  declares 
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"  Ciijns  jam  facta  veliit  Antichristi  videbajttur"  whose  deeds 
already  seemed  as  those  of  Antichrist. 

2.  THE  BEAST  ASCENDING  OUT  OF  THE  EARTH. 

"  And  I  beheld  another  beast  coming  up  out  of  the  earth  ;  and  he  had 
two  horns  hke  a  lamb,  and  he  spake  as  a  dragon.  And  he  exerciseth  all 
the  power  of  the  first  beast  before  him,  and  causeth  the  earth  and  them 
which  dwell  therein  to  worship  the  first  beast,  whose  deadly  wound  was 
healed.  And  he  doeth  great  wonders,  so  that  he  maketh  fire  come  down 
from  heaven  on  the  earth  in  the  sight  of  men,  and  deceiveth  them  that 
dwell  on  the  earth  by  the  means  of  those  miracles  which  he  had  power  to 
do  in  the  sight  of  the  beast  ;  saying  to  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  that 
they  should  make  an  image  to  the  beast,  which  had  the  wound  by  a 
sword,  and  did  live.  And  he  had  power  to  give  life  unto  the  image  of  the 
beast,  that  the  image  of  the  beast  should  both  speak,  and  cause  that  as 
many  as  would  not  worship  the  image  of  the  beast  should  be  killed.  And 
he  causeth  all,  both  small  and  great,  rich  and  poor,  free  and  bond,  to  re- 
ceive a  mark  in  their  right  hand,  or  in  their  foreheads  :  and  that  no  man 
might  buy  or  sell,  save  he  that  had  the  mark,  or  the  name  of  the  beast,  or 
the  number  of  his  name.  Here  is  wisdom.  Let  him  that  hath  under- 
standing count  the  number  of  the  beast  :  for  it  is  the  number  of  a  man  ; 
and  his  number  is  six  hundred  threescore  and  six." — Rev.  xiii.  11-18. 

We  are  free  to  confess  that  among  the  mysteries  of  the 
Apocalypse  few  are  surrounded  with  greater  difficulty,  or 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  more  unsatisfactory  exegetical 
treatment,  than  that  of  which  we  are  about  to  attempt  an 
interpretation.  While  the  local  area  as  well  as  the  official 
character  occupied  by  the  first  Beast,  "  whose  deadly  wound 
was  healed,"  are  set  forth  by  symbols  of  so  distinct  a  kind 
as  almost  to  preclude  further  explanation,  the  data  seem 
hardly  given  with  sufficient  clearness  to  fix  the  position  to  be 
assigned  to  the  Beast  "  coming  up  out  of  the  earth."  At  the 
outset  then  it  may  be  well  to  bear  in  mind,  that  as  the  first 
Beast  is  a  fictitious  and  not  a  real  adversary  ;  so  the  Beast 

that  "  The  opposer  (o  avriKtiyLevos)  shall  ascend  from  Tartarus  and  shall 
show  many  (wonderful)  things  to  men."  The  apocryphal  Apocalypse  of 
John  declares,  "  Then  shall  appear  the  denier  (6  dpvT)Tf]s)  the  one  kept 
apart  in  the  darkness,  who  is  called  Antichrist."  The  Sibyl  represents 
Antichrist  under  the  name  of  Belial  as  arising  out  of  the  Caesars  {(k 
'2(fia<TTr)vu>v),  and  performing  notable  yet  deceptive  miracles  {Orac. 
Sidy//,  iii.  63-70). 
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ascending  out  of  the  earth  has  an  existence   only    in   the 
imagination  of  the  writer. 

We  are  first  struck  by  the  circumstance  that  the  second 
Beast  comes  up  "  out  of  the  earth  " — the  abode  of  departed 
souls, — an  idea  which  would  appear  to  have  its  origin  i  Sam. 
xxviii.,  where  Samuel  is  evoked  from  the  dead  to  execute 
the  prophetic  office  before  Saul.  He  exercises  a  power  sup- 
posed to  be  inherent  in  those  who  had  experienced  such  a 
metempsychosis  (cf  Mark  vi.  14-16),  and  works  prodigious 
miracles  ^  before  ^  the  first  Beast,  In  a  word,  the  office  of  the 
second  Beast  is  to  exalt  Antichrist  and  to  compel  all  that 
dwell  upon  the  earth  to  worship  his  image,^  "  whose  names 

^  Et  postquam  elapsa  erit  (ilia  astas)  descendet  Berial,  magnus  angelus, 
rex  hujus  mundi,  quern  possedit  a  tempore  primas  coUocationis,  et  de- 
scendet a  suo  firmamento  sub  specie  hominis,  regis  impii,  interfectoris 
Slice  viatris,  nempe  regis  hujus  mundi.  .  .  .  Angelus  ille  Berial,  iste 
rex  veniet,  cumque  eo  venient  omnes  potestates  hujus  mundi,  et  servient 
ei  in  omnibus  qu£  voluerit.  Et  ejus  voce  exorietur  sol  noctu,  atque  is 
efficiet  ut  luna  sexta  hora  appareat.  Et  omnia  quae  voluerit  facere  in 
mundo,  faciet ;  et  compellabit  Dilectum,  dicetque,  Ego  sum  Deus,  et  ante 
me  non  fuit  non  aliquis.  Et  in  eum  credet  unusquisque  homo  in  mundo. 
Et  ei  sacrificabunt,  eique  subservient,  dicentes  ilium  esse  Deum  praeterque 
ilium  esse  nullum  .  .  .  Et  potestas  prodigiorum  ejus  erit  in  singuhs 
urbibus  et  regionibus.  Et  eriget  suum  simulacrum  ante  faciem  suam  (cf. 
eVcoTTioi/  avTuv,  Rev.  xiii.  1 2)  in  omnibus  urbibus.  Et  dominabitur  tres 
annos,  septemque  menses,  diesque  viginti  septem."     .     .     . 

"  Et  post  trecentos  triginta  tres  dies  Dominus  veniet  cum  suis  angehs 
cumque  potestatibus  Sanctis  e  septimo  coelo,  splendore  septimi  coeli,  et 
trahet  Berial  in  Gehennam  ac  ejus  potestates  .  .  .  Tunc  vox  Dilecti 
increpabit  iracunde  hoc  coelum,  hancque  terram,  et  montes,  et  coUes,  et 
urbes,  et  deserta,  et  septentrionem,  et  angelum  soils  (Cf.  Rev.  xix.  17),  et 
lunam,  et  omnia  ubi  Berial  apparuerit,  atque  manifestum  se  fecerit  in  hoc 
mundo.  Et  resurrectio  erit,  judiciumque  inter  illos  in  istis  diebus  ;  et 
Dilectus  efficiet  ut  ascendat  ignis  ab  ipso  consumatque  omnes  scelestos,  et 
erunt  tanquam  si  non  fuissent  creati.  Et  reliquiae  narrationis  visionis 
scriptEe  sunt  in  visione  Babylonis." — Ascensio  Isaice  Vatis,  iv.  1-19. 

2 The  phrase  ifdinov  avroO  does  not  necessarily  mean  "his  local 
presence,"  but  also  has  the  signification  of  "  on  his  behalf,"  or,  "  on  his 
account."     Cf.  ivu>nLov  tov  Kvplov,  before  the  Lord  of  the  earth  (xi.  4). 

3  It  is  probable  that  allusion  is  made  to  this  idolatry  (2  Thess.  ii.  4)  where 
it  said,  "God  shall  send  them  strong  delusion — fvepyeiauTrXdvrjs — a  deceitful 
worker — that  they  should  believe  a  (the)  lie,"  or,  the  idol,  tw  >//-«vSet. 
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are  not  written  from  the  foundation  of  the  world  in  the 
book  of  life  of  the  Lamb  slain."  Hence  he  allies  himself 
with  the  first  Beast  as  his  witness  and  prophet,  takes  the 
part  of  Antichrist  against  Messiah,  as  Jannes  and  Jambres 
take  the  part  of  Pharaoh  against  Moses,  and  as  Balaam 
encourages  Balak  against  Israel.  Hence,  too,  he  institutes 
an  invidious  comparison  between  Messiah  and  Antichrist  and 
claims  a  superiority  for  the  latter.  As  Messiah  hath  a  name 
"  which  no  man  knoweth  save  he  that  receiveth  it  ; "  so  the 
arch-deceiver  ascribes  to  the  Beast  a  mysterious  name  which 
demands  "  wisdom  "  for  its  elucidation.  As  the  servants  of 
Messiah  are  sealed  in  their  foreheads  ;  so,  the  worshippers  of 
the  Beast  "  receive  his  mark  on  their  foreheads  and  upon  their 
hands."  As  the  Lamb  is  worshipped  by  "  every  creature  in 
heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as 
are  in  the  sea  ;"  so,  all  men  are  compelled  to  worship  the 
image  of  the  Beast.  As  the  Lamb  is  represented  as  it  had  been 
slain,  so  the  Beast  is  as  it  were  wounded  to  death. 

Further,  as  Messiah  has  his  Two  Witnesses,  so  Antichrist  has 
his  False  Prophet,  and  the  latter  repeats  the  prodigies  of  the 
former.  As  "  fire  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  (of  the  former) 
and  devoureth  their  enemies  ;  "  so  the  Beast  "  makes  fire  come 
down  from  heaven  on  the  earth  in  the  sight  of  men."  As  the 
Witnesses  "  have  power  to  shut  heaven,  to  turn  water  into 
blood,  and  to  smite  the  earth  with  all  plagues,"  so  the  Beast 
"  deceiveth  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth  by  the  means  of 
those  miracles  which  he  had  power  to  do  in  the  sight  of  the 
Beast."  As  the  spirit  of  life  from  God  enters  into  the  slain 
witnesses  ;  so  the  image  of  the  Beast  is  endued  with  life, 
and  made  to  speak  ;  the  features  of  Messiah  and  his  Witnesses 
being  counterfeited  in  those  of  the  Beast  and  his  False 
Prophet,  and  the  "  mystery  of  godliness "  travestied  in  the 
"  mystery  of  iniquity." 

We  have  already  supposed  that  the  symbol  of  the  first 
Beast  "  whose  deadly  wound  was  healed,"  has  a  foundation 
in  historical  fact ;  we  shall  therefore  look  for  a  similar  pre- 
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cedent  in  the  case  of  the  Beast  "  rising  up  out  of  the  earth  ; " 
and,  strange  as  it  may  be,  an  extraordinary  event  which  took 
place  at  that  time  seems  to  furnish  a  solution  of  the  Apoca- 
lyptic enigma. 

It  is  related  by  Tacitus  ^  and  by  Dion  Cassius  ^  that  an 
impostor  appeared  shortly  after  the  death  of  Nero,  who  gave 
out  that  he  was  that  Emperor,  whose  return  was  at  that  time 
enthusiastically  expected  (for  it  was  said  by  some  that  he  had 
not  killed  himself  by  his  suicidal  act  but  had  taken  refuge 
among  the  Parthians),  and  whom  in  manner  and  person  he 
closely  resembled.  He  established  himself,  says  M,  Renan,' 
in  the  island  of  Cythnos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  where  he 
assembled  an  army,  exercised  regal  authority,  caused  cruel 
executions  to  be  made,  and  armed  the  slaves.  All  Asia  and 
Achaia  were  terrified  *  at  the  return  of  the  tyrant  ("  wondered 
after  the  beast "),  and  the  event  aroused  intense  excitement 
especially  among  the  common  people  to  whom  the  thought  of 
Nero  was  a  source  of  terror.  Hence  the  most  absurd  rumours 
were  circulated  respecting  him,  and  the  belief  prevailed 
that  nothing  had  been  seen  as  yet  compared  with  what 
was  about  to  follow.  The  reign,  however,  of  the  impostor 
was  but  of  short  duration.  Calpurnius  Asprenas,  the  governor 
of  Galatia  and  Pamphylia,  landed  at  Cythnos  ;  when,  having 
vainly  endeavoured  to  seduce  the  soldiers  of  Asprenas  by  the 
magic  name  of  Nero,  the  pseudo-emperor  was  taken  and  slain. 
To  convince  the  partisans  of  Nero  that  no  future  return  was 
to  be  expected,  his  dead  body  was  carried  about  the  provinces 
of  Asia,  and  taken  even  to  Rome. 

It  may  be  asked.  In  what  particulars  does  this  event  serve 
as  a  foundation  for  the  Apocalyptic  symbol }  The  reappear- 
ing Nero  starts  up,  as  it  were,  from  the  lower  world,  and  in 

1  Hist.  xi.  8,  9.  -Ixiv.  9. 

3  L' Antichrist,  pp.  351-353,  436-438. 

•* "  Achaia  atque  Asia  falso  exterritas  velut  Nero  adventaret  .  .  .  late 
terror  .  .  .  multis  ad  celebritatem  nominis  erectis  .  .  .  gliscentem 
indies  famam." — {Tac.  Hist.  ii.  8-9). 
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this  respect  corresponds  with  "  The  beast  rising  up  out  of 
the  earth  " — the  abode  of  disembodied  spirits.  He  is  called 
"  Another  beast "  because  he  is  the  impersonification,  the 
alter  ego  of  the  first  Beast  "  whose  deadly  wound  was  healed." 
He  has  "  two  horns  "  emblematical  of  two  kings,  the  real, 
and  the  false  Nero,  whom  he  combines  in  his  own  person. 
(Cf.  "  The  ram  which  had  two  horns,"  Dan.  viii.  3.)  He  takes 
the  form  of  a  lamb  in  imitation  of  the  gentle  qualities  of 
Messiah ;  but  speaks  haughtily  as  a  dragon,  "  that  great  red 
dragon  having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,"  significant  ot 
Imperial  Rome,  of  which  city  the  false  Nero  claims  the 
dominion.  Assuming  the  title  and  the  prestige  of  royalty,  he 
"  exercises  all  the  power  of  the  first  beast  before  him  " — an 
act  which  could  only  be  affirmed  of  an  Imperial  successor. 
He  is  called  the  False  PropJict  in  contradistinction  to  the  true 
Prophet  (Samuel),  not  only  because  he  arises  from  the  same 
subterranean  abode,  but  because  he  is  the  advocate  of  Nero- 
worship  and  the  high-priest  of  a  false  Deity.  By  virtue  of  his 
resuscitated  condition  "mighty  works  do  show  forth  themselves 
in  him,"  and  he  performs  prodigious  miracles  before  the  Beast 
with  a  view  to  his  exaltation,  as  the  miracles  of  the  Two 
Witnesses  are  wrought  to  exalt  Messiah.  With  this  object  he 
erects  a  statue  '  to  the  Beast,  causes  it  to  speak  by  means  of 
ventriloquism,  or  by  some  other  way,  and  compels  all  that 
dwell  on  the  earth  to  worship  it ;  an  act  only  paralleled  by 
that  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  In  accordance  with  the  practice  of 
kings  and  emperors  towards  their  slaves  and  soldiers,  he  im- 
prints a  mark  on  the  right  hand  and  forehead  of  "all,  both 
small  and  great,  rich  and  poor,  free  and  bond,"  and  issues 
at  the  same  time  a  prohibition  which  has  the  character  of  an 
imperial  edict,  forbidding  them  to  procure  the  necessaries  of 
life,  except  with  money  stamped  with  the  mark,  or  name,  or 

'  Suetonius  says,  "  There  were  not  wanting  those  who  for  a  long  time 
decked  his  grave  with  spring  and  summer  flowers,  and  set  up  in  the  ros- 
trum at  one  time  his  images  dressed  in  robes;  at  another  time  his  edicts  as 
if  he  were  still  living  and  soon  to  return  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  his 
foes." — In  Neronem. 
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number  of  the  Beast — an  abomination  equivalent  to  idolatry  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Jewish  Christians.  Associated  with  the  Dragon 
and  the  Beast  he  gathers  together  the  kings  of  the  whole 
world  to  "the  battle  of  that  great  day  of  God  Almighty," 
occupies  a  position  second  only  to  that  of  the  Beast  himself, 
and  is  consigned  with  him  to  the  pit  of  destruction. 

In  a  word,  he  is  Nero  redivivus,  the  very  image  and  personi- 
fication of  the  first  Beast,  whose  sanguinary  edicts  he  imitates, 
whose  laws  he  upholds,  whose  powers  he  exercises,  and  whose 
title  he  assumes.  It  is  conceived  that  these  high  functions 
are  more  in  accordance  with  qualities  like  those  possessed  by 
Nero  than  with  those  attributed  to  a  magician  like  Simon 
Magus,'  with  whom  the  Beast  ascending  up  out  of  the  earth 
is  not  unfrequently  confounded,  and  that  the  symbol  may  be 
more  fairly  interpreted  of  imperial  than  of  supernatural  agency. 
Finally,  he  is  miserably  slain,  and  "goeth  into  perdition." 

We  think  it  probable  that  this  extraordinary  event  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the  book  was  a  subject  of  general 
interest,  may  have  supplied  a  foundation  for  the  symbol  of 
the  Beast  rising  up  out  of  the  earth  ;  or,  as  some  have  thought, 
out  of  the  region  of  Asia,  the  birth-place  of  false  Neros.  The 
current  report  of  Nero's  return  may  have  sensibly  affected 
the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse,  and  this  alarm  may  have  been 
increased  by  his  proximity  to  the  events  related :  the  island  of 

1  Some  have  thought  the  symbol  of  the  second  Beast  may  be  interpreted 
of  Simon  Magus,  who  according  to  Hippolytus  was  buried  alive  at  his 
own  request,  in  the  assurance  that  he  would  rise  again  as  Messiah  on  the 
third  day  ;  and  who  pretended  he  could  assume  the  appearance  of  a  ser- 
pent, exhibit  himself  with  two  faces,  and  transform  himself  into  whatever 
shape  he  pleased.  Irenaeus  also  speaks  of  magic  arts  practised  by  Simon 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  Nero  ;  and  Justin  Martyr  declares  that  Simon,  a 
Samaritan,  performed  many  magic  rites  by  the  operation  of  demons. 
Suetonius  observes,  "  He  himself  (Nero)  was  surrounded  by  Jewish 
magicians  and  soothsayers,  who  assured  him,  connecting  the  prediction 
with  the  expected  Messiah,  that,  after  his  fall,  he  would  become  ruler  of 
Jerusalem,  and  live  to  see  from  thence  the  restoration  of  his  former 
power."  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  applied  to  him  in  connection 
with  the  Apocalypse,  is  that  he  boasts  of  having  moved  statues,  "  Ego 
statuas  inoveri  fici"  (Cf.  Rev.  xiii.  15). 
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Patmos,  according  to  M.  Rcnan,  being  not  more  than  forty 
leagues  from  Cythnos,  the  scene  of  the  attempt  of  the  impos- 
tor. It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  marked  resemblance 
between  the  Two  Beasts,  and  that  both  arc  modifications  of 
one  imperial  power  upon  earth.  To  use  the  words  of  the 
Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  who  it  is  needless  to  say  applies  the  sym- 
bols to  totally  different  objects :  "  It  is  the  same  general 
domination  prolonged  \  that  is,  the  one  is,  in  another  form, 
but  the  contimiation  of  the  other.  The  one  becomes  weak,  or 
is  in  some  way  likely  to  lose  its  authority  and  power,  and 
is  revived  by  the  other ;  that  is,  the  other  restores  its  waning 
authority,  and  sets  up  substantially  the  same  dominion  again 
over  the  earth,  and  causes  the  same  great  power  to  be  acknow- 
ledged on  the  earth.  The  one  runs  into  the  other  ;  that  is,  one 
naturally  produces,  or  is  followed  by  the  other.  One  sustains 
the  other.  They  therefore  have  a  very  close  relation  to  each 
other  ;  having  the  same  object,  possessing  the  same  general 
characteristics,  and  accomplishing  substantially  the  same 
thing  on  the  earth."  Viewed  in  this  light,  the  episode  of  the 
false  Nero  not  only  suits  the  requirements  of  the  symbol,  but 
fits  in  with  the  common  belief  of  the  period. 

The  number  of  the  Beast's  name  denoted  by  the  monogram 
;)^^9,  whose  numerical  value  is  "  six  hundred,  threescore  and 
six,"  may  now  be  said  to  be  ascertained  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  certainty  ;  the  solution  of  this  cabalistic  problem 
being  discoverable  in  the  Hebrew  letters  of  the  words  iSlero 
Caesar.'  The  employment  in  this  case  of  Hebrew  letters  may 
be  traced  to  the  effort  after  concealment  which  pervades  the 

>:)  =  50 

■)  =200 

1  =    6 
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D  =  60 
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666 
The  omission  of  the  final  ]  =  50  at  the  end  of  the  Latin  form  of  the  word 
Nero,  reduces  the  number  to  616,  the  variation  preserved  by  Irena;us. 
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Apocalypse.  Hence,  Rome  is  Babylon,  and  Nero,  the  head 
"  wounded  to  death,  whose  deadly  wound  was  healed."  A 
further  reason  for  selecting  the  Imperial  name  may  be  gathered 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  marks  (a-Ttyfiara)  of  emperors 
alone  could  be  branded  upon  the  hands  of  soldiers  (^Elian), 
and  that  the  prohibition  forbidding  the  exercise  of  civil  rights 
till  they  had  sacrificed  to  the  detestable  idols  of  old  Rome 
seems  best  to  harmonize  with  the  edicts  of  the  Roman  tyrants. 
Such  then  is  the  result  at  which  we  arrive  from  the  examina- 
tion of  these  unique  and  abstruse  symbols.^  The  ideas  they 
convey  appear  to  have  been  suggested  to  the  writer's  mind  by 
the  extraordinary  events  then  taking  place  and  out  of  which 
he  formed  still  more  wonderful  anticipations  for  the  future. 
As  the  exegetical  history  of  the  book  abundantly  shows,  they 
defy  the  records  of  any  other  period  to  furnish  an  adequate 
solution.  The  wards  are  so  complicated  that  no  key  but  the 
true  one  can  fit  the  lock  ;  and  it  appears  strange  when  an 
exposition  can  be  given  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  case, 
that  interpreters  should  travel  out  of  their  way  for  far-fetched 
theories  which  offend  the  intelligence  of  a  child. 

^  It  is  within  the  range  of  credibihty  that  the  symbol  of  the  Beast 
"  coming  up  out  of  the  earth  "  should  be  interpreted  of  Pseudo-Nero.  It  is 
true  that  a  return  of  the  wounded  Beast  was  hourly  expected ;  but  this 
alarming  event  does  not  appear  to  have  already  taken  place,  for  the 
adversary  is  described  as  "  not  yet  come"  and  as  "  aboiit  to  ascend  out  of 
the  bottomless  pit."  At  this  juncture  all  the  world  is  astonished  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  one  who,  like  Perkin  Warbeck,  personates  the 
deceased  emperor,  and  exchanges  his  former  state  for  a  royal  condition. 
If  it  could  be  thought  consistent  to  explain  the  same  symbol  of  Otho, 
because  he  imitated  the  career  of  Nero,  with  how  much  greater  pro- 
priety may  it  be  interpreted  of  Pseudo-Nero,  who  "exerciseth  all  the 
power  of  the  first  beast  before  him,"  and  at  whom  "  all  they  that  dwell 
upon  the  earth  (all  Asia  and  Achaia)  should  wonder." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE    SEVEN    VIALS. 

"  And  I  looked,  and  lo,  a  Lamb  stood  on  the  mount  Sion,  and  with  him 
an  hundred  forty  and  four  thousand,  having  his  Father's  name  written  in 
their  foreheads.  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  as  the  voice  of  many 
waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  a  great  thunder  :  and  I  heard  the  voice  of 
harpers  harping  with  their  harps  :  and  they  sung  as  it  were  a  new  song 
before  the  throne,  and  before  the  four  beasts,  and  the  elders  :  and  no  man 
could  learn  that  song  but  the  hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand,  which 
were  redeemed  from  the  earth.  These  are  they  which  were  not  defiled 
with  women  ;  for  they  are  virgins.  These  are  they  which  follow  the  Lamb 
whithersoever  he  goeth.  These  were  redeemed  from  among  men,  being 
the  firstfruits  unto  God  and  to  the  Lamb.  And  in  their  mouth  was  found 
no  guile  :  for  they  are  without  fault  before  the  throne  of  God.  And  I  saw 
another  angel  fly  in  the  midst  of  heaven,  having  the  everlasting  gospel  to 
preach  unto  them  that  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  to  every  nation,  and  kin- 
dred, and  tongue,  and  people,  saying  with  a  loud  voice,  Fear  God,  and 
give  glory  to  him  ;  for  the  hour  of  his  judgment  is  come  :  and  worship 
him  that  made  heaven,  and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  the  fountains  of 
waters.  And  there  followed  another  angel,  saying,  Babylon  is  fallen,  is 
fallen,  that  great  city,  because  she  made  all  nations  drink  of  the  wine  ot 
the  wrath  of  her  fornication.  And  the  third  angel  followed  them,  saying 
with  a  loud  voice.  If  any  man  worship  the  beast  and  his  image,  and 
receive  his  mark  in  his  forehead,  or  in  his  hand,  the  same  shall  drink  of 
the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God,  which  is  poured  out  without  mixture  into 
the  cup  of  his  indignation ;  and  he  shall  be  tormented  with  fire  and  brim- 
stone in  the  presence  of  the  holy  angels,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Lamb  : 
and  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendcth  up  for  ever  and  ever  :  and  they 
have  no  rest  day  nor  night,  who  worship  the  beast  and  his  image,  and 
whosoever  recciveth  the  mark  of  his  name.  Here  is  the  patience  of 
the  saints  :  here  are  they  that  keep  the  commandments  of  God,  and  the 
faith  of  Jesus.  And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying  unto  me.  Write, 
Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth  :  Yea,  saith 
the  Spirit,  that  they  may  rest  from  their  labours  ;  and  their  works  do 
follow  them.  And  I  looked,  and  behold  a  white  cloud,  and  upon  the  cloud 
one  .sat  like  unto  the  Son  of  man,  having  on  his  head  a  golden  crown,  and 
in  his  hand  a  sharp  sickle.  And  another  angel  came  out  of  the  temple 
crying  with  a  loud  voice  to  him  that  sat  on  the  cloud,  Thrust  in  thy  sickle 
and  reap  :  for  the  time  is  come  for  thee  to  reap  ;  for  the  harvest  of  the 
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earth  is  ripe.  And  he  that  sat  on  the  cloud  thrust  in  his  sickle  on  the 
earth  ;  and  the  earth  was  reaped.  And  another  angel  came  out  of  the 
temple  which  is  in  heaven,  he  also  having  a  sharp  sickle.  And  another 
angel  came  out  from  the  altar,  which  had  power  over  fire  ;  and  cried 
with  a  loud  cry  to  him  that  had  the  sharp  sickle,  saying,  Thrust  in  thy 
sharp  sickle,  and  gather  the  clusters  of  the  vine  of  the  earth  ;  for  her 
grapes  are  fully  ripe.  And  the  angel  thrust  in  his  sickle  into  the  earth, 
and  gathered  the  vine  of  the  earth,  and  cast  it  into  the  great  winepress  of 
the  wrath  of  God.  And  the  winepress  was  trodden  without  the  city,  and 
blood  came  out  of  the  winepress,  even  unto  the  horse  bridles,  by  the 
space  of  a  thousand  and  six  hundred  furlongs." — Rev.  xiv. 

A  PRINCIPAL  office  of  the  False  Prophet  was  to  procure 
homage  for  the  image  of  the  Beast,  i.e.,  the  statue  of  Nero, 
This  deification  of  the  deceased  Roman  Emperors  had  been 
prevalent  from  the  time  of  Augustus ;  similar  apotheoses  having 
previously  obtained  among  the  Seleucidae  and  the  Ptolemies. 
Statues  of  the  reigning  monarch  of  Rome,  according  to 
Josephus,  were  set  up  by  Herod  in  Caesarea  :  Caligula  sent 
Petronius  with  an  army  to  place  his  statue  in  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem — an  act  of  a  highly  aggravating  character,  which 
nearly  led  to  a  revolt  of  the  Jews  ;  and  Pontius  Pilate  sent 
by  night  those  images  of  Caesar  which  are  called  ensigns  into 
Jerusalem.  There  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  a  similar  act 
of  profanity  was  attempted  by  Nero  ;  but  as  he  surpassed  his 
predecessors  in  impiety,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  practice 
was  not  discontinued.  It  is  well  known  that  the  test  to  which 
the  early  Christians  were  submitted  was  the  worship  of  the 
statue  of  the  Emperor,  or  death.  Poly  carp  was  subjected  to 
this  ordeal  (Eus.  Hist.  iv.  15)  ;  and  Pliny,  in  his  celebrated 
letter  to  Trajan,  asserts  that  this  was  his  usual  plan  for  ascer- 
taining whether  accused  persons  were  Christians  or  not.  It 
is  in  accordance  with  this  established  custom  that  we  are 
told  in  the  Apocalypse  that  "  as  many  as  would  not  worship 
the  image  of  the  beast  should  be  killed."  Against  this  most 
hateful  form  of  idolatry  the  seer  of  Patmos  directs  his  bitterest 
anathema,  and  as  is  common  to  the  writer,  puts  it  in  the  form 
of  antithesis.  This  is  abundantly  exemplified  in  the  passage 
of  which  we  are  about  to  offer  an  explanation. 
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A  magnificent  and  triumphant  vision  is  presented  in  this 
chapter  of  the  144,000  scaled  out  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the 
children  of  Israel  standing  with  their  victorious  Messiah  upon 
Mount  Sion.  Contrasted  with  these  guileless  and  faultless 
ones  the  picture  is  then  exhibited  of  the  worshippers  of  the 
Beast  and  his  image.  The  former  stand  in  triumph  with  the 
Lamb  upon  Mount  Sion  ;  the  latter  are  trodden  down  "  without 
the  city  "  (Jerusalem),  and  "  blood  comes  out  of  the  winepress 
even  unto  the  horse  bridles  by  the  space  of  a  thousand  and 
six  hundred  furlongs" — the  computed  length  it  is  said  of 
the  Holy  Land.  The  former  have  the  Father's  name  written 
on  their  foreheads  (Rev.  vii.  3  ;  xiv.  i)  ;  the  latter  have  the 
mark  of  the  Beast  in  their  foreheads  and  in  their  hands  (xiii. 
16,  17  ;  xiv.  9;  xvi.  2;  xix.  20;  xx.  24).  The  former  sing 
the  new  song  which  no  man  but  the  redeemed  could  learn ; 
the  latter  are  tormented  with  fire  and  brimstone  in  the 
presence  of  the  holy  angels  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lamb.  The  former  are  distinguished  by  a  title  expressive 
of  purity,  which  in  after  ages  was  the  customary  appellation  ^ 
of  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  himself,  the  latter  drink 
of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  God.  The  former  inherit  the 
promise  especially  welcome  to  those  who  died  before  Christ's 
second  advent,  "  Blessed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the 
Lord  from  henceforth,"  the  latter  "have  no  rest  day  nor 
night,  and  the  smoke  of  their  torment  ascendeth  up  for  ever 
and  ever." 

This  sublime  contrast  is  succeeded  by  the  glorious  advent 
of  the  Son  of  man  seated  on  a  white  cloud  to  reap  the 
harvest  of  the  earth  (for  the  harvest  of  the  earth  is  ripe),  and 
the  vintage  is  cast  into  the  great  winepress  of  the  wrath  of 
God.     The  terrors,  however,  about  to  fall  upon  the  worship- 

' "  Cui  (ad  Johannem)  Pctrus  respondit :  Tu  solus  ex  nobis  viri^o  cs 
electus  a  Domino,  cttantam  gratiam  invenisti  ut  super  pectus  ejus  rccum- 
bcns"  (Transitus  Bcata:  Maria;.  B.  xi).  ^kiroKaXv^is  tov  aywv  koI 
(v8n^()TaTOV  ' Ait6(tto\ov  Kai  Ei<nyyfXt(rToi),  Tlapdifov  tjyanrjfjLfiov  (nuTTrjdiov, 
Icoai/rou  GfdXoyov."     MS.  1 2th  century. 
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pers  of  the  Beast  and  his  image  are  not  exhausted,  but  are 
resolved  into  a  new  phase  of  woe  symbohzed  by  the  pouring 
out  of  seven  Vials,  as  the  seventh  Seal  had  been  drawn  out 
into  seven  Trumpets.  Notwithstanding  a  remarkable  identity^ 
between  them,  to  which  the  reader's  attention  has  been  called 
in  a  former  chapter,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  the 
respective  symbols  point  to  distinct  events ;  the  former  to 
partial  and  mitigated  calamities  falling  upon  Judea  and  Jeru- 
salem ;  the  latter  to  the  complete  and  irremediable  destruc- 
tion which  should  overtake  the  Roman  kingdom  and  city. 

"  And  I  saw  another  sign  in  heaven,  great  and  marvellous,  seven  angels 
having  the  seven  last  plagues  ;  for  in  them  is  filled  up  the  wrath  of  God. 
And  I  saw  as  it  were  a  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire  :  and  them  that  had 
gotten  the  victory  over  the  beast,  and  over  his  image,  and  over  his  mark, 
and  over  the  number  of  his  name,  stand  on  the  sea  of  glass,  having  the 
harps  of  God.  And  they  sing  the  song  of  Moses  the  servant  of  God,  and 
the  song  of  the  Lamb,  saying.  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works.  Lord 
God  Almighty ;  just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints.  Who 
shall  not  fear  thee,  O  Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name  ?  for  thou  only  art  holy  : 
for  all  nations  shall  come  and  worship  before  thee  ;  for  thy  judgments  are 
made  manifest.  And  after  that  I  looked,  and  behold,  the  temple  of  the 
tabernacle  of  the  testimony  in  heaven  was  opened  :  and  the  seven  angels 
came  out  of  the  temple,  having  the  seven  plagues,  clothed  in  pure  and  white 
linen,  and  having  their  breasts  girded  with  golden  girdles.  And  one  of 
the  four  beasts  gave  unto  the  seven  angels  seven  golden  vials  full  of  the 
wrath  of  God,  who  liveth  for  ever  and  ever.  And  the  temple  was  filled 
with  smoke  from  the  glory  of  God,  and  from  his  power  ;  and  no  man  was 
able  to  enter  into  the  temple,  till  the  seven  plagues  of  the  seven  angels 
were  fulfilled." — Rev.  xv. 

As  the  Trumpets  which  sounded  the  woes  about  to  fall  on 
the  Jewish  city  and  people  are  heralded  by  the  prayers  of  the 
saints  invoking  vengeance  upon  their  persecutors,  so  the  Vials 

^  As  no  combination  of  fortuitous  circumstances  could  have  caused  the 
woes  of  the  first  four  Trumpets  and  Vials  to  fall  upon  similar  objects  of 
nature,  so  no  mere  force  of  accident  could  have  introduced  the  corre- 
sponding ideas  of  darkness  into  the  fifth,  of  armies  from  beyond  Euphrates 
into  the  sixth,  and  of  completion  into  the  seventh  and  last  of  these  respec- 
tive symbols  ;  and  the  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  the  seer  made  use  of 
similar  prophetic  images  in  delineating  calamities  which  fall  on  different 
objects. 
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which  pour  out  wrath  upon  Rome  and  the  heathen  world  are 
introduced  by  the  rejoicings  of  those  "that  had  gotten  the 
victory  over  the  Beast,  and  over  his  image,  and  over  his  mark, 
and  over  the  number  of  his  name."  Like  the  144,000  who 
stand  with  the  Lamb  upon  Mount  Sion,  these  stand  upon  the 
sea  of  glass  (an  idea  derived  from  the  brazen  sea  of  the  Jewish 
temple)  having  the  harps  of  God.  They  sing  not  indeed  the 
new  song  which  no  man  could  learn  but  the  144,000  who  are 
redeemed  from  the  earth,  but  the  song  of  Moses  (after  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea)  and  of  the  Lamb,  and  praise  the 
King  of  nations,  kQvoav,  for  his  judgments  upon  Babylon  and 
Antichrist,  Immediately  after  this,  seven  angels  come  out 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  testimony  having  the  seven  last 
plagues,  implying  that  others  had  preceded  them.  These  are 
represented  as  intensely  severe.  They  are  not  merely  partial 
calamities  like  those  announced  by  the  Trumpets,  but  Vials 
so  full  of  Divine  wrath  that  no  greater  vengeance  could  be 
added,  "  for  in  them  %vas  filled  np,  eTekeaOrj,  the  wrath  of 
God." 


FIRST  VIAL. 

"  And  the  first  went  and  poured  out  his  vial  upon  the  earth  ;  and  there 
fell  a  noisome  and  grievous  sore  upon  the  men  which  had  the  mark  of 
the  beast,  and  upon  them  which  worshipped  his  image." — Rev.  xvi.  2. 

The  first  Vial,  like  the  first  Trumpet,  contains  an  allusion 
to  one  of  the  sore  plagues  of  Egypt,  that  of  the  boils 
(Exod.  ix.  9),  which  precedes  the  hail.  This  calamity  is  sent, 
not  as  in  the  Trumpet  upon  a  third  part  of  the  trees  and  of 
the  grass  of  the  earth,  but  "  upon  the  men  which  had  the  mark 
of  the  beast,  and  which  worshipped  his  image,"  i.e.  upon 
the  heathen  enemies  of  Messiah.  No  modified  threatenings, 
no  partial  calamity,  is  poured  out  upon  these,  in  this  and  in 
succeeding  Vials.  The  seer  of  Patmos  is  dealing  with  in- 
veterate and  detested  adversaries,  and  mercy  no  longer 
seasons  justice. 
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SECOND  VIAL. 

"  And  the  second  angel  poured  out  his  vial  upon  the  sea  ;  and  it 
became  as  the  blood  of  a  dead  man  :  and  every  living  soul  died  in  the 
sea." — Rev.  xvi.  3. 

In  the  corresponding  Trumpet  the  third  part  only  of  the 
sea  became  blood ;  the  third  part  of  the  creatures  which 
were  in  the  sea,  and  had  life,  died  ;  and  the  third  part  of  the 
ships  were  destroyed — a  circumstance  peculiar  to  the  Trum- 
pet woes,  and  significant  of  modified  calamities.  In  the  Vial, 
the  desolation  is  complete,  for  "  every  living  soul  dies  in  the 
sea."  The  corruption  also  of  the  mighty  element  is  more 
loathsome  in  the  Vial  than  in  the  Trumpet,  for  it  becomes 
"  as  the  blood  of  a  corpse,"  showing  the  intensification  of  the 
latter  plague. 

THIRD  VIAL. 

"  And  the  third  angel  poured  out  his  vial  upon  the  rivers  and  fountains 
of  water  ;  and  they  became  blood.  And  I  heard  the  angel  of  the  waters 
say,  Thou  art  righteous,  O  Lord,  which  art,  and  was,  and  shalt  be, 
because  Thou  hast  judged  thus.  For  they  have  shed  the  blood  of  saints 
and  prophets,  and  thou  hast  given  them  blood  to  drink ;  for  they  are 
worthy.  And  I  heard  another  out  of  the  altar,  say,  Even  so.  Lord  God 
Almighty,  true  and  righteous  are  thy  judgments." — Rev.  xvi.  4-7. 

Here  again,  as  in  previous  instances,  a  marked  difference  is 
apparent  between  the  respective  Trumpet  and  Vial.  In  the 
former,  a  third  part  only  of  the  rivers  and  fountains  of  waters 
is  smitten  ;  in  the  latter,  no  exception  is  made  to  the  general 
calamity.  In  the  former,  the  waters  are  made  bitter,  and 
"  many  die "  from  partaking  of  them  ;  in  the  latter,  men 
drink  blood  instead  of  bitter  waters,  and  it  is  inferred  that 
all  perish.  The  application  of  this  Vial  to  the  Roman  per- 
secutors of  the  chosen  people  is  most  palpable  and  certain  ; 
and  their  judgment  is  declared  to  be  just,  because  they  have 
"  shed  the  blood  of  saints  and  prophets " — a  charge  re- 
peatedly preferred  against  the  heathen  enemies  of  the  Church 
(Rev.   xvii.   6  ;  xviii.   20  ;  xix.   2).     This  sentence,  so  fairly 
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deserved,  is  re-echoed  by  a  voice  from  the  altar  :  "  Even  so, 
Lord  God  Almighty,  true  and  righteous  are  thy  judgments  " 
(Rev.  XV.  3  ;  xvi.  7). 

FOURTH  VIAL. 

"  And  the  fourth  angel  poured  out  his  vial  upon  the  sun,  and  power  was 
given  unto  him  to  scorch  men  with  fire.  And  men  were  scorched  with 
great  heat,  and  blasphemed  the  name  of  God,  which  have  power  over 
these  plagues  :  and  they  repented  not  to  give  him  glory." — Rev.  xvi.  8,  9. 

The  reference  to  distinct  events  observable  in  previous 
Trumpets  and  Vials  is  repeated  here.  Under  the  former,  a 
third  part  only  of  the  hosts  of  heaven  is  darkened  ;  under 
the  latter,  men  are  scorched  with  a  great  heat,  a  far  more 
severe  infliction  than  partial  and  temporary  darkness,  and 
blaspheme  the  name  of  God  because  of  the  acuteness  of  their 
sufferings.  This  charge  of  blasphemy  is  applicable  only  to 
the  heathen  persecutors  ot  the  Church,  and  especially  to  the 
great  Roman  city  which  bore  upon  its  forehead  the  "  name 
of  blasphemy"  (Rev.  xvi,  9,  11,  21  ;  xvii.  3). 


FIFTH  VIAL. 

"  And  the  fifth  angel  poured  out  his  vial  upon  the  seat  of- the  beast  ;  and 
his  kingdom  was  full  of  darkness  ;  and  they  gnawed  their  tongues  for 
pain.  And  blasphemed  the  God  of  heaven  because  of  their  pains  and 
their  sores,  and  repented  not  of  their  deeds." — Rev.  xvi.  10,  11. 

The  fifth  Vial,  with  a  still  clearer  indication  of  its  object, 
is  poured  out  on  the  seat,  or  throne,  of  the  Beast,  i.e.  Rome  ; 
and  his  kingdom  is  full  of  darkness" — an  allusion  perhaps  to 
the  "  darkness  which  might  be  felt,"  which  overspread  the 
land  of  Egypt.  In  a  preceding  Trumpet  woe  a  third  part 
only  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  was  obscured  ;  here,  on  the 
contrary,  the  eclipse  is  total  and  complete.  The  difference 
of  application  between  the  respective  Trumpet  and  Vial  may 
be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  woes  of  the  former  fall  upon  the 
unbelieving   Jews   who  have  not   the  seal    of  God    in  their 
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foreheads  ;  and  those  of  the  latter,  upon  heathen  Rome,  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  Beast.  The  duration  of  the  torment  of 
the  former  is  Hmited  to  the  space  of  five  months  :  the  latter 
continue  to  "  gnaw  their  tongues  for  pain,  and  to  blaspheme 
the  God  of  heaven  because  of  their  pains  and  their  sores." 


SIXTH  VIAL.; 

"And  the  sixth  angel  poured  out  his  vial  upon  the  great  river  Eu- 
phrates, and  the  water  thereof  was  dried  up,  that  the  way  of  the  kings  of 
the  east  might  be  prepared.  And  I  saw  three  unclean  spirits  like  frogs 
come  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  dragon,  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  beast, 
and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  false  prophet.  For  they  are  the  spirits  of 
devils,  working  miracles,  which  go  forth  unto  the  kings  of  the  earth  and 
of  the  whole  world,  to  gather  them  to  the  battle  of  that  great  day  of 
God  Almighty.  Behold,  I  come  as  a  thief.  Blessed  is  he  that  watcheth, 
and  keepeth  his  garments,  lest  he  walk  naked,  and  they  see  his  shame. 
And  he  gathered  them  together  into  a  place  called  in  the  Hebrew  tongue 
Armageddon." — Rev.  xvi.  12-16. 

With  the  pouring  out  of  the  sixth  Vial,  the  great  river 
Euphrates  is  dried  up  as  when  Cyrus  marched  his  Persian 
troops  through  its  empty  channel  and  took  Babylon,  leaving 
the  progress  of  the  kings  of  the  East  to  destroy  the  seat  of 
the  beast  unopposed.  This  horrible  invasion  of  the  dreaded 
Parthians  is  described  by  emblems  of  an  appalling  character. 
Three  unclean  spirits  of  devils,  like  frogs  (an  allusion  perhaps 
to  the  miracle  of  the  frogs  which  the  magicians  brought  up 
by  their  enchantments  upon  the  land  of  Egypt,  Exod.  viii.  7), 
issue  from  the  mouth  of  the  Dragon  (Satan),  the  Beast  (Anti- 
christ), and  the  False  Prophet  (Pseudo-Nero)  and  persuade  to 
war,  as  the  evil  spirit  persuaded  Ahab  (cf  i  Kings  xxii.  20-23). 
The  place  to  which  the  three  unclean  spirits  gather  together  the 
kings  of  the  whole  world  and  their  armies  to  battle,  is  called 
in  the  Hebrew  tongue  Harmageddon — the  valley  of  Megiddo, 
celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  King  Josiah,  and 
significant  of  mourning  and  distress.  The  conflict  which 
follows,  described  as  "  the  battle  of  that  great  day  of  God 
Almighty,"    is    attended,    as    in    xix.    20,    with    prodigious 
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slaughter,  and  terminates  with  a  complete  defeat  of  the  triple 
enemies  of  the  Church.  This  event  introduces  the  consum- 
mation :  "  Behold,  I  come  as  a  thief.  Blessed  is  he  that 
watchcth,  and  keepeth  his  garments,  lest  he  walk  naked,  and 
they  sec  his  shame." 

The  difference  of  application  between  the  corresponding 
Trumpet  and  Vial  is  as  marked  as  in  those  which  have 
preceded.  The  woes  of  the  former  executed  by  horsemen 
from  the  region  of  the  Euphrates  fall  upon  a  third  part  only 
of  the  Jewish  people  ;  those  of  the  latter,  inflicted  by  enemies 
also  coming  from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  fall  upon  heathen 
Rome  (cf.  Rev.  xvii.  i6,  17).  In  the  former,  a  remnant  is 
spared,  although  they  did  not  repent :  in  the  latter,  the 
armies  of  the  whole  world  are  devoted  to  destruction. 


SEVENTH   VIAL. 

"  And  the  seventh  angel  poured  out  his  vial  into  the  air ;  and  there 
came  a  great  voice  out  of  the  temple  of  heaven,  from  the  throne,  saying, 
It  is  done.  And  there  were  voices,  and  thunders,  and  lightnings  :  and 
there  was  a  great  earthquake,  such  as  was  not  since  men  were  upon  the 
earth,  so  mighty  an  earthquake,  and  so  great.  And  the  great  city  was 
divided  into  three  parts,  and  the  cities  of  the  nations  fell  :  and  groat 
Babylon  came  in  remembrance  before  God,  to  give  unto  her  the  cup  of 
the  wine  of  the  fierceness  of  his  wrath.  And  every  island  fled  away,  and 
the  mountains  were  not  found.  And  there  fell  upon  men  a  great  hail  out 
of  heaven,  every  stone  about  the  weight  of  a  talent  :  and  men  blas- 
phemed God  because  of  the  plague  of  the  hail :  for  the  plague  thereof  was 
exceeding  great." — Rev.  xvi.  17-21. 

The  seventh  angel  pours  the  contents  of  his  Vial  into  the 
air,  significant,  perhaps,  of  the  conflagration  of  that  element 
(2  Pet.  iii.  10);  and  a  voice  is  heard  saying,  "It  is  done."  This 
is  followed  by  "a  mighty  earthquake,  such  as  was  not  since 
men  were  upon  the  earth,  so  mighty  an  earthquake  and  so 
great."  The  great  city,  Rome,  which  is  here  contrasted  with 
the  cities  of  the  nations,  is  divided  into  three  parts,i  and  Great 

*  Rome,  which  here  and  everywhere  in  the  Apocalypse  is  called  "  the 
Great  City,"  is  said  to  be  divided  into  three  parts,  because  the  internal 
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Babylon  comes,  with  a  view  to  condign  punishment,  into 
remembrance  before  God.  The  cities  of  the  nations  also  fall 
by  earthquakes — an  idea  suggested  to  the  writer  by  previous 
calamities.  ^  A  sound  is  heard  of  the  approaching  advent, 
"  Behold,  I  come  as  a  thief."  The  consummation  is,  more- 
over, indicated,  as  in  the  corresponding  Trumpet,  by  voices, 
thunders,  lightnings,  an  earthquake,  and  great  hail. 

The  characteristic  point  of  difference  between  the  seventh 
Trumpet  and  the  seventh  Vial  consists  in  the  fact  that  their 
respective  denunciations  fall  on  different  cities :  the  former  in- 
dicating the  partial  desolation  which  should  befal  Jerusalem  ; 
the  latter,  the  complete  destruction  which  should  overtake 
Great  Babylon,  or  Rome.  The  earthquakes,  moreover,  by 
which  these  cities  are  visited  are  unequal  in  extent  and  in 
severity.  Of  Jerusalem,  a  tenth  part  only  falls,  and  seven 
thousand  men  (an  inconsiderable  number)  ^  are  destroyed 
(Rev.  xi.  13).  Of  Rome,  the  ruin  is  complete  and  irremedi- 
able ;  and  the  convulsion  by  which  it  is  attended  "  such  as 
was  not  since  men  were  upon  the  earth,  so  mighty  an  earth- 
quake, and  so  great."  The  effect  produced  by  these  tremen- 
dous visitations  is  also  different.  The  Jews  are  affrighted,  and 
give  glory  to  the  God  of  heaven  ;  the  heathen  blaspheme  God 
because  of  the  hail,  "for  the  plague  thereof  was  exceeding 
great." 

The  vehement    indignation    against    Rome   and   the   wor- 

divisions  which  tore  the  city  in  pieces  assumed  a  triple  form.  The 
Roman  empire  was  at  that  time  distracted  by  civil  war.  For  some  hours 
(says  M.  Renan)  three  Emperors,  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitelhus,  were  reigning 
simuhaneously. 

^  Eodem  anno  ex  ilhistribus  Asiae  urbibus,  Laodicea  tremore  prolapsa, 
propriis  viribus  revaluit.  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  37.  In  Asia  tres  urbes  terras 
motu  ceciderunt,  Laodicea,  Hierapohs,  Colossse.  Eus.  Chr.  p.  161.  Ex 
motu  terras  celebre  Campaniae  oppidum  Pompeii  magna  ex  parte  proruit. 
Tac.  Ann.  xv.  22. 

-  A  tenth  part  of  the  whole  population  of  Jerusalem,  which  probably 
amounted  to  70,000  souls.  This  inconsiderable  number  affords  a  proof 
that  the  destruction  of  the  city  had  not  then  taken  place  ;  for  had  that 
event  occurred,  the  ruin  would  have  been  more  thorough  and  complete. 
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shippers  of  the  Beast  displayed  in  the  Vials,  must  be  set 
down  to  the  Jewish  predilection  of  the  writer  so  conspicuously 
manifested  in  the  Apocalypse.  Judea  is  to  him  a  sacred 
spot,  and  Jerusalem  a  "  holy  city,"  which,  although  decimated 
for  the  sin  of  rejecting  Messiah  and  his  Tv/o  Witnesses,  never- 
theless escapes  total  destruction.  On  the  other  hand,  Rome 
is  the  centre  and  climax  of  wickedness,  "  The  mother  of  har- 
lots and  abominations  of  the  earth,  and  the  hold  of  every  foul 
spirit,  and  a  cage  of  every  unclean  and  hateful  bird."  Above 
all,  she  is  the  unrelenting  persecutor  of  the  church,  "  drunk 
with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  with  the  blood  of  the  mar- 
tyrs of  Jesus,"  and  the  picture  of  her  utter  desolation  is  drawn 
with  a  firm  hand.  This  proclivity  is  nowhere  more  clearly 
discoverable  than  in  the  writer's  treatment  of  the  Trumpets 
and  Vials ;  the  one  announcing  severe,  yet  mitigated  judgments 
upon  the  Jewish  nation  and  city,  the  other  fulminating  im- 
placable and  eternal  wrath  against  the  Roman  people  and  the 
Roman  metropolis.  These  considerations  forbid  us  to  inter- 
pret the  Trumpets  and  Vials  of  the  same  events,  or  to  regard 
the  latter  as  merely  an  intensification  of  the  woes  of  the 
former.  On  the  contrar}^,  their  application  to  distinct  and 
separate  questions  seems  to  be  indicated  as  much  by  the 
unequal  severity  which  distinguishes  them,  as  by  the  diversity 
of  objects  against  which  they  are  directed. 

"  And  there  came  one  of  the  seven  angels  which  had  the  seven  vials, 
and  talked  with  me,  saying  unto  me,  Come  hither  ;  I  will  show  unto  thee 
the  judgment  of  the  great  whore  that  sitteth  upon  many  waters  :  with 
whom  the  kings  of  the  earth  have  committed  fornication,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth  have  been  made  drunk  with  the  wine  of  her  fornication. 
So  he  carried  me  away  in  the  spirit  into  the  wilderness  :  and  I  saw  a 
woman  sit  upon  a  scarlet  coloured  beast,  full  of  names  of  blasphemy, 
having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns.  And  the  woman  was  arrayed  in 
purple  and  scarlet  colour,  and  decked  with  gold  and  precious  stones  and 
pearls,  having  a  golden  cup  in  her  hand  full  of  abominations  and 
filthiness  of  her  fornication  :  and  upon  her  forehead  was  a  name  writ- 
ten, MYSTERY,  BABYLON  THE  GREAT,  THE  MOTHER  OF 
HARLOTS  AND  ABOMINATIONS  OF  THE  EARTH.  And  I 
saw  the  woman  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints,  and  with  the 
blood  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus  :  and  when  I   saw  her,  I  wondered  with 
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great  admiration.  And  the  angel  said  unto  me,  Wherefore  didst  thou 
marvel  ?  I  will  tell  thee  the  mystery  of  the  woman,  and  of  the  beast 
that  carrieth  her,  which  hath  the  seven  heads  and  ten  horns.  The  beast 
that  thou  sawest  was,  and  is  not  :  and  shall  ascend  out  of  the  bottomless 
pit,  and  go  into  perdition  :  and  they  that  dwell  on  the  earth  shall  wonder, 
whose  names  were  not  written  in  the  book  of  life  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  when  they  behold  the  beast  that  was,  and  is  not,  and  yet  is. 
And  here  is  the  mind  which  hath  wisdom.  The  seven  heads  are  seven 
mountains,  on  which  the  woman  sitteth.  And  there  are  seven  kings :  five 
are  fallen,  and  one  is,  and  the  other  is  not  yet  come  ;  and  when  he 
cometh,  he  must  continue  a  short  space.  And  the  beast  that  was,  and  is 
not,  even  he  is  the  eighth,  and  is  of  the  seven,  and  goeth  into  perdition. 
And  the  ten  horns  which  thou  sawest  are  ten  kings,  which  have  received 
no  kingdom  as  yet  ;  but  receive  power  as  kings  one  hour  with  the  beast. 
These  have  one  mind,  and  shall  give  their  power  and  strength  unto  the 
beast.  These  shall  make  war  with  the  Lamb,  and  the  Lamb  shall  over- 
come them  :  for  he  is  Lord  of  lords,  and  King  of  kings  :  and  they  that 
are  with  him  are  called,  and  chosen,  and  faithful.  And  he  saith  unto  me. 
The  waters  which  thou  sawest,  where  the  whore  sitteth,  are  peoples,  and 
multitudes,  and  nations,  and  tongues.  And  the  ten  horns  which  thou 
sawest  upon  the  beast,  these  shall  hate  the  whore,  and  shall  make  her 
desolate  and  naked,  and  shall  eat  her  flesh,  and  burn  her  with  fire.  For 
God  hath  put  in  their  hearts  to  fulfil  his  will,  and  to  agree,  and  give  their 
kingdom  unto  the  beast,  until  the  words  of  God  shall  be  fulfilled.  And 
the  woman  which  thou  sawest  is  that  great  city,  which  reigneth  over  the 
kings  of  the  earth." — Rev.  xvii. 

This  chapter  may  be  said  to  be  explanatory  of  preceding 
symbols,  its  object  being  to  define  that  great  city  whose  fall 
had  been  previously  announced,  and  to  point  out  that  remark- 
able head  among  the  seven  Roman  emperors  who  was  to  be 
the  author  of  its  destruction.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  seven 
angels  which  had  the  Vials,  shows  to  St.  John  a  woman 
arrayed  in  purple  and  scarlet,  sitting  upon  a  scarlet  coloured 
beast,  and  upon  her  forehead  a  name  written,  "Mystery,  Baby- 
lon the  Great,  the  Mother  of  harlots  and  aboinhiatioiis  of  the 
eartJi!'  Not  to  anticipate  the  proofs  which  will  be  adduced 
in  the  following  chapter,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
woman  is  Rome,  who  has  corrupted  the  world  with  her  idol- 
atry, and  who  is  "  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints  and 
with  that  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus."  The  Beast  that  carrieth 
her  is  Nero,  who  shall  ascend  from  the  bottomless  pit  (the 
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abode  of  demons),  shall  continue  for  a  short  space  (the  three 
years  and  a  half  of  the  Antichristian  tribulation),  and  at  the 
expiration  of  that  term  shall  go  into  perdition.  The  seven 
heads,  as  we  have  elsewhere  shown,  are  both  the  seven  moun- 
tains and  the  seven  emperors  of  Rome,  and  the  ten  horns  may 
represent  ten  provincial  deputies,  or  ten  Parthian  allies,  the 
Princes  of  the  East,  who,  although  not  actually  kings  as  yet, 
shall  receive  power  as  kings  for  a  limited  period  with  the  Beast. 
These  are  partisans  of  Nero,  and  disposed  to  favour  his 
return,  who  " /^^r///^r  ivitli  the  beast  (MSS.  Alex,  and  Sin.) 
shall  hate  the  whore  (Rome),  and  shall  make  her  desolate  and 
naked,  and  shall  eat  her  flesh,  and  burn  her  with  fire." 
Equally  with  Nero,  to  whom  they  give  their  power,  the  ten 
horns '  are  persecutors  of  the  Christian  Church  ;  and  in 
Apocalyptic  language,  "  make  war  with  the  Lamb,  and  the 
Lamb  shall  overcome  them,  for  he  is  Lord  of  lords  and  King 
of  kings."  Further  allusion  is  made  to  their  opposition  and 
their  defeat  in  chapter  xix.,  where  "  the  kings  of  the  earth 
and  their  armies  "  enter  into  conflict  with  Messiah,  and  are 
miserably  overthrown, 

'  In  the  Book  of  Daniel,  the  ten  horns  of  the  fourth  (Macedonian)  king- 
dom are  explained  in  chapter  xi.  of  ten  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt  who 
precede  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  This  makes  it  probable  that  the  author 
of  the  Apocalypse,  following  his  Danielle  precedent,  intended  by  the  ten 
horns  to  portray  ten  proconsular  rulers  of  the  great  Roman  empire,  or 
ten  Parthian  allies.  Comp.  "  Ten  kings  which  shall  arise  "  (Dan.  vii.  24)^ 
with  "ten  kings  which  have  received  no  kingdom  as  yet"  (Rev.  xvii.  12), 


CHAPTER  IX. 

BABYLON. 

"  And  after  these  things  I  saw  another  angel  come  down  from  heaven, 
having  great  power  ;  and  the  earth  was  hghtened  with  his  glory.     And  he 
cried  mightily  with  a  strong  voice,  saying,  Babylon  the  great  is  fallen, 
is  fallen,  and  is  become  the  habitation  of  devils,  and  the  hold  of  every 
foul  spirit,  and  a  cage  of  every  unclean  and  hateful  bird.     For  all  nations 
have  drunk  of  the  wine  of  the  wrath  of  her  fornication,  and  the  kings  of  the 
earth  have  committed  fornication  with  her,  and  the  merchants  of  the  earth 
are  waxed  rich  through  the  abundance  of  her  delicacies.     And  I  heard 
another  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  Come  out  of  her,  my  people,  that  ye  be 
not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and  that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues.     For 'her 
sins  have  reached  unto  heaven,  and  God  hath  remembered  her  iniquities. 
Reward  her  even  as  she  rewarded  you,  and  double  unto  her  double  accord- 
ino-  to  her  works  :  in  the  cup  which  she  has  filled  fill  to  her  double.     How 
much  she  hath  glorified  herself,  and  lived  deliciously,  so  much  torment 
and  sorrow  give  her  :  for  she  saith  in  her  heart,  I  sit  a  queen,  and  am  no 
widow,  and  shall  see  no  sorrow.    Therefore  shall  her  plagues  come  in  one 
day,  death,  and  mourning,  and  famine  ;  and  she  shall  be  utterly  burned 
with  fire  :  for  strong  is  the  Lord  God  who  judgeth  her.     And  the  kings  of 
the  earth,  who  have  committed  fornication  and  lived  deliciously  with  her, 
shall  bewail  her,  and  lament  for  her,  when  they  shall  see  the  smoke  of  her 
burning.     Standing  afar  off  for  the  fear  of  her  torment,  saying,  Alas,  alas 
that  great  city  Babylon,  that  mighty  city  !  for  in  one  hour  is  thy  judgment 
come.     And  the  merchants  of  the  earth  shall  weep  and  mourn  over  her  ; 
for  no  man  buyeth  their  merchandise  any  more.     The  merchandise  of 
o-old,  and  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  of  pearls,  and  fine  linen,  and 
purple,  and  silk,  and  scarlet  and  all  thyine  wood,  and  all  manner  vessels 
of  ivory,  and  all  manner  vessels  of  most  precious  wood,  and  of  brass,  and 
iron,  and  marble,  and  cinnamon,  and  odours,  and  ointments,  and  frank- 
incense, and  wine,  and  oil,  and  fine  flour,  and  wheat,  and  beasts,  and 
sheep,  and  horses,  and  chariots,  and  slaves,  and  souls  of  men.     And  the 
fruits  that  thy  soul  lusted  after  are  departed  from  thee,  and  all  things 
which  were  dainty  and  goodly  are  departed  from  thee,  and  thou  shalt 
find  them  no  more  at  all.     The  merchants  of  these  things,  which  were 
made  rich  by  her,  shall  stand  afar  off  for  the  fear  of  her  torment,  weeping 
and  wailing,  and  saying,  Alas,  alas  that  great  city,  that  was  clothed  in 
fine  linen,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  decked  with  gold,  and  precious 
stones,  and  pearls  !     For  in  one  hour  so  great  riches  is  come  to  nought. 
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And  evcr)-^  shipmaster,  and  all  the  company  in  ships,  and  sailors,  and  as 
many  as  trade  by  sea,  stood  afar  off,  and  cried  when  they  saw  the  smoke 
of  her  burning,  saying.  What  city  is  like  unto  this  great  city  !  and  they 
cast  dust  on  their  heads,  and  cried,  weeping  and  wailing,  saying,  Alas, 
alas  that  great  city,  wherein  were  made  rich  all  that  had  ships  in  the  sea 
by  reason  of  her  costliness  !  for  in  one  hour  is  she  made  desolate.  Re- 
joice over  her,  thou  heaven,  and  ye  holy  apostles  and  prophets  ;  for  God 
hath  avenged  you  on  her.  And  a  mighty  angel  took  up  a  stone  like  a 
great  millstone,  and  cast  it  into  the  sea,  saying.  Thus  with  violence  shall 
that  great  city  Babylon  be  thrown  down,  and  shall  be  found  no  more  at 
all.  And  the  voice  of  harpers,  and  musicians,  and  of  pipers,  and  trumpet- 
ers, shall  be  heard  no  more  at  all  in  thee  ;  and  no  craftsman,  of  whatso- 
ever craft  he  be,  shall  be  found  any  more  in  thee ;  and  the  sound  of  a 
millstone  shall  be  heard  no  more  at  all  in  thee  ;  and  the  light  of  a  candle 
shall  sliine  no  more  at  all  in  thee  ;  and  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom  and  of 
the  bride  shall  be  heard  no  more  at  all  in  thee  :  for  thy  merchants  were 
the  great  men  of  the  earth  ;  for  by  thy  sorceries  were  all  nations  deceived. 
And  in  her  was  found  the  blood  of  prophets,  and  of  saints,  and  of  all  that 
were  slain  upon  the  earth." — Rev.  xviii. 

THE  task  before  us  is  to  find  a  city  which  fell,  or  was 
supposed  to  fall,  in  St.  John's  day,  and  whose  destruction 
cannot  be  deferred,  except  at  the  sacrifice  of  exegctical 
consistency,  to  a  remote  period.  We  arc  concerned,  more- 
over, not  with  the  overthrow  of  an  ecclesiastical  system, 
however  palatable  such  a  theory  might  be  to  Protestant 
invidiousness,  but  of  a  literal  city ;  for  it  surely  cannot  be 
predicated  of  a  religion  that  it  should  be  destroyed  by  "  death, 
mourning,  famine,  and  burning  with  fire  ; "  neither  does  it 
appear  reasonable  that  a  prophecy  occupied  with  the  triumphs 
of  Messiah  should  be  distorted  to  signify  the  downfall  of  an 
important  branch  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  also  evident 
that  the  prophecy  is  concerned  with  the  destruction  of  a  city 
then  exercising  nniversal  empire  over  the  kings  attd  nations  of 
the  whole  world,  and  not  with  that  of  some  great  city  which 
might  hereafter  exercise  similar  dominion  ;  for  it  is  simply 
impossible  to  interpret  the  words  "  which  rcigneth,"  ^  in  any 
other  sense  than  that  of  a  city  which  was  then  holding  do- 
minion over  the  kings  of  the  earth.     This  great  city,  it  is 
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well  known,  could  only  be  Rome  Pagan  ;  and  it  is  more 
logical  to  infer  that  the  writer  may  have  fallen  into  error 
when  he  drew  the  picture  of  its  destruction,  than  to  suppose 
that  the  symbols  point  to  some  other  city,  or  to  the  same  city 
at  a  future  stage  of  its  existence.  We  adduce  the  following 
proofs  in  support  of  our  position  : — 

I.  I.  Our  first  argument  to  show  that  Babylon  must  be 
Rome  Pagan  is  taken  from  the  definition  given  of  the  great  city 
in  the  book  itself  "  The  seven  heads,"  it  is  said,  "  are  seven 
mountains  on  which  the  woman  sitteth  " — a  definition  which 
points  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  to  that  city  described  by 
every  poet  and  historian  of  the  day  as  built  on  seven  hills.^ 
This  is  so  generally  admitted,  that  it  only  needs  to  be  said 
the  history  of  Apocalyptic  literature  knows  of  no  other 
interpretation,  and  that  it  was  not  until  the  fifth  century 
when  the  Roman  Church  was  in  the  ascendant,  that  it  was 
made  an  open  question  whether  Babylon  meant  Rome.  The 
propriety  of  applying  the  mystical  title  of  Babylon  to  Rome 
may  also  be  inferred  from  the  correspondence  observable 
between  the  circumstances  of  the  "  Great  Babylon  "  ^  of  the 
ancient  prophet,  and  those  of  the  eternal  city.  As  ancient 
Babylon  "  dwelt  upon  many  waters,"  ^  and  exercised  unlimited 
authority  over  the  heathen  world,  so  the  mystical  Babylon 
is  called,  "  The  great  whore  that  sitteth  upon  many  waters," 
explained  of  "peoples,  and  multitudes,  and  nations,  and 
tongues,"  i.e.  heathen  nations.  To  this  it  may  be  added  that 
Babylon  is  defined  as  "  The  great  city  which  reigneth  over 
the  kings  of  the  earth,"  i.e.,  hcatJien  princes:  and  these  are 
subsequently  represented  as  bringing  the  glory  and  the  cost- 
liness of  the  nations  {tJie  Gentiles)  into  the  New  Jerusalem.* 

'  "  Septem  urbs  alta  jugis  qua:;  toti  pra;sidet  orbi." — Propertius,  iii.  10. 
"  Di  quibus  septem  placucre  coUes." — Hon  Carmen  Sec. 
"  Imperium  terris,  animos  sequabit  Olympo, 
Septemque  una  sibi  muro  circumdabit  artes." — Virg.  jiEn.  vi.  782. 

■  Dan.iv.  30.  ^  Jer.  li.  13.  '  Rev.  x.xi.  24-26. 
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It  is  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the  magnificent 
dominion  of  Rome  was  established  in  all  parts  of  the  habit- 
able earth  ;  the  kings  of  the  then  known  world  receiving  and 
ruling  their  kingdoms  in  subordination  to  the  fiat  of  the  seven- 
hilled  city — the  city  itself,  and  not  its  domestic  or  foreign 
territorial  dependencies,  giving  laws  to  the  world. 

2.  The  woman  is  not  only  arrayed  "  in  purple  and  scarlet 
colour,"  but  sits  upon  a  "  scarlet-coloured  beast ;  "  purple  and 
scarlet  being  enumerated  in  connection  with  other  articles  of 
regal  furniture,  as  "  fine  linen,  and  gold,  and  precious  stones, 
and  pearls,"  among  the  riches  of  the  seven-hilled  city.  It  is 
well  known  that  to  assume  the  purple  was  a  phrase  equivalent 
to  the  official  investiture  of  the  Roman  emperors  :  thus  Jesus 
was  clothed  in  mocked  dignity  with  a  purple  robe,  and  Ves- 
pasian and  Titus,  at  their  triumph,  were  arrayed  in  those 
"  ancient  purple  habits  which  were  proper  to  their  family."  ' 
The  purple  and  scarlet,  therefore,  in  which  the  woman  and 
the  beast  are  arrayed,  may  signify  the  imperial  character  of 
the  city  itself,  as  well  as  that  of  her  rulers.  That  Rome,  of 
the  time  of  Nero,  answered  to  this  description,  is  plain  from 
the  fact  that  the  emperor,  not  content  with  the  improvements 
made  by  those  who  had  preceded  him,  sought  to  imitate  the 
grandeur  of  the  great  oriental  city  from  which  its  mysterious 
name  is  derived  ;  the  boast  of  Augustus,  "  that  he  had 
found  the  city  of  brick  and  left  it  of  marble,"  being  surpassed 
by  the  restoration  effected  by  Nero  in  a  style  of  truly  Eastern 
and  even  Babylonian  magnificence.  The  apparently  conflict- 
ing statement  which  represents  the  woman  sitting  on  the 
beast  subsequently  destroyed  by  the  beast  which  carries  her, 
finds,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  its  unique  solution  in  the 
popular  expectation  that  Rome  should  be  destroyed  by  one 
of  its  seven  heads  ;  the  ascription  of  these  Protean  shapes  to 
one  and  the  same  individual,  who  now  sustains  the  eternal 
city  in  more  than  its  wonted  magnificence,  and  again  accom- 
plishes its  miserable  and  complete  overthrow,  making  the 
'  Jos.  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  7. 
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Apocalypse  not  only  the  most  extraordinary,  but  the  most 
unintelligible  book  in  the  world. 

3.  The  woman  (the  emblem  in  apocalyptic  language  gene- 
rally referring  to  a  city)  is  described  as  "  The  mother  of  harlots 
and  abominations  of  the  earth,  with  whom  the  kings  of  the 
earth  have  committed  fornication,  and  the  merchants  of  the 
earth  waxed  rich  through  the  abundance  of  her  delicacies  ; " 
terms  evidently  borrowed  from   Isaiah  xxiii.  15-18,  and  de- 
scriptive not  only  of  commercial  enterprise,  but  of  the  con- 
taminating effect  produced  upon  those  nations  which  came 
into  contact  with  the  harlot  city.     The  nature  of  this  wealth 
is  noticed  as  peculiarly  Asiatic  :  "gold,  and  silver,  and  precious 
stones,  and  pearls,  and  fine  linen,  and  purple,  and  silk,  and 
scarlet,  and   all  thyine  (citron)  wood,  and  all  manner  vessels 
of  ivory,  and  all  manner  vessels  of  most  precious  wood,  and 
of  brass,  and  iron,  and  marble,  and  cinnamon,  and  odours, 
and  ointments,  and  frankincense,"  being  included  among  its 
costly  treasures — treasures   which    had   been   brought    from 
Asia  to  Rome  in  ships,  and  which,  according  to  the  Sibylline 
prophecies,  Rome   should    again  restore  to  the  East.      The 
wealth,  moreover,  of  great  Babylon  was  such  as  could  only  be 
found  in  an  ancient  city ;    for  it  surely  cannot  be  affirmed  of 
Rome  Papal,  or  of  an  European  city  of  modern  times,  that  i 
contained  "  chariots,  and  slaves,  and  souls  of  men" — perhaps 
human  beings  put  up  for  sale.     It  gives  confirmation  to  our 
position  that,  in  the  account  given  by  Josephus  of  the  triumph 
of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  many  of  the  precious  things  here 
enumerated,   plundered   from    the    city   of  Jerusalem,   were 
carried  in  procession  through  the  streets  of  Rome.^ 

4.  The  woman  is  further  said  to  be  "drunken  with  the 
blood  of  the  saints  and  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus,  and  in  her 
was  found  the  blood  of  prophets  and  of  saints,  and  of  all  that 
were  slain  upon  the  earth."  Applicable  as  this  description 
might  be  to  that  city  of  which  it  was  emphatically  said,  "  it 
cannot  be  that  a  prophet  perish  out  of  Jerusalem,"  it  may 

1  Bell.  Jtul  vii.  5. 
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be  used  with  still  greater  propriety  of  imperial  Rome,  then 
putting  forth  her  savage  edicts  against  the  Christian  faith, 
and  literally  "drunken"  with  the  blood  of  Apostles  and 
Prophets,  by  which  last  title  not  merely  the  seers  of  the  Old 
Testament,  but  Christian  teachers,  were  not  unfrequently 
designated.'  It  ceases,  therefore,  to  be  a  wonder  that  the 
triumphant  song  of  those  who  had  "  gotten  tlie  victory  over 
the  beast,  and  over  his  image,  and  over  his  mark,  and  over 
the  number  of  his  name,"  should  be  heard  over  Babylon, 
saying,  "  Salvation,  and  glory,  and  honour,  and  power,  unto 
the  Lord  our  God  :  for  true  and  righteous  are  his  judgments  ; 
for  he  hath  judged  the  great  whore  which  did  corrupt  the 
earth  with  her  fornication,  and  hath  avenged  the  blood  of  his 
servants  at  her  hand."  ^  Indeed,  throughout  the  Apocalypse, 
Babylon  is  held  in  intense  abomination,  and  every  epithet 
expressive  of  horror  and  disgust  is  showered  upon  her  with 
lavish  profusion.  Among  the  sublime  contrasts  with  which 
the  book  abounds  none  is  perhaps  more  striking  than  that  in- 
stituted between  the  whore  ^  and  the  bride.*  What  the  beast  ^ 
is  to  the  Lamb,"  and  what  the  false  prophet  is  to  the  two 
prophets  of  Messiah,  Great  Babylon  is  to  the  New  Jerusalem. 
We  come,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  woman 
sitting  upon  the  seven  hills,  elsewhere  described  as  "  the 
great  whore,  sitting  upon  many  waters,"  exercising  cecumeni- 
cal  sovereignty  over  the  kings  and  nations  of  the  earth, 
arrayed  in  purple  and  scarlet,  holding  commercial  and  pollut- 
ing intercourse  with  the  merchants  of  the  earth,  and  who,  in 
addition  to  other  enormities,  was  drunken  with  the  blood  of 
the  saints  and  of  the  martyrs  of  Jesus,  represents  that  great 
city,  existing  in  St.  John's  day,  which  alone  can  answer  to 
the  conditions  of  the  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  is  satis- 
factory to  find  that  the  Church  has  never  seriously  held  any 
other  interpretation,  although,  from  the  impossibility  of  find- 

'  Eph.  iv.  II  ;  I  Cor,  xii.  28  ;  Acts  xiii.  t  ;  .w.  32  ;  Rom.  xii.  6. 

-  Rev.  xviii.  20;  xix.  i,  2. 

■*  nvpvij.  '   vvii<\)i].  Ot)piov.  *■  dfjviuv. 
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ing  a  fulfilment  in  the  circumstances  of  the  required  period 
it\as  been  led  to  transfer  the  application  of  the  prophecy 
from  Rome  Pagan  to  Rome  Papal.     The  arbitrariness  of  this 
last  theory  is  too  palpable  to  need  refutation.      Proceeding 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  communications  made  in  this 
book  are  infallible,  it  resolves  to  coerce  by  violence  the  sym- 
bols that  will  not  admit  of  gentle  pressure,  and  determines  to 
find  a  fulfilment  even  where  it  is  patent  that  a  fulfilment  may 
not  be  had.     An  ignorant  piety  has  therefore  pronounced  in 
favour  of  an  interpretation  which  adapts  the  visions  of  the 
Revelation   to    the    circumstances    of   the    Roman    Catholic 
Church,  which  discovers  Antichrist  in  the  harmless  old  man 
who  presides  over  its  councils,  and  explains  the  burning  of 
Babylon  of  the  vengeance  which  is  expected  to  descend  on 
the  Italian  metropolis.    We  desire  to  expose  this  uncharitable 
and  ill-founded  accusation  by  all  the  means  in  our  power,  and 
shall  not  think  our  time  or  our  labour  wasted  if  we  can  lessen 
this  senseless  clamour  against  a  cognate  Church.     This  we 
hope,  to  some  extent,  to  have  already  accomplished.      If  it 
shall  have  been  proved  that  the  great  Babylon  of  the  Apo- 
calypse is  not  a  Christian  but  a  heathen  city,  then,  not  until 
Rome  Papal  shall  have  experienced  a  relapse  from  Christianity 
to  heathenism  can  the  symbol  be  interpreted  with  fairness 
of  the  seat  of  Papal  power,  which  is  the  source  of  so  much 
anxiety  in  the  present  day.     It  is  needless,  therefore,  to  ob- 
serve   that  the    time   when  alone   it   was   possible   for    the 
Apocalyptical   denunciations   against  Babylon  to  receive  an 
accomplishment  has  gone  by  never  to  be  recalled  ;  and  that 
it  is  only  by  a  forced  and  unnatural  construction  that  they 
can  be  twisted  to  apply  to  an  ecclesiastical  system  in  whose 
fortunes  the  sympathies  of  the  Church  of  that  period  were 
not  enlisted.     Should  it  be  objected  that  the  overthrow  of 
ancient  Babylon  may  be  typical  of  that  of  modern  Rome,  it 
may  be  fairly  replied  that  the  fall  of  a  heathen  city  can  no 
more  be  said  to  prefigure  that  of  a  Christian  Church  than  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  can  be  said  to  be  typical  of  the  Last 
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Judgment  ;  a  correspondence  "  not  only  in  general  outline 
but  in  minute  particulars  between  the  events  compared  being 
a  necessary  condition  in  every  analogy  instituted  between 
type  and  antitype."  It  should,  perhaps,  be  mentioned  that 
this  last  theory  owes  its  existence  to  the  supposition  that  "  a 
cyclic  development  of  history  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  prophecy, 
which  not  only  implies  that  history  always  repeats  itself  in 
the  same  form,  but  makes  it  uncertain  to  which  form  the  pre- 
diction originally  referred." 

II.  But  whilst,  perhaps,  it  will  be  admitted  that  Babylon 
is  Rome  Pagan,  a  crux  interpretilm  remains  to  be  solved.  It 
will  scarcely  be  denied  that  the  Apocalypse  describes  the 
complete  and  sudden  overthrow  of  this  great  city  ;  its  speedy 
and  irremediable  desolation  being  announced  in  language 
whose  positiveness  does  not  admit  of  question.  The  work  of 
destruction  is  assigned  in  the  prophecy  to  the  ten  horns  of 
the  beast — the  allies  of  the  Neronic  Antichrist.  These  are 
said  to  "  have  one  mind,  and  to  give  their  power  and  strength 
unto  the  beast,"  who,  together  with  the  beast  (Sinaitic  and 
Alexandrine  MSS.),  shall  hate  the  whore  and  shall  make  her 
desolate  and  naked,  and  "  shall  eat  her  flesh  and  burn  her  with 
fire." '  And  then  arises  the  fierce  rejoicing  over  the  persecu- 
ting and  bloody  city :  "  Babylon  the  great  is  fallen,  is  fallen, 
and  is  become  the  habitation  of  devils,  and  the  hold  of  every 
foul  spirit,  and  a  cage  of  every  unclean  and  hateful  bird. 
.  .  .  Therefore  shall  her  plagues  come  iii.  one  day,  death 
and  mourning,  and  famine ;  and  she  shall  be  utterly  burned 
with  fire  :  for  strong  is  the  Lord  God  who  judgeth  her.  .  .  . 
Alas,  alas  that  great  city  Babylon,  that  mighty  city  !  for  in 
one  hour  is  thy  judgment  come."  -  To  complete  the  picture, 
"  A  mighty  angel  took  up  a  stone  like  a  great  millstone,  and 
cast  it  into  the  sea,  saying.  Thus  with  violence  shall  that 
great  city  Babylon  be  thrown  down,  and  shall  be  found  no 
more  at  all." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  express  in  more  definite  terms  the 
'  Rev.  xvii.  12-17.  -  Cf.  Isa.  xiii.  19-22. 
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destruction  of  the  great  city  which  was  then  reigning  over 
the  kingdoms  of  the  habitable  world,  or  the  means  by  which 
it  was  to  be  accomplished.  This  expectation,  we  know,  was 
never  realized.  Rome  did  not  fall  in  the  way  described  in 
the  Revelation  ;  the  writer  merely  delineating  a  catastrophe 
which  he  supposed  would  happen,  and  which  continued  to  be 
a  subject  of  confident  expectation  for  many  centuries.  And 
here  it  may  be  interesting  to  inquire  whether  anticipations 
respecting  the  fall  of  Babylon,  corresponding  with  those 
expressed  in  the  Revelation,  may  be  discovered  in  apocalyptic 
books  of  a  nearly  contemporaneous  period  ;  for,  if  this  could 
be  established,  it  would  relieve  St.  John  of  the  charge  of 
singularity,  by  showing  that  the  vaticinations  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse have  been  repeated  by  succeeding  writers. 

I.  The  supposed  destruction  of  Babylon,  or  Rome,  by  the 
returning  Nero  would  appear  to  be  abundantly  indicated  by 
writings  of  a  kindred  and  almost  contemporaneous  character, 
and  especially  by  that  extraordinary  composition  entitled  the 
Sibylline  Oracles,  of  which  the  second  and  eighth  book  con- 
tain a  sort  of  paraphrase  on  the  Apocalypse.  A  storm  of 
disastrous  war  proceeding  from  Italy  falls  upon  the  holy  city 
and  temple,  in  consequence  of  which  a  great  king,  like  a  star, 
who  has  committed  a  horrible  murder  upon  his  own  mother 
(the  stigma  with  which  Nero  is  ever  branded  in  these  oracles), 
passes  over  the  Euphrates  at  the  head  of  many  myriads  of 
Eastern  allies,  ^  and  many  stain  with  their  blood  the  sacred 
soil  of  Rome.  ^  Babylon  (Rome)  and  the  land  of  Italy  are 
to  be  destroyed  by  the  matricide  Nero  with  the  aid  of  the 
Median  and  Persian  kings  :  this  retribution  overtaking  the 
imperial  city  in  consequence  of  the  desolation  brought  upon 
the  heaven-built  temple  and  the  holy  people.^  A  heaven- 
sent destruction  elsewhere  falls  on  haughty  Rome ;  she  is  to 
be  bowed  down  to  the  earth  never  to  lift  up  herself  again,  and 
the  glory  of  her  eagle-bearing  legions  is  to  fail.  ^     Continuing 

1  Cf.  Rev.  ix,  16.  2  Qy^^.  sibyll.  iv.  1 15-139. 

3  Ibid.  V.  X43-161.  *  Ibid.  viii.  68-78. 
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her  sorrowful  burden  upon  Rome,  the  proplietess,  in  terms 
similar  to  those  employed  in  the  Apocalypse,  declares  that 
she  shall  be  desolate  for  ever,  because  she  practised  sorcery  : 
that,  in  return  for  her  boasting,  she  should  sit  as  a  widow  by 
the  banks  of  Tiber  answering  to  her  moan  :  that  retribution 
should  be  executed  upon  her  for  her  wickedness,  and  that  she 
should  be  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire,'  Indeed,  to  quote  all  the 
passages  which  bear  upon  this  subject  would  be  to  transcribe 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  Sibylline  books.  Enough, 
perhaps,  has  been  said  to  show  that  the  approaching  fall  of 
Rome  was  the  belief  of  a  very  early  period,  and  to  account 
for  the  expression  of  that  belief  in  the  Apocalypse. 

2.  The  fall  of  Babylon,  or  Rome,  is  followed  in  the 
prophecy  by  the  Advent  of  Messiah,  and  the  connection 
between  these  two  events  is  reproduced  with  marked  refer- 
ence to  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse  in  the  leaves  of  the 
Sibyls.  In  the  second  book,  the  burning  of  Rome  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  Coming  of  Christ  and  the  Millennial  reign.  - 
In  the  fifth,  after  bewailing  the  doom  which  the  matricidal 
fugitive  (Nero)  will  bring  upon  Rome,  the  announcement  is 
made  of  the  coming  of  a  heavenly  ruler  who  should  make  the 
city  beloved  of  God  more  splendid  than  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars.^  In  the  eighth,  after  repeating  that  Rome  shall  be 
Rume  (a  street),  the  Sibyl  depicts  the  Advent  of  a  pure  and 
holy  king  who  shall  reign  for  ever.^  Indeed,  throughout  these 
wild  and  rhapsodical  poems  the  Advent  of  Christ  follows 
the  destruction  of  Rome  as  naturally  as  the  kingdom  of 
the  saints  succeeds  the  overthrow  of  the  heathen  kingdoms 
of  Daniel.  In  whatever  estimation  these  may  now  be  held, 
there  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  Church  when  their 
authority  was  considered  equal  to  that  of  Holy  Scripture 
itself, — the  recollection  of  the  reverence  with  which  the 
Sibillyne  books  were  regarded  being  jDreserved  in  the  well 
known  hymn, — ■ 

'  Orac.  Sihyll.  v.  168-178.  "^  Ibid.  ii.  15-51. 

=■  Ibid.  V.  414-427.  '  Ibid.  viii.  167-173. 
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"  Dies  ira?,  dies  ilia, 
Solvet  sa?clum  in  favilla, 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla." 

With  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  theory  of  the  latter 
days,  the  interpreter  of  the  Apocalypse  is  not  primarily 
concerned  ;  his  office  being  rather  to  exhibit  the  intention 
than  to  vindicate  the  historical  accuracy  of  the  writer.  His 
duty  is  accomplished  when  he  has  shown  that  in  the  mind  of 
the  seer  of  Patmos  the  Advent  of  Messiah  is  indissolubly 
bound  up  with  the  destruction  of  Rome,  and  that  the  same 
connection  is  observable  in  subsequent  imitations  of  the 
Apocalyptic  original.  At  the  same  time,  it  appears  to  him  a 
difficulty  fatal  to  the  prophetic  character  of  the  Revelation, 
and  from  which  apparently  there  is  no  escape,  that  the  author 
should  have  placed  these  events  in  order  of  prophetic  sequence, 
and  that  an  essential  point  of  Christian  belief  should  be 
chronologically  associated  with  the  fall  of  a  heathen  city. 

3.  In  the  apocryphal  book  of  Pseudo-Esdras  II.,  a  work 
framed  after  the  model  of  the  Johannic  Revelation,  and 
written  most  probably  about  thirty  years  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Advent  of  Messiah  is  said  to  follow  the 
punishment  of  the  Roman  oppressors  of  the  holy  people. 
The  prophet  is  supposed  to  be  in  Babylon  (Rome)  in  the 
thirtieth  year  after  the  ruin  of  the  city  (Jerusalem),  and 
grieved  because  he  saw  "the  desolation  of  Sion,  and  the 
wealth  of  them  that  dwell  in  Babylon."  ^  He  is  anxious  to 
know  if  they  that  inhabit  Babylon  are  better  than  they  of 
Sion,  and  why  Israel  is  given  up  as  a  reproach  to  ungodly 
nations.^  To  this  mournful  complaint  the  answer  is  given, 
that  the  climax  of  the  iniquity  of  the  heathen  had  not  yet 
come,  but  that  the  days  were  at  hand  when  "God  would 
begin  to  draw  nigh  and  to  visit  them  that  dwell  upon  the 
earth,  and  begin  to  make  inquisition  of  them  what  they  be 
that  have  hurt  unjustly  with  their  unrighteousness,  and  when 
the  affliction  of  Sion  shall  be  fulfilled,  and  when  the  world 

1  2  Esdras  iii.  i,  2.  '^  Ibid.  iii.  31  ;  vi.  57-59- 
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that  shall  begin  to  vanish  away  shall  be  finished."  Signs  are 
then  given  of  the  approaching  consummation  similar  to  those 
of  the  Apocalypse,  and  it  is  added,  "  Whosoever  remaineth 
from  all  these  that  I  have  told  thee  shall  escape,  and  see  my 
salvation  and  the  end  of  your  world  :  "  thus,  equally  with  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse,  making  the  destruction  of  the 
Roman  power  contemporaneous  with  the  Coming  of  Christ 
and  the  end  of  the  age. 

In  the  subsequent  vision  of  the  eagle  (the  Roman  kingdom) 
that  came  up  from  the  sea,  which  had  twelve  feathered  wings 
and  three  heads,^  "  the  last  things  (and  among  them  the 
destruction  of  the  eagle  by  fire)  which  the  Most  High  will 
do  unto  them  that  dwell  upon  earth  in  the  last  days  "  are 
described  under  emblems  of  great  Apocalyptic  beauty  and 
significance.  An  eagle,  spreading  her  wings  over  all  the 
earth,  unto  whom  all  things  under  heaven  were  subject,  and 
against  whom  no  man  spake,  is  seen  coming  up  from  the  sea 
having  "  twelve  feathered  wings,"  "  eight  contrary  feathers," 
and  "  three  heads."  The  "  twelve  feathered  wings  "  may 
refer  to  the  six  great  emperors  of  the  Julian  family  :  Julius, 
Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero ;  each 
emperor,  according  to  M.  Volkmar,  being  described  as  fur- 
nished with  two  wings.-  The  "  eight  contrary  feathers  "  are 
Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius,  and  Nerva.  The  "  three  heads  "  being 
Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitian,  Of  the  "  twelve  feathered 
wings"  it  is  simply  said  that  the  first  (Julius)  "reigned  over 
all  the  earth,"  i.e.,  became  absolute  master  of  the  Roman 
Empire  ;  that  the  second  (Augustus)  "  had  more  time  than 
any  of  the  twelve,"  having  reigned  fifty-six  years  ;  then  arose 
the  third  (Tiberius)  ...  So  went  it  with  all  the  residue, 
one  after  another,  as  that  every  one  reigned  and  then  appeared 
no  more."  Of  the  "  eight  contrary  feathers,"  i.e.,  the  four 
usurping  emperors  whose  "times  are  small  and  their  years 
swift,"  "  one  (Galba)  is  set  up,  but  shortly  it  appeared  no 

'  2  Esdras  xi.,  xii. 

-  Cf.  "  The  two  wings  of  the  great  eagle,"  Rev.  xii.  14. 
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more,"  having  reigned  seven  months  and  seven  days ;  the 
second  (Otho),  whose  reign  lasted  only  three  months  and  two 
days,  is  "  sooner  away  than  the  first ; "  the  third  (Vitellius), 
"  who  thought  to  reign,"  is  destroyed  by  Vespasian  ;  the 
fourth  (Nerva)  is  "  kept  to  the  end  " — "  this  is  the  small 
kingdom,  and  full  of  trouble,  as  thou  sawest,"  the  two  feathers 
being  here  explained  of  one  small  kingdom,  a  circumstance 
which  confirms  the  correctness '  of  the  interpretation  which 
assigns  two  wings  to  each  emperor.  Of  the  "  three  heads," 
the  great  head  in  the  midst  (Vespasian),  so  called  from  his 
pre-eminence  over  the  other  two  heads  Titus  and  Domitian, 
who  "  put  the  whole  earth  in  fear  and  bare  rule  in  it  over  all 
those  that  dwelt  upon  the  earth  with  much  oppression,"  after 
a  reign  of  ten  years  "  dies  upon  his  bed,  and  yet  with  pain  " — 
an  illness  mentioned  by  Suetonius  and  Dio  Cassius,  Vespasian 
himself,  in  the  crisis  of  his  disorder,  demanding  to  be  raised 
upright,  saying,  that  an  emperor  ought  to  die  standing.  Of 
the  two  remaining  heads,  "  the  sword  of  the  one  (Domitian) 
devours  the  other  (Titus),  and  at  the  last  he  (Domitian,  slain 
by  Stephanus)  falls,  through  the  sword,  himself;"  Titus 
having  died  suddenly,  not  without  suspicion  of  treachery 
from  his  brother.  Domitian  is  succeeded  by  Nerva,  the  two 
little  feathers  "  divided  from  the  six,"  whom  the  Highest  has 
kept  unto  the  end.  It  is  during  the  short  and  turbulent  reign 
of  this  last-named  emperor  that  the  Roman  kingdom  is  to  be 
destroyed,  and  that  the  command  is  issued,  "Appear  no  more 
thou  eagle,  nor  thy  horrible  wings,  nor  thy  wicked  feathers, 
nor  thy  malicious  heads,  nor  thy  hurtful  claws,  nor  all  thy 
vain  body."  This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  is  the  time  for 
the  Advent  of  Messiah,  and  "  the  Lion  " "  rising  up  out  of  the 
wood,  and  roaring,  and  speaking  to  the  eagle,  rebukes  her  for 
her  unrighteousness.  This,  adds  the  prophet,  is  "  the  anointed 
(or  breath)  which  the  Highest  hath  kept  for  them  and  for 

'  This  is  confirmed  xi.  27,  where  the  second  (Otho)  is  rendered  in  the 
Latin  version  by  the  plural  seciindcE. 
■  Cf.  Rev.  V.  5. 
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their  wickedness  unto  the  end  ;  he  shall  reprove  them  and 
upbraid  them  for  their  cruelty  ;  for  he  shall  set  them  before 
him  alive  in  judgment,  and  shall  rebuke  them  and  correct 
them."  ^ 

After  the  extermination  of  the  eagle  (the  Roman  Empire), 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  to  destroy  the  enemies  of  the 
Church  and  to  establish  the  Messianic  kingdom  is  delineated 
in  terms  which  correspond  with  almost  servile  fidelity  with 
those  employed  in  the  Apocalypse.  "  I  beheld,"  says  Pseudo- 
Esdras,  "  and  lo,  that  man  waxed  strong  with  the  thousands 
of  heaven,  and  when  he  turned  his  countenance  to  look,  all 
the  things  trembled  that  were  seen  under  him."  An  innu- 
merable multitude  are  gathered  against  him  to  subdue  him  ; 
"  And  lo,  as  he  saw  the  violence  of  the  multitude  that  came, 
he  neither  lifted  up  his  hand,  nor  held  sword,  nor  any  instru- 
ment of  war  ;  but  only  I  saw  that  he  sent  out  of  his  mouth 
as  it  had  been  a  blast  of  fire,  and  out  of  his  lips  a  flaming 
breath,  and  out  of  his  tongue  he  cast  out  sparks  and  tempests, 
and  fell  with  violence  upon  the  multitude  which  was  prepared 
to  fight,  and  burned  them  up  everyone."-  The  interpreta- 
tion of  this  remarkable  vision,  given  in  the  next  chapter,  is 
merely  a  paraphrase  of  the  Apocalyptic  original.  The  nations 
who  have  assisted  at  the  desolation  of  Babylon  "  leave  the 
battle  which  they  have  one  against  another,"  and  are  gathered 
together  against  Messiah.  "  But  he  shall  stand  upon  the  top 
of  Mount  Sion,^  and  Sion  shall  come  and  shall  be  showed 
unto  all  men  prepared  and  builded,'^  and  this,  my  Son,  shall 
rebuke  the  wicked  inventions  of  these  nations,  and  he  shall 
destroy  them,  without  labour,  by  the  law  which  is  like  unto 
fire."  '"  It  only  remains  to  be  noticed  that  the  vision  is  said 
to  be  of  immediate  accomplishment,  "  for  the  world  has  lost 
its  youth,  and  the  times  begin  to  wax  old."  ^' 

4.  It  may  be  added  to  the  proof  already  adduced  from  the 

'  2  Esdras  xii.  31-33.  -  Cf.  Rev.  xix.  20 ;  2  Thcss.  ii.  8. 

^  Cf.  Rev.  xiv.  I.  ^  Cf.  Rev.  xxi.  2. 

°  2  Esdras  xiii,  21-38.  ^  2  Esdras  xiv.  10-18. 
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Sibylline  books  and  from   Pscudo-Esdras,  that  the  ancient 
Fathers  connected  the  destruction  of  Rome  with  the  commg 
of  Christ  and  the  end  of  the  world.     TertuUian  enjoins  upon 
the  Christians  to  pray  for  the  welfare  of  the  eternal  city  and 
the  whole  Roman  empire  "  so  long  as  the  age  stands,  for 
so  long  will  the  empire  stand."  ^     And  again:    "We  have 
even  greater  need  to  pray  for  the  emperors,  and  for  every 
condition  of  the  empire,  and  for  the  affairs  of  Rome,  knowing 
that  by  the  safeguard  of  the  Roman  empire  there  is  kept 
back  that  time  of  extreme  violence  which  hangs  over  all  the 
world,  even  the  very  end  of  the  age  which  threatens  horrible 
calamities  "2   Lactantius  observes  :  "That  desolation  and  con- 
fusion will  be  thus  caused.     The  Roman  name  by  which  the 
world  is  now  governed  (I  tremble  to  say  it,  but  speak  it  I 
must  for  it  will  take  place),  the  Roman  name  will  be  taken 
from'the  earth,  and  empire  will  revert  to  Asia.     Once  more 
the  East  shall  rule,  and  the  West  obey."  ^     ''  It  is  evident  (he 
says  again)  from  the  state  of  affairs  that  the  end  of  all  things 
would  not  be  distant,  save  only  that  while  Rome  is  safe  there 
seems  no  room  to  fear.     But  when  that  head   of  the  world 
shall  fall  and  begin,  as  the  Sibyls  say,  to  be  a  ruin,  who  does 
not  see  that  the  end  of  human  affairs,  yea  of  the  world  itself, 
will   have   arrived.?"^     Ephrem-Syrus    considered    the    pre- 
cursory signs  of  the  Second  Advent  fulfilled  in  his  day,  with 
the  exception  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire;  "for,  when 
the    Roman    empire    ends,    all   things   must   be   fuimied/' ^ 
Chrysostom   remarks   in   his   commentary   on    2   Thess.  11.  : 
"What  then  is  that  which  withholds,  that  is,  which  hinders 
the  revelation   of  Antichrist?     Some  say  the  grace  of  the 
Spirit :  others,  the  empire  of  the  Romans :  with  these  last 
I  fully  agree." «     Jerome,  who  says  that  he  had  "dwelt  in 
Babylon,  and  was  an  inhabitant  of  the  purple-bearing  harlot, 
and  lived  after  the  manner  of  the  Quirites,"  invites  Rome  to 

i^^^r«Acap.ii.  2  ^M  cap.  XXX.  II. 

3  Instilut.  lib.  vii.  '  Cap.  xxv 

3  Smno  dc  Vila  RcligiosA.  '  Homily  IV. 
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fresh  repentance,  in  the  hope  that  she  may  yet  escape  from 
the  doom  still  hanging  over  her  :  "  The  curse  with  which  the 
Saviour  hath  threatened  thee  in  the  Apocalypse,  thou  mayest 
escape  by  repentance  ;  thou  hast  the  example  of  the  Nine- 
vites." 

From  the  evidence  afforded  by  these  cognate  writings, 
it  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  Rome  Pagan 
is  the  city  whose  fall  is  so  graphically  described  in  the  Reve- 
lation. It  is  not  only  that  popular  rumour  associated  the 
return  of  Nero  with  the  discomfiture  of  his  enemies,  and 
reported  that  by  the  assistance  of  the  Parthians  he  would 
regain  his  former  empire  :  nor  yet  that,  according  to  the 
Sibyl,  the  imperial  city  is  to  be  destroyed  by  the  matricide 
Nero,  with  the  help  of  Median  and  Persian  kings  from  beyond 
the  Euphrates,  an  event  to  be  followed  by  the  coming  of  a 
Messianic  prince  who  shall  reign  for  ever :  nor  yet,  again, 
that  Divine  wrath  is  denounced  by  the  prophetess  upon  Rome 
and  the  soil  of  Italy  in  retaliation  for  woes  inflicted  by  Roman 
invaders  upon  the  Jewish  city  and  temple :  neither  is  it  that 
in  the  magnificent  Apocalypse  of  Esdras  II.,  a  book  of  the 
highest  value,  and  which  deserves  the  careful  consideration 
of  students  of  prophecy,  Rome  is  styled  by  the  familiar  name 
of  Babylon,'  and  that  the  period  of  the  extermination  of  the 
eagle  (the  Roman  empire)  is  fixed  with  historical  minuteness 
and  chronological  precision  :  nor  yet,  again,  that  the  cata- 
strophe upon  the  Roman  kingdom  is  to  be  immediately 
succeeded  by  the  end  of  all  things,  and  the  coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man  to  judgment  ; — but  it  is  all  of  these  combined, 
which  not  only  establishes  a  complete  harmony  between  these 
Apocryphal  books  and  the  superb  original  of  which  they  are 
the  copy,  but  confines  their  respective  vaticinations  to  the 
same  events.  If  the  predictions,  whether  of  the  seer  of 
Patmos  himself,  or  of  his  prophetic  imitators,  have  not  been 
verified  by  the  result,  the  failure  may  be  classed  with  that  of 

'  "  Sic  ct  Babylon  apud  Joanncm  nostrum,  Romana;  urbis  figura  est." — 
Tertullian. 
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similar  eschatological  theories.  Heathen  Rome,  it  is  true, 
gave  place  to  Rome  Christian,  and  the  supreme  power 
migrated  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Bosphorus  ;  but  no  desolation 
corresponding  to  that  described  in  the  Apocalypse  attended 
the  political  change.  Rome  Papal,  again,  like  Rome  Pagan, 
has  never  fallen  ;  and  if  she  waits  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
denunciations  of  modern  hierophants,  may  never  fall  :  the 
introduction  of  the  subject  of  the  Papacy  into  the  Revelation 
at  all  being  an  anachronism  of  the  most  absurd  as  well  as  the 
most  violent  kind.  A  supreme  regard  for  truth  will,  it  is 
hoped,  lead  to  the  acceptance  of  the  interpretation  put  upon 
Babylon  by  the  Sibyls  and  the  pious  author  of  the  Second 
Book  of  Esdras — an  interpretation  supported  by  the  universal 
consent  of  the  early  Christian  Fathers — and  to  the  belief  that 
the  writer  intended  to  depict  the  overthrow  of  the  great 
heathen  city  which  had  deserved  such  retribution  by  many 
a  deed  of  blood  ;  that  he  described  events  as  he  supposed, 
and,  possibly,  with  a  feeling  natural  to  one  who  had  ex- 
perienced the  acuteness  of  religious  persecution,  desired  they 
should  happen ;  that  he  drew  the  original  picture  which  has 
been  imitated  in  Apocryphal  books  of  a  subsequent  period, 
the  expectations  which  his  prophecies  aroused  indicating  the 
shape  which  he  intended  they  should  assume. 

The  crucial  point  in  this  Apocalyptic  theory,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  most  fatal  to  traditional  views,  is  that  the 
Advent  of  Messiah  is  connected  in  order  of  prophetic  sequence 
with  the  destruction  of  Pagan  Rome — a  fact  asserted  with 
clearness  in  the  book  itself,  as  well  as  abundantly  recognized 
in  subsequent  imitations  of  the  original.  This  circumstance 
stamps  the  Revelation  with  the  charge  of  historical  inaccuracy, 
and  presents  a  dilemma  from  which  it  is  impossible  to  escape. 
With  whatever  difficulties  the  coming  of  Christ  is  encom- 
passed in  other  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  these  are 
increased  in  the  Revelation  a  thousandfold  ;  the  catastrophe 
being  associated  in  the  latter  with  an  event  which  the  course 
of  history  has  rendered  anachronous,  and  therefore  hopeless. 
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"  It  would  not  be  easy,"  says  an  able  writer  on  the  subject, 
"  to  find  language  which  should  convey,  as  briefly,  simply, 
and  naturally  as  that  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  author's  expec- 
tation of  the  almost  immediate  arrival  of  the  crucified  Jesus 
to  be  the  conqueror  of  the  pagan  empire  of  Rome,  and  the 
founder  of  the  millennial  kingdom.  St.  John,  in  common,  we 
suppose,  with  all  the  apostles,  confidently  anticipated  the 
approaching  Advent  of  the  Messiah.  The  non-fulfilment  of 
the  prediction  shows  the  futility  of  the  hope,  and  demonstrates 
the  fallibility  of  the  prophet." 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE   MILLENNIUM. 

"  And  after  these  things  I  heard  a  great  voice  of  much  people  in  heaven, 
saying,  Alleluia  ;  Salvation,  and  glory,  and  honour,  and  power,  unto  the 
Lord  our  God  :  for  true  and  righteous  are  his  judgments  :  for  he  hath 
judged  the  great  whore,  which  did  corrupt  the  earth  with  her  fornication, 
and  hath  avenged  the  blood  of  his  servants  at  her  hand.  And  again  they 
said  Alleluia.  And  her  smoke  rose  up  for  ever  and  ever.  And  the  four 
and  twenty  elders  and  the  four  beasts  fell  down  and  worshipped  God  that 
sat  on  the  throne,  saying,  Amen  ;  Alleluia.  And  a  voice  came  out  of  the 
throne,  saying.  Praise  our  God,  all  ye  his  servants,  and  ye  that  fear  him, 
both  small  and  great.  And  I  heard  as  it  were  the  voice  of  a  great  multi- 
tude, and  as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of  mighty  thun- 
derings,  saying,  Alleluia  :  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth.  Let  us 
be  glad  and  rejoice,  and  give  honour  to  him  :  for  the  marriage  of  the 
Lamb  is  come,  and  his  wife  hath  made  herself  ready.  And  to  her  was 
granted  that  she  should  be  arrayed  in  fine  linen,  clean  and  white  ;  for 
the  fine  linen  is  the  righteousness  of  saints.  And  he  saith  unto  me, 
Write,  Blessed  are  they  which  are  called  unto  the  marriage  supper  of  the 
Lamb.  And  he  saith  unto  me.  These  are  the  true  sayings  of  God.  And 
I  fell  at  his  feet  to  worship  him.  And  he  said  unto  me.  See  thou  do  it 
not  :  I  am  thy  fellow-servant,  and  of  thy  brethren,  that  have  the  testimony 
of  Jesus  :  worship  God  :  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  is  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy. And  I  saw  heaven  opened,  and  behold  a  white  horse  ;  and  he 
that  sat  upon  him  was  called  Faithful  and  True,  and  in  righteousness  he 
doth  judge  and  make  war.  His  eyes  were  as  a  flame  of  fire,  and  on  his 
head  were  many  crowns  ;  and  he  had  a  name  written,  that  no  man  knew, 
but  he  himself  And  he  was  clothed  in  a  vesture  dipped  in  blood  :  and 
his  name  is  called  The  Word  of  God.  And  the  armies  which  were  in 
heaven,  followed  him  upon  white  horses,  clothed  in  fine  linen,  white  and 
clean.  And  out  of  his  mouth  goeth  a  sharp  sword,  that  with  it  he  should 
smite  the  nations  :  and  he  shall  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron  :  and  he 
treadeth  the  winepress  of  the  fierceness  and  wrath  of  Almighty  God. 
And  he  hath  on  his  vesture  and  on  his  thigh  a  name  written,  KING  OF 
KINGS,  AND  LORD  OF  LORDS.  And  I  saw  an  angel  standing  in 
the  sun  ;  and  he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying  to  all  the  fowls  that  fly  in 
the  midst  of  heaven.  Come  and  gather  yourselves  together  unto  the  supper 
of  the  great  God  ;  that  ye  may  eat  the  flesh  of  kings,  and  the  flesh  of 
captains,  and  the  flesh  of  mighty  men,  and  the  flesh  of  horses,  and  of 
them  that  sit  on  them,  and  the  flesh  of  all  men,  both  free  and  bond,  both 
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small  and  great.  And  I  saw  the  beast,  and  the  kings  of  the  earth,  and 
their  armies,  gathered  together  to  make  war  against  him  that  sat  on  the 
horse,  and  against  his  army.  And  the  beast  was  taken,  and  with  him  the 
false  prophet  that  wrought  miracles  before  him,  with  which  he  deceived 
them  that  had  received  the  mark  of  the  beast,  and  them  that  worshipped 
his  image.  These  both  were  cast  alive  into  a  lake  of  fire  burning  with 
brimstone.  And  the  remnant  were  slain  with  the  sword  of  him  that  sat 
upon  the  horse,  which  sword  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth  :  and  all  the 
fowls  were  filled  with  their  flesh." — Rev.  xix. 

WITH  the  fall  of  the  great  city  Babylon,  which  is 
destroyed  by  the  Neronic  Antichrist,  the  voices  of  an 
innumerable  multitude  arc  heard  in  heaven,  saying,  "  Alle- 
luia ;  Salvation,  and  glory,  and  honour,  and  power,  unto  the 
Lord  our  God  ;  for  true  and  righteous  are  his  judgments  ;  for 
he  hath  judged  the  great  whore  which  did  corrupt  the  earth 
with  her  fornication,  and  hath  avenged  the  blood  of  his 
servants  at  her  hand."  This  triumphant  song  of  victory,  in 
which  the  Alleluias  of  the  conquerors  are  blended  with  the 
smoke  of  the  doomed  city  which  rises  up  for  ever  and  ever,  is 
taken  up  by  the  four  beasts  and  the  four  and  twenty  elders 
who  worshipped  before  the  throne  ;  and  the  saints  are  bid  to 
be  glad  and  rejoice,  for  "  The  marriage  of  the  Lamb  is  come, 
and  his  wife  hath  made  herself  ready." 

It  would  seem  probable,  now  that  Great  Babylon  is  de- 
stroyed, that  the  Messianic  reign  would  immediately  com- 
mence ;  but  before  that  event  can  take  place,  other  enemies 
remain  to  be  overcome.  The  adversaries  of  Messiah,  in 
other  words,  the  Beast  and  his  armies,  continue  their  per- 
secutions against  the  saints,  and  make  war  upon  Messiah 
himself.  Behold,  then,  Jesus  and  Nero,  Christ  and  Antichrist. 
"  The  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth,"  and  the  False 
Prophet  who  gathers  together  the  kings  of  the  whole  world, 
face  to  face  in  mortal  combat,  and  confronting  each  other  as 
heaven  is  opposed  to  hell.  The  conflict  which  follows  is 
conceived  in  a  highly  Judaic  spirit,  and  describes  the  over- 
throw of  the  Beast  and  his  armies  under  the  figure  of  a 
war  and   triumph  of  tlic   Messiah.       St.   John   sees   "  heaven 
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opened,  and  behold,  a  white  horse   {vi.  2),  and  he  that  sat 
upon  him  was  called  Faithful  and  True,  and  in  righteousness 
he   doth  judge    and    make  war  ; "   in   other   words,   he   sees 
the  conquering   Messiah  armed    with  his    two-edged  sword, 
and  his  iron  sceptre,  treading  the  winepress  of  the  fierceness 
and    wrath  of  Almighty  God.      On  his  vesture  and  on  his 
thigh  is  his  title  inscribed,  "  KiNG  OF   Kings,  AND    LORD 
OF  Lords,"  and  he  is  accompanied  by  the  armies  of  heaven 
upon  white  horses,  and  clothed  in  fine  linen,  white  and  clean. 
The  scene  which  follows,  is  a  pictorial  description  of  the  great 
Messianic  battle-field,  in  which  "the  kings  of  the  earth  and 
their  armies  are  gathered  together  to  make  war  against  him 
that  sat  on  the  horse  and  his  army,"  and  the  carnage  is  so 
terrible,  that  the  fowls  of  heaven  are  invited  to  feast  on  the 
slain.     The  issue  of  this  contest  is  not  left  in  doubt.     The 
Beast  is  taken,  and  the  False  Prophet  that  wrought  miracles 
before  him,  and  the  two  are  cast  alive  into  a  lake  of  fire 
burning  with   brimstone  ;  ^  the  remnant  being  slain  with  the 
sword  of  him  that  sat  upon  the  horse,  and  all  the  fowls  were 
filled  with  their  flesh."  ^     This  victory  lays  the  foundation  of 
the  Messianic    reign.      Christ  now  establishes  his  kingdom 
upon  earth,  and  He,  and  such  of  his  saints  as    "have  not 
worshipped  the  beast,  neither  his  image,  neither  have  received 
his  mark  upon  their  foreheads,  or  in  their  hands,"  reign  in  the 
midst  of  the  conquered  nations  for  a  thousand  years.  ^     Such 

^  "  The  unclean  spirits  (will  be  judged  first)  with  the  Opposer :  I  will 
command  them  to  depart  into  outer  darkness  :  there  are  whelmings. 
And  I  said,  O  Lord,  of  what  sort  is  the  place  ?  And  I  heard  a  voice 
saying  unto  me,  Hear,  O  righteous  John.  Should  a  man  of  thirty  years 
of  age  cast  a  stone  into  the  abyss  :  let  it  roll  for  twenty  years  it  would  not 
reach  to  the  bottom  of  hell." — Apocryphal  Apocalypse  of  John  xx. 

2  Rev.  xix.  1 1 -2 1. 

^  This  strange  theory  of  a  millennial  kingdom  is  reproduced  with  a  most 
important  difference  sensibly  affecting  the  Divinity  of  Jesus,  in  Pseudo- 
Esdras  vii.  28-33.  "  My  son  Jesus  {Filius,  Messias  mens,  Arabic)  shall 
be  revealed  with  those  that  be  with  him,  and  they  that  remain  shall  rejoice 
within  [i.e.  for  the  space  of)  four  hundred  years.  After  these  years  shall 
my  son  Christ  die,  and  all  men  that  have  life.     And  the  world  shall  be 
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are  the  appalling  scenes  which  introduce  the  Millennium,  an 
event  which  we  are  unable  to  regard  as  having  received,  or 
as  ever  likely  to  receive  an  accomplishment,  and  which,  like 
other  visionary  anticipations  of  the  book,  must  be  classed 
among  those — 

"  Immortal  dreams  which  could  beguile 
The  seer  of  Patmos'  rocky  isle." 
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"  And  I  saw  an  angel  come  down  from  heaven,  having  the  key  of  tlie 
bottomless  pit  and  a  great  chain  in  his  hand.  And  he  laid  hold  on  the 
dragon,  that  old  serpent,  which  is  the  Devil,  and  Satan,  and  bound  him  a 
thousand  years,  and  cast  him  into  the  bottomless  pit,  and  shut  him  up, 
and  set  a  seal  upon  him,  that  he  should  deceive  the  nations  no  more,  till 
the  thousand  years  should  be  fulfilled  :  and  after  that  he  must  be  loosed 
a  little  season.  And  I  saw  thrones,  and  they  sat  upon  them,  and  judg- 
ment was  given  unto  them  :  and  I  saw  the  souls  of  them  that  were 
beheaded  for  the  witness  of  Jesus,  and  for  the  Word  of  God,  and  which 
had  not  worshipped  the  beast,  neither  his  image,  neither  had  received  his 
mark  upon  their  foreheads,  or  in  their  hands  ;  and  they  lived  and  reigned 
with  Christ  a  thousand  years.  But  the  rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again 
until  the  thousand  years  were  finished.  This  is  the  first  resurrection. 
Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part  in  the  first  resurrection  :  on  such 
the  second  death  hath  no  power,  but  they  shall  be  priests  of  God  and  of 
Christ,  and  shall  reign  with  him  a  thousand  years.  And  when  the  thou- 
sand years  are  expired,  Satan  shall  be  loosed  out  of  his  prison,  and 
shall  go  out  to  deceive  the  nations  which  are  in  the  four  quarters  of  the 
earth,  Gog  and  Magog,  to  gather  them  together  to  battle  :  the  number  of 
whom  is  as  the  sand  of  the  sea.  And  they  went  up  on  the  breadth  of  the 
earth,  and  compassed  the  camp  of  the  saints  about,  and  the  beloved  city  : 
and  fire  came  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  and  devoured  them.  And 
the  devil  that  deceived  them  was  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  and  brimstone, 
where  the  beast  and  the  false  prophet  are,  and  shall  be  tormented  day 
and  night  for  ever  and  ever." — Rev.  xx.  i-io. 

The  result  of  the  great  Messianic  conflict  was  the  destruction 

turned  into  the  old  silence  for  seven  days.  And  after  the  seven  days  the 
world  that  yet  awaketh  not  shall  awake,  and  the  old  world  shall  die. 
And  the  earth  shall  restore  those  that  are  asleep  in  her,  and  so  shall  the 
dust  those  that  dwell  in  silence,  and  the  secret  places  shall  deliver  those 
souls  that  were  committed  unto  them.  And  the  Most  High  shall  appear 
on  the  seat  of  judgment,  and  misery  shall  pass  away,  and  the  long-suffcr- 
ins  shall  have  an  end.' 
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of  the  Beast  and  the  False  Prophet,  who  were  cast  into  the 
lake  of  fire.  Another,  and  a  more  formidable  enemy,  remains 
to  be  overcome,  who  is  not  destroyed  at  once  like  the  former, 
but  who  is  cast  into  the  abyss,  and  bound  ^  for  a  thousand 
years.  During  this  period  Messiah  and  his  saints  exercise 
undisturbed  dominion  over  the  Gentile  world,  evil  is  abolished 
in  the  earth,  and  Satan  can  no  longer  deceive  the  nations  ; 
but  at  the  expiration  of  that  term  he  is  loosed  from  his  prison 
to  renew  his  former  machinations  against  the  Church  ;  and 
the  result  is  that  the  outlying  heathen  nations,  "  the  number 
of  whom  is  as  the  sand  of  the  sea,"  revolt  against  the  priests 
of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  besiege  the  camp  of  the  saints  and 
the  beloved  city  (Jerusalem).  The  whole  passage  is  a  trans- 
parent accommodation  of  a  prophetic  anticipation  of  a  for- 
mer period  to  the  times  of  the  Messiah.  ^  As,  according  to 
Ezekiel,  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  land  from 
the  captivity  in  Babylon,  "  Gog  and  all  his  multitude  ascend 
and  come  up  like  a  cloud  to  cover  the  land,"  so  the  heathen 
nations  which  are  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth  symbolized 
by  Gog  and  Magog,  encamp  against  the  saints.  As,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  prophet,  ^  "  great  hailstones,  fire,  and  brim- 
stone "  descend  upon  Gog  and  the  many  people  that  are  with 
him  ;  so,  according  to  St.  John,  fire  comes  down  from  heaven 
and  devours  the  invaders. 

That  the  writer  of  the  Apocalypse  meant  to  assert  a  literal 
reign  of  Christ  and  his  saints  upon  earth  for  a  thousand 
years,  receives  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  the  Church  of 
the  three  first  centuries  was  essentially  chiliastic.  Papias  says 
of  the  productiveness  of  the  earth  in  the  Millennial  period, 
"A  grain  of  wheat  will  produce  10,000  heads,  and  each 
head  will  have  10,000  grains,  and  each  grain  will  yield  ten 
pounds  of  clear  fine  flour,  and  other  fruits  will  yield  seeds  and 

'  Tobit  viii.  3. 

"  "  In  fine  extremitatis  dierum  Gog  et  Magog  et  exercitus  eorum  ad- 
scendent  Hierosolyma,  et  per  manus  regis  Messise  ipsi  cadent,  et  vii 
annos  dierum  ardebunt  filii  Israel  ex  armis  eorum." — Jerus.  Targum  on 
Numb,  xi.  27.  ^  Ezek.  xxxviii.,  xxxix. 
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herbage  in  the  same  proportion."  "  Observe,  my  children  " 
(says  St.  Barnabas),  "  why  it  says,  He  ended  in  six  days  : 
this  means  that  the  Lord  God  will  finish  all  things  in  six 
thousand  years.  .  .  ,  And  He  rested  on  the  seventh 
day :  this  means,  when  his  Son  shall  come,  and  shall  abolish 
the  time  of  the  wicked  one,^  and  shall  judge  the  ungodly, 
and  shall  change  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars  :  then  shall 
He  rest  gloriously  on  the  seventh  day."-  "  One  of  our  own 
people"  (says  Justin  Martyr),  "named  John,  an  apostle  of 
Christ,  prophesied  in  the  Apocalypse  that,  for  those  who  be- 
lieve in  our  Christ  there  will  be  a  thousand  years  in  Jerusalem  ; 
and  afterwards  there  will  come  the  Catholic,  or  universal  and 
simultaneous  resurrection  of  all  men."  ^  Irenaeus  alludes  to 
"  the  times  of  the  kingdom  ;  that  is,  the  rest,  even  the  seventh 
day  made  holy."  Speaking  of  the  wonders  of  the  Messianic 
reign,  he  asserts  on  the  authority  of  Christ,  "  The  days  will 
come  in  which  vines  will  grow,  each  having  10,000  branches, 
and  on  each  branch  there  will  be  10,000  twigs,  and  on  each 
twig  10,000  clusters  of  grapes,  and  each  grape  when  pressed 
will  yield  twenty-five  measures  of  wine  ;  and  when  any  one 
of  the  saints  shall  take  hold  of  a  cluster  of  grapes,  another 
cluster  will  cry  out,  '  I  am  a  better  cluster ;  take  me,  and  on 
my  account  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord.'"  Tertullian  supports 
the  literal  Millennium :  "  We  confess  that  a  kingdom  is  pro- 
mised us  upon  earth,  but  before  heaven,  and  in  another  state, 
even  for  a  thousand  years  after  the  resurrection  ;  in  the  city 
of  divine  workmanship,  the  Jerusalem  brought  down  from 
heaven."*  Hippolytus  also  adds  his  testimony  to  the  same 
effect :  "  The  sabbath  is  a  type  and  image  of  the  future  king- 
dom of  the  saints,  when  they  shall  reign  with  Christ  after  his 
coming  down  from  heaven,  as  John  declares  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse." To  these  may  be  added  Nepos,  Cyprian,  Victorinus, 
and  Lactantius,  the  last  of  whom  observes  :  "At  this  period 
brutes  shall  not  live  by  blood,  nor  birds  by  prey,  but  all  things 

*  avofios.  ^  Barnab.  xv. 

•'  Biiil.  cum  Tryph.  ■*  Adv.  Marc.  iii.  23. 
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shall  be  peaceful  and  tranquil  :  lions  and  calves  will  stand 
together  on  the  stall,  the  wolf  will  not  seize  the  sheep,  the 
dog  will  not  hunt,  hawks  and  eagles  will  do  no  hurt,  the 
infant  shall  play  with  serpents  .  .  .  Men  will  lead  a  life 
of  perfect  tranquillity  and  abundance  .  .  .  those  who  are 
then  living  in  the  body  will  not  die  ;  but  will,  during  the 
same  thousand  years,  bring  forth  a  countless  multitude,  and 
their  offspring  shall  be  holy  and  beloved  of  God."^  In  this 
Millennial  kingdom,  according  to  the  Chiliasts  who  adduced 
the  latter  chapters  of  Ezekiel  in  support  of  their  position, 
marriages  were  to  be  held,  and  festivals  kept,  the  temple  was 
to  be  restored,  and  offerings  resumed, — in  short  a  sensuous 
kingdom  of  risen  saints  was  to  be  established  upon  earth. 
This  was  the  undoubted  opinion  of  those  who  lived  early 
enough  to  remember  apostolic  teaching  on  the  subject. 
During  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  however,  a  reaction  set 
in  against  Millennial  theories ;  the  original  idea  of  a  reign  of 
Christ  for  a  thousand  years  became  modified,  and  was  finally 
rejected  altogether.  Whether  the  narrow  and  Judaic  views 
expressed  in  the  Revelation  were  found  to  be  unsuited  to 
the  more  liberal  tendencies  of  the  age,  or  whether  chiliastic 
theories  seemed  likely  to  run  into  excess,  it  is  an  historical 
fact  that  the  orthodoxy  of  one  period  was  the  heterodoxy  of 
another,  and  the  Apocalypse  fell  into  disrepute. 

The  first  and  most  able  opponent  of  Millennial  theories 
was  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  who,  in  his  controversy  with 
Nepos,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  in  the  third  century,  ascribed  the 
book  to  John  Presbyter,  and  not  to  John  the  Apostle.  Euse 
bins  rejected  both  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Millennium.  The 
opinion  of  Jerome,  although  deterred  by  the  difficulty  of  the 
subject  he  wrote  no  commentary  on  the  Apocalypse,  was 
opposed  to  that  of  the  primitive  Church.  "  The  Jews "  (he 
says)  "believe  that  Jerusalem  will  be  restored  to  them  golden 
and  jewelled,  and  that  there  will  be  once  more  victims  and 
sacrifices,  the  marriage  of  the  saints,  and  the  kingdom  of  the 

'  Lact.  vii.  24. 
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Lord  and  Saviour  upon  earth.  All  which,  though  I  do  not 
support,  yet  I  am  not  able  to  condemn,  since  many  church- 
men and  martyrs  have  said  the  same.  Therefore,  let  every 
one  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,  and  let  all  things  be 
reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  Lord."  ^  Augustine,  who 
appears  to  have  once  been  a  Millenarian,  thought  fit  to  alter 
his  opinion.  We  find  him  saying,  "A  thousand  years.  They 
who,  from  these  words,  infer  that  the  first  resurrection  will  be 
corporeal,  are,  among  other  things,  chiefly  influenced  by  the 
number  of  the  thousand  years,  as  if  it  were  necessary  that 
there  should  be  in  holy  things  a  Sabbatism  of  that  length. 
.  .  .  Now,  this  opinion  would  be,  in  a  certain  degree, 
tolerable,  if  they  would  allow  in  that  Sabbath  some  spiritual 
delights  procured  to  the  saints  by  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 
For  I  myself  was  once  of  the  same  opinion.  But  when  they 
describe  those  who  have  risen  as  doing  nothing  but  pass  their 
time  in  most  immoderate  carnal  banquets,  in  which  the 
quantity  of  food  and  drink  will  exceed  not  only  all  decency 
but  even  all  power  of  belief,  they  will  find  none  but  carnal 
persons  to  believe  them." "  Supported  by  this  formidable 
array  of  patristic  writers  who  founded  their  objections  against 
the  Millenarian  theories  of  the  Apocalypse  upon  a  sound 
and  reasonable  criticism,  we  have  the  less  reluctance  in  taking 
up  afresh  the  hesitation  expressed  by  the  Fathers,  and  in 
affirming  the  doctrine  of  a  Millennium  to  be  as  unworthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  Church  of  the  nineteenth  as  it  was  of  that 
of  the  third  century. 

Although  Paul  does  not  speak  of  a  Millennium,  he  has 
some  features  which  correspond  with  the  chiliastic  vision. 
With  him,  the  first  resurrection  is  that  of  the  saints  alone  : 
death,  the  last  enemy  as  in  the  Apocalypse,  is  destroyed, 
and  the  kingdom  is  one  which  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit. 
Jesus  too,  overcomes  all  opposition,  and  reigns  till  He  has  put 
all  enemies  under  his  feet,  and  only  then  delivers  up  the 
kingdom  unto  the  Father,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all. 

'  Jerome  :  "  On  Jeremiah,"  ch.  .\x.  -  Vf.  Civ.  Dei,  xx.  7. 
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THE  JUDGMENT. 
"  And  I  saw  a  great  white  throne,  and  him  that  sat  on  it,  from  whose 
face  the  earth  and  the  heaven  fled  away  ;  and  there  was  found  no  place 
for  them.  And  I  saw  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before  God  ;  and 
the  books  were  opened  :  and  another  book  was  opened,  which  is  the  book 
of  life  :  and  the  dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things  which  were  written 
in  the  books,  according  to  their  works.  And  the  sea  gave  up  the  dead 
which  were  in  it ;  and  death  and  hell  delivered  up  the  dead  which  were 
in  them  :  and  they  were  judged  every  man  according  to  their  works.  And 
death  and  hell  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  This  is  the  second  death. 
And  whosoever  was  not  found  written  in  the  book  of  life  was  cast  into 
the  lake  of  fire." — Rev.  xx.  11-15. 

The  Millennial  reign,  an  idea  unknown  to  other  writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  is  followed  by  the  Universal  Judgment. 
The  seer  of  Patmos  now  beholds  the  great  white  throne  of 
Almighty  God  and  Him  that  sat  upon  it  from  whose  august 
presence  "  the  earth  and  the  heaven  fled  away,  and  there 
was  no  place  found  for  them."  He  further  sees  "  the  dead, 
small  and  great,  stand  before  God  ;  and  the  books  were 
opened :  and  another  book  was  opened,  which  is  the  book 
of  life  :  and  the  dead  were  judged  out  of  the  things  which 
were  written  in  the  books,  according  to  their  works.  And 
the  sea  gave  up  the  dead  which  was  in  it  ;  and  death  and 
Hades  delivered  up  the  dead  that  were  in  them  ;  and  death 
and  Hades  were  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire.  This  is  the  second 
death,  the  lake  of  fire'" — the  last  clause  being  omitted  in  the 
Authorised  Version.  This  description  is  taken  with  some 
unimportant  variations  from  the  judgment  delineated  in  the 
Book  of  Daniel.  As  the  elder  prophet  beholds  the  thrones 
placed  and  the  Ancient  of  Days  sitting,  ^  so  does  the  seer  of 
Patmos  behold  "  a  great  white  throne,  and  Him  that  sat  upon 
it."  As  according  to  the  former,  "  many  that  sleep  in  the 
dust  of  the  earth  awake," ^  so,  according  to  the  latter,  "the 
dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before  God."  As  "the  judgment 
is  set,  and  the  books  opened,"^  so,  "  the  books  were  opened, 
and  the  dead  were  judged  out  of  those  things  which  were 
written  in  the  books  according  to  their  works."     As  every 

'  Dan.  vii.  9.  -  Dan.  .\ii.  2.  ^  Dan.  vii.  10. 
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one  shall  be  delivered  who  is  found  written  in  the  book/  so 
"  whosoever  was  not  found  written  in  the  book  of  life  was 
cast  into  the  lake  of  fire."  It  is  remarkable  that  the  judicial 
office  is  here  executed,  not  by  Christ,  as  in  the  Gospels,  but 
by  God  Himself ;  the  Un-named  One  who  sits  upon  the 
throne  being  always  in  this  book  the  Almighty  God,  before 
whom  the  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  in  judgment — a  view 
also  entertained  by  Pseudo-Esdras,  who  declares  that  judg- 
ment is  executed  by  the  Most  High,  by  whom  the  times 
are  ended,  and  by  no  other?  A  somewhat  similar  scene  is 
delineated  in  the  Book  of  Enoch.  Not  to  refer  to  the  great 
Messianic  section  ^  in  which  terms  are  employed  evidently 
borrowed  from  the  Apocalypse,  such  as  the  mention  of  the 
"  sealed  books,"  "  the  book  of  the  living,"  "  death  and  helt," 
"  the  throne  of  glory,"  "  the  earth  delivering  up  from  her 
womb,  and  hell  delivering  up  from  hers  that  which  it  has 
received,  and  destruction  restoring  that  which  it  owes 
.  .  .  .  and  it  shall  be,  that  those  who  have  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  desert,  and  who  have  been  devoured  by  the 
fish  of  the  sea,  and  by  wild  beasts,  shall  return  and  trust  in 
the  day  of  the  Elect  One,  for  none  shall  perish  in  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  of  spirits"*  ;  we  may  observe  that  the 
vision  of  the  seventy  shepherds,  which  doubtless  forms  a  part 
of  the  original  book,  and  which  may  have  been  written  about 
the  beginning  of  the  first  century  before  Christ,  supplies  the 
data  from  which  the  Apocalyptic  judgment  may  have  been, 
to  some  extent,  derived.  In  this  remarkable  vision,  which 
bears  a  close  affinity  to  that  of  the  Apocalypse,  the  Jewish 
people,  who  have  been  ill-treated  successively  by  seventy 
shepherds,  are  rescued  at  last  by  a  lamb  with  a  large  horn, 
supposed  to  be  John  Hyrcanus.  After  a  sword  has  been 
given  to  the  sheep  to  wage  a  victorious  warfare  with  the 
heathen  round  about,^  the  Lord  of  the  sheep  sits  upon  the 
throne   ot  judgment,  causes  the  books  to  be  opened,^  and 

'  Dan.  xii.  i.  -  2  Esdras  vii.  33.  ■■•  Cc.  37-71. 

"  1.  liii.  Ix.  *  Cf.  Rev.  xx.  S.  •"•  Cf.  Rev.  xx.  11,12. 
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casts  his  enemies  into  subterranean  fire.^  The  new  temple 
then  descends  from  heaven,"  the  sheep  who  are  white  and 
pure  enter  it,^  whilst  the  heathen  who  have  not  perished  obey 
them,  and  also  enter  it.^  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  the 
writer  of  the  Apocalypse  also  drew  largely  on  the  Book  of 
Enoch  for  his  pictorial  representation  of  the  judgment,  as  he 
borrowed  his  description  of  the  invasion  of  Gog  and  Magog, 
and  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  from  Ezekiel.  Whilst,  however, 
we  willingly  accord  to  the  seer  of  Patmos  facility  of  accom- 
modative power,  as  well  as  genius,  if  not  of  a  strictly  original 
yet  certainly  of  the  most  spiritual  and  exalted  kind,  we  are 
disposed  to  attach  no  greater  reliability  to  the  vision  of  the 
Last  Judgment  presented  in  the  Apocalypse  than  to  the 
ur>ique  phenomenon  of  the  Millennium  which  precedes  it. 
Rather  we  prefer  to  regard  it  as  a  phase  of  that  solemn 
expectation  of  approaching  doom  which  finds  such  frequent 
utterance  in  the  Gospels,  tinged  it  may  be,  by  colouring  from 
the  Books  of  Enoch  and  Daniel. 

And  in  giving  expression  to  our  want  of  sympathy  with 
Millennial  theories,  and  with  the  events  by  which  they  are 
said  to  be  accompanied,  it  is  a  consolation  to  remember  that 
similar  misgivings  have  been  entertained  in  former  ages,  and 
that  the  Revelation  has  not  descended  to  our  times  as  a  book 
"  of  whose  authority  was  never  any  doubt  in  the  Church." 
Not  to  speak  of  the  exceptions  raised  by  Dionysius  of  Alex- 
andria and  Eusebius,  in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  nor 
of  the  fact  that  the  Apocalypse  was  formally  rejected  by  the 
Council  of  Laodicea,  A.D.  360,  nor  yet  again  of  the  circum- 
stance that  the  doctrine  of  the  Millennium  was  condemned 
by  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  the  sixteeeth  century,  not 
merely  as  a  speculative,  but  as  a  dangerous  practical  error,  we 
may  adduce  the  learned  testimony  of  the  Reformers  to  a  like 
distrust.  Erasmus  questioned  the  apostolicity  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, thinking  it  strange  that  one  writing  revelations  should 

>  Cf.  Rev.  XX.  15.  2  cf  Rev.  xxi.  2. 

3  Cf.  Rev.  xxi.  27.  •»  Cf.  Rev.  xxi.  24,  26. 
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repeat  his  name  so  carefully — "  I,  John,"  "  I,  John."  Luther 
went  further  and  observed,  "To  me  this  book  lacks  not  a 
single  proof  of  its  being  neither  apostolic  nor  prophetic. 
Moreover,  it  seems  too  much  for  him  to  commend  his  own 
book — a  thing  done  by  no  other  sacred  writer,  even  when 
it  would  seem  more  fitting,  and  to  threaten  that,  if  any  man 
shall  take  away  from  the  words  of  it,  God  shall  take  away 
his  part  from  the  Book  of  Life ;  and,  moreover,  to  declare 
that  they  shall  be  blessed  who  hold  to  what  it  contains, 
although  no  one  is  able  to  understand  what  that  is,  much 
less  to  keep  it,  which  is  equivalent  to  not  having  it." 
Availing  ourselves  of  our  Protestant  privilege,  we  too  have 
been  led  to  reject  the  extravagant  theories,  of  which  the 
Revelation  is  the  exponent,  and  to  consider  them,  not  tas 
predictions  of  actual  events,  but  as  the  offshoots  of  a  pious 
yet  wayward  imagination,  the  creations  of  a  loving  and 
trustful,  yet  fevered  and  heated  brain.  Our  conclusion  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  after  nearly  two  thousand 
years  spent  in  the  fruitless  attempt  to  square  its  recusant 
symbols  with  events  past,  present,  or  to  come,  no  result  has 
been  obtained  which  commends  itself  to  the  intelligence  of 
reasonable  men.  Under  these  circumstances,  scepticism  is 
not  impiety  but  wisdom,  and  honest  doubt  preferable  to 
unthinking  credulity.  Li  spite  of  the  grandeur  of  its  pro- 
phetic utterances  and  the  sublimity  of  its  poetical  con- 
ceptions, experience  has  abundantly  shown  that  the  Revela- 
tion has  uniformly  had  an  unhealthy  and  fanatical  tendency, 
whilst  its  exegetical  history  exhibits  a  sad  memorial  of 
the  follies  of  interpreters  and  the  uncharitablcness  of  rival 
theologians.  A  book  which  deals  in  theological  invective 
of  a  bitter  kind,  which  displays  Jewish  predilection  in  an 
exclusive  and  unamiable  light,  which  represents  Jesus  as 
a  tyrannical  and  sanguinary  Messiah,'  and  the  Almighty 
Himself  as  a  vindictive  and  avenging  Deity,-  which  abounds 
in  monstrous  prodigies  and  revels  in  incredible  phenomena, 
'  Rev.  xiv.  14-20;  xix.  II-21.  -  Rfv.  xiv.  10,  11  ;  xix.  2. 
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which  founds  the  Millennial  kingdom  upon  the  defeat  of  the 
armies  of  Antichrist,  and  which  connects  the  coming  of  Christ 
at  the  end  of  the  world  with  the  calamity  which  came  upon 
Jerusalem  and  the  destruction  of  Pagan  Rome — whatever 
its  claim  to  apostolic  authorship  or  canonical  position — can 
neither  be  valuable  as  a  prediction,  nor  be  regarded  as  a 
safe  guide  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  this  life  nor 
for  the  attainment  of  that  which  is  to  come. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE   NEW  JERUSALEM. 

"And  I  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  :  for  the  first  heaven  and 
the  first  earth  were  passed  away  ;  and  there  was  no  more  sea.  And 
I  John  saw  the  holy  city,  new  Jerusalem,  coming  down  from  God 
out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband.  And  I 
heard  a  great  voice  out  of  heaven  saying,  Behold,  the  tabernacle  of  God 
is  with  men,  and  he  will  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  his  people, 
and  God  himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be  their  God.  And  God  shall 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes  ;  and  there  shall  be  no  more  death, 
neither  sorrow,  nor  crying,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain  :  for  the 
former  things  are  passed  away.  And  he  that  sat  upon  the  throne  said. 
Behold,  I  make  all  things  new.  And  he  said  unto  me,  Write  :  for  these 
words  are  true  and  faithful.  And  he  said  unto  me.  It  is  done.  I  am 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end.  I  will  give  unto  him  that 
is  athirst  of  the  fountain  of  the  water  of  life  freely.  He  that  overcometh 
shall  inherit  all  things  ;  and  I  will  be  his  God,  and  he  shall  be  my  son. 
But  the  fearful,  and  unbelieving,  and  the  abominable,  and  murderers,  and 
whoremongers,  and  sorcerers,  and  idolaters,  and  all  liars,  shall  have  their 
part  in  the  lake  which  burneth  with  fire  and  brimstone  :  which  is  the 
second  death.  And  there  came  unto  me  one  of  the  seven  angels  which 
had  the  seven  vials  full  of  the  seven  last  plagues,  and  talked  with  me, 
saying,  Come  hither,  I  will  shew  thee  the  bride,  the  Lamb's  wife.  And 
he  carried  me  away  in  the  spirit  to  a  great  and  high  mountain,  and  shewed 
me  that  great  city,  the  holy  Jerusalem,  descending  out  of  heaven  from 
God,  having  the  glory  of  God  :  and  her  light  was  like  unto  a  stone  most 
precious,  even  like  a  jasper  stone,  clear  as  crystal  ;  and  had  a  wall  great 
and  high,  and  had  twelve  gates,  and  at  the  gates  twelve  angels,  and  names 
written  thereon,  which  are  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  children 
of  Israel  :  on  the  cast  three  gates  ;  on  the  north  three  gates  ;  on  the  south 
three  gates  ;  and  on  the  west  three  gates.  And  the  wall  of  the  city  had 
twelve  foundations,  and  in  them  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the 
Lamb.  And  he  that  talked  with  me  had  a  golden  reed  to  measure  the 
city,  and  the  gates  thereof,  and  the  wall  thereof.  And  the  city  lieth  four- 
square, and  the  length  is  as  large  as  the  breadth  :  and  he  measured  the 
city  with  the  reed,  twelve  thousand  furlongs.  The  length  and  the  breadth 
and  the  height  of  it  arc  equal.  And  he  measured  the  wall  thereof,  an 
hundred  and  forty  and  four  cubits,  according  to  the  measure  of  a  man 
that  is,  of  the  angel.     And  the  building  of  the  wall  of  it  was  of  jasper  : 
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cand  the  city  was  pure  gold,  like  unto  clear  glass.  And  the  foundations  of 
the  wall  of  the  city  were  garnished  with  all  manner  of  precious  stones. 
The  first  foundation  was  jasper  ;  the  second,  sapphire  ;  the  third,  a  chal- 
cedony ;  the  fourth,  an  emerald  ;  the  fifth,  sardonyx  ;  the  sixth,  sardius  ; 
the  seventh,  chrysolyte  ;  the  eighth,  beryl  ;  the  ninth,  a  topaz  ;  the  tenth, 
a  chrysoprasus  ;  the  eleventh,  a  jacinth  ;  the  twelfth,  an  amethyst.  And 
the  twelve  gates  were  twelve  pearls  ;  every  several  gate  was  of  one  pearl : 
and  the  street  of  the  city  was  pure  gold,  as  it  were  transparent  glass. 
And  I  saw  no  temple  therein  :  for  the  Lord  God  Almighty  and  the  Lamb 
are  the  temple  of  it.  And  the  city  had  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the 
moon,  to  shine  in  it :  for  the  glory  of  God  did  lighten  it,  and  the  Lamb  is 
the  light  thereof.  And  the  nations  of  them  which  are  saved  shall  walk  in 
the  light  of  it  :  and  the  kings  of  the  earth  do  bring  their  glory  and  honour 
into  it.  And  the  gates  of  it  shall  not  be  shut  at  all  by  day  :  for  there 
shall  be  no  night  there.  And  they  shall  bring  the  glory  and  honour  of 
the  nations  into  it.  And  there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it  anything  that 
defileth,  neither  whatsoever  worketh  abomination,  or  maketh  a  lie  :  but 
they  which  are  written  in  the  Lamb's  book  of  life.  And  he  shewed  me  a 
pure  river  of  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne  of 
God  and  of  the  Lamb.  In  the  midst  of  the  street  of  it,  and  on  either  side 
of  the  river,  was  there  the  tree  of  life,  which  bare  twelve  manner  of  fruits, 
and  yielded  her  fruit  every  month  :  and  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations.  And  there  shall  be  no  more  curse  :  but  the  throne 
of  God  and  of  the  Lamb  shall  be  in  it  ;  and  his  servants  shall  serve  him  ; 
and  they  shall  see  his  face  ;  and  his  name  shall  be  in  their  foreheads. 
And  there  shall  be  no  night  there  ;  and  they  need  no  candle,  neither  light 
of  the  sun  ;  for  the  Lord  God  giveth  them  light :  and  they  shall  reign  for 
ever  and  ever." — Rev.  xxi.,  xxii.  1-5. 

WITH  the  beginning  of  chapter  xxi.  a  vision  is  seen  of 
surpassing  beauty  and  grandeur.  Caught  up  in  the 
spirit  to  a  great  and  high  mountain,  the  seer  beholds  the 
descent  from  heaven  of  the  New  Jerusalem^  and  the  triumph 

^  The  New  Jerusalem  is  conceived  as  a  city  in  direct  contrast  to  Great 
Babylon.  This  is  indicated  not  only  by  the  opposite  titles  of  "  The 
Whore  "  and  "  The  Bride,"  by  which  the  respective  cities  are  distinguished, 
but  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  severally  introduced.  In  the  de- 
scription given  of  them  the  seer  is  invited,  and  in  almost  similar  terms, 
by  "  one  of  the  seven  angels  which  had  the  seven  vials,  to  come  hither," 
and  behold  the  portrait  of  either  city.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  he  is 
carried  away  in  the  spirit  "into  the  wilderness"  (cf.  Isa.  xxi.  i)  :  in  the 
latter,  in  the  same  spirit,  to  a  "  great  and  high  mountain  "  (cf.  Ezek.  xl.  2). 
In  the  former,  he  sees  a  woman  (Rome)  sitting  upon  a  scarlet-coloured 
Beast,  "  who  shall  ascend  out  of  the  bottomless  pit"  ;  in  the  latter,  he  be- 
holds the  "  New  Jerusalem  descending  out  of  heaven  from  God."     In  the 
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and  bliss  of  the  saints  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  of  God. 
A  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  take  the  place  of  the  first 
heaven  and  the  first  earth  which  have  passed  away,  and  the 
sea,  always  an  object  of  terror  to  the  ancient  world  (cf.  Job 
vii.  12),  exists  no  longer.  The  suff"crings  of  the  martyrs  are 
forgotten  in  the  rest  of  the  joyous  city,  and  the  impatient  cry 
"How  long.?"  is  hushed  amidst  the  praises  of  grateful  and 
adoring  saints  ;  for  "  Behold,  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with 
men,  and  he  will  dwell  with  them,  and  they  shall  be  his 
people,  and  God  himself  shall  be  with  them,  and  be  their 
God  ;  and  God  shall  wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes  :  and 
there  shall  be  no  more  death  neither  sorrow  nor  crying, 
neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain  (terms  expressive  of 
the  agonies  of  martyrdom),  for  the  former  things  are  passed 
away.  And  he  that  sat  upon  the  throne  said,  '  Behold  I 
make  all  things  new.'  " 

I.  It  is  distinctly  asserted  of  this  heavenly  city  that  it  is 
to  be  located  upon  earth ; '  the  manner  in  which  its  earthward 

former,  the  great  city  whose  sins  have  reached  unto  heaven,  is  arrayed  in 
meretricial  guise,  and  clothed  in  "  fine  Hnen,  purple,  and  scarlet,  and 
decked  with  gold,  and  precious  stones,  and  pearls";  in  the  latter,  the 
converse  picture  is  drawn  of  the  holy  city,  "  The  Lamb's  wife,"  whose 
foundations  were  garnished  with  all  manner  of  precious  stones,  whose 
streets  were  of  pure  gold,  and  whose  twelve  gates  were  twelve  pearls.  In 
the  former,  the  great  city  (Rome)  is  described  as  "  rising  up  out  of  the 
sea"  ;  in  the  latter,  that  dreaded  element  has  disappeared,  and  "  there  is 
no  more  sea."  In  the  former,  the  kings  of  the  earth  bewail  Great  Baby^ 
Ion,  and  "  stand  far  off  for  fear  of  her  torment "  ;  in  the  latter,  the  kings 
of  the  earth  do  "  bring  the  glory  and  honour  of  the  nations"  into  New 
Jerusalem.  In  the  former,  a  voice  is  heard  :  "  Rejoice  over  her,  thou 
heaven,  and  ye  holy  apostles  and  prophets,  for  God  hath  avenged  you  on 
her"  ;  in  the  latter,  the  twelve  foundations  of  the  new  city  are  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the  Lamb.  In  the  former,  the 
desolation  of  Babylon  is  complete,  and  the  plaintive  wail,  "  No  more  at 
all,"  breaks  forth  with  emphatic  reiteration  ;  in  the  latter,  the  felicity  of 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem  is  set  forth  by  the  opposite  negations  of  "  No 
more  curse.  .  .  No  night  there,  and  they  need  no  candle,  neither  light 
of  the  sun,  for  the  Lord  God  giveth  them  light ;  and  they  shall  reign  for 
ever  and  ever." 

'  "  I  will  send  an  angel  from  heaven,  and  he  shall  cry  with  a  loud  voice. 
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descent  is  pointed  out  to  the  seer  reminding  us  of  the  scene 
at  the  Temptation,  when,  in  order  to  show  to  Jesus  the  king- 
doms of  this  world,  "  the  devil  taketh  him  up  into  an  exceed- 
ing high  mountain,"  from  which  lofty  eminence  he  might  see 
things  below  him.  Hence  it  is  described  as  "  coming  down 
from  God  out  of  heaven,"  "  New  Jerusalem  which  cometh 
down  out  of  heaven  from  my  God."  Extravagant  as  the  idea 
may  appear  to  us,  the  writer  evidently  contemplated  the 
descent  from  heaven  to  earth  of  a  magnificent  metropolis 
"prepared  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband,"  and  fitted  for 
the  immediate  reception  of  its  blessed  and  glorious  inhabi- 
tants. Ancient  Rabbinical  writings  ^  confirm  this  supposition, 
and  prove  that  the  expectation  of  a  new  heaven,  a  new  earth, 
and  a  new  city,  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Apocalypse.  The 
writer  of  "  Pseudo-Esdras,"  as  he  contemplates  the  woman 
mourning  in  the  field  for  the  loss  of  her  son — explained  as  an 
image  of  the  destruction  that  came  upon  Jerusalem — sees  her 
all  at  once  changed  into  "  a  city  builded,  and  a  large  place 
showing  itself  from  the  foundations,"  so  resplendent  with  "  the 
brightness  of  her  glory  and  the  comeliness  of  her  beauty," 
that  the  former  city  is  no  longer  remembered ;  "  for  in  the 
place  where  the  Highest  beginneth  to  show  his  city  there  can 
no  man's  building  be  able  to  stand."  ^     The  Sibyl  declares 

saying  :  '  Hear,  O  earth,  and  be  strong,  saith  the  Lord,  for  I  am  coming 
down  to  thee.'  And  the  voice  of  the  angel  shall  be  heard  from  one  end 
of  the  world  to  the  other,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  abyss.  And 
then  all  the  host  of  the  angels  and  of  the  many-eyed  ones  shall  be  shaken, 
and  there  shall  be  great  confusion  in  heaven,  and  the  nine  petals  (rreVaXa) 
of  the  heaven  shall  be  shaken,  and  fear  and  astonishment  shall  be  upon 
all  the  angels.  And  then  the  heaven  shall  be  rent  asunder  from  the  east 
to  the  west,  and  a  multitude  of  angels  without  number  shall  come  down 
upon  the  earth,  and  then  the  treasures  of  heaven  shall  be  opened,  and 
they  shall  bring  down  every  precious  thing,  and  the  sweet  savour  of 
incense,  and  Jerusalem  adorned  as  a  bride  they  shall  bring  down  tipon  the 
earth." — Apocryphal  Apocalypse  of  John,  1 7. 

^  "  R.  Jeremias  dixit,  Deus  S.  B.  innovabit  mundum  suum  et  aedificabit 
Hierosolymam  et  ipsam  descendere  faciet  in  medium  sui  de  coelo,  ita  ut 
nunquam  destruatur." — Sohar.  Gen.  f.  69,  c.  271. 

2  2  Esdras  x.  50-54. 
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that  Messiah  will  make  the  chosen  city  more  splendid  than 
the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  and  will  build  a  tower  extending 
over  many  furlongs  and  reaching  to  the  very  clouds ;  the  site 
being  probably  identical  with  that  of  the  ancient  Jerusalem.^ 
The  Montanists  believed  that  the  New  Jerusalem  would  de- 
scend from  heaven  on  Pepuza,  the  centre  of  their  religious 
community  in  Phrygia  :  "  After  me  (said  Maximilla,  one  of 
their  prophetesses)  comes  the  end  of  all  things."  A  literal 
acceptance  of  this  theory  demands  such  an  abandonment  of 
common  sense,  that  we  are  compelled  to  place  the  descent 
of  the  heavenly  city  amongst  other  sublime  yet  extravagant 
visions  of  the  Apocalypse.  It  might  be  difficult  to  conceive 
of  such  a  city  now  existing,  or  hereafter  to  exist,  in  the 
heavenly  world  ;  but  the  difficulty  is  enhanced  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  the  new  city  is  to  be  located  amongst  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  It  ceases,  therefore,  to  be  a  wonder 
that  interpreters  should  have  endeavoured  to  transfer  its  site 
from  earth  to  heaven  ;  and,  in  spite  of  positive  statements  to 
the  contrary,  to  restore  the  city  which  cometh  down  from 
heaven  to  the  sphere  from  which  it  is  said  to  descend. 

2.  The  description  of  the  celestial  city,  given  in  the  book 
itself,  is  calculated  to  deepen  the  impression  of  its  unreal  and 
visionary  character.  We  confess  that  we  experience  a  diffi- 
culty "  in  realizing  the  notion  of  a  city  forming  either  a  quad- 
rilateral of  twelve  thousand  stadii  in  circumference,  or,  as 
some  have  supposed,  a  cube  of  three  thousand  stadii  in  length, 
and  breadth,  and  height.      The  precious  gems,  moreover,  of 

'  Sibyll.  Orac.  v.  414,427. 

'  "  Dixit  Rabba,  R.  Jochancncm  dixisse,  Deum  S.  B.  tempore  fuluro 
Hicrosolyma  evccturum  in  altituclinem  xii.  milliarium.  S.  D.  Zach.  xiv. 
10.  Quid  est  '  in  loco  suo'  ?  talcm  esse  futuram  supcrnc,  qualis  est  infra. 
Rabba  dixit,  Sencx  mihi  narravit,  se  vidisse  Hierosolymam  priorem,  quae 
xii.  milliarium  erat.  Dices,  difficilem  fore  adscensum  ?  sed  scriptum  est 
Isa.  Ix.  8  :  'Jerusalem  tempore  future  dilatabitur  ita  ut  pertineat  usque 
ad  portas  Damasci,'  Zach.  ix.  i.  .  .  .  ct  exaltabitur  ut  pertingat  usque 
ad  thronum  glori^e,  donee  dicatur  '  Locus  mihi  angustus  est.'"— ^^z/a 
Bathra,  f.  75,  2. 
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which  the  gates  are  composed,  and  with  which  the  founda- 
tions of  the  walls  are  garnished,  however  familiar  such  ideas 
may  have  been  to  more  ancient  writers,^  present  conceptions 
which  do  not  seem  to  come  within  the  range  of  sober  reality. 
The  nature  of  the  inhabitants  who  shall  occupy  the  celestial 
city  presents  a  further  obstacle  to  the  acceptance  of  the  Apo- 
calyptic vision.  In  the  idea  of  the  writer,  they  are  heavenly 
and  spiritual,  and,  at  the  same  time,  terrestrial  and  corporeal 
beings.  Their  immortality  is  described  under  a  variety  of  sig- 
nificant emblems.  They  eat  of  the  tree  of  life  which  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  Paradise  of  God,  and  of  the  hidden  manna  ;  their 
names  are  inscribed  in  the  Book  of  Life,  and  they  are  not  hurt 
of  the  second  death  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  exercise 
qualities  purely  human  and  material,  for  they  tread  down  the 
Gentile  nations,  and  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  things  earthly  and  things  heavenly  are 
here  mixed  up  in  wild  confusion  ;  the  Apocalyptic  vision  pre- 
senting the  anomalous  view  of  a  celestial  city  set  in  the  midst 
of  surrounding  heathen  nations,  who  pursue  their  avocations 
much  as  usual. 

3.  Moreover,  the  narrow  and  exclusive  spirit  in  which  the 
privileges  and  glories  of  the  new  and  heavenly  city  are  con- 
ceived, betrays  at  once  the  partiality  of  the  writer  as  well 
as  the  ideal  nature  of  the  city  itself  With  pardonable  and 
patriotic  consistency  he  inscribes  it  with  the  name  of  his  own 
beloved  Jerusalem,  assigns  to  it  "  tzvclve  gates,  and  at  the 
gates  twelve  angels,  and  names  written  thereon,  which  are 
the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel  .  .  . 
and  twelve  foundations,  and  in  them  the  names  of  the  twelve 
Apostles^  (St.  Paul  excluded)  of  the  Lamb  ;"  places  in  it  "  the 

'  Tobit  xiii.  16-18. 

^  It  has  been  urged  against  the  authenticity  of  the  Revelation  that  the 
writer  speaks  of  the  twelve  Apostles  in  an  objective  and  historical  way, 
as  if  he  himself  was  not  included  among  them  ;  but  it  is  plain  from  the 
general  tenor  of  the  passage  that  a  necessity  existed  for  the  use  of  the 
perfect  number  twelve. 
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tree  of  life  which  bare  tzuelvc  manner  of  fruits,  and  yielded 
her  fruit  every  month  ;"  measures  the  length  and  breadth  of 
it  twelve  thousand  furlongs,  and  the  height  of  the  wall  an 
hundred  and  forty  and  four  cubits — tiuelve  by  twelve  ;  locates 
in  it  the  hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand — twelve  thou- 
sand by  twelve — of  all  the  tribes  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  puts  in  their  mouth  a  new  song,  which  no  man  could 
learn  but  the  hundred  and  forty  and  four  thousand,  the  first 
fruits  to  God  and  the  Lamb,  which  were  redeemed  from  the 
earth.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Gentiles  occupy  a  subordinate 
position  ;  such  of  them  as  are  saved,  walking  by  means  of  the 
light — hici  Tov  0twTO9 — of  the  heavenly  city,  and  their  kings, 
in  meek  submission,  bringing  (like  the  Persian  monarchs  of 
old)  the  glory  and  the  costliness  of  the  nations  into  it.  Per- 
haps no  figures  could  more  adequately  denote  "  the  children's 
bread,"  than  those  which  are  here  employed  ;  the  writer 
evidently  contemplating  that  the  chosen  people  must  "  first 
be  filled,"  the  heathen  proselytes  only  "  gathering  up  the 
crumbs  which  fall  from  their  Master's  table."  We  would 
charge  this  exclusiveness,  in  part,  upon  the  vision  seen  by 
Ezekiel,  of  which  the  picture  drawn  in  the  Apocalypse  is  a 
palpable  imitation.  The  restored  city  equally  with  the  res- 
tored land,  according  to  the  elder  prophet,  was  an  inheritance 
to  be  divided  by  lot,  among  the  twelve  tribes  alone,'  "  they 
that  serve  the  city  serving  it  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel." 
The  imagery  by  which  the  celestial  city  is  shadowed  forth 
is  also  evidently  borrowed  from  that  employed  in  the  latter 
chapters  of  Ezekiel,  and  accommodated  by  the  writer  to  the 
times  of  the  Messiah.  As  in  the  visions  of  God,  Ezekiel  is  set 
upon  a  very  high  mountain  "  by  which  was  as  the  frame  of  a 
city  on  the  south  ;"  ^  so  St.  John  is  "  carried  away  in  the  spirit 
to  a  great  and  high  mountain,  and  shown  that  great  city,  the 
holy  Jerusalem,  descending  out  of  heaven  from  God."  In  the 
vision  of  the  elder  prophet,  which  the  writer  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse has  imitated  with  an  almost  servile  fidelity,  its  measure* 
'  Ezek.  xlvii.  13.  2  jbi^.  xl.  2. 
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ments  are  given  with  minute  exactness ;  ^  the  names  of  its 
gates  are  according  to  the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of 
Israel,~  it  has  the  glory  of  God/'^  waters  of  life  issue  from  the 
sanctuary,*  and  trees  bear  fruit  according  to  their  months, 
whose  leaves  are  "  for  medicine,"  ^  or,  as  the  same  idea  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  Revelation,  "  for  the  healing  of  the  nations." 
It  seems  difficult  to  believe  that  these  points  of  resemblance 
should  find  a  place  in  the  respective  prophecies,  had  not  the 
former  originated  the  conceptions,  and,  to  some  extent,  sup- 
plied the  terms  of  the  latter.  Whatever  encouragement  the 
earlier  prophecy  might  have  afforded  to  the  Jews  of  the  Cap- 
tivity, it  wears  the  aspect  rather  of  what  might  have  taken 
place  had  the  twelve  tribes  returned  from  Babylon  as  a 
nation,  than  of  the  partial  restoration  effected  by  the  two 
tribes  which  came  back  with  Zerubbabel.  The  imperfect 
fulfilment,  therefore,  of  the  first  prediction,  left  room  for  a 
second  application,  and,  by  the  exercise  of  wonderful  accom- 
modative genius,  the  seer  of  Patmos  has  transferred  the 
vision  from  the  days  of  the  Babylonish  captivity  to  those  of 
the  last  times. 

4.  The  Advent,  moreover,  of  the  Messianic  king,  equally 
with  the  descent  of  the  Messianic  city,  is  from  heaven  (a 
doctrine  abundantly  recognised  in  other  Scriptures  of  the 
New  Testament),  and  his  reign  is  to  be  not  in  heaven,  bnt  on 
earth.  In  the  salutation  to  the  seven  Churches  which  are  in 
Asia,  Jesus  is  called  "  The  Prince  of  the  kings  of  the  earth," 
a  title  which  cannot  be  explained  with  fairness  merely  of 
spiritual  sovereignty.  In  the  epistle  to  the  Church  at  Thya- 
tira,  the  promise  is  made  to  the  victor,  of  "  power  over  the 
nations,"  and  of  ability  to  rule  them  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and 
to  break  them  in  pieces  as  a  potter's  vessel,  "even  as  he 
(Jesus)  received  of  his  Father ; "  referring,  beyond  doubt,  to 
the  dominion  to  be  exercised  by  Jesus  and  his  saints  over 
the  nations  of  the  heathen  world.     This  is  reduced  to  cer- 

1  Ezek.  xlviii.  16,  17.  "  Ibid,  xlviii.  31-35- 

=*  Ibid,  xliii.  2,  5.  ••  Ibid,  xlvii.  i.         *  Ibid,  xlvii.  12. 
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tainty  by  the  declaration,  "  Thou  hast  made  us  unto  our  God 
kings  and  priests,  and  lue  shall  reign  on  the  cartJir  ^  Hence, 
when  He  cometh  with  clouds,  from  heaven  to  earth,  "  every 
eye  shall  see  him,  and  all  the  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall 
wail  because  of  him."  Hence  the  kings  of  the  earth  and  the 
great  men,  etc.,  conceal  themselves  in  the  dens  and  in  the 
rocks  of  the  mountains,  and  call  upon  them  to  fall  on  them, 
and  hide  them  from  the  wrath  of  the  Lamb.  Hence  the  Son 
of  Man  sitting  upon  the  white  cloud  treads  the  winepress  of 
the  earth,  and  summons  the  fowls  of  heaven  to  feast  on  the 
flesh  of  kings  and  captains  at  the  supper  of  the  great  God. 
Hence,  too,  with  the  sounding  of  the  seventh  and  last  trum- 
pet, great  voices  are  heard  saying,  "  The  kingdom  of  this 
ivorld  is  become  that  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ,  and  he 
shall  reign  for  ever  and  ever."  It  is  conceived  that  these  pas- 
sages point  to  a  reign  of  Jesus  and  his  saints  over  the  nations 
of  the  Gentile  world,  corresponding  to  the  kingdom  de- 
scribed by  Daniel,  which  should  break  in  pieces  and  consume 
all  other  kingdoms,  and  which  should  stand  for  ever.  Ex- 
amined from  a  literal  point  of  view,  and  we  have  no  evidence 
that  any  other  was  contemplated  by  the  writer,  they  appear 
capable  of  the  meaning  we  have  assigned  to  them,  and  fully 
justify  the  chiliastic  expectations  of  the  primitive  Church. 
And  not  only  was  the  doctrine  of  a  personal  reign  of  Christ 
upon  earth,  during  the  Millennium,  the  settled  belief  of  the 
age  which  followed  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  but  the  nine- 
teenth century  is  bold  enough  to  revive  an  opinion  which 
the  wisdom  of  the  third  century  was  content  to  repudiate. 
"  That  the  Lord  (says  Dean  Alford)  will  come  in  person  to 
this  our  earth ;  that  his  risen  elect  will  reign  with  him  and 
judge  ,  .  .  this  is  an  expectation,  not  mine  alone,  but 
that  of  multitudes  of  Christ's  waiting  people,  as  it  was  that  of 
his  primitive  Church  before  controversy  blinded  the  eyes  of 
the  Fathers  to  the  light  of  prophecy."  If  views  like  these 
are  entertained  by  men  from  whom  the  Church  has  a  right 

'  Rev.  V.  lo. 
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to  expect  learning  and  soberness,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the 
follies  of  modern  hierophants,  nor  be  surprised  that  the  latter 
should  claim  for  their  vaticinations  the  sanction  of  eccle- 
siastical authority. 

5.  Such  to  the  sincere  yet  extravagant  expectation  fostered 
by  national  vanity  and  Jewish  predilection  is  the  new  and 
heavenly  Jerusalem.  In  painting  the  gorgeous  picture,  the 
seer  of  Patmos  has  passed  out  of  the  region  of  sober  thought 
into  that  of  dreamy  fiction  ;  the  vision  is  seen  not  in  the 
understanding  but  in  the  spirit,  and  the  portrait  limned  with 
such  artistic  care  is  a  splendid  creation  of  sanctified  genius 
rather  than  a  trustworthy  delineation  of  literal  fact.  It  is, 
however,  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  Apocalyptic  sketch 
exhibits  the  earliest  and  most  exclusive  form  of  primitive 
Christian  teaching.  Three  phases  of  religious  thought  may 
be  recognised  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
first,  preserving  the  oldest  Palestinian  traditions  respecting 
the  person  and  ministry  of  Jesus  when  the  conception  of  a 
future  state  took  the  form  of  a  mundane  theocracy,  and  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  with  partial  exceptions,  was  preached 
only  to  the  Jews.  The  second,  when  the  admission  of  the 
heathen  to  an  equality  of  privileges  with  the  favoured  people 
in  the  new  kingdom  began  to  be  entertained,  a  circumstance 
mainly  attributable  to  the  liberal  teaching  of  St.  Paul.  The 
third,  when  Christianity  had  not  only  ceased  to  wear  a  Jewish 
aspect  but  had  acquired  a  philosophical  and  even  an  Alex- 
andrine shape,  of  which  altered  state  of  feeling  abundant 
traces  may  be  seen  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  Revelation 
unquestionably  belongs  to  the  first  of  these  divisions,  and 
hence  its  narrow  and  Judaic,  as  well  as  its  chiliastic  and 
rabbinical  character.  In  no  other  book  of  the  sacred  canon  is 
the  misapprehension  which  pervades  the  whole  literature  of 
the  New  Testament  respecting  the  sudden  and  speedy  advent 
of  Messiah  so  conspicuous  as  in  the  Revelation.  In  no  other 
book  is  the  expectation  of  an  approaching  end  of  all  things 
which  negatives  the  probability  of  an  indefinite  future,  and 
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leaves  neither  room  nor  time  for  remote  calculations,  asserted 
with  such  positivcness  or  said  to  be  accompanied  with  such 
alarming  and  incredible  phenomena.  But  although  as  time 
went  on  the  theocratic  vision  of  the  seer  of  Patmos  gave  place 
to  less  material  theories,  it  is  not  for  us  to  look  Avith  disdain 
upon  the  anticipations  of  an  earlier  period,  as  the  statesman 
who  has  risen  from  obscurity  to  eminence  may  not  regard 
with  contempt  the  humble  cottage  which  gave  him  birth.  If, 
as  it  has  been  said,  it  took  three  hundred  years  to  mould  the 
Christian  Church  into  its  present  form,  its  original  and  most 
crude  aspect,  as  presented  in  the  Revelation,  is  entitled  to  a 
tender  consideration  as  well  as  a  deserved  respect.  To  us  it 
stands  out,  grey  with  age  and  venerable  from  association,  as  a 
landmark  of  a  rude  and  primitive  period  ;  bearing  on  its  front 
the  scars  and  seams  inseparable  from  the  imperfect  appre- 
hension of  a  past  antiquity,  yet  clothed  with  a  dignity  which 
the  feebleness  of  succeeding  generations  has  vainly  sought 
to  imitate  or  excel. 

EPILOGUE. 

"And  he  said  unto  me,  These  sayings  are  faithful  and  true  :  and  the 
Lord  God  of  the  holy  prophets  sent  his  angel  to  show  unto  his  servants 
the  things  which  must  shortly  be  done.  Behold,  I  come  quickly  :  blessed 
is  he  that  keepeth  the  sayings  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book.  And  I  John 
saw  these  things,  and  heard  them.  And  when  I  had  heard  and  seen,  I 
fell  down  to  worship  before  the  feet  of  the  angel  which  shewed  me  these 
things.  Then  saith  he  unto  me,  See  thou  do  it  not  :  for  I  am  thy  fellow- 
servant,  and  of  thy  brethren  the  prophets,  and  of  them  which  keep  the 
sayings  of  this  book  :  worship  God.  And  he  saith  unto  me,  Seal  not  the 
sayings  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book  :  for  the  time  is  at  hand.  He  that 
is  unjust,  let  him  be  unjust  still :  and  he  which  is  filthy,  let  him  be  filthy 
still  :  and  he  that  is  righteous,  let  him  be  righteous  still  :  and  he  that  is 
holy,  let  him  be  holy  still.  And,  behold,  I  come  quickly  ;  and  my  reward 
is  with  me,  to  give  every  man  according  as  his  work  shall  be.  I  am  Alpha 
and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last.  Blessed 
are  they  that  do  his  commandments,  that  they  may  have  right  to  the  tree 
of  life,  and  may  enter  in  through  the  gates  into  the  city.  For  without  are 
dogs,  and  sorcerers,  and  whoremongers,  and  murderers,  and  idolaters,  and 
whosoever  lovcth  and  maketh  ck  lie.  I  Jesus  have  sent  mine  angel  to 
testify  unto  you  these  things  in  the  churches.  I  am  the  root  and  the  off- 
spring of  David,  and  the  bright  and  morning  star.    And  the  Spirit  and 
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the  bride  say,  Come.  And  let  him  that  heareth  say,  Come.  And  let  him 
that  is  athirst  come.  And  whosoever  will,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life 
freely.  For  I  testify  unto  every  man  that  heareth  the  words  of  the 
prophecy  of  this  book.  If  any  man  shall  add  unto  these  things,  God  shall 
add  unto  him  the  plagues  that  are  written  in  this  book  :  and  if  any  man 
shall  take  away  from  the  words  of  the  book  of  this  prophecy,  God 
shall  take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life,  and  out  of  the  holy  city, 
and  from  the  things  which  are  written  in  this  book.  He  which  testifieth 
these  things  saith,  Surely  I  come  quickly.  Amen.  Even  so,  come.  Lord 
Jesus.  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you  all.  Amen." — 
Rev.  xxii.  6-21. 

The  Apocalypse  closes,  as  it  began,  with  the  assertion  ex- 
pressed in  distinct  and  positive  terms,  that  the  great  cata- 
strophe, of  which  it  is  the  principal  exponent,  is  of  immediate 
accomplishment.  "  The  Lord  God  of  the  holy  prophets  sent 
his  angel  to  show  unto  his  servants  tilings  ivJiich  must  shortly 
be  done.  Behold,  /  co7ne  qnickly,  blessed  is  he  that  keepeth 
the  sayings  of  the  prophecy  of  this  book."  Indeed  so  im- 
pending is  the  event  that  the  prophecy  may  not  be  sealed 
like  that  of  Daniel,  ^^  for  the  time  is  at  hand\''  the  tide  of 
approaching  judgments  rolling  onwards  with  such  rapidity 
that  its  waves  overtake  the  unjust  and  the  filthy,  the  righteous 
and  the  holy,  just  as  they  are,  without  space  or  opportunity 
for  further  change.  We  hesitate  not  to  say  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  express  in  terms  of  more  definite  precision  the 
proximate  and  sudden  character  of  Messiah's  Advent,  and 
that,  to  the  mind  of  a  person  unbiassed  by  previous  considera- 
tions, this  conclusion  would  be  prima  facie  inevitable.  One 
note  rings  through  all  its  seals,  trumpets,  and  vials,  "  The 
Lord  is  at  hand."  One  burden  is  distinguishable  through 
all  its  highly- wrought  and  varied  symbols,  "  Maran  Atha" — 
The  Lord  cometh.  One  cry  is  heard  amidst  the  calamities 
brought  upon  Jewish  and  heathen  cities,  "Behold,  he  cometh 
with  clouds,  and  every  eye  shall  see  him."  One  word,  uttered 
in  a  voice  of  thunder,  by  each  of  the  four  living  creatures,  re- 
verberates through  every  page,  COME,  COME,  COME,  COME,  till 
the  last  verse  of  the  Apocalypse  takes  up  its  dying  echoes, 
"  Amen,  even  so  :  come.  Lord  Jesus." 
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It  will,  then,  we  trust,  be  acknowledged  that,  as  we 
premised,  the  Apocalypse  can  be  interpreted  as  a  whole  of 
events  which  were  expected  to  usher  in  the  coming  of  Christ 
and  the  Messianic  reign.  From  the  prologue  to  the  epilogue 
our  exposition  has  been  kept  within  the  limit  of  these  anti- 
cipations, and  if  the  hope  which  they  encouraged  has  not 
been  verified,  it  is  because  the  visions  of  the  Revelation 
revolve  around  a  grand  cJihnceya  of  the  approaching  kingdom 
of  God,  which  never  has,  and  never  will  be  realized. 


T' 


CHAPTER  XII. 

UNREALITY   OF   THE   SECOND   ADVENT. 

'HAT  the  Second  Advent  was  an  event  expected  within 

the  limits  of  the  generation  which  heard  the  words  of 

Jesus,  is  a  position  for  which  too  much  can  be  said  to  admit 

of  superficial   or   contemptuous  refutation.     The  writers  of 

the  New  Testament  (the  fourth  Gospel  excepted)  indulged  the 

sanguine  prospect  of  a  speedy  realization  of  an  ideal  future  ; 

an     anticipation   which   is   as   conspicuous   in    the    synoptic 

Gospels  as  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  Epistles 

as  in  the  Revelation.     Paul,  who  received  his  Gospel  not  by 

man  "but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  ;"  John,  directed 

by  special  vision  to  write  those  "  things  which  must  shortly 

be  done,"  equally  with  the  rest  of  the  apostles  who  listened 

to  the  teaching  of  Jesus  and  were  commissioned  by  Him  to 

make  known  that  teaching  to  the  world,  appear  to  have  been 

deeply  impressed  with   the  expectation  of  the  sudden  and 

speedy  coming  of  Christ,  and  the  accompanying  end  of  all 

things.     This  expectation,  so  firmly  entertained  during  the 

first  century,  has  been  corrected  by  the  course  of  events,  and 

in  spite  of  traditional  theories  is  beginning  to  lose  its  hold 

upon  the  public  mind.     "  The  fact  (as  has  been  honestly  said) 

stares  us  in  the  face :  we  feel  no  satisfaction  or  security  in 

attempting  to  conceal  it :  we  cannot  do  so  if  we  would." 

An  effort  has,  however,  been  made  to  save  the  predictions 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament  from  the  condemnation  which 
their  failure  might  be  thought  to  deserve,  and  it  is  now  main- 
tained that  Jesus  did  not  share  the  Messianic  anticipations  of 
his  countrymen,  but  that  they  were  attributed  to  Him  after  his 
death  by  the  sanguine  hopes  of  his  followers.  It  is  hard  for 
us  however  to  believe,  with  the  New  Testament  in  our  hands, 
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that  the  expectation  so  prevalent  in  the  early  Church  of  the 
speedy  Advent  of  Christ  had  no  deeper  foundation  than  the 
imagination  of  the  disciples  themselves,  and  to  exclude  the 
eschatological  element  from  the  teaching  of  Jesus  looks  like 
an  attempt  to  vindicate  the  dignity  of  the  Master  at  the 
expense  of  the  records  which  contain  his  history.  To  an 
unprejudiced  mind  it  will  not  appear  more  strange  that  Jesus 
should  have  adopted  the  Messianic  theories  of  his  country- 
men, than  that  He  should  have  shared  the  common  notions  of 
the  Jews  on  the  subject  of  demoniacal  possession,  or  on  that 
of  the  relation  of  disease  to  sins  ;  and  we  confess  that  we  find 
it  difficult  to  reconcile  a  limited  apprehension  of  natural 
phenomena  with  an  infallible  knowledge  of  supernatural 
events.  Should  the  objection  be  raised  that  Jesus  in  his 
human  nature  was  liable  to  error,  but  that  in  his  higher  and 
divine  nature  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  mistaken,  it 
might  be  sufficient  to  answer  that  the  Synoptists  had  faint 
if  any,  perception  of  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  and  that  but  for 
the  Fourth  Gospel  that  doctrine  might  never  have  been  made 
known  to  the  world.  Or  should  it  be  urged  that  Jesus 
accommodated  his  teaching  to  the  prejudices  of  those  whom 
He  addressed,  it  might  be  said  again  that  such  accommodation 
is  unworthy  of  a  teacher  sent  from  God.  With  the  deepest 
respect  for  the  reverential  feeling  which  has  suggested  this 
mode  of  saving  the  Great  Master  from  the  charge  of  error,  we 
regret  that  the  interests  of  truth  will  not  permit  us  to  accept 
this  ingenious  apology.  To  ascribe  the  eschatological  theories 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament  solely  to  the  misconceptions 
of  the  followers  of  Jesus,  argues  either  culpable  indistinctness 
on  the  part  of  the  Teacher  or  gross  incapacity  on  that  of  the 
taught — an  imputation  the  more  painful  when  the  claims  to 
infallibility  usually  ascribed  to  them  are  taken  into  account. 

A  second  theory  supposes  that  the  coming  of  Christ  at  the 
end  of  the  world  is  an  event  yet  future — a  theory  which 
although  it  has  the  sanction  of  so-called  orthodoxy,  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  New  Testament. 
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Strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  postpone  an  event  which 
was  declared  to  be  of  almost  immediate  accomplishment, 
beyond  its  natural  limits,  and  the  violent  manner  in  which 
the  text  has  been  hewn  in  pieces  to  preserve  at  any  cost, 
whether  of  scholarship  or  integrity,  the  infallibility  of  stereo- 
typed opinions,  savours  almost  of  desperation.  A  more 
painful  position  can  hardly  be  imagined  than  that  of  the 
student  of  prophecy  who,  by  postponing  the  latter-day  anti- 
cipations of  the  New  Testament  to  the  future  because  no 
fulfilment  can  be  found  in  the  past,  endeavours  to  reconcile 
the  Scriptural  theory  of  the  Advent  with  traditional  teaching. 
He  is  anxious  to  maintain  that  the  final  consummation  is  an 
event  yet  in  the  womb  of  the  future,  whilst  inspired  teaching 
assures  him  that  centuries  have  come  and  gone  since  "  the 
end  of  all  things  was  at  hand."  ^  He  endeavours  to  separate 
the  coming  of  Christ  to  judgment  from  the  destruction  which 
fell  upon  Jerusalem,  whilst  the  synoptic  Gospels,  that  of  St. 
Luke  especially,  connect  the  two  events  in  terms  which  defy 
the  efforts  of  theologians  to  dissociate  them.  He  labours  to 
support  the  theory  that  the  Gospel  must  be  preached,  as 
a  witness,  to  every  creature  before  the  end  should  come,  and 
that  the  various  missionary  societies  of  Christendom  are 
diligently  fulfilling  that  object  ;  but  he  finds  that  in  Apostolic 
days  the  sound  of  evangelical  truth  had  already  gone  forth 
into  "  all  the  world,"  and  that,  in  St.  Paul's  time,  the  Gospel 
was  "preached  to  every  creature  which  is  under  heaven." 
Although  the  end  of  the  world,  or  age,  is  among  those  events 
which  are  asserted  to  take  place  within  the  term  of  the 
natural  life  of  those  who  listened  to  the  predictions  of  Jesus, 
his  religious  sensibilities  are  pained  to  learn  that  the  end 
of  the  world  having  been  vainly  assigned  to  former  periods, 
is  definitely  fixed  for  the  present  era  ;  the  falsification  of 
previous  calculations  being  found  unequal  to  deter  modern 
prophets  from  hazarding  other  attempts,  to  be  again  falsified 
and  deferred  in  their  turn. 

I  Pet.  iv.  7.  2  Col.  i,  23. 
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Added  to  this,  the  same  words  and  phrases  have  been 
made  to  have  opposite  meanings  not  only  in  writings  of 
the  same  age  but  in  the  mouths  of  the  same  men.  When 
Jesus  says,  "  My  time  is  at  hatid"  or  St.  Paul,  "  The  time 
of  my  departure  is  at  hand;''  the  expression  ''at  hand"  is 
allowed  to  mean  something  near  and  impending ;  but  when 
the  same  Apostle  says,  "  The  Lord  is  at  Jiand"  or  St.  Peter, 
"  The  end  of  all  things  is  at  Jiand"  the  phrase  is  distorted 
to  signify  something  distant  and  future.  In  like  manner 
when  St.  Paul  says,  "  I  will  come  unto  you  shortly  if  the 
Lord  will,"  the  passage  is  properly  and  naturally  explained 
of  a  visit  which  was  soon  to  take  place  ;  but  when  the  same 
Apostle  says,  "  But  this  I  say,  brethren,  the  time  is  short"  the 
event  is  dishonestly  postponed.  So,  in  the  exhortation  of 
St.  Paul  to  Timothy,  the  phrase,  "  Till  I  conic"  ^  is  allowed  to 
refer  to  a  visit  which  he  hoped  shortly  to  pay  to  his  own  son 
in  the  faith  :  but  the  limitation  expressed  in  the  words,  "  If  I 
will  that  he  tarry  ////  /  come"  is  interpreted  of  a  very  different 
interval.  So  when  Jesus  affirms,  "Yet  a  little  tuhilcl  am  with 
you,"  it  is  allowed  that  He  referred  to  a  brief  sojourn  with  his 
disciples  of  a  few  months  ;  but  when  the  writer  of  the  epistle 
to  the  Hebrews  declares,  "  Yet  a  little  while,  and  he  that  shall 
come,  will  come,  and  will  not  tarry,"  the  same  phrase  is  inter- 
preted of  an  interval  of  hundreds  of  years.  "  If  (says  Mr. 
Maurice)  the  writer  told  the  hearers  and  readers  of  his  day 
that  the  time  was  at  hand,  did  he  not  mean  them  to  under- 
stand that  it  zvas  at  hand  }  Can  he  possibly  have  designed 
that  what  he  expresses  so  definitely  should  be  taken  indefi- 
nitely ?  Can  he  have  supported  a  divine  promise  with  an 
assurance  which  was  belied  by  the  event,  or  else  with  what, 
in  an  uninspired  writer,  we  should  call  a  pious  fraud  ?  "  It 
may  then  be  legitimately  asked  upon  what  principle  can  the 
same  expressions  be  interpreted  of  something  impending. |n 
one  case  and  something  distant  in  another ;  and  how  can 
an  event  declared  to  be  "  at  hand"  "  nearer"  "  approaching" 

'   I  Tim.  iv.  13. 
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"  drawing  nigh^'  "  ready  to  be  revealed','  about  to  take  place 
"  shortly"  and  within  "  a  little  zvhile"  be  wire-drawn  to  refer 
to  an  event  which  has  not  yet  been  consummated  ?  Such  an 
elastic  system  of  interpretation  finds  no  countenance  from  the 
Bible  itself,  and  is  vicious  enough,  if  carried  to  its  full  extent, 
to  hold  up  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  to  the  merited  scorn 
of  the  infidel,  and  to  make  "  the  more  sure  word  of  prophecy" 
the  most  uncertain  of  all. 

It  is  time,  therefore,  to  call  attention  to  the  false  position 
occupied  by  those  who  ignore  the  difficulties  with  which  the 
subject  of  the  Second  Advent  is  encompassed,  and  who, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  give  utterance  to  unmeaning 
platitudes  respecting  an  approaching  end  of  all  things  which 
contrast  strangely  with  the  conclusions  of  more  sober  minds. 
But  however  we  may  deplore,  we  are  unable  to  condemn  this 
positiveness,  as  these  alarming  theories  are  sanctioned  by  the 
formularies  of  the  Church  of  which  they  are  ministers.  It 
is  plain  that  to  cure  the  evil  we  must  get  at  the  root  of  the 
matter,  and  this  is  the  object  we  have  proposed  to  ourselves 
in  this  undertaking.  We  shall  endeavour  to  show  from  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  that  the  coming  of  the  Son  of 
Man  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  was  an  event  expected,  although 
not  realized,  within  the  limits  of  the  then  existing  generation, 
and  that  consequently  the  so-called  orthodox  view  which 
defers  that  event  to  an  epoch  yet  future,  is  in  direct  antagon- 
ism to  the  most  explicit  declarations  of  Holy  Writ.  As  the 
dogma  we  are  about  to  call  in  question  is  expressed  in  the 
Creeds,  not  only  of  the  Established  Church  but  of  universal 
Christendom,  it  would  seem  necessary  that  the  arguments 
advanced  to  establish  a  contrary  position  should  be  of  the 
most  sure  and  convincing  kind  ;  resting  not  merely  upon 
solitary  and  isolated  texts,  but  affording  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  proofs  which,  interlacing  one  with  another  like  the 
shields  of  warriors  of  old  time,  should  form  so  strong  a 
phalanx  of  evidence,  as  not  only  to  justify  an  attack  upon  a 
recognised  article  of  faith,  but  to  leave  its  defenders  without 
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excuse.  To  this  conflict  we  now  address  ourselves,  and  we 
are  not  ashamed  to  say  that  we  enter  upon  it  with  feehngs 
subdued  by  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  issues  in- 
volved. We  desire  no  victory  but  that  of  Truth.  We  antici- 
pate no  advantage,  but  rather  loss,  even  if  it  should  be  proved 
incontestably  that  we  are  in  the  right.  If  a  different  verdict 
should  be  pronounced,  it  will  still  be  a  satisfaction  to  remem- 
ber that  wc  err  in  closest  sympathy  with  our  Lord  and  his 
Apostles,  whose  Advent  theories,  and  not  our  own,  we  pro- 
ceed to  enunciate. 

For  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  it  will  be  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  the  following  divisions  :  — 

I.  Texts  which  define  within  prescribed  limits  the  time  of  the 
Coming. 

II.  Texts  in  ^vJiich  the  spcedincss  of  the  Coming  is  either 
directly  asserted,  or  indirectly  implied. 

III.  Texts  which  represent  the  end  of  the  tvorld  as  imminent 
in  the  Apostolic  age. 

IV.  Texts  which  speak  of  the  days  of  the  Apostles  as  the  last 
days. 

V.  Texts  zvhose  scope  is  limited  by  the  period  of  the  Second 
Advent. 

VI.  The  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  preached  by  Jesus  and  his 
disciples. 

I.   Texts  ivhicJi  define  within  prescribed  limits  the  time  of  the 

Coming. 

I.  The  great  prophecy  uttered  by,  or  attributed  to,  our 
Master  respecting  his  Second  Advent,  which  is  here  treated 
as  the  direct  prediction^  of  Jesus,  is  found  Matt,  xxiv.,  xxv. ; 

'  These  short  Apocalypses,  uttered  by  or  attributed  to  Jesus,  are  of 
unequal  claim  to  consideration  in  spite  of  their  prophetic  character,  being 
true  up  to  a  certain  point,  and  false  beyond  it.  The  persecution  of  the 
disciples  and  the  calamities  which  befcl  the  Jewish  nation  are  recorded 
with  a  strict  regard  to  historical  veracity  ;  the  coming  of  Christ  which 
should  take  place  immediately  after  that  tribulation,  failed  to  receive  an 
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Mark  xiii. ;  Luke  xxi.  Four  of  his  disciples,  Peter  and 
James,  and  John  and  Andrew,  ask  Him  privately  as  He  sat 
upon  the  mount  of  Olives  over  against  the  temple,  when  the 
magnificent  building  should  be  destroyed,  the  ruin  of  which 
He  had  just  foretold,  and  what  should  be  the  sign  of  his 
coming,  and  of  the  end  of  the  world,  or  age  ?  That  the 
questions  proposed  to  Him  did  not  relate  to  events  separated 
by  great  intervals,'  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  accom- 
plishment of  both  is  comprehended,  in  his  answer,  within  the 
limits  of  the  then  existing  generation, — a  position  confirmed 
by  the  direction  given  to  the  disciples  to  provide  for  their  own 
personal  safety,  not  only  during  the  calamities  coming  upon 
Jerusalem,  but'  during  those  which  should  accompany  his 
Advent  at  the  end  of  the  age.  To  a  straightforward  question 
He  gave  a  straightforward  answer.  He  said,  indeed,  that  the 
precise  day  and  hour  when  "  these  things  "  should  be  was  not 
known  to  the  angels,  nor  to  Himself ;  but  that  "  all  these 
things  "  (including  not  only  the  destruction  of  the  temple  but 
his  stupendous  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven)  should  be 
accomplished  before  that  generation  had  passed  away. 

"  Tell  us,"  they  say  to  Him,  "  when  shall  these  things  be, 
and  what  shall  be  the  sign  of  thy  coming  and  of  the  end  of 
the  world."  Did  Jesus  determine  that  "  WHEN  ".-'  We  give 
the  answer  in  the  words  of  St.  Matthew  :  "  When  ye  there- 
accomplishment.  Since  then  these  writers  were  acquainted  with  real 
events  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  Jewish  war  (Luke  apparently  exceeds  this 
limit)  but  ignorant  beyond  it,  it  follows  that  the  parts  of  the  prophecy 
which  are  true  were  written  after  the  event,  and  that  the  subsequent 
portions  were  anticipations  of  events  which  have  been  negatived  by  the 
course  of  history. 

^  It  may  indeed  be  argued  that  some  deference  is  due  to  the  united 
voice  of  Christendom,  which  in  all  ages  has  interpreted  these  prophecies, 
partly  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  partly  of  the  end  of  the  world ; 
a  theory  faulty  in  its  first  principles,  as  a  system  of  interpretation  is  de- 
manded which  shall  recognise  in  the  celebrated  prophecy  recorded  in  the 
synoptics,  not  two  separate  events  sundered  from  each  other  by  a  great 
interval,  but  two  distinct  parts  of  the  same  event  bound  together  by  a 
common  period  of  accompUshment. 

Z 
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fore  shall  sec  the  abomination  of  desolation,  spoken  of  by 
Daniel  the  prophet,  stand  in  the  holy  place — tJicn  let  them 
which  be  in  Judca  flee  into  the  mountains — and  woe  unto 
them  that  are  with  child  and  to  them  that  give  suck  in  those 
days — for  then  shall  be  great  tribulation — and  except  tJiose 
days  should  be  shortened  there  should  no  flesh  be  saved,  but 
for  the  elects'  sake  tJiose  days  ^tAX  be  shortened.  Immediately 
after  the  tribulation  of  those  days  shall  the  sun  be  darkened, 
etc., — and  tJicji  shall  appear  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  in 
heaven,  and  tJicn  shall  all  the  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn,  and 
they  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven 
with  power  and  great  glory."  '  We  affirm  confidently  and 
without  hesitation,  that  according  to  St.  Matthew,  the  glorious 
advent  of  the  Son  of  Man  to  judgment  was  expected  "  imme- 
diately after  the  tribidation  of  those  days." 

Similar  circumstantiality  with  regard  to  time  and  place 
is  observable  in  St.  Mark.  "  Tell  us  ivhen  shall  these  things 
be,  and  what  shall  be  the  sign  when  all  these  things  shall  be 
fulfilled  ? "  The  answer  corresponds  with  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding Evangelist :  "  When  ye  shall  see  the  abomination  of 
desolation,  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,  standing  where  it 
ought  not  (let  him  that  readeth  understand),  the?i  let  them  that 
be  in  Judea  flee  to  the  mountains.  But  woe  to  them  that  arc 
with  child,  and  to  them  that  give  suck  iii  those  days ;  for  in 
those  days  shall  be  affliction  such  as  was  not  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  creation,  which  God  created  luito  this  time,  neither 
shall  be.  And  except  that  the  Lord  had  shortened  those  days 
no  flesh  should  be  saved,  but  for  the  elects'  sake  whom  he 
hath  chosen  he  hath  shortened  the  days.  And  then  if  any 
man  shall  say  to  you,  Lo,  here  is  Christ ;  or,  lo,  he  is  there, 
believe  him  not.  But  in  those  days  after  that  tribulation  the 
sun  shall  be  darkened,  etc.,  and  then  shall  they  see  the  Son  of 
Man  coming  in  the  clouds  with  great  power  and  glory."  ^ 

St.  Luke,  with  some  variation  from  the  preceding  accounts 

'  Matt.  xxiv.  15-30.  2  Mark  xiii.  4-26. 
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significant  of  a  time  of  composition  later  than  the  invasion  of 
Judea  by  the  Romans,  adds  his  testimony  to  the  same  effect  : 
"  Master,  but  when  shall  these  things  be,  and  what  sign  will 
there  be  when  these  things  shall  come  to  pass  ? "  To  which 
it  is  replied  :  "  When  ye  shall  see  Jerusalem  compassed  with 
armies — then  let  them  which  are  in  Judea  flee  to  the  moun- 
tains. But  woe  unto  them  that  are  with  child,  and  to  them 
that  give  suck  in  those  days,  for  there  shall  be  great  distress 
in  the  land  and  wrath  upon  this  people.  And  Jerusalem  shall 
be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles,  until  the  times  of  the 
Gentiles  be  fulfilled.  And  there  shall  be  signs  in  the  sun,  etc. 
— and  tJien  shall  they  see  the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  a  cloud 
with  power  and  great  glory."  ^ 

We  are  persuaded  that  it  i_s  simply  impossible  for  an  un- 
prejudiced and  honest  inquirer,  who  reads  the  New  Testament 
with  the  view  of  finding  out  the  truth,  and  not  for  the  sake  of 
maintaining  a  foregone  conclusion,  to  avoid  the  force  of  all 
these  "whens''  and  "  thens,'  or  to  escape  the  conviction  that 
Jesus  was  giving  directions  for  an  immediate  and  not  for  a 
far  distant  emergency.  Our  Lord,  moreover,  confirmed  these 
statements  in  a  manner  which  leaves  no  room  for  doubt.  He 
appealed  to  common  sense  from  the  course  of  nature  by  the 
parable  of  the  fig-tree,  and  wound  up  the  most  minute  and 
circumstantial  prophecy  in  the  New  Testament,  with  the 
clenching  words, — 

"Verily  I  say  unto  you,  this  generation  shall  not  pass  till  all 
these  things  he  fulfilledr  ^ 

"  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  this  generation  shall  not  pass 
till  all  these  things  be  done."  ^ 

"  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  this  generation  shall  not  pass  away 
till  all  be  fulfilled."  "^ 

"Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  my  zvords  shall  not 
pass  away."  ^ 

Taken  in  its  plain  and  obvious  sense,  this  discourse  asserts 

'  Luke  xxi.  7-27.  ^  Matt.  xxiv.  34.  ^  Mark  xiii.  30. 

^  Luke  xxi.  32.  *  Matt.  xxiv.  35  ;  Mark  xiii.  31  ;  Luke  xxi.  33. 
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positively,  not  only  that  the  temple  and  the  city  should  be  de- 
stroyed within  a  few  years,  but  that  the  existing  order  of  the 
world  should  be  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  final  judgment 
of  all  mankind  be  completed  within  the  lifetime  of  the  then 
present  generation.  The  inconsistency  of  this  prophetic 
announcement  (of  which  a  part  only  was  fulfilled  within  the 
required  limits)  with  the  subsequent  history  of  the  world,  pre- 
sents the  gravest  difficulty.  Efforts  have  accordingly  been 
made  to  prove  that  in  different  parts  of  the  same  discourse, 
Jesus  referred  both  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the 
final  judgment  of  all  mankind.  This  theory  which  is  received 
by  all  orthodox  persons,  stands  or  falls  with  the  presence  or 
absence  of  definite  notes  of  time  assigning  the  several  parts 
of  the  discourse  to  the  two  different  events  of  which  it  treats. 

These  marks  of  time  are  not  to  be  found  ;  and  the  com- 
mentators move  at  random,  parcelling  out  the  various  portions 
of  the  discourse  to  one  or  other  event  much  at  their  own 
convenience.  The  first  attempt  to  assign  all  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  until  we  reach  Matt.  xxv.  31,  is  utterly 
untenable,  and  indeed  absurd.  No  words  can  be  plainer  than 
those  of  Matt.  xxiv.  29,  30,  31.  If  they  do  not  denote  the 
visible  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  heaven  to  exercise 
judgment  over  all  the  tribes  of  earth,  no  words  whatever 
suffice  to  enunciate  this  doctrine.  Nothing  but  the  extreme 
stress  of  the  difficulty,  extreme  reluctance  to  admit  the 
ignominious  failure  of  prophecy,  could  ever  drive  a  sensible 
man  to  pretend  that  these  three  verses  mean  nothing  but  the 
overthrow  of  one  city — the  dissolution  of  one  nation. 

This  attempt  having  failed,  the  next  effort  is  to  throw  back 
the  point  of  transition,  and  it  has  thus  been  maintained  that 
the  destruction  of  the  city  and  temple  is  spoken  of  only  to 
the  end  of  the  28th  verse  of  chapter  xxiv.,  the  remainder 
referring  altogether  to  the  yet  future  judgment  at  the  end  of 
the  world.  The  answer  is  that  even  in  the  first  Gospel  the 
final  consummation  is  announced  as  coming  "  immediately 
after  "  the  former  tribulation  (€v6ea}<;  8e  fxera  ri]v  OXlyfriu  tmv 
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Tjfiepoiv  GKeLvwv)  ;  and  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  it  is  stated  that 
the  word  translated  immediately  implied  not  chronological 
sequence,  but  the  abrupt  or  unexpected  occurrence  of  an 
event  indefinitely  distant.  Thus  Matthew  is  taken  to  mean, 
"  When  the  tribulation  of  the  days  in  which  Jerusalem  shall 
be  destroyed  shall  have  passed  away,  then,  after  some  indefi- 
nite interval  which  may  amount  to  myriads  of  years,  all  of  a 
sudden  the  great  consummation  will  fall  like  a  thunderbolt 
upon  mankind/'  To  this  the  reply  is  (i)  that  the  interpreta- 
tion is  ungrammatical,  and  that  if  this  be  the  meaning  of  the 
words  translated  immediately  (eu^ew?  he),  any  words  may  be 
made  to  mean  anything  ;  (2)  That  the  parallel  passage  in 
Mark  (xiii,  24)  states  distinctly  that  the  signs  of  the  final 
consummation  shall  be  seen  in  the  very  days  which  follow 
the  former  tribulation  {oKTC  iv  eKelvai'^  tol'^  rifiepaa  /xera  ttjv 
OXiyjnv  eKeivrjv)  ;  and  (3)  that  Jesus  himself  is  described  as 
saying  that  everything  should  be  accomplished  within  the 
limits  of  the  existing  generation. 

Driven  to  bay,  yet  not  altogether  despairing,  such  writers 
have  sought  to  show  that  the  word  generation  (yevea)  does  not 
mean  that  which  is  popularly  denoted  by  it,  but  either  a 
"  nation,"  or  a  "  dispensation."  Souie  try  to  interpret  it  of  the 
Jewish  nation.  The  answer  is  that  Jesus,  speaking  to  those 
who  had  asked  Him  for  the  signs  which  should  precede  the 
destruction  of  the  city  and  the  second  coming  of  Messiah, 
tells  them  (after  speaking  of  the  darkening  of  the  sun  and 
moon  and  the  sending  forth  of  the  angels,  29-31),  "  Likewise 
ye,  when  ye  see  all  these  things,  know  that  it  is  near,  even  at 
the  doors  (33)  "  ;  and  then  follows  the  solemn  assurance  that 
that  generation  should  not  pass  away  till  all  be  fulfilled. 
.  .  .  It  follows  that  in  these  discourses  Jesus  is  described 
as  placing  in  the  closest  connection  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  and  the  end  of  the  world  ;  and  that 
this  connection  has  been  falsified  by  subsequent  history." 
(The  English  Life  of  Jesus,  pp.  255,  256.) 

2.  The  passages  which  precede  the  accounts  of  the  Trans- 
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positively,  not  only  that  the  temple  and  the  city  should  be  de- 
stroyed within  a  few  years,  but  that  the  existing  order  of  the 
world  should  be  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  final  judgment 
of  all  mankind  be  completed  within  the  lifetime  of  the  then 
present  generation.  The  inconsistency  of  this  prophetic 
announcement  (of  which  a  part  only  was  fulfilled  within  the 
required  limits)  with  the  subsequent  history  of  the  world,  pre- 
sents the  gravest  difficulty.  Efforts  have  accordingly  been 
made  to  prove  that  in  different  parts  of  the  same  discourse, 
Jesus  referred  both  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the 
final  judgment  of  all  mankind.  This  theory  which  is  received 
by  all  orthodox  persons,  stands  or  falls  with  the  presence  or 
absence  of  definite  notes  of  time  assigning  the  several  parts 
of  the  discourse  to  the  two  different  events  of  which  it  treats. 

These  marks  of  time  are  not  to  be  found  ;  and  the  com- 
mentators move  at  random,  parcelling  out  the  various  portions 
of  the  discourse  to  one  or  other  event  much  at  their  own 
convenience.  The  first  attempt  to  assign  all  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  until  we  reach  Matt.  xxv.  31,  is  utterly 
untenable,  and  indeed  absurd.  No  words  can  be  plainer  than 
those  of  Matt.  xxiv.  29,  30,  31.  If  they  do  not  denote  the 
visible  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  heaven  to  exercise 
judgment  over  all  the  tribes  of  earth,  no  words  whatever 
suffice  to  enunciate  this  doctrine.  Nothing  but  the  extreme 
stress  of  the  difficulty,  extreme  reluctance  to  admit  the 
ignominious  failure  of  prophecy,  could  ever  drive  a  sensible 
man  to  pretend  that  these  three  verses  mean  nothing  but  the 
overthrow  of  one  city — the  dissolution  of  one  nation. 

This  attempt  having  failed,  the  next  effort  is  to  throw  back 
the  point  of  transition,  and  it  has  thus  been  maintained  that 
the  destruction  of  the  city  and  temple  is  spoken  of  only  to 
the  end  of  the  28th  verse  of  chapter  xxiv.,  the  remainder 
referring  altogether  to  the  yet  future  judgment  at  the  end  of 
the  world.  The  answer  is  that  even  in  the  first  Gospel  the 
final  consummation  is  announced  as  coming  "  immediately 
after  "  the  former  tribulation  {evdeoj<i  he  fiera  tijv  OXi-yjriv  rwv 
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7]ixepMV  eKelvcov)  ;  and  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  it  is  stated  that 
the  word  translated  immediately  implied    not  chronological 
sequence,  but  the  abrupt  or   unexpected   occurrence   of  an 
event  indefinitely  distant.     Thus  Matthew  is  taken  to  mean, 
"  When  the  tribulation  of  the  days  in  which  Jerusalem  shall 
be  destroyed  shall  have  passed  away,  then,  after  some  indefi- 
nite interval  which  may  amount  to  myriads  of  years,  all  of  a 
sudden  the  great  consummation  will  fall  like  a  thunderbolt 
upon  mankind."     To  this  the  reply  is  (i)  that  the  interpreta- 
tion is  ungrammatical,  and  that  if  this  be  the  meaning  of  the 
words  translated   immediately  {evOew^  U),  any  words  may  be 
made  to  mean  anything  ;  (2)  That  the  parallel  passage  in 
Mark  (xiii.  24)   states  distinctly  that  the  signs  of  the  final 
consummation  shall  be  seen  in  the  very  days  which  follow 
the  former  tribulation  (aXV  ev  e'/cetVat?  rat?  ij/xipat^  fiera  t)> 
exlfiv  iK€ivvv)  ;    and  (3)  that  Jesus  himself  is  described  as 
saying   that  everything  should  be  accomplished  within  the 
limits  of  the  existing  generation. 

Driven  to  bay,  yet  not  altogether  despairing,  such  writers 
have  sought  to  show  that  the  word  generation  {r^evea)  does  not 
mean  that  which  is  popularly  denoted  by  it,  but  either   a 
"  nation,"  or  a  "  dispensation."     Some  try  to  interpret  it  of  the 
Jewish  nation.      The  answer  is  that  Jesus,  speaking  to  those 
who  had  asked  Him  for  the  signs  which  should  precede  the 
destruction  of  the  city  and  the  second  coming  of  Messiah, 
tells  them  (after  speaking  of  the   darkening  of  the  sun  and 
moon  and  the  sending  forth  of  the  angels,  29-31),  "  Likewise 
ye,  when  ye  see  all  these  things,  know  that  it  is  near,  even  at 
the  doors  (33)  "  ;  and  then  follows  the  solemn  assurance  that 
that   generation   should  not   pass   away  till   all  be  fulfilled. 
...     It  follows  that  in  these  discourses  Jesus  is  described 
as  placing  in  the  closest  connection  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  the 
destruction  of  the  temple,  and  the  end  of  the  world  ;  and  that 
this    connection   has    been    falsified  by  subsequent  history." 
(The  English  Life  of  Jesus,  pp.  255,  256.) 

2.  The  passages  which  precede  the  accounts  of  the  Trans- 
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figuration  afford  additional  proof  of  the  limits  within  which 
the  Advent  was  expected  to  take  place. 

"  For  the  Son  of  Man  shall  {sooji)  come  in  the  glory  of  his 
Father  with  his  angels,  and  then  he  shall  reward  every  man 
according  to  his  works  :  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  there  be  some 
standing  here  luhich  shall  not  taste  of  death  till  they  see  the 
Son  of  Man  coming  in  his  kingdom."  ^ 

"  Whosoever,  therefore,  shall  be  ashamed  of  me  and  of  my 
words  in  this  adulterous  and  sinful  generation,  of  him  also 
shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  ashamed,  when  he  cometh  in  the 
glory  of  his  Father  with  the  holy  angels  ;  and  he  said  unto 
them,  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  that  there  be  some  of  them  that 
stand  here  which  shall  not  taste  of  death  till  they  have  seen 
the  kingdom  of  God  come  with  power."  - 

"  Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed  of  me  and  of  my  words,  of 
him  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  ashamed,  when  he  shall  come  in 
his  own  glory,  and  in  his  Father's,  and  of  the  holy  angels  : 
but  I  tell  you  of  a  truth  there  be  some  standing  here  which 
shall  not  taste  of  death  till  they  sec  the  kingdom  of  God."  ^ 

That  these  texts  do  not  relate  to  the  circumstances  which 
took  place  at  the  Transfiguration,  although  that  remarkable 
event  may  have  been  an  anticipation  of  "  the  power  and 
coming  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  ^  or,  perhaps,  as  Strauss 
has  supposed,  an  effort  to  make  good  the  disappointed  expec- 
tation of  the  actual  coming,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
mention  is  made  of  a  coming  with  the  holy  angels  to  reward 
every  man  according  to  his  zvorks,  which  certainly  was  not  the 
case  at  the  Transfiguration  ;  neither  is  it  probable  that  the 
solemn  asseveration,  "  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  there  be  some 
standing  here  which  shall  not  taste  of  death  till  they  see  the 
Son  of  Man  coming  in  his  kingdom,"  could  have  been  em- 
ployed in  reference  to  an  event  which  occurred  some  six  or 
eight  days  afterwards. 

3.  The  next  proof  which   we  adduce  as  assigning  a  pre- 

'  Matt.  xvi.  27,  28.  2iv[ark  viii.  38  ;  ix.  i. 

'  Luke  ix.  26,  27.  *  2  Pet.  i.  16. 
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scribed  limit  for  the  Second  Advent  is  found  in  the  answer 
given  by  Jesus  to  the  high  priest  immediately  before  his 
execution,  and  this  comes  to  us  with  the  greater  force  because 
of  the  solemnity  of  the  inquiry  as  well  as  the  critical  situation 
in  which  Jesus  was  placed.  The  question,  as  given  by  the 
three  Evangelists,  is  as  follows  : — 

"  I  adjure  thee  by  the  living  God,  that  thou  tell  us  whether 
thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  ? "  ^ 

"  Again  the  high  priest  asked  him,  and  said  unto  him,  Art 
thou  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Blessed  ?  "  - 

"  Art  thou  the  Christ,  tell  us  ? "  ^ 

What  reply  did  our  Lord  make  to  these  interrogations, 
dictated,  perhaps,  not  by  a  spirit  of  captious  inquiry,  but  by  a 
feeling  of  deep  and  reverential  piety  ? 

"Jesus  saith  unto  him,  Thou  hast  said  ;  nevertheless,  I  say 
unto  you,  hereafter^  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting 
on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven."  ^ 

"  And  Jesus  said,  I  am  ;  and  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  Man 
sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven."  ^ 

"  Hereafter  ^  shall  the  Son  of  Man  sit  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  power  of  God."  ^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  answer  to  the  most  weighty  and 
solemn  question  which  the  Jewish  nation,  in  the  person  of 
their  high  priest,  ever  put  to  Jesus,  he  gave  out  as  a  proof  ot 
his  Messiahship  XhsX  from  jiLst  now  (an  expression  never  used 
except  of  events  shortly  to  take  place),  or,  from  the  now 
(words  found  in  five  other  places  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
invariably  employed  of  things  immediately  about  to  happen), 

'  Matt.  xxvi.  63.  2  Mark  xiv.  61.  ^  Luke  xxii.  67. 

^  OK  iipri—frojn  just  now.  Cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  29,  64  ;  John  i.  5 1  ;  John 
xiii.  19  ;  John  xiv.  7. 

*  Matt.  xxvi.  64.  ^  Mark  xiv.  62. 

"uTTo  Tov  vvv^rom  the  now.  Cf.  Acts  xviii.  6;  Luke  xii.  52  ;  Luke 
v.  TO ;  Luke  i.  48  ;  2  Cor.  v.  16. 

^  Luke  xxii.  69. 
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they  whom  he  addressed  should  "  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting 
on  the  right  hand  of  power,  and  coming  in  the  clouds  of 
heaven." 

4.  Another  passage  determining  the  period  of  the  Advent 
is  found  in  Matt.  x.  23  :  "  But  when  they  persecute  you  in 
this  city,  flee  ye  to  another,  for  verily  I  say  unto  you,  ye 
shall  not  have  exhausted  ^  the  cities  of  Israel,  ////  the  Sou  of 
]\Ian  be  come"  Should  it  be  said  that  missionaries  generally 
are  denoted  in  this  charge,  and  not  the  disciples  in  particular; 
how  is  the  statement  of  Matt.  xi.  i  to  be  got  over,  "  When 
Jesus  had  made  an  end  of  commanding  his  twelve  disciples"  ? 
Should  it  be  thought  that  the  cities  of  Israel  are  not  yet 
gone  over,  we  answer  that  not  only  have  the  cities  of  Israel 
ceased  to  exist,  but  that  the  cities  of  Israel  then  existing  are 
the  cities  meant,  for  it  is  said,  "  Go  not  into  the  way  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not  ; 
but  go  rather  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel."  It  is 
conceived  that  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  logic  to  controvert,  or 
of  sophistry  to  evade,  this  decided  testimony  to  the  precise 
period  of  the  Advent.  Indeed  we  cannot  conceive  of  any 
reply  being  made  to  it,  unless  it  should  be  thought  that  by 
the  expression  "  ////  the  Son  of  man  be  come,"  is  meant  only 
until  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  :  an  interpretation  which 
would  be  indignantly  rejected  if  applied  to  the  duration  of 
that  sacramental  act  whereby  the  Lord's  death  was  to  be 
announced  "  ////  he  come."  - 

We  are  disposed  to  think  the  passages  now  adduced,  ex- 
amined in  their  natural  and  non-controversial  sense,  conclu- 
sive with  regard  to  the  limits  within  which  the  Advent  was 
expected  to  take  place.  If  we  could  admit,  which  no  honest 
critic  could  possibly  do,  that  the  phrase  "this  generation" 
means  in  this  solitary  instance  the  present  state  of  the  Jewish 
people,  how  is  the  statement  to  be  got  over  that  the  Son  of 
Man  would  come  "  immediately  after  the  tribulation  of  those 
days".^  If,  in  defiance  of  the  natural  sense  of  words,  we 
'  rfXf'irirf.  -  I  Cor.  xi.  26. 
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could  allow  that  the  term  "  immediately  "  is  to  be  deprived  of 
its  obvious  meaning,  the  difficulty  meets  us  that  another 
evangelist,  by  declaring  that  Christ  would  come  "  in  those  days 
after  that  tribulatiotr  (the  days  and  tribulation  before  re- 
ferred to),  still  further  precludes  the  possibility  of  any  interval 
between  the  tribulation  and  the  Advent  itself  If  the  ex- 
pression "  those  days,"  so  often  repeated,  could  be  made  to 
refer  to  other  than  the  evil  days  about  to  come  upon  the 
Jewish  people,  still  the  force  of  the  declaration,  "  Ye  shall  not 
have  gone  over  the  cities  of  Israel  till  the  Son  of  Man  be  come" 
remains  untouched.  Besides,  no  man  with  a  reputation  for 
scholarship  will  be  anxious  to  explain  away  the  sense  of 
proximity  implied  in  the  terms,  "  From  just  noivl'  "  From  the 
now"  or  to  deny  that,  according  to  the  common  acceptation 
of  words,  the.  Advent  was  to  be  seen^  by  the  men  whom 
Jesus  addressed.  It  is  not,  however,  with  feelings  of  exulta- 
tion but  of  sorrow,  that  we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
anticipation  of  an  immediate  Advent  was  not  verified  by  the 
result.  That  and  succeeding  generations  passed  away  with- 
out witnessing  the  realisation  of  the  much-desired  event. 
Wrought  to  the  highest  pitch  of  expectation  by  the  assurances 

'  That  an  actual  objective  appearance  of  Christ  was  intended  may  be 
fathered  from  the  fact  that  the  Advent  is  uniformly  represented  in  the 
New  Testament  as  an  event  which  "  in  God's  time  he  shall  shew"  (i  Tim. 
vi.  15),  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  should  see,  which  should  sur- 
prise them  in  the  midst  of  their  usual  avocations,  and  on  account  of  which 
they  should  either  rejoice  or  mourn.  It  is  further  described  as  accom- 
panied by  events  perceptible  to  human  sense,  as  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead  from  their  earthly  graves,  the  rapture  of  the  living  to  meet  the  Lord 
in  the  air  as  He  descends  in  clouds  to  this  world,  and  the  partial  destruc- 
tion of  the  material  universe.  Messiah  is  said  moreover  to  be  attended 
by  all  his  saints,  and  to  come  with  all  the  holy  angels  with  Him.  He  is 
also  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory,  to  summon  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  before  Him  to  judgment,  and  to  consign  some  to  everlasting  life  and 
some  to  everlasting  fire  (Matt.  xxv.  31-46)— a  description  of  which  it  has 
been  said  that  it  "  resists  every  attempt  to  give  it  a  merely  symbolical 
meaning,  and  as  the  Church  always  understood  it  in  the  literal  meaning 
of  the  w°ords,  so  it  was  also  certainly  meant  by  Jesus  if  it  was  really  given 
by  Him." 
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of  their  Master's  speedy  return,  the  Christians  of  that  age 
looked  upwards  till  their  eyes  were  weary,  yet  saw  no  Messiah 
coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven.  The  recorded  prophecy  was 
true  only  in  part,  and  failed  at  the  crisis  to  which  the  fore- 
going signs  had  served  to  direct  attention.  It  is  plain  then 
that  we  must  make  our  choice  between  two  alternatives,  each 
equally  distressing  and  subversive  of  traditional  views,  and 
must  allow  that  either  our  Lord  himself  was  in  error,  or  that 
the  latter-day  anticipations  recorded  in  the  Gospels  did  not 
proceed  from  Him.  It  will  be  the  task  of  the  Church  of  the 
future  to  grapple  with  this  momentous  question,  and  to  recon- 
cile, if  it  may  be  done,  the  conflicting  theories  evoked  by  a 
comparison  of  the  teaching  of  Scripture  on  this  subject  with 
received  opinions ;  a  task  that  will  try  her  powers  to  the  ut- 
most, and  in  the  execution  of  which  former  weapons  of  defence 
will  be  thrown  aside  like  the  bows  and  arrows  of  our  fore- 
fathers, which  had  become  useless.  Whatever  apathy  may 
now  prevail  on  the  subject,  the  time  must  come  when  the 
question  mooted  in  these  pages  can  no  longer  be  passed  over 
in  contemptuous  silence,  nor  evaded  by  the  sophisms  which 
have  hitherto  been  used  to  defend  it ;  when  religious  science 
shall  no  longer  be  suffered  to  claim  exemption  from  the  ordeal 
applied  to  other  sciences,  and  when  that  which  is  adventitious 
and  untenable  in  the  Christianity  of  the  past  will  give  place 
to  that  which  is  intrinsic  and  abiding  in  the  Christianity  of 
the  future. 

II.   Texts  in  zvhich  the  speediness  of  the  Coming  is  either  di- 
rectly asserted  or  indireetly  implied. 

The  most  prominent  of  these  we  lay  before  our  readers 
without  comment,  leaving  the  letter  of  Scripture  to  be  its  own, 
and  its  best,  interpreter. 

"  Now  is  our  salvation  nearer  {i<y<yvTepov)  than  when  we 
believed.      The    night    is    far    spent,    the    day    is    at   hand 

'  Rom.  xiii.  i  i,  12. 
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"  The  time  is  short  (6  Kaipo<i  avveaTa\iJi6vo<;  rb  Xolttov 
ecTTiv).    '■ 

"  The  Lord  is  a^  Jiand  (€j<yv<;)."  ^ 

"  So  much  the  more  as  ye  see  the  day  approacJiing 
{i'yyL^ovcrav)"  ^ 

"  For  yet  a  little  zvhile  {fiiKpov  oaov  oaov — brevis-simum 
adhiic  icmporis  spatium),  and  he  that  shall  come  will  come, 
and  will  not  tarry."  * 

"  The  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh  (r|77t/ce)."  ^ 

"  The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand  {rj'yyiKe)."  ^ 

"A  little  while  not  seeing  him  (apxt  yu.^  opwvre^)." ' 

"  Behold,  I  come  quickly  (jax^)-'  ^ 

"  The  time  is  at  hand  (eyyv^;)."  ^ 

"  Surely  I  come  qnickly  {Ta')(y).  Amen.  Even  so,  come, 
Lord  Jesus."  i" 

I.  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  do  not  appear  to 
have  entertained  the  idea  that  the  Advent  would  be  delayed 
beyond  the  limits  assigned  by  their  Master.  The  solemn 
declaration  of  Jesus  recorded  in  the  synoptics,  that  He  would 
return  within  the  lifetime  of  the  then  existing  generation,  had 
sunk  deeply  into  their  hearts,  and  the  expectation  of  this 
event  ever  rose  up  prominently  before  them  like  some  huge 
mountain  set  in  the  midst  of  a  plain,  visible  from  all  points 
and  at  all  times.  Hence  the  absorbing  idea,  either  expressed 
or  implied,  which  runs,  like  a  thread,  through  the  literature 
of  the  New  Testament,  and  which  is  incorporated  into  every 
form  and  phase  of  Christian  doctrine.  Hence  the  Advent  is 
the  starting-point  from  which  spring  all  motives  to  obedience, 
zeal,  and  holiness  ;  in  which  centre  all  hopes  of  salvation  and 
blessedness ;  and  without  which  the  religion  of  Jesus  would 
indeed  have  been  an  admirable  system  of  ethics,  but  could 
hardly  have  deserved  the  name  of  Christianity.     The  apostles 

'    I  Cor.  vii.  29.  -  Phil. -iv.  5.  ^  Heb.  x.  25. 

■*  Heb.  X.  37.  ^  James  v.  8.  •"'  i  Pet.  iv.  7. 

'  I  Pet.  i.  8.  ^  Rev.  xxii.  7,  12.  ^  Rev.  xxii.  10. 

'"  Rev.  xxii.  20. 
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may  be  said  to  have  been  men  not  of  one  book  but  of  one 
thought.  Would  they  urge  upon  their  countrymen  the 
necessity  of  immediate  repentance,  they  exhorted  them  to 
"save  themselves  from  this  untoward  generation^  ^  Would 
they  stimulate  watchfulness,  they  pleaded,  "  But  ye,  brethren, 
are  not  in  darkness  that  tJiat  day  should  overtake  you  as  a 
thief."  -  Would  they  deter  from  apostacy,  they  spoke  of 
"  fiery  indignation  which  shall  {soon)  devour  the  adversaries."^ 
Would  they  exhibit  the  doom  of  the  false  teachers  of  those 
last  days,  they  represented  their  "judgment  as  now  of  a  long 
time  lingering  not,  and  their  damnation  slumbering  not''  * 
Would  they  quicken  ministerial  fidelity  ;  they  gave  a  charge 
"before  God  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  shall  {soo?i) 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  at  his  appearing  and  his  king- 
dom." ^  Would  they  constrain  affection,  they  employed  the 
threat,  "  If  any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him 
be  Anathema  Maran-atha."  ^  Would  they  inculcate  obedi- 
ence to  apostolic  precepts,  they  besought  "  by  the  coming  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ^  ^  Would  they  terrify  the  ungodly 
and  the  unbelieving,  they  drew  the  picture  of  "  the  Lord 
Jesus  revealed  from  heaven  with  his  mighty  angels,  in  flaming 
fire,  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God  and  that 
obey  not  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  ^  Would 
they  sum  up  the  substance  of  Christian  doctrine  in  a  single 
phrase,  they  taught  that  "  denying  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  we  should  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  in  this 
present  world,  looking  for  that  blessed  hope  and  manifestation 
of  the  glory  of  the  great  God,  and  our  Saviotir  Jesiis  Christ"  ^ 
2.  Moreover  many  of  the  precepts  of  the  New  Testament 
appear  morally  defective,  except  on  the  supposition  that  they 
were  delivered  in  the  anticipation  of  the  immediate  dissolution 
of  the  material  world.  The  improvident  command,  "Take 
therefore    no    thought    (no    over-anxious   care,   yukpujuva)   for 

'  Acts  ii.  40.  -  I  Thess.  v.  4.  ^  Hcb.  x.  27. 

^  2  Pet.  ii.  3.  ^2  Tim.  iv.  i.  '"'  i  Cor.  xvi.  22. 

7  2  Thess.  ii.  i.  *  2  Thess.  i.  7,  8.  **  Titus  ii.  12,  13. 
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the   morrow,    for   the   morrow   shall    take    thought    for   the 
things    of  itself,"    can   only   be  justified    by   the   more  im- 
portant consideration  of  "seeking  first  the  kingdom  of  God 
and   his   righteousness."     The  apparently  harsh  prohibition 
to  the  son  who  wished  first  to  bury  his  father,  "  Suffer  the 
dead   to   bury   their   dead,"    can    only   be    excused    by   the 
urgent  necessity  of  preaching  the  advent  of  the  impending 
kingdom.     The   charge   of  the  Apostle  to   the   Philippians, 
"  Be  careful  for  nothing,"   is  only  intelligible  when  read  in 
the  light  of  the  preceding  clause,  "  The  Lord   is  at  hand." 
The  vindication  of  celibacy  on  account  of  "  the  present  dis- 
tress,"   as   well   as   the   disregard    of    domestic    and    social 
obligations,!  can  only  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the 
superior  influence  of  the  all-absorbing   expectation  :    "  The 
fashion  (putzvard  form)  of  this  world  passeth  away."     The 
indifference   to   change   of  social  condition   implied    in   the 
words,  "Art  thou  a  slave?  care  not  for  it.     Mayest  thou  be 
free  ?  use  it  rather."  -     "Art  thou  bound  to  a  wife?  seek  not 
release.     Art  thou  loosed  from  a  wife  ?  seek  not  a  wife  : "  ^ 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  no  time  was  supposed 
to  be  left  for  the  alteration  of  outward  circumstances.     The 
omission  of  all  allusion  to  the  shortness  of  life  as  a  prevailing 
motive  to  duty  and  obedience  which  characterises  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament,   can  be  best  accounted  for  on   the 
supposition  that  the  coming  of  the  Lord  should  precede  that 
natural  consummation.     Under  the  overpowering  conviction 
of  the  nearness  of  the  impending  Advent,  the  disciples  are 
further  exhorted  by  their  Master  to  indiscriminate  charity 
and  to  unconcern  respecting  their  worldly  possessions.     They 
are  bid  to  give  to  every  one  that  asked  an  alms,  and  not  to 
lay  up  property  for  future  necessities.     The  salvation  of  those 
who   having   great   possessions   failed   to   comply   with   this 
demand  is  despaired  of,  and  the  rich,  simply  because  they  are 
rich,  are  pronounced  disqualified  for  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Indeed  of  what  use  could  riches  be  to  those  who  were  taught 
1  I  Cor.  vii.  26-31.  '  I  Cor.  vii.  21.  ^  i  Cor.  vii.  21. 
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to  expect  every  moment  the  dissolution  of  earthly  things  and 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  ?  To 
such  the  world  had  no  future,  but  was  already  passing  away. 
Unprovided  with  the  common  necessaries  of  life/  required  to 
abandon  all  worldly  schemes  of  advancement,  and  to  forsake, 
nay  even  to  hate,  those  whose  claims  upon  their  services  were 
most  natural  and  pressing,^  occupied,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives, 
and  to  the  neglect  of  all  other  duties,  with  the  office  of 
preaching  the  good  news  of  the  approaching  kingdom  to  the 
very  time  of  the  Advent  itself,'^  the  first  emissaries  of  Christi- 
anity lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  thought  and  feeling  within 
which  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  penetrate.  As  the  motives  which 
directed  their  conduct  were  above  the  level  of  human  experi- 
ence, so  their  actions  are  not  to  be  judged  by  the  rules  applied 
to  those  of  ordinary  men.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  they  were 
the  willing  subjects  of  an  enthusiasm  which  perhaps  has  never 
been  equalled,  and  which  then  seemed  to  have  reasonable 
grounds  for  its  exercise ;  the  necessity  of  announcing  to  man- 
kind without  delay  the  important  message  with  which  they 
had  been  entrusted  being,  in  their  estimation,  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  the  neglect  of  other,  and  even  of  the  most  sacred, 
obligations. 

To  this  it  may  be  added  that  many  of  these  precepts, 
framed  as  they  were  in  anticipation  of  an  immediate  disso- 
lution of  all  things,  are  impracticable,  and  unsuited  to  the 
actual  condition  of  society.  It  is  simply  a  truism  to  say  that 
Christians  of  the  present  day  could  not,  even  if  they  were  so 
disposed,  obey  some  of  the  plainest  commands  of  the  Gospel. 
Not  to  speak  of  counsels  of  perfection  as  they  are  called  {e.g., 
Matt.  V.  48),  which  are  far  removed  out  of  human  imitation, 
where  is  the  man  wrongfully  dispossessed  of  his  coat,  willing 
to  give  up  his  cloak  also  ;  or  forced  against  his  will  to  go  a 
mile,  ready  to  go  twice  that  distance  with  his  harsh  compcller  ; 
or  again,  smitten  on  the  one  check,  presenting  the  other 
to  the  striker ;  or  defrauded  of  his  property,  refusing  to 
'  Matt.  X.  9,  16.  -  Luke  xiv.  26.  ^  Ibid.  x.  23. 
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appeal  to  the  law  for  its  recovery  ?  However  suited  these 
commands  may  have  been  to  a  particular  age  and  an  exalted 
condition  of  thought,  they  are  foreign  to  modern  notions,  and 
practically  obsolete.^  And  not  only  are  some  of  the  precepts 
of  Christianity  relegated  by  their  unique  character  to  apostolic 
times,  but  no  adequate  provision  is  made  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment for  the  future  guidance  and  direction  of  mankind.  The 
progress  of  the  human  race  in  knowledge  and  civilization  is  a 
subject  which  does  not  come  within  its  cognizance  ;  the  great 
question  of  education  as  a  means  of  mental  and  moral  im- 
provement is  totally  ignored ;  no  encouragement  is  held  out  to 
art  and  science  ;  no  legal  or  sanitary  reforms  are  advocated  ; 
no  appliances  recommended  for  the  better  cultivation  of  the 
earth,  or  for  the  welfare  of  its  inhabitants — but  in  the  place 
of  all  these,  men  are  commanded  to  "  seek  first  the  kingdom  of 
Goel  and  its  rii^Jiteoiisnessr  These  omissions  are  not  so  much 
the  fault  as  the  natural  product  of  Christian  teaching.     If  the 

'  The  impracticable  nature  of  many  of  the  Christian  precepts  has  been 
ably  stated  by  a  Jewish  writer.  Speaking  of  a  perfect  Christian,  he  says, 
"  As  a  faithful  disciple  of  Jesus  he  would,  were  he  born  to  riches,  give 
them  all  to  the  poor,  reduce  himself  to  beggary,  deprive  himself  of  all  the 
influence  and  advantages  which  wealth  bestows,  would  promote  pauperism, 
and  assist  in  bringing  on  mankind  all  those  evils  which  social  economy 
so  clearly  proves  to  be  the  consequence  of  mendicancy.  Were  he  a 
magistrate,  or  judge  on  the  bench,  he  would,  instead  of  pronouncing 
sentence  on  the  culprit,  declare,  '  Let  him  that  is  guiltless  cast  the  first 
stone,'  and  permit  the  offender  to  escape  with  a  paternal  admonition  to 
sin  no  more.  Were  he  a  prime  minister,  he  would  tamely  submit  to  an 
insult  from  a  foreign  power  rather  than  vindicate  the  honour  of  his  country 
by  severe  measures,  since  a  perfect  Christian  is  not  allowed  to  resent 
harsh  terms,  and  is  only  to  employ  gentle  words.  Were  he  a  general,  he 
would  throw  away  the  sword  before  the  battle,  as  the  effusion  of  blood 
does  not  becoine  a  soldier  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Were  he  a  wayfarer, 
he  would  have  to  present  his  inner  garment  to  the  robbers  just  stripping 
him  of  the  outer  one.  Were  he  assailed  he  would  have  humbly  to  ask  the 
ruffian  for  an  additional  blow  on  the  cheek  spared  the  infliction.  Is  it 
necessary  to  dilate  upon  the  state  of  a  society  consisting  of  such  perfect 
Christians  ?  The  Italian  proverb,  that  he  that  makes  himself  a  lamb  will 
be  devoured  by  the  wolf,  would  soon  be  exemplified"  ("  Christianity  and 
Judaism,"  by  Dr.  Benisch,  p.  14}. 
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writers  believed  that  within  the  space  of  that  generation  every- 
thing was  to  be  revolutionized  by  the  descent  of  Christ  from 
heav^en  with  his  holy  angels,  it  would  have  been  superfluous 
to  prescribe  a  permanent  code  of  morals  for  a  world  already- 
beginning  to  pass  away.  "  Seeing  that  this  visible  earth  was 
speedily  to  be  burnt  up,  no  wise  man  would  busy  himself  to 
improve  its  surface.  Better  irrigation,  or  cultivation,  better 
roads,  better  laws  of  land,  better  condition  for  the  poor,  better 
government,  equally  with  improved  astronomy,  or  other 
science,  were  matters  of  little  worth  to  one  who  expected  a 
Divine  Governor  and  Avenger  shortly  to  appear  in  the  clouds 
of  heaven  "  (Professor  F.  Newman). 

III.    Texts  ivhich  represent  the  ejid  of  the  world  as  winiinent 
in  the  Apostolic  age. 

According  to  Jewish  notions,  time  was  divided  into  two 
portions,^  the  age  which  preceded  and  that  which  followed 
the  Advent  of  Messiah.^  The  end  of  the  world,  or  age,  is  not 
therefore,  as  has  been  conjectured,  the  consummation  of  the 
Jewish  economy,  but  a  literal  "end  of  all  things  "  introducing 
the  Messianic  reign.  We  adduce  some  passages  which  re- 
present this  "  end  of  the  world  "  as  imminent  in  the  Apostolic 
age. 

'  The  alav  6  vvv  and  the    alav  6  /xf'XXcoj/. 

-  That  the  Messianic  age  or  world  {soon)  to  come,  was  supposed 
to  abut  on  the  age  or  world  that  then  was,  may  be  inferred  from 
Hob.  vi.  5,  where  the  Hebrew  converts  arc  said  to  have  "  already  tasted 
the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  "  ;  and  that  a  literal  and  not  merely  a 
spiritual  reign  was  expected,  may  be  gathered  from  Heb.  ii.  5-10,  where 
the  (habitable)  world  to  come,  tj]v  olKovfievrjv  rrjv  fieWovaav,  is  not  put  in 
subjection  unto  angels  but  unto  Jesus  and  glorified  men.  With  similar 
recognition  of  its  proximity,  the  same  writer  describes  Christians  as 
already  come  "  unto  Mount  Zion  and  unto  the  city  of  the  living  God  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem,"  anticipating  possibly  the  glorious  visions  depicted 
in  the  Apocalypse.  So  (i  Cor.  iii.  22)  things  actually  present  eVeorcora, 
and  things  immediately  future  /xeAXoi/Tc,  arc  said  to  be  simultaneously  in 
the  possession  of  the  saints  ;  which  could  not  have  been  the  case  had  the 
present  and  the  future  age  been  separated  by  a  great  interval. 
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I.  Not  to  repeat  the  question  put  by  the  disciples  to  their 
Master  1  which  ehcited  the  reply  that  "  the  end  of  the  world  " 
should  take  place  before  that  generation  had  passed  away  ; 
nor  yet  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  in  the  parables  of  the  tares 
and  the  wheat,  and  of  the  net  -  cast  into  the  sea,  "  the  end 
of  the  world,"  or  age,  is  the  season  of  final  separation 
between  the  bad  and  the  good  at  the  advent  of  Messiah,  a 
period  already  sufficiently  defined — other  texts  assert  with 
greater  distinctness  "  the  end  of  the  world  "  to  be  imminent 
in  the  Apostolic  age.  Amongst  these  we  may  instance  : 
"  Now  all  these  things  happened  unto  them,  for  ensamples, 
and  they  are  written  for  our  admonition  upon  whom  tJie  ends 
of  the  worlds  are  come"  *  where  the  days  of  the  Apostles 
themselves  are  evidently  thought  to  conclude  the  age.  So 
it  is  affirmed  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,^  "  Now  once  in  the 
end  of  the  worlds^  hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by 
the  sacrifice  of  himself,"  where  the  death  of  Christ  is  said 
to  take  place  at  the  end  of  the  ages,  proving  incontestably 
that  the  consummation  was  then  supposed  to  be  very  near. 
So  St.  Peter  declares,^  "  The  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand,''^ 
this  tense  of  the  verb  always  implying  something  near  and 
impending.^  So  in  the  text  so  much  misrepresented  and 
misunderstood,  "  Lo,  I  am  with  you  all  the  days,  even  tmto 
the  end  of  the  age  "'^^  Jesus  promised  to  be  with  his  disciples 
in  a  miraculons^'^  way  unto  the  then  approaching  consum- 
mation, and  not,  as  has  been  ignorantly  asserted,  with  the 
ministers  of  the  Church  unto  the  so-called  end  of  the  world.^^ 
To  these  may  be  added  such  passages  as  "  He  that  endureth 

1  Matt.  xxiv.  3.  -  Ibid.  xiii.  47. 

^  I  Cor.  X.  II.  ■*  TO.  reXr]  tChv  alwvav  KarfjUTrj-Tev. 

*  Heb.  ix.  26.  *  eTTi  avvTeKda  tcov  aia)vu>v. 

''   I   Pet.  iv.  7.  ^  rjyyiKi. 

°  Cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  46.  ^°  ea)s  rr^s  a-vvrekelas  tov  alihvos. 

"  "  Rise  up,  therefore,  and  go  into  the  city  of  the  barbarians  and  preach 
in  it,  a)td  I  will  be  with  you  in  the  wonders  that  are  done  in  it  by  your 
hands." — Acta  Petri  et  Andrecz. 

'-  Cf,  ]\Iark  xvi.  20  ;  Heb.  ii.  3,  4. 

A  A 
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to  the  end  shall  be  saved  :"  ^  "Who  shall  confirm  you  unto 
the  end :  ""  "I  trust  ye  shall  acknowledge  even  to  the  end :  "  ^ 
"  If  we  hold  fast  the  confidence  and  the  rejoicing  of  the  hope 
firm  nnto  the  end:  "  *  "the  end  "  in  these  and  other  passages, 
not  being  the  end  of  the  material  world,  but  the  end  of  the 
age  to  be  followed  by  the  reign  of  Messiah. 

And  in  marked  contrast  to  modern  hierophants,  the  teach- 
ers of  the  apostolic  age  gave  practical  evidence  that  they 
believed  "  the  end  of  all  things "  to  be  "  near,  even  at  the 
doors."  Their  words,  at  any  rate,  were  not  belied  by  their 
actions,  and  do  not  suffer  in  comparison  with  anachronous 
fulminations  respecting  an  impending  conflagration  of  the 
material  universe  which  exert  no  perceptible  influence  upon 
the  transactions  of  business  or  the  pursuits  of  daily  life. 
Awakening  as  these  alarming  theories  may  have  been  to  the 
Church  of  that  primitive  period  when  it  was  thought  that 
even  the  term  of  natural  life  would  be  anticipated  by  the 
coming  of  the  Lord,  they  appear  now  to  have  lost  their 
power  over  strong  minds,  and  to  have  only  a  tendency  to 
cause  weak  and  silly  women  to  part  with  their  possessions 
and  goods,  and  to  become  hysterically  expectant  of  an 
imaginary  convulsion  of  all  things.  It  is  a  matter  of  obser- 
vation and  experience  that  the  Advent  is  no  longer  regarded 
with  the  "  earnest  expectation  "  manifested  by  the  Apostles. 
To  them  it  was  an  intense  reality  :  to  us,  it  is  practically,  an 
indifferent,  if  not  a  questionable  event.  To  them  it  was  a 
consideration  paramount  to  that  of  death  itself ;  to  us  (if  we 
may  give  credit  to  churchyard  epitaphs)  death  is  the  coming 
of  the  Lord,  an  idea  the  furthest  possible  from  that  of  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament.     The  prepossessions,''   more- 

'  Matt.  X.  22.  "  1  Cor.  i.  8. 

8  2  Cor.  i.  13.  ■•  Hcb.  iii.  6,  14. 

*  Not  to  speak  of  the  misleading  tendency  of  the  headings  of  chapters, 
we  may  call  attention  to  the  paragraphs  inserted  at  verse  36  of  Matt, 
xxiv.,  and  at  verse  32  of  Mark  xiii.,  implying  that  the  latter  portion  of 
these  chapters  is  occupied  with  a  different  subject  from  the  former,  and 
conveying  the  idea  that  Jesus  had  been  previously  speaking  of  the  de- 
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over,  in  favour  of  traditional  theories  which  crop  out  in  our 
EngHsh  version,  show  that  the  translators  were  under  the 
influence  of  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  that  a  difficulty  had 
been  experienced  with  regard  to  the  proximity  expressed 
in  the  Scriptures,  which  it  was  desirable,  if  possible,  to  over- 
come. It  is  true  that  the  coming  being  either  directly  or 
indirectly  alluded  to  in  almost  every  page  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, the  speediness  of  the  event  is  not  always  insisted 
upon,  just  as  Alison  does  not  upon  every  occasion  mention 
the  exact  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  or  Macaulay 
describe  the  geographical  position  of  England  with  every 
notice  of  this  country.  Hence  texts  are  to  be  found  which 
speak  of  the  Advent  without  further  qualification,  and  at 
last  to  avoid  a  needless  repetition,  it  simply  came  to  be  called 
"  that  day  "  ' — that  well-known  day  which  needed  no  further 

struction  of  Jerusalem,  but  that  at  the  part  thus  indicated  a  transition  is 
made  from  the  original  subject  to  that  of  the  end  of  this  present  world. 
We  may  notice  also  the  absence  in  the  English  version  of  the  force  of  the 
conjunction  8e  in  Matt.  xxiv.  29  ;  xxv.  31,  which  connects  the  signs  of  the 
Advent  with  the  preceding  subject,  and  makes  it  impossible  to  believe 
that  the  author  could  have  intended  to  place  an  interval  of  1800  years  or 
more  between  the  two  predictions.  We  may  add  to  this  the  separation  of 
Mark  ix.  i  from  its  legitimate  context  at  the  conclusion  of  chapter  viii., 
with  a  view  perhaps  of  applying  to  the  Transfiguration  a  passage  descrip- 
tive of  the  Second  Advent  of  Christ ;  and  the  omission  of  the  sense  of 
proximity  expressed  in  the  verb  /xeXXw,  so  constantly  employed  to  denote 
the  speediness  of  the  coming. 

>  The  New  Testament  insists  much  upon  the  developments  of  a  day 
approximately  future  when  Jesus  should  be  revealed  in  his  true  character 
of  Messiah.  Even  in  the  Sermon  upon  the  Mount,  a  discourse  supposed, 
but  erroneously,  to  be  devoid  of  Messianic  conceptions,  the  punishment 
of  the  wicked  as  well  as  the  reward  of  the  righteous,  is  deferred  to  a  great 

■  day  of  assize  in  which  Messiah  will  sit  upon  the  throne  of  judgment.  It 
is  of  the  condemnation  of  the  former  at  that  time  that  it  is  said,  '•  Many 
will  say  unto  me  zn  that  day,  "  Lord,  Lord,  etc."  (Matt.  vii.  22  ;  xxiv.  36  ; 
2  Tim.  i.  12,  18  ;  iv.  8).  It  is  of  the  blessedness  of  the  latter  at  the  same 
period  that  it  is  also  affirmed,  "  Rejoice  ye  itt  that  day,  and  leap  for  joy  : 
for  behold  your  reward  is  great  in  heaven  "  (Luke  vi.  23) — that  well-known 
day  which  needed  no  further  definition  as  the  Advent  itself  was  familiarly 
expressed  by  the  terms,  "  He  that  is  soon  about  to  come" — tov  fiiXXovros 
— (Rom.  V.  14),  "The  coming  one"— 6  epxofievos  {Heh.  x.  37),  without 
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definition.  Sufficient  indications  however  of  its  proximity 
are  interspersed  throughout  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  satisfy  honest  and  unprejudiced  inquiry,  and  to 
estabHsh  the  fact  that  the  Church  of  the  ApostoHc  period 
entertained  the  expectation  of  an  immediately  impending 
catastrophe. 

2.  The  promulgation,  moreover,  of  the  Gospel  within  an 
almost  incredibly  short  period  amongst  the  kingdoms  of 
the  then  known  world,  is  a  proof  not  only  that  an  urgent 
necessity  existed  for  its  rapid  proclamation  but  that  it  was 
attended  by  revelations  of  a  startling  character  :  and  it  is 
perhaps  as  much  to  the  alarm  created  by  its  extraordinary 
disclosures  as  to  the  enthusiasm  of  its  first  preachers,  that  the 
success  of  Christianity  during  the  first  century  ^  is  to  be 
attributed.  Mr.  Layard  relates  that  he  has  known  the  whole 
population  of  a  Mussulman  village  moved  to  fasting  and 
repentance  by  the  preaching  of  a  Dervish  foretelling  a  coming 
plague.  What  then  must  have  been  the  effect  of  such  an 
appalling  doctrine  as  that  of  an  immediate  consummation 
of  all  things  among  a  people  credulous  enough  to  believe 
that  it  was  actually  impending .''  It  might  be  more  easy 
to  imagine  than  to  describe  the  consternation  likely  to  be 
produced,  especially  in  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  age, 
by  an  unqualified  acceptance  of  the  words,  "  The  Lord  Jesus 
shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  wath  his  mighty  angels,  in 
flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God, 
and  that  obey  not  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
shall    be   punished    with    everlasting    destruction    from   the 

further  comment.  It  is  else\vhere  called  "  The  day  of  God  "  (2  Pet.  iii.  12)  : 
"  The  day  of  Christ "  (2  Thess.  ii.  2  ;  Phil.  i.  6,  10  ;  ii.  16)  :  "  The  day  of 
the  Lord"  (i  Thess.  v.  2  ;  i  Cor.  i.  8,  v.  5  ;  2  Cor.  i.  14  ;  2  Pet.  iii.  10)  : 
"  The  day  of  visitation"  (i  Pet.  ii.  12)  :  "  The  day  of  wrath  "  (Rom.  ii.  5  ; 
Rev.  vi.  17)  :  "  The  day  of  salvation  "  (2  Cor.  vi.  2)  :  "  The  day  of  redemp- 
tion "  (Ephes.  iv.  30)  :  "  The  day  of  judgment "  (Matt.  x.  15  ;  xi.  22-24  ; 
xii.  36  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  9  ;  iii.  7  ;  i  John  iv.  17  :  Acts  xvii.  31  ;  Rom.  ii.  16)  : 
"  The  great  day  "  (Jude  6)  :  "  The  evil  day  "  (Ephes.  vi.  13) :  "  The  day" 
(i  Cor.  iii.  13):  "The  day  approaching"  (Hcb.  x.  25):  "  The  day  at 
hand"  (Rom.  xiii.  12). 
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presence  of  the  Lord  and  from  the  glory  of  his  power, 
when  he  shall  come  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and  to  be 
admired  in  all  them  that  believe  (because  our  testimony 
among  you  was  believed)  in  that  day  "  ^ — announcing  not 
only  the  immediate  and  terrible  Advent  of  Messiah,  but 
holding  out  the  promise  of  exemption  from  these  calamities 
to  those  who  should  give  credence  to  the  Apostolic  message. 
It  is  probable  that  teaching  of  such  an  alarming  character 
would  be  attended,  as  was  actually  the  case,  with  immense 
effect :  the  announcement  of  an  approaching  end  of  the  world 
having  seriously  affected  ^  the  minds  of  men,  at  subsequent 
and  less  critical  periods  of  this  world's  history. 

^  2  Thess.  i.  7-10. 

^  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  dehision  which  may  be  traced,  if  not 
to  Christ  himself  yet  certainly  to  his  disciples,  that  the  world  was  coming 
rapidly  to  an  end,  has  again  and  again  repeated  itself  in  the  history  of 
Christianity,  and  each  time  with  due  allowance  for  the  varying  circum- 
stances of  different  ages,  much  in  the  same  form.  "  It  was  the  universal 
belief  of  the  middle  ages  (says  Michelet  in  his  '  History  of  France ')  that 
the  thousandth  year  from  the  Nativity  would  be  the  end  of  the  world  "  a 
belief  which  induced  universal  terror,  and  a  disposition  to  surrender  pro- 
perty for  the  good  of  the  soul.  The  Abbot  Joachim,  at  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century,  predicted  that  the  final  consummation  would  took  place 
in  the  year  1260,  his  vaticinations  giving  rise  to  the  two  mendicant  orders 
of  the  Dominicans  and  the  Franciscans  ;  the  epoch,  however,  having 
passed  without  witnessing  a  fulfilment,  the  1,335  days  of  Dan.  xii.  12, 
were  next  taken,  and  the  year  1335  fixed  upon  as  the  date  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Antichrist.  In  the  sixteenth  century  there  arose  among  the 
Lutherans  a  sect  headed  by  Nicholas  Storck  and  Thomas  Munzer,  an- 
nouncing a  consummation  in  five,  six,  or  seven  years,  which  led  to  a 
bloody  war,  quenched  only  in  the  destruction  at  last  of  Munzer  and  his 
associates.  Bengel,  it  is  said,  calculated  that  the  millennium  would  begin 
in  1836,  while  Joseph  Woolf  assigned  1848  as  the  true  period.  If  the 
predictions  of  modern  prophets  seem  to  be  losing  somewhat  of  their 
authority,  it  is  not  perhaps  so  much  from  want  of  credulity  on  the  part  of 
the  multitudes,  as  because  their  assertions  have  been  so  often  and  so 
glaringly  refuted.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  so  fertile  a  season  as 
the  present  for  the  exhibition  of  prophetical  science  should  pass  without 
some  recognition  of  its  opportunities,  and  the  Eastern  Question  has 
opened  a  wide  field  for  speculation.  But  whatever  shape  these  visions 
may  assume,  a  sanction  is  given  to  their  anticipations  by  the  Church 
itself.     So  long  as  she  embodies  in  her  Creeds  and  Formularies  a  vague 
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IV.    Texts  which  speak  of  the  days  of  the  Apostles  as  the  last 

days. 

I.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
not  only  spoke  of  their  own  times  as  the  last  times,  but  defined 
them  still  more  clearly  as  ''these  last  times"  or  ''these  last  days" 
— the  period  thus  carefully  designated  necessarily  preceding 
the  time  of  "  the  end,"  or  the  last  of  the  last  days.  Hence 
the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  declares  that  God, 
who  in  many  portions  and  in  many  ways  "spake  in  time  past 
unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in  these  last  days 
spoken  unto  us  by  the  Son,"  ^  where  the  days  of  Christ's 
public  ministry  and  those  which  immediately  followed  are 
called  "  these  last  days."  The  period  of  our  Lord's  manifesta- 
tion upon  earth  is  described  *  in  almost  similar  terms  :  "  Who 
verily  was  foreordained  before  the  foundation  of  the  world, 
but  was  manifested  in  these  last  times  for  you."  So  with 
reference  to  the  punishment  of  the  unrighteous  Jews  at  the 
Advent  of  Messiah,  it  is  declared  of  the  unscrupulous  accu- 
mulators of  wealth  in  (iv)  the  last  days,  "  Your  gold  and  silver 
is  cankered,  and  the  rust  of  them  shall  eat  your  flesh  as  it 
were  fire ;  "  ^  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  affirmed  of  the 
holy  elect  of  the  same  period  that  they  are  "  kept  by  the 
power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation,  ready  to  be  re- 
vealed in  the  last  time."^  With  equal  determination  of  the 
period  expressed  by  "the  last  days,"  St.  Paul  informs  Timothy 
that  "  i7i  the  last  days  perilous  times  shall  come,  for  men  shall 
be  lovers  of  their  own  selves,"  etc.,  from  such  he  is  exhorted 
to  "  turn  away  ; "  ^  this  command  implying  that  the  last  days 
in  which  these  monstrous  forms  of  iniquity  should  be  mani- 
fested were  those  in  which  Timothy  was  himself  living.  So 
in  the  second  Petrine  epistle  it  is  affirmed,  "  There  shall  come 
in  the  last  days  scoffers  walking  after  their  own  lusts  and 

and  unfounded  hope  of  an  expected  Advent,  so  long  does  she  open  a  wide 
door  for  wild  and  extravagant  dekisions. 

'  Heb.  i.  I,  2.  -  I  Pet.  i.  20.  •''  Jas.  v.  3. 

"•  I  Pet  i.  5.  *   2  Tim.  iii.  1-5. 
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saying,  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  Coming  ?  "—the  writer 
evidently  speaking  of  his  own  as  the  last  days  ;  and  St.  Jude 
points  out  the  "mockers  in  the  last  time"  as  easily  distm- 
guishable  from  Christians  of  his  own  age  by  their  separa- 
t'ion  from  the  Church,  and  by  their  sensuality  and  lack  of  the 
Spirit  To  this  may  be  added  the  testimony  afforded  by  the 
first  Epistle  of  St.  John,  the  writer  of  which  plainly  considered 
his  own  times  as  the  last  times  :  "  Little  children  it  is  the  last 
time  (hour) :  and  as  ye  have  heard  that  (the)  Antichrist  shall 
come,  even  so  noiv  are  there  many  Antichrists,  whereby  we 
know  that  it  is  the  last  timer  ' 

It  is  conceived  that  the  texts  now  adduced  establish  the 
position  that  the  Apostles  considered  their  own  days  as  "  the 
last  daysr  and  that  these  were  not  the  last  days  of  the  Jewish 
dispensation  only,  however  circumstances  might  seem  to  fa- 
vour such  a  supposition,  may  be  inferred  from  the  mention 
of  them  in  writings  (such  as  the  second  Petrine  Epistle  and 
the  first  Epistle  of  John)  allowed  to  be  posterior  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  Jewish  city  and  polity.     Altogether,  it  would 
seem  more  probable  that  they  are  the  last  days  of  that  "  pre- 
sent evil  age,"  '"  as  contrasted  with  "  the  ages  to  come  ;  "  '^  the 
end  of  the  "things  present,"^  which  were  shortly  to  be  followed 
by  the  "things  {soon)  to  come  ;"^  the  last  days  of  the  then 
existing  age,  during  which  Timothy  was  directed  to  "  charge 
the  rich  in  this  world," «  to  treasure  up  "  a  good  foundation 
for  the  time  {soon)  to  come,"  ^  where  the  present  age  is  evi- 
dently contrasted  with  the  approaching  age  of  the  Messiah. 
The  phrase,  then,  "///^  last  daysr  significant  as  it  is  of  an 
approaching  consummation,  would  seem  to  be  consistent  in 
the  lips  of  those  who  expected  the  end  of  all  things  within  the 
term  of  their  own  natural  life,  and  falls  in  harmoniously  with 
other  anticipations  of  the  period.     If  employed  of  a  later  age 

1    J   jQi-^n  ii.  18.  ^  eVeo-riros  atwfos  Trovi]pov,  Gal.  1.  4- 

3  Tols  alcjai  Tois  ijTfpxot^ifoiS,  Eph.  ii.  7.  ,       ,. 

^  cVecrrSra.  ^  ^eWovra,  Rom.  viii.  38.  "  ^'^  ru>  vvv  men. 

7  d,  t6  tJiiX-Kov.  «   I  Tim.  vi.  17,19- 
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than  that  of  the  Apostles  themselves,  the  circumstance  may- 
be attributed  to  an  intense  desire  of  finding  an  accomplish- 
ment for  the  predictions  of  Christ ;  each  succeeding  generation 
fondly  supposing  their  own  to  be  the  last  days,  and  destined 
to  witness  a  fulfilment  denied  to  that  which  had  preceded. 

2.  The  exhortation  to  patience  perceptible  in  the  writings 
of  the  New  Testament,  implying  that  a  suspicion  had  arisen 
which  it  was  necessary  to  remove  that  the  time  appointed  for 
the  Advent  was  passing  away  without  fulfilment,  tends  to  give 
weight  to  the  position  that  the  Apostles  considered  their  own 
as  the  last  days.  Not  to  mention  the  distress  which  had 
filled  the  minds  of  the  Thessalonian  converts  respecting  "them 
which  were  asleep,"  who  had  died  in  the  interval  between  the 
promise  and  the  expected  Advent,  which  the  Apostle  endea- 
vours to  assuage  by  the  assurance  that  the  survivors  "  who 
should  be  alive  and  remain  unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord  " 
should  not  take  precedence  of  the  departed  saints,  for  "  the 
dead  in  Christ  should  rise  first  ;  "  we  may  observe  that  a 
general  uneasiness  appears  to  have  prevailed  respecting  the 
tardy  fulfilment  of  Messianic  hopes.  Hence  the  frequent 
exhortations  to  patience,  coupled  with  the  assurance  that, 
although  the  event  was  delayed,  it  was  nevertheless  sure  of 
accomplishment.  Hence,  too,  believers  are  exhorted  to  "wait 
for  (God's)  Son  from  heaven,"  ^  and  the  prayer  is  offered  on 
their  behalf,  "The  Lord  direct  your  hearts  into  the  love  of 
God  and  into  the  patient  waiting  iov  Christ"  ~ — the  attitude 
denoting  not  the  unconscious  insensibility  of  persons  who  had 
been  long  dead,  but  the  active  expectation  of  living  men. 
Hence  St.  John  describes  himself  as  being  "  in  the  kingdom 
and  patience  of  Jesus  Christ,"  "^  and  St.  James  adds.  "  Be 
patietit,^  therefore,   brethren,  unto  the   coming  of  the  Lord. 

'  I  Thess.  i.  10.  -  2  Thcss.  iii.  5.  •''  Rev.  i.  9. 

■•  Writing  to  the  twelve  tribes,  St.  James  had  said  in  the  passage  im- 
mediately preceding,  "  Go  to  now,  ye  rich  men,  weep  and  howl,  for  your 
miseries  that  shall  come  {that  are  coming)  upon  you  :  Ye  have  heaped 
treasure  together  for  (/;/)  the  last  days  :  Ye  have  condemned  and  killed 
the  Just,  and  he  doth  not  resist  you."     If  the  "ye"  who  condemned  and 
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Be  ye  also  patient,  stablish  your  hearts  ;  for  the  coming  of  the 
Lord  draweth  nigh."  These  passages,  and  more  might  be 
added,  prove  that  at  an  early  period  suspicions  had  arisen 
respecting  the  non-arrival  of  the  promised  Advent,  and  that 
it  had  become  necessary  to  inculcate  the  duty  of  further 
patience — a  position  only  intelligible  on  the  supposition  of 
the  event  taking  place  within  a  briefly  extended  term.  The 
writer  of  the  second  Petrine  epistle  apologises  for  this  delay 
in  terms  which  show  that  the  time  for  the  expected  Advent 
had  already  expired.^  "  One  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thou- 
sand years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.  The  Lord  is 
not  slack  concerning  his  promise  as  some  men  count  slack- 
ness, but  is  long-suffering  to  us-ward,  not  willing  that  any 
should  perish,  but  that  all  should  come  to  repentance."  -  As 
time,  however,  advanced  without  bringing  the  desired  accom- 
plishment, these  doubts,  as  was  extremely  natural,  ripened 
into  positive  denial,  and  the  scoffers  of  the  last  days  are 
represented  as  saying,  "Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming; 
for  since  the  fathers  fell  asleep  all  things  continue  as  they 
were  from  the  beginning  of  creation  }  " — a  taunt  repeated  in 
the  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  which  also  finds  expression  in  an 
Apocalyptic  writing  of  an  early  period  :  "Afterwards,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Second  Advent  his  disciples  s^hall  forsake 

killed  the  Just  are  the  Jews  who  had  slain  their  Messiah,  why  are  the 
"  ye  "  who  were  to  be  patient  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord  transformed  into 
Christians  of  our  times  ?  If  the  "  miseries  "  which  were  coming  upon 
them  refer  to  the  troubles  about  to  come  on  the  Jewish  people,  why  should 
the  patience  recommended  to  Jewish  Christians  of  that  age  be  thought  to 
be  addressed  to  Christians  of  the  nineteenth  century  ? 

'  To  rely  on  this  text  with  a  view  of  counteracting  the  uniform  testi- 
mony of  the  New  Testament  to  the  contrary,  is  a  subterfuge  of  the  most 
miserable  kind.  Independently  of  reasons  which  are  given  (p.  366)  for 
doubting  the  genuineness  of  the  second  Petrine  epistle,  the  text  itself  is 
simply  a  quotation  from  Psalm  xc,  to  the  effect  that  a  thousand  years  are 
as  nothing  compared  with  the  eternity  of  God.  The  same  idea  is  repro- 
duced in  Ecclus.  xviii.  10,  "As  a  drop  of  water  unto  the  sea,  and  a  grave- 
stone in  comparison  of  the  sand  :  so  are  a  thousand  years  to  the  days  of 
eternity." 

2  2  Pet.  iii.  8,  9. 
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the  doctrine  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  their  beloved  and  pure 
faith  :  while  much  contention  shall  take  place  respecting  his 
Coming,  and  the  proximity  of  his  approach."  ^ 

It  is  conceived  that  the  proofs  which  have  been  adduced  in 
support  of  our  position  are  so  conclusive  as  to  make  it  morally- 
certain  that  the  Second  Advent  of  Christ  was  expected  within 
a  period  whose  definite  character  an  honest  criticism  is  bound 
to  respect.  It  is  not  only  that  texts,  neither  few  nor  obscure, 
asseverated  with  the  deepest  solemnity  and  under  circum- 
stances of  peculiar  interest,  confine  that  event  within  the 
limits  of  the  then  existing  generation  ;  nor  that  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  (the  author  of  the  fourth  Gospel  alone 
excepted)  assert,  or  imply  with  one  voice,  the  speediness  of 
the  Coming ;  neither  is  it  that  the  end  of  the  world  is  repre- 
sented as  imminent  in  the  Apostles'  days  ;  nor  yet  again  that 
their  times  are  said  to  be  the  last  times — but  it  is  all  of  these 
combined  which  constitute  a  chain  of  proof  not  quickly 
broken,  the  analogy  of  faith  flowing  uniformly  in  one  direc- 
tion, and  never  for  a  moment  deviating  from  its  wonted 
channel.  And  when  to  this  is  added  the  pictorial  delineation 
of  the  Advent  itself  recorded  in  the  Apocalypse,  it  would 
seem  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  Scriptures 
of  the  New  Testament  point  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  to 
the  expectation  of  a  grand  catastrophe,  whose  sudden  and 
speedy  approach  was  the  devout  expectation  as  well  as 
constant  and  unvarying  theme  of  the  Church  of  the  Apostolic 
period. 

3.  But  is  there  nothing  to  be  said  on  the  other  side  .''  We 
answer  confidently.  Nothing  ;  at  any  rate,  nothing  that  can- 
not be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  There  is  a  faint  leaning, 
on   the  part  of  Luke,  on  the  side  of  delay,-  which   may  be 

'  A  seen.  Isai.  Vat.  iii.  21,  22. 

"  That  the  date  of  the  third  Gospel  is  posterior  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  and  consequently  later  than  those  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  may 
be  inferred  from  a  comparison  of  the  eschatology  of  the  latter  with  that 
of  the  two  preceding  Gospels.     It  is  noticeable  that  Luke  omits  the  pre- 
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gathered  from  the  quahfication  or  omission  of  the  urgent 
phrases  employed  by  Matthew  and  Mark,  and  there  is  an 
almost  total  silence  on  that  of  the  writer  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  These  peculiarities,  however,  are  easy  of  explana- 
tion when  the  late  date  of  the  respective  writings  is  con- 
sidered. Other  and  less  formidable  objections  melt  into  thin 
air  at  the  touch  of  patient  and  candid  criticism.  It  is  in  vain 
that  we  shall  be  told  that  the  Coming  to  destroy  Jerusalem 
is  typical  of  a  more  glorious  Coming  at  the  end  of  the  world. 
The  New  Testament  speaks  only  of  two  Advents  :  the  first 
in  the  flesh;  as  man  ;  the  second,  in  the  glory  of  the  Father 
with  all  the  holy  angels.  No  such  idea  is  mooted  as  a  third 
Coming.     It  is  said  indeed  "  He  shall  appear  the  second  time 

diction  recorded  by  Matthew  and  Mark  of  the  abomination  of  desolation 
standing  in  the  holy  place,  for  he  knew  that  no  pagan  idol  had  been  set 
up  in  the  temple  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  relates,  what  the  others  have  not,  the  surround- 
ing of  the  city  by  the  Roman  armies,  alluding  probably  to  the  wall  of 
circumvallation  which  he  had  witnessed  during  the  siege.  He  further 
mentions,  what  he  could  not  have  known  except  from  supernatural 
guidance— a  gift  to  which  he  expressly  lays  no  claim,  that  an  immense 
number  of  Jews  should  fall  by  the  sword,  that  others  should  be  led  away 
captive  unto  all  nations,  and  that  Jerusalem  should  be  trodden  down  (not 
for  the  three  years  and  an  half  of  the  Apocalypse)  but  for  the  longer 
period  of  the  times  of  the  Gentiles.  With  remarkable  variation  from  the 
preceding  Gospels  he  fails  directly  to  connect  the  Coming  of  Christ  with 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  omits  the  "■immediately"  of  Matthew,  and 
the  "  in  those  days''  of  Mark,  and  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  that  a  longer  or 
shorter  time  might  intervene  between  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  the 
Coming  of  the  Son  of  Man,  although  he  comprises  both  events  within 
the  limits  of  the  then-existing  generation.  So  in  answer  to  the  interroga- 
tion of  the  High  Priest  to  Jesus  respecting  his  Messiah-ship,  "  Art  thou 
the  Christ,  tell  us? "  he  omits  the  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  recorded 
by  Matthew  and  Mark.  Similarly  in  answer  to  the  question  of  the  Phar- 
isees, "  When  the  kingdom  of  God  should  come,"  Jesus  is  made  to  say 
that  its  approach  should  not  be  attended  by  the  outward  signs  which 
according  to  the  two  preceding  Gospels  were  expected  to  accompany  its 
arrival,  for  the  writer  knew  that  these  had  not  taken  place  ;  the  kingdom 
cometh  not  with  observation,  neither  shall  they  say,  lo  here  or  lo  there, 
for  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you  (Luke  xvii.  20,  21).  Cf  Acts  1. 
i-ii,  where  the  immediate  character  of  the  Advent  is  not  asserted 
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without  sin  unto  salvation,"^  but  it  is  nowhere  said  He  shall 
appear  the  third  time.  Besides,  if  the  Coming  is  to  be 
repeated,  then  must  the  premonitory  signs  be  repeated  also  ; 
Jerusalem  must  again  be  compassed  with  armies  ;  they  which 
are  in  Judca  must  once  more  flee  to  the  mountains,  and  the 
disciples  must  renew  their  mission  to  the  cities  of  Israel 
However  events  may  repeat  themselves  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  it  is  plain  that  judgments  predicated  of  particular 
cities  and  nations  cannot,  with  fairness,  be  said  to  be  typical 
of  other  judgments  with  which  they  may  chance  to  coincide, 
still  less  of  judgments  of  a  different  kind.  In  order  for  one 
event  to  be  typical  of  another,  it  is  necessary  that  they 
should  agree  in  general  outline  as  well  as  in  minute  particu- 
lars ;  and  to  admit  a  second  application  of  prophecy  where  a 
partial  resemblance  is  alone  attainable,  not  only  savours  of 
arbitrary  selection,  but  makes  it  uncertain  to  which  of  the  two 
events  the  prophecy  originally  referred. 

Neither  can  we  accept  the  theory  proposed  by  an  eminent 
divine,^  that  in  the  celebrated  eschatological  prophecy'^  "  two 
distinct  sets  of  predictions  run  together  in  artless  parallel," 
and  that  while  "  a  period  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  first  series, 
the  human  judgment,  is  fixed  within  the  lifetime  of  a  genera- 
tion, we,  on  the  contrary,  are  told  of  the  last  judgment,  '  Of 
that  hour  knoweth  no  man,  neither  the  angels,  nor  the  Son, 
but  the  Father.'"  To  this  it  may  be  answered  that  the 
disciples  do  not  ask  for  the  signs  of  two  independent  trans- 
actions, but  for  the  sign  of  two  parts  of  the  same  transaction ; 
and  that  even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  there  is  a  distinction 
between  "  the  human  judgment"  and  "  the  last  judgment  "  it 
is  impossible  to  discover  a  period  of  fulfilment  for  the  one 
remote  from  that  assigned  to  the  other.  To  this  it  may  be 
added  that  it  is  highly  improbable  that  two  distinct  sets  of 
predictions  would  have  been  thus  mixed  up  in  inextricable 

I  Heb.  ix.  28. 

-  The  author's  lamented  friend  and  patron,  Dr.  Rowland  Williams. 

'  Matt,  xxiv.,  Mark  xiii.,  Luke  xxi. 
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confusion,  thereby  misleading  the  disciples,  as  well  as  the 
Church  of  future  times,  on  a  point  on  which,  above  all  others, 
a  strict  explicitness  was  required.  Neither  shall  we  be  ap- 
palled by  the  argument  from  antiquity,  as  it  is  called,  forti- 
fying its  opinions  grey  with  the  consentient  acceptance  of 
eighteen  centuries  by  the  anathemas  of  ecclesiastical  terrorism ; 
for  we  know  that  the  voice  of  Jesus  himself  is  before  the 
symbols  of  the  Church,  and  that  if  the  above-mentioned 
argument  were  in  every  case  conclusive,  then  would  the 
Mosaic  law  be  above  the  religion  of  Jesus,  and  Protestantism 
itself  little  better  than  a  criminal  schism.  Neither,  again, 
can  we  any  longer  entertain  the  view  that  the  Advent  of 
Christ  is  a  past  event  which  had  its  accomplishment  at  the 
time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  We  may  ask  in  vain 
for  any  proof  of  the  personal  manifestation  of  Christ  at  the 
time  of  the  destruction  of  the  holy  city,  or  of  the  fulfilment 
of  the  stupendous  events  which  were  to  accompany  the 
Advent,  such  as  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  rapture 
of  the  living,  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man  in  heaven,  the 
myriad  host  of  attendant  angels,  the  sound  of  the  trumpet 
of  the  Archangel,  the  convulsions  of  the  material  world,  and 
the  universal  judgment.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man  is  represented  as  a  terrific  consummation  with 
which  the  whole  world  is  concerned,  and  to  give  timely  notice 
of  which  event  the  Gospel  should  be  preached  "  as  a  witness 
unto  all  nations  "  before  the  end  should  come ;  a  proclama- 
tion hardly  needed  in  the  case  of  a  local  calamity,  and 
irrelevant  when  addressed  to  Gentile  converts  in  no  way 
concerned  with  the  destruction  of  a  Jewish  city. 

Nor  can  we  be  led  away  from  the  point  at  issue  by  a  theory 
of  perfection  which,  dwelling  exclusively  on  the  immense 
superiority  of  Christ's  moral  and  intellectual  character,  infers 
the  impossibility  of  mistake  in  a  person  of  such  high  preten- 
sions and  such  gifted  powers.  Our  investigation  is  not  con- 
cerned with  the  colouring  which  pious  imagination  may  throw 
around  the  form  of  Jesus,  but  with  the  stern  bare  documents 
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which  predicate  of  Christ  Messianic  quahties  which  experi- 
ence has  found  to  be  untrue.  Neither,  again,  can  we  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  influenced  by  the  consideration  that  our 
repudiation  of  the  common  theory  of  a  day  of  judgment  at 
the  period  of  Christ's  appearing  has  a  tendency  to  impair 
belief  in  a  future  retribution.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems  to 
us  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  work  of  judgment, 
accomplishing  itself  even  now  upon  ourselves,  affords  more 
reliable  assurance  of  a  righteous  sentence  hereafter  than  the 
vague  expectation  of  an  uncertain  Advent.  To  the  objection 
that  St.  Paul  seems  to  have  thought  that  his  own  death 
might  take  place  before  the  Advent,^  it  may  be  answered 
that  such  an  expectation,  even  if  it  were  entertained  by  him, 
is  not  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  the  Lord's  speedy  coming, 
for  in  the  same  Epistle  he  adds,  "The  Lord  is  at  hand  :"^ 
while  to  the  specious  argument  so  confidently  adduced  to 
counteract  the  uniform  teaching  of  the  New  Testament  on 
this  subject,  "  One  day  is  with  the  Lord  as  a  thousand  years, 
and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day,"^  it  may  be  replied  that 
Eusebius  rejected  the  second  Epistle  ascribed  to  Peter  from 
the  Canon,  that  it  gives  internal  signs  of  a  late  date  as  there 
was  no  room  to  scoff  until  the  promise  had  failed  of  its  ful- 
filment, and  that  the  Christians  therein  addressed  are  ex- 
horted to  look  for  the  Advent  not  as  for  something  which 
should  happen  at  some  distant  period,  but  during  their  own 
lifetime. 

To  the  arguments  already  advanced  it  may  be  added  that 
it  is  impossible  to  regard  the  expectation  of  an  immediate 
end  of  all  things  as  a  slight  and  excusable  mistake  which 
ought  not   to  impair  our  confidence  in  Apostolic  teaching. 


>  Phil.  i.  23.  '  Phil.  iv.  5. 

3  2  Pet.  iii.  8.  "  Of  the  writings  named  as  Peter's  I  know  only  one 
Epistle  genuine"  (Eus.,  Hist.  Ecc.,  iii.  3).  It  is  fabricated  (says  M. 
Renan)  from  the  first  of  Peter  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude.  That  the  writer 
should  be  acquainted  with  the  legend  respecting  Peter  (i.  14)  is  very 
suspicious. 
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It  is  a  mistake  of  such  importance,  involving  such  tremen- 
dous issues,  as  to  throw  discredit  upon  Christianity  itself,  or 
at  any  rate  upon  that  form  of  it  embodied  in  popular  theology. 
"  Christianity  (it  has  been  well  said)  as  now  understood  by 
the  light  of  its  subsequent  history,  must  be  intended  to 
make  its  way  in  the  world  very  gradually,  and  to  effect  its 
destined  purpose  only  after  the  lapse  of  ages  of  indefinite 
duration.  Its  first  promulgators,  then,  in  believing  as  they 
did,  that  it  would  almost  immediately  finish  its  course  and 
accomplish  its  object,  showed  that  they  were  entirely  ignor- 
ant of  its  scope  and  destiny,  and  to  suppose  that  such  were 
really  the  appointed  ministers  of  heaven  for  communicating 
to  mankind  a  Divine  Revelation,  is  to  suppose  that  God 
employed  as  instruments  men  who  themselves  needed  in- 
struction on  that  very  subject  which  they  were  sent  to  teach." 

V.    Texts    ivJiose  scope   is  limited  by  a  period  of  tJic   Second 

Advent. 

The  misapprehension  which  pervades  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament  respecting  the  immediate  coming  of  Christ  in  his 
kingdom  necessarily  extends  to  the  doctrines  connected  with 
that  event ;  to  prolong,  therefore,  their  application  beyond 
the  limits  by  which  their  influence  is  bounded  involves  them 
in  an  anachronism  which  distorts  their  primary  and  legitimate 
meaning.  Theological  propositions,  perfectly  consistent  in 
the  lips  of  those  to  whom  the  Second  Advent  was  an  im- 
pending reality,  are  simply  anachronous  and  therefore  irre- 
levant, after  the  period  of  their  due  accomplishment  has 
passed  away ;  their  application  to  future  times  being  frus- 
trated by  the  falsification  of  the  event  around  which  as  a 
centre  they  cling.  Thus  for  instance,  the  Corinthians  are  bid 
to  "judge  nothing  before  the  time  (against  Paul)  nntil  the 
Lord  come,''  ^  a  passage  which  can  only  be  fairly  interpreted 
of  an  injunction  to  defer  their  own  judgment  to  that  of  the 
Lord,  whose  Advent  was  close  at  hand.     So  again,  the  same 

'  I  Cor.  iv.  5. 
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Corinthians  are  exhorted  to  abide  "in  the  same  calling 
wherein  they  were  called,"  whether  slaves  or  freemen,  married 
or  unmarried,  for  "  the  time  was  short "  (in  Avhich  to  make 
any  change  in  their  condition)  "and  the  fashion  {ax^lf^")  of 
this  Avorld  was  passing  away."  ^  Other  texts  again  define  the 
period  of  the  Advent  within  limits  which  it  is  impossible  for 
sophistry  to  evade  or  for  equivocation  to  defer.  The  evan- 
gelisation of  the  cities  of  Israel  is  to  be  i}itcrniptcd  by  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.  -  Timothy  is  charged  to  keep 
the  commandment,  without  spot,  unrebukable,  "  witil  the  ap- 
pearing of  our  Lord  J  esiis  67/^/^/,"^  a  charge  which  supposes 
that  the  Advent  would  take  place  during  the  term  of  his 
natural  life.  The  hint  is  thrown  out  respecting  John,  that  he 
might  tarry  ////  He  came,  suggesting  that  the  Son  of  Man 
would  be  revealed  before  the  career  of  the  beloved  apostle 
came  to  a  close. *^  The  good  work  begun  in  the  Philippian 
converts  is  to  be  performed  "////  tJie  day  of  Christ,''  and 
prayer  is  made  for  them  that  they  may  continue  sincere  and 
without  offence  "  ////  the  day  of  Christ ;"  ^  texts  which  are 
only  intelligible  upon  the  supposition  that  the  coming  of 
the  Lord  would  take  place  during  the  lifetime  of  the  persons 
addressed.^  To  these  may  be  added  other  texts  which  are  so 
limited  by  the  Advent  that  they  must  be  interpreted  in  con- 
nection with  that  event.  The  day  of  the  Lord  which  should 
come  "  as  a  thief"  during  the  lifetime  of  some  then  living 
(and  it  is  evident  that  it  could  not  come  suddenly  upon  them 
if  they  were  dead)  was  to  be  attended  by  the  rapture  ^  in 

'  I  Cor.  vii.  20-31.  -  Matt.  x.  23.  ^  i  Tim.  vi.  14. 

*  John  xxi.  23.  *  Phil.  i.  6,  10.  *  i  Cor.  iv.  5. 

7  The  doctrine  of  the  Resurrection,  as  set  forth  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul, 
comprehended  those  who  lived  on  unto  Christ's  second  coming  and  those 
who  had  died  before  that  event  :  the  bodies  of  the  former  were  to  attain 
a  condition  requisite  for  the  new  life  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  without 
the  intervention  of  death  ;  those  of  the  latter  were  at  the  same  time  to 
be  re-awakened  and  changed.  All,  indeed,  should  not  sleep,  for  some 
should  be  quick  upon  earth  at  the  Lord's  coming,  but  all,  the  living  and 
the  dead,  should  experience  a  change,  for  "  flesh  and  blood  (our  present 
mortal  bodies)  cannot  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God,  neither  doth  cor- 
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clouds  of  those  who  should  be  "  alive  and  remain,"  amongst 
whom  Paul  thought  that  he  and  his  feliozv-Christians  might  be 
included}  To  this  may  be  added  the  anxiety  respecting  the 
salvation  of  those  Christians  who  had  died  before  the  Second 
Advent  had  taken  place,  an  anxiety  expressed  in  the  words, 
"  Then  they  also  which  are  fallen  asleep  in  Christ  are 
perished,"  ^  and  which  implies  the  proximity  of  the  expected 
Advent.  The  judgment  to  be  executed  upon  "the  quick  and 
the  dead  "  at  Christ's  appearing  and  kingdom  comprises  a 
sentence  to  be  passed  on  those  then  living  (the  quick)  who 
continued  to  live  on  until  the  Advent,  as  well  as  upon  those 
who  had  died  before  that  solemn  event.^  The  mediation  of 
Jesus,  who  had  entered  Heaven,  then  to  appear  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God  in  behalf  of  the  Church  of  that  period,  is  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  return,  when  He  should  "  appear  the  secona 
time  without  sin  unto  salvation"'^ — an  appearing  which  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  expected  withi^i  the 
briefest  conceivable  period.^  The  righteousness  of  God,  which 
is,  through  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  unto  all  and  upon  all  them 
that  believe,  is  a  justification  earned  for  the  Church  of  that 
age  as  their  ground  of  merit  in  the  approaching  day  of  the 
Lord,  when  those  who  had  been  justified  by  his  blood  should 
be  "saved  from  {the)  wrath  through  him "  ^ — "even  Jesus 
who  delivereth  '^  us  from  the  wrath  to  come  ;  "  ^  the  faith  de- 

ruption  inherit  incorruption  "  (i  Cor.  xv.  50-54).  With  the  descent  of  the 
Lord  from  heaven,  the  dead  in  Christ  rise  before  those  "  who  are  aUve 
and  remain  "  receive  their  summons  to  meet  Him  ;  a  precedence  in  the 
order  of  the  resurrection  being  given  to  those  faithful  ones  who  had 
already  died  over  those  who  should  be  changed  while  yet  alive  in  the 
flesh  (i  Thess.  iv.  13-18).  But  whether  under  the  form  oi  allage,  change, 
or  of  anastasis,  standing  up,  the  Resurrection  is  synchronical  with  the 
time  of  the  Judgment  and  the  Second  Advent.  These  three  events  take 
place  at  the  same  time  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  non-fulfilment  of 
one  of  them  within  the  appointed  term  sensibly  affects  the  consideration 
to  be  given  to  the  rest. 

'  I  Thess.  iv.  15-17.  -  i  Cor.  xv.  18. 

^  Acts  X.  42  ;  Rom.  xiv.  9  ;   i  Pet.  iv.  5  ;  2  Tim.  i\'.  i. 

*  Heb.  ix.  24-28.  ^  Heb.  x.  37.  ^  Rom.  v.  9. 

'  Tov  pv6p.fvou.  ^  I  Thess.  i.  10. 
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manded  being  fai//i  in  Jesus  as  the  Messiah,  wlio  was  able  to 
save  to  the  uttermost  in  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the 
Lord.^  The  Atonement  is  a  satisfaction  made  unto  God  by 
the  death  of  his  Son  "  ///  the  end  of  the  world,'' '  in  behalf  of 
the  Church  of  that  time  ;  the  advantages  accruing  to  the 
believer  from  this  sacrificial  act  not  extending  beyond  the  time 
of  the  Advent,  when  "  there  remaineth  no  more  sacrifice  for 
sins,  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of  judgment  and  fiery 
indignation  which  shall  [soon)  devour  the  adversaries."  ■'  The 
Gospel  of  the  kingdom  is  to  be  preached  in  all  the  world  for 
a  witness  unto  all  nations  before  the  end  shall  come,^  a  message 
which  was  delivered  (in  St.  Paul's  day)  "  to  every  creature 
which  is  under  heaven."  ^  The  duty  of  repentance  without 
delay  is  enjoined  on  the  ground  of  the  approaching  judgment 
to  be  executed  at  the  appearing  and  kijigdom  of  Jesiis  Christ;'^ 
or  as  the  necessity  for  haste  is  elsewhere  indicated,  God  ^^now 
commandeth  all  men  everywhere  to  repent  because  he  hath 
appointed  a  day  in  which  he  will  {soon)  judge  the  world  in 
righteousness  by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained  "'' — a  day 
whose  imminence  was  thought  to  be  assured  by  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  from  the  dead.  Salvation  is  not  so  much 
a  deliverance  from  moral  guilt  as  from  "  the  wratJi  {soon) 
to  come"^  at  the  approaching  Advent,  "when  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven  with  his  mighty  angels, 
in  flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  God, 
and  that  obey  not  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ";^ 
a  salvation  "  nearer "  when  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  than  when  he  first  believed  in  Christ,^^  and  "  ready  to 
be  revealed  in  the  last  time!'^^  The  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic 
law  are  imposed"?/;////  tJie  time  of  reformation','^''- z.  term 
equivalent  to  "  the  regeneration  when  the  Son  of  Man  shall 


'  Acts  ii.  21  ;  Rom.  x.  13.  "  Heb.  ix.  26.  ''■  Heb.  x.  26,  27. 

'  Matt.  xxiv.  14.  *  Col.  i.  23.  *"'  2  Tim.  iv.  i. 

1  Acts  xvii.  30,  3  J.  "  Matt.  iii.  7.  '2  Thess.  i.  7,  8. 

'"  Rom.  xiii.  11.  "  i  Pet  i.  5.  '-  Heb.  ix.  10. 
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sit  on  the  throne  of  his  glory ;  "^  for,  "  Till  licavcn  and  cartJi 
pass,  one  jot  or  one  tittle  shall  in  no  wise  pass  from  the  law, 
till  all  be  fulfilled."-  The  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Spirit  last 
only  "■unto  the  day  of  redemption',' •"  a  season  contemporaneous 
with  that  of  the  Advent  itself^ — a  statement  involving  one 
or  other  of  two  dilemmas,  either  that  the  period  unto  which 
these  gifts  should  continue  has  not  arrived,  in  which  case 
they  ought  to  be  still  present,^  or,  at  any  rate,  in  abeyance  in 
the  Church,  or  that  it  has  passed  away  without  a  fulfilment, 
since  we  no  longer  have  the  gifts.  The  session  of  Christ  at 
the  right  hand  of  God  (for  the  heavens  must  receive  Him 
''until  the  times  of  restitution  of  all  things','^  lasts  unto  the 
period  of  his  coming,  called  "  THE  END,"  when  "  The  Son 
himself  shall  be  subject  unto  him  that  put  all  things  under 
him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all."^ 

The  position  we  have  occupied  will  appear  yet  more  un- 
assailable when  the  doctrinal  confusion  caused  by  the  post- 
ponement of  the  Advent  beyond  the  period  appointed  in 
Scripture  for  its  development  is  taken  into  account.  Of  the 
theological  differences  caused  by  this  anachronous  postpone- 
ment it  may  be  said  that  their  name  is  Legion,  each  equally 
false  and  equally  at  variance  with  one  another.  The  disputes 
of  divines  respecting  the  doctrine  of  Election  might  have  been 

'  Matt.  xix.  28.  2Matt.  V.  18. 

3  Eph.  iv.  30  ;  i.  14  ;  2  Cor.  i.  22.  ^  Luke  xxi.  28. 

5  The  followers  of  Edward  Irving  having  rightly  concluded  from 
Scripture  that  certain  gifts  of  healing,  tongues,  prophecy,  etc.,  were  to  be 
exercised  by  Christians  until  the  time  of  the  Second  Coming,  have  been 
naturally  led  to  expect  a  continuance  of  these  miraculous  powers,  and, 
according  to  traditional  theories  which  represent  the  Advent  as  yet 
future,  are  consistent  in  saying  that  they  ought  to  have  the  gifts.  Yes, 
they  ought  to  have  them,  but  where  are  they  ?  Show  us  but  one  miracle 
and  it  sufficeth  us.  This  futile  attempt  to  revive  extraordinary  powers 
which  were  only  of  a  dispensational  character,  demonstrates  that  the 
period  by  which  they  were  said  to  be  bounded  cannot  be  extended 
beyond  its  proper  limits  ;  the  separation  of  these  gifts  into  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  being  merely  a  theological  invention  unknown  to  Scripture. 

•^  Acts  iii.  21.  ^  I  Cor.  xv.  24-28. 
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less  bitter,  had  it  been  understood  that  this  doctrine,  as  re- 
vealed in  the  New  Testament,  is  concerned  with  the  salvation 
of  a  chosen  few  out  of  the  world  ^  who  should  be  delivered 
from  the  wrath  to  come  at  the  approaching  advent  of  Messiah. 
The  invidious  theory  of  Predestination  might  have  attained 
less  notoriety,  had  it  been  understood  that  the  "  vessels  of 
wrath"  and  the  "vessels  of  mercy"  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul, 
comprehended  those  only  whose  destruction  or  redemption 
was  then  "  drawing  nighy  ~ 

The  presumptuous  notion  of  Effectual  Calling  and  Final 
Perseverance  ^  might  have  been  attended  with  less  mischievous 
consequences,  had  it  been  seen  that  the  grace,  or  favour,  unto 
which  Christians  were  called  was  being  brought  ^  unto  them 
"  at  the  revelation  {apocalypse)  of  Jesns  Christ"  '"  and  that  the 
perseverance  of  the  saints  was  to  continue  until  a  consum- 
mating period  called  ''the  end,''  then  supposed  to  be  imminent. 
The  declamations  fulminated  from  many  a  pulpit  against  the 
world  and  the  things  of  the  world  which  arc  not  unfrequently 
represented  as  injurious,  might  have  been  thought  superfluous, 
had  it  been  perceived  that  ''  this  present  evil  world"  out  of 
which  Jesus  should  take  his  ^  people,^  is  not  identical  with 
that  in  which  we  are  now  living,  but  is  that  expiring  course 
(or  age)  of  the  world  which  was  ^  about  to  pass  away  and  to 
be  immediately  followed  by  the  world  {soon)  to  come — the  age 
of  the  Messiah.  The  sins  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  Prince  of 
this  world,  that  most  convenient  scapegoat  of  recalcitrant 
humanity,  might  have  been  fewer,  had  the  reflection  suggested 
itself  that  Satan  was  supposed  to  be  the  god  of  the  world  that 
tlien  zvas,  but  that  his  powers  of  temptation  would  be  crippled, 
and  himself  bound,  in  the  coming  age.  The  failure  which  has 
hitherto  attended  Missionary  efforts  might  have  been  less 
keenly  felt,  had  not  the  fact  been  overlooked  that  the  Gospel 

'  2  Tim.  ii.  lo.  "  Luke  xxi.  28. 

^  See  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  ■•  (f)£pofifvr)i>. 

*  I  Pet.  i.  13.  ^  (^eXt]Tat. 

•'  Gal.  i.  4.  ®  I  Cor.  vii.  3:. 
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had  been  preacJied  in  the  apostles'  days  in  all  the  world  for  a 
witness  unto  all  nations}  and  that  the  message  now  delivered 
unto  the  heathen  is  destitute  of  that  Messianic  element  which 
characterised  the  teaching  and  ensured  the  success  of  Jesus 
and  his  apostles.     The  labours   of  the  Society  for  Promoting 
Christianity  among  the  Jews  might  have  been  less  active  had 
it   been   understood    that    in    Apostolic  days   there  was  "« 
remnant  according  to  tlie  election  of  grace  "  ^  who  were  "  deing 
saved ^  from  that  untoward  generation."  *     The  attitude  as- 
sumed by  the  priesthood  might  have  been  less  presumptuous, 
had  the  text  by  which  their  claims  are  thought  to  be  sup- 
ported been  interpreted  upon  just  and  critical  principles  ;  a 
very  slight  examination  being  sufficient  to  .show  that  when 
the  Great  Master  assured  his  disciples  of  his  continual  pre- 
sence with  them  in  their  task  of  making  known  his  Gospel 
"all  the  (remaining)  daj's,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  age''''  He 
confined   his    remarks  to   those  whom  He  addressed — "  the 
Lord  (it  is  said)  working  with  them  and  confirming  the  word 
with  signs  following."^      The   monstrous  assumption  of  the 
power  of  the  keys  might  have  been  less  confidently  asserted, 
had  it  been  perceived  that  they  are  "  the  keys  of  the  kingdom 
of  Heaven,"  and  that  the  commission  of  this  authority  to  the 
Apostles  did  not  confer  upon  the  clergy  of  future  ages  the 
prerogative  of  binding  and  loosing  in  the  ordinance  of  priestly 
absolution,  but  merely  gave  to  the  former  the  right  to  admit 
into  or  to  exclude  from  the  approaching  kingdom  of  Messiah/ 
The  design  of  the  Sacramental  institution  might  have  been 
more  clearly  apprehended,  had  the  limitation  enjoined  by  St. 
Paul,  "As  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye 
announce  the  Lord's  death  till  he  covicl'  ^  received  sufficient 
consideration  ;  the  object  of  this  memorial  of  Christ's  adieu 
being  accomplished  with  the  arrival  of  the  time  when  "  he 

1  Col.  i.  23  ;  Rom.  x.  18.  -  Rom.  xi.  5. 

'  Tov^  aco^oiievovs.  *  Acts  11.  4°- 

*  Matt,  xxviii.  20.  ^  Mark  xvi.  17-20  ;  2  Cor.  xii.  12  ;  Heb.  ii.  4. 

"  Matt.  xvi.  19 ;  xviii.  18  ;  John  xx.  23.  *  i  Cor.  xi.  26. 
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should  drink  it  iiczv  with  his   disciples  in  his  Father's  king- 
dom." 1 

In  these,  and  numerous  other  passages,  the  Advent  is  con- 
ceived to  be  a  veritable  "end  of  all  things" — the  consum- 
mation to  which  all  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  point,  and 
beyond  which  their  application  does  not  extend.  Before  the 
minds  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  "  a  vast  terminus 
looms  out  overpowering  other  objects.  Their  glances  at  the 
immediate  past  are  brief;  they  do  not  dwell  upon  the  pre- 
sent ;  but  fix  their  gaze  on  the  near  future  where  a  mighty 
phenomenon  fills  the  sphere  of  their  vision."  It  is  difficult  on 
any  other  supposition  to  account  for  the  limitation  which 
pervades  their  statements,  or  for  the  necessity  vv^hich  existed 
for  the  rapid  promulgation  of  the  Gospel  within  a  given 
period.  If  in  our  day  the  Gospel  of  the  Church  has  usurped 
the  place  of  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom,  and  we  have  cast 
our  expectations  into  a  form  different  from  that  assumed  by 
its  first  preachers,  it  is  not  the  less  true  that  the  older  and 
more  literal  doctrines  which  we  have  repudiated  represent  the 
real  teaching  of  Jesus  and  his  apostles. 

This  point  receives  confirmation  from  the  circumstance 
that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  directions  in  the  Pastoral 
Epistles,  the  genuineness  of  which  has  been  deservedly- 
questioned,  no  provision  seems  to  have  been  made  for  its 
future  guidance  and  support.  No  creeds  emanate  from  the 
apostles,  no  liturgies,  no  canons.  No  cathedrals  rise,  no  per- 
manent institutions  are  founded,  nothing  is  done  that  exhibits 
a  desire  to  establish  an  universal  Church,  or  betrays  the  hope 
of  a  long  and  uninterrupted  ecclesiastical  rule.  The  manner 
in  which  the  Gospel  was  first  preached  indicates,  on  the 
contrary,  urgent  haste.  A  pressing  necessity  exists  for  pro- 
claiming a  message  of  tremendous  import  within  a  limited 
period.  The  region  once  traversed  by  the  beautiful  feet  of 
those  who  preach  the  gospel  of  peace  may  not,  except  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  be  traversed  again.     Like  the  Master 

'  Mark  xiv.  25. 
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who  said,  "  I  must  preach  to  other  cities  also,  for  therefore  am 
I  sent,"  so  the  apostle,  having  declared  at  Corinth  the  counsel 
of  God,  desires  to  be  "  enlarged  by  them  according  to  his  rule 
(showing  that  it  was  his  usual  practice)  abundantly  to  preach 
the  Gospel  in  the  regions  beyond  them."  ^  The  Gospel  more- 
over, was  preached  before  it  was  written,  and  even  after  the 
composition  of  the  evangelical  histories,  a  preference  (accord- 
ing to  Papias)  was  for  some  time  given  to  oral  instruction. 
"  How,"  said  the  apostle,  "  should  they  invoke  one  whom  they 
did  not  believe  ?  but  how  believe  in  one  of  whom  they  had 
not  heard,  and  how  hear  without  a  preacher,  and  how  preach 
except  they  be  sent  ?"^  It  did  not  occur  to  him  to  ask  how 
they  should  believe  in  one  of  whom  they  had  not  read ;  the 
expectation  of  an  approaching  end  of  all  things  rendering  all 
teaching,  except  oral  teaching,  unnecessary.  To  this  it  may 
be  added,  that  Jesus  neither  himself  committed  to  writing, 
nor  took  any  means  to  preserve  his  genuine  teachings  in  that 
form,  so  as  to  avoid  the  errors  of  memory  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  handed  them  down  to  us,  and  the  corruptions  of 
time  and  oral  tradition.  The  more  this  fact  is  considered, 
the  more  inexplicable  it  will  appear  on  any  other  ground 
than  this,  that  neither  He  nor  his  apostles  saw  any  necessity 
for  so  doing,  because  they  believed  that  the  world  was  coming 
to  an  end  in  their  own  time.  It  is  difficult,  moreover,  on  any 
other  supposition  than  that  of  the  expectation  of  an  im- 
mediate end  of  all  things  which  superseded  the  necessity  of 
written  documents,  to  account  for  the  late  date  of  composition 
attributed  to  the  evangelical  histories,  or  to  explain  why  the 
publication  of  such  important  narratives  .should  have  been 
deferred  to  a  period  sufficiently  distant  from  the  events  re- 
lated, to  detract  from  their  credit.  A  glance  at  the  divisions, 
not  only  of  apostolic  men  but  of  theologians  of  the  present 
day,  not  only  shows  the  insufficiency  of  existing  documents 
to  ensure  an  unanimous  verdict  on  matters  of  faith,  but 
justifies  the  desire  for  an  authentic  original  from  which  there 
'2  Cor.  X.  16.  -Rom.  x.  14,  15. 
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could  be  no  appeal.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  com- 
patible with  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the 
Gospel  was  made  known  to  the  world  ;  the  interval  between 
the  proclamation  of  the  approaching  kingdom  and  its  arriv^al 
being  thought  too  brief  to  admit  of  more  than  a  hurried  and 
verbal  message. 

And  uncharitableness,  as  well  as  confusion,  is  the  necessary- 
consequence  of  this  prolongation  of  doctrines  beyond  their 
natural  limits.  The  animosity  so  painfully  exhibited  by 
Christians  towards  each  other,  is  traceable,  not  so  much  to 
diversity  of  opinion  on  moral  questions,  as  on  those  of  a 
purely  doctrinal  character ;  each  of  the  thousand  and  one 
sects  into  which  Christendom  is  unhappily  divided  professing 
to  draw  its  tenets  and  to  derive  its  authority  from  the  sacred 
source  alone,  and  claiming  the  possession  of  truth  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  religious  communities.  The  failure  of 
pious  and  thoughtful  men  to  arrive  at  doctrinal  agreement  is 
hard  to  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  that  the  Great  Teacher 
desired,  above  all  things,  unity  for  his  Church  ;  and  can  only 
be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  a  serious  mistake 
has  been  incorporated  into  primitive  Christian  teaching,  which 
has  prevented  exegetical  harmony,  and  which  is  reflected  in 
the  controversies  which  are  agitating  the  world. 

VI.    The  Gospel  of  the  kingdom  preached  by   Jesus  and  his 

disciples. 
I.  The  Gospel  preached  by  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  pro- 
claimed, not  the  degeneracy  of  human  nature  and  its  remedy 
in  Christ,  but  the  good  news  of  an  approaching  Messianic 
kingdom  to  be  developed  at  the  end  of  the  age,  then  thought 
to  be  imminent.  To  make  known  the  joyful  tidings  of  this 
"kingdom  of  heaven"'  was  the  great  work  of  our  Master 

•  The  terms,  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven,"  and  "  The  kingdom  of  God," 
so  frequently  employed  in  the  Synoptics,  appear  to  take  their  origin  from 
the  kingdom  to  be  set  up  by  the  God  of  Heaven  (Uan.  ii.  44),  which  was 
expected  to  succeed  the  Syrian  kingdom  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.     That 
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upon  earth,  and  the  key-note  of  his  teaching,  as  well  as  of 
that  of  his  disciples.  The  Gospel  of  Jesus,  according  to  the 
Synoptics,  is  "the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom,"^  "the  word  of 
the  kingdom,"^  elsewhere  called  "the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom 
of  God, "^  "the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God."'*  The 
proclamation  of  the  near  approach  of  this  kingdom  formed 
the  basis  of  the  habitual  discourses  of  Jesus,  as  He  taught  the 
people  in  the  temple  and  preached  the  Gospel,'  and  its  eluci- 
dation formed  the  subject  of  many  of  his  exquisite  parables. 
"  From  that  time  Jesus  began  to  preach,  and  to  say  (as  the 
Baptist  had  done  before  Him),  Repent,  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  at  hand."^  "  As  ye  go  (He  said  to  his  twelve  apos- 
tles) preach,  saying,  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."^ 
Into  whatever  city  the  seventy  disciples,  whom  He  is  re- 
ported to  have  sent  two  and  two  before  his  face,  should 
enter,  they  were  bid  first  to  say,  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
come  nigh  unto  you,"^  whilst,  of  those  who  would  not  re- 
ceive them  nor  hear  their  words,  it  is  declared,  **  It  shall 
be  more  tolerable  in  that  day  for  Sodom  than  for  that  city," 
thereby  connecting  the  period  of  its  arrival  with  that  of  the 
last  judgment.     This  was  the  kingdom  for  whose  approach 

these  terms  were  used  by  Jesus  in  a  literal  sense  seems  probable  from  the 
habitual  accommodation  to  his  Messianic  career  of  other  ideas  taken  from 
the  Book  of  Daniel  with  which  He  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  familiar. 
Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  his  appropriation  of  the  peculiar  title, 
"  Son  of  Man,"  in  a  sense  different  from  that  used  by  Ezekiel ;  the  unique 
conception  of  a  Coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  which  has  its  counterpart 
in  Daniel  vii.  13  ;  the  resurrection  with  which  this  Advent  was  to  be  at- 
tended, an  idea  which  finds  its  original  expression  in  that  apocalyptic 
book;  the  accompanying  judgment  corresponding  with  "  the  judgment  set 
and  the  books  opened  "  of  Daniel ;  the  rise  and  subsequent  destruction  of 
an  adversary  of  the  Christian  Church,  which  owes  its  foundation  to  the 
Antichrist  of  the  pre-Christian  period  ;  and  the  direction  given  to  readers 
of  the  Book  of  Daniel  (Matt.  xxiv.  15)  to  trace  events  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  Church  of  that  period  which  should  correspond  with  the  predictions 
of  that  ancient  prophet. 

>  Matt.  iv.  23  ;  ix.  35  ;  xxiv.  14.  ^  Matt.  xiii.  19. 

3  Mark  i.  14.  "•  Luke  viii.  i.  *  Luke  xx.  i. 

^  Matt.  iv.  17.  "  Matt.  x.  7  ^  Luke  x.  9-1 1. 
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the  disciples  were  bid  to  pray,  "  Thy  kingdom  come,"  and 
until  whose  inauguration  at  the  time  of  the  Advent,  they  were 
to  hold  trust,  "Occupy  till  I  come."^ 

The  terms  of  proximity  in  which  its  speedy  approach  is  in- 
dicated, whilst  they  assert  its  impending  and  all  but  present 
character  in  language  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  preclude  at 
the  same  time  the  supposition  that  the  influence  of  moral 
qualities,  such  as  goodness,  meekness,  purity,  etc.,  could  be 
described  under  the  figure  of  a  kingdom — these  being  simply 
the  requisite  preparations  for  participating  in  its  glories  when 
it  should  come  suddenly  upon  them  while  they  were  yet  alive 
upon  earth.  So  far  from  being  the  kingdom  itself,  these  moral 
qualifications  were  to  be  the  harbingers  of  its  approach,  by 
the  exercise  of  which  the  Church  of  that  age  was  looking  for 
and  hastening  the  coming  of  the  day  of  God,^  and  blotting 
out  their  sins  by  repentance  and  conversion  in  order  that  the 
times  of  refreshing  inaj  come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  •' 
— expressions  which  imply  not  only  that  the  day  was  not  far 
distant,  but  that  its  arrival  might  be  speeded  by  active  pre- 
paration. Surely  that  could  not  have  been  a  purely  spiritual 
kingdom  in  which  the  disciples  were  to  "  eat  and  drink,  and 
to  sit  on  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,""^  in 
which  "many  should  come  from  the  east  and  west,  and  should 
sit  down  {nd  cccnavi)  with  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,""  to 
"eat  bread  in  the  kingdom  of  God.^'^  Surely  that  kingdom 
was  not  purely  spiritual  which  included  various  degrees  of 
official  responsibility  ^  and  about  which  the  question  of  pre- 
cedence was  fiercely  contested.^  That  could  not  well  have 
been  only  a  reign  of  "  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost"  apart  from  more  real  and  literal  developments, 
for  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  "waited;"^  unto  which  Paul 
prayed  that  he  might  be  "preserved  ;"^"  until  whose  appear- 

'  Luke  xix.  13.  -  2  Pet.  iii.  12.  •*  Acts  iii.  19. 

■•  Matt.  xix.  28  ;  Luke  xxii.  29,  30.  *  Matt.  viii.  11. 

*  Luke  xiv.  15.  '  Luke  xix.  12  27.                 "  Matt,  xviii.  i. 

»  Luke  xxiii.  51.  '*'  2  Tim.  iv.  18. 
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ing  Timothy  was  to  "  keep  the  commandment  without  spot 
and  unrebukable,"^  and  whose  sudden  coming  during  the 
lifetime  of  himself  or  his  contemporaries  was  the  plain  and 
unequivocal  doctrine  of  Paul.-  Above  all,  that  revelation  in 
majesty  tremendous  which  should  inaugurate  the  kingdom — 
that  unimaginable  Advent  of  love  and  salvation,  of  wrath  and 
fear — that  glorious  Apocalypse  "  at  his  appearing  and  his 
kingdoml'  accompanied  with  appalling  natural  phenomena, 
the  darkened  sun,  the  bloodshot  moon,  the  falling  stars,  the 
roaring  sea— attended  with  still  more  astounding  celestial 
portents,  the  myriad  hosts  of  heaven,  the  voice  of  the  arch- 
angel, and  the  trump  of  God,  the  judgment  of  the  quick  and 
dead,  the  wailing  of  the  lost,  the  gathering  of  the  elect,  the 
vivification  of  them  that  sleep,  the  rapture  of  those  that  are 
"  alive  and  remain" — that  inexpressibly  awful  "  Coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with  power  and  great 
glory,"  for  which  all  the  disciples  were  bid  to  watch,"'  and 
which  some  of  their  number  should  be  alive  upon  earth  to 
see,"^ — cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  theory  that  the  kingdom 
announced  by  Him  who  came  "not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil" 
the  Messianic  hopes  of  his  nation  was  simply  spiritual,'^  and 

'  I  Tim.  vi.  14. 

-  Not  to  encumber  the  text  with  quotations,  see  what  the  substance 
of  his  teaching  was  at  Lystra,  Iconium,  Antioch,  Ephesus,  Miletus,  and 
Rome  {Acts  passim). 

=*  Mark  xiii.  37.  ■*  Matt.  xvi.  28  :  xxiv,  30 ;  Mark  ix.  i  ;  Luke  ix.  27. 

^  From  a  dispassionate  and  non-controversial  reading  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, it  would  appear  morally  certain  that  neither  our  Lord  nor  his 
disciples  taught  the  doctrine  of  a  purely  spiritual,  i.e ,  irioral  and  invis- 
ible kingdom.  The  promulgation  of  a  theory  so  foreign  to  Jewish  nations 
would  scarcely  have  evangelized  the  world  within  the  period  appointed, 
and  would  have  failed  to  create  that  enthusiastic  anticipation  of  an 
approaching  end  of  all  things  which  appears  to  have  been  the  universal 
belief  of  the  Apostolic  age.  The  conviction  is  therefore  forced  upon  us 
that  the  expectation  of  that  period  was  essentially  Messianic,  and  that  it 
was  not  until  that  magnificent  hope  had  been  frustrated  by  the  course  of 
events  that  the  theory  of  a  kingdom  coming  without  observable  pomp  and 
show,  was  substituted  by  the  Church  of  a  later  age  for  the  "  faith  (in  an 
approaching  reign  of  unimaginable  splendour)  which  was  once  delivered 
to  the  saints." 
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merely  exhibited  an  inversion  of  the  more  literal  conceptions 
of  the  ancient  prophets. 

Strange,  then,  as  it  may  appear,  it  is,  nevertheless,  not 
more  strange  than  true,  that  the  message  of  salvation  deliv- 
ered in  the  present  day  throughout  the  churches  of  the  land, 
a  message  whose  sufficiency  we  extol,  of  whose  purity  we  are 
the  self-constituted  judges,  of  whose  full  and  unreserved 
proclamation  we  are  jealous  "  with  a  godly  jealousy," — a 
message  which  we  deem  of  such  vital  importance  as  to  justify 
the  transmission  of  it  to  the  heathen,  and  for  which  we 
demand  at  once  their  prompt  attention  and  their  unqualified 
acceptance — is  not  that  originally  set  forth  by  Jesus  and  his 
apostles.  In  utter  unconsciousness  of  any  so-called  scheme 
of  salvation,  the  first  emissaries  of  Christianity  affirmed  Jesus 
to  be  the  Messiah  by  virtue  of  his  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
offered  forgiveness  of  sins  upon  repentance  and  faith  to  all 
that  should  accept  Him  as  the  Deliverer  promised  to  the 
fathers,  proclaimed  the  speedy  advent  of  a  day  when  the  man 
set  apart  by  God  for  that  purpose  should  judge  the  world  in 
righteousness,  and  announced  the  glad  tidings  of  an  approach- 
ing Messianic  kingdom.  This,  and  not  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  alone,  which  it  is  plain  could  not  have  been 
preached  by  the  Baptist,  Jesus,  or  by  the  twelve  prior  to  the 
crucifixion,  was  the  glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God  which 
the  Apostles  proclaimed  through  flood  and  fire,  for  whose 
dear  sake  they  were  willing  to  give  up  their  lives,  and  respect- 
ing whose  pure  and  uncorrupted  transmission  Paul  affirmed 
twice  with  characteristic  energy,  "  Though  we,  or  an  angel 
from  heaven,  preach  any  other  Gospel  unto  you  than  that 
which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  an  anatJicmar  ' 

2.  To  the  objection  that  Jesus  is  reported  to  have  said, 
"  My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,"  ~  it  may  be  answered  that 
the  late  date  of  the  fourth  Gospel,  together  with  its  silence  on 
the  subject  of  the  last  things,  goes  far  to  show  that  a  spiritual 
view  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  had  taken  the  place  of  more 
'  Gal.  i.  8,  9.  -  John  xviii.  36. 
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literal  anticipations,  and  that  the  words  in  question  could  not 
have  been  spoken  by  Jesus,  but  convey,  as  is  common  in  that 
Gospel,  the  theological  views  of  the  writer.  Similarly  the 
much  disputed  clause,  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you,"  ^ 
may  simply  mean  that  the  object  of  the  expectation  of  the 
Pharisees  was  not  so  much  a  kingdom  from  without,  as  one 
whose  foundation  was  already  laid  within  and  in  the  midst 
of  them.  To  the  further  objection,  that  in  a  few  texts,  e.g. 
Matt.  xii.  28,  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  said  to  have  com- 
menced during  the  ministry  of  Jesus  upon  earth,  or  rather  is 
represented  as  a  gradual  process  which  was  growing  up  to 
more  perfect  development,  it  may  be  replied  that  it  can  only 
be  said  to  have  commenced  in  the  sense  of  a  preparation  for 
the  approaching  Messianic  reign,  as  the  sealing  of  the  Spirit 
was  an  earnest  of  inheritance  "  until  the  redemption  of  the 
purchased  possession."  ^  In  the  parable  of  the  tares  and  the 
wheat,  which  inculcates  patient  waiting  for  the  development 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  children  of  the  kingdom  and 
the  children  of  the  wicked  one,  who  are  undistinguishably 
mixed  together  in  this  world,  are  separated  at  the  time  of  the 
harvest ;  showing  that  although  the  kingdom  may  be  said  to 
have  commenced  on  earth,  it  was  not  to  be  finally  established 
till  the  end  of  the  age,  when  "  the  righteous  should  shine  forth 
as  the  sun  in  the  kingdom  of  their  Father."  ^  The  same 
gradual  progress  is  noticeable  in  the  parables  of  the  grain 
of  mustard  seed  and  the  leaven  ;  ^  the  kingdom,  small  at  first, 
as  the  "  stone  cut  without  hands,"  afterwards  becoming  a  great 
mountain  and  filling  the  earth.^ 

To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  as  no  long  interval  was  ex- 
pected to  take  place  between  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel 
of  the  kingdom  and  its  arrival,  it  was  conceived  that  those 
who  had  already  pressed  into  it  would  be  "  alive  and  remain  " 
unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord — the  intervention  of  death 
between  the  period  of  their  Christian  calling  and  their  reward 

'  Luke  xvii.  21.  "'■  Eph.  i.  14.  3  Matt.  xiii.  43. 

*Matt.  xiii.  31,  33.  '  Dan.  ii.  35. 
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being  a  contingency  not  contemplated  by  "the  heirs  of  the 
kingdom,"  who  would  simply  experience  a  mysterious  change, 
without  which  "  flesh  and  blood  could  not  inherit  the 
kingdom  of  God."  ^  Hence  the  Scriptures  connect  the  judg- 
ment of  the  quick  (those  then  alive  upon  earth)  with  "  his 
appearing  and  his  kingdom,"  ^  and  speak  of  the  Son  of  Man 
coming  "  in  his  kingdom  to  reward  every  man  according  to 
his  works  "  before  some  of  those  then  living  should  have 
"  tasted  of  death  ;  "  •'  the  kingdom  being  only  "  nigJi  at  Jiand^' 
when  the  disciples  should  see  the  signs  of  the  Advent  itself,'' 
thereby  proving  incontestably  that  it  had  not  previously 
arrived.  Although  the  qualifications  for  admission  into  it 
were  virtues  acquired  upon  earth,  the  season  of  final  entrance 
is  deferred  to  the  time  of  the  general  judgment  at  the  coming 
of  the  Son  of  Man.  The  Baptist  connected  its  development 
with  the  grand  assize  of  humanity,  for  it  is  surely  not  of  the 
moral  enlightenment  of  mankind,  but  of  the  final  judgment, 
that  the  words  arc  spoken,  "  Whose  fan  is  in  his  hand,  and  he 
will  throughly  purge  his  floor,  and  gather  his  wheat  into  the 
garner,  but  he  will  burn  up  the  chaff  with  unquenchable  fire;" 
or  that  the  warning  is  given  to  the  Pharisees  to  "flee  from  the 
Avrath  {soon)  to  come."  '"  It  is  to  a  period  subsequent  to  that 
solemn  event  that  the  condemnation  points,  "  Not  every  one 
that  saith  unto  me.  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  and  the  benediction  refers,  "  Come,  ye  blessed  of 
my  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world  ;  "  that  kingdom  being  represented  as 
an  "  inheritance," ''  possession  not  ^  then   enjoyed  but  to  be 

'  I  Cor.  XV.  50.  -  2  Tim.  iv.  i. 

^  Matt.  xvi.  27,  28  ;  Luke  xxiii.  42.  ■*  Luke  xxi.  31. 

*Matt.  iii.  7,  12.  •"•  i  Pet.  i.  4. 

"^  Not  to  speak  of  the  forty  days  after  the  resurrection  during  which  He 
spake  of  "  the  things  pertaining  unto  the  kingdom  of  God,"  nor  of  the 
question  then  put  to  Him  by  the  disciples,  "  Lord,  wilt  thou  then  at  this 
time  restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Israel?"  ("Acts  i.  3,  6),  the  petition, 
"  Thy  kingdom  come,"  immediately  followed  by  the  clause  "  Thy  will  be 
done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven,"  not  only  shows  that  the  kingdom  had 
not  then  arrived,  but  that  it  was  to  be  established  upon  earth. 
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enjoyed  hereafter,  a  "heavenly  khigdom,"  ^  a  "  kingdom  of 
glory,"^  a  kingdom  which  "flesh  and  blood  could  not  inherit" 
(i  Cor.  XV.  50),  an  "everlasting  kingdom  "  (2  Pet.  i.  11),  and 
consequently  not  finally  established  during  Christ's  ministry 
upon  earth.  Hence  Jesus  connects  his  reception  of  the  king- 
dom with  the  period  of  his  return."  Hence  He  declares  that 
He  will  not  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  "  until  the  kingdom 
of  God  shall  come."  ^  Hence  the  disciples  are  taught  to  pray, 
"  Thy  kingdom  come,"  as  for  something  which  had  not  then 
arrived  ;  and  the  two  ambitious  disciples,  James  and  John, 
request  to  sit,  the  one  on  the  right  hand  and  the  other  on  the 
left  hand  of  their  Master,  "  in  his  kingdom  "  ^ — a  kingdom,  of 
course,  then  future.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  the  terms 
"  the  kingdom  of  God,"  and  "  eternal  life,"  are  used  inter- 
changeably,^ and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  latter 
phrase  refers  to  a  spiritual  kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  men. 

The  same  idea  of  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  kingdom  shortly 
to  be  manifested  at  the  appearing  'of  Messiah,  is  common  to 
the  apostolical  Fathers.  Thus,  Clement :  "  If  we  shall  do 
what  is  just  in  the  sight  of  God  we  shall  enter  into  his  king- 
dom, and  shall  receive  the  promises  which  neither  eye  hath 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  nor  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  ; 
wherefore  let  us  every  hour  expect  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
love  and  righteousness,  because  we  know  not  the  day  of  God's 
appearing,"  ^  Similarly,  Barnabas  :  "  They  (says  Christ)  that 
will  see  me  and  come  to  my  kingdom,  must  through  many 
afflictions  and  troubles  attain  unto  me."  ®  "  The  Apostles," 
says  Clement,  "  went  forth  to  preach  the  good  tidings  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  was  soon  about  to  come,"  ^  and  the  judg- 
ment is  called  by  the  same  writer,  "  The  judgment  of  the 
kingdom  of  Christ."  The  author  of  the  preface  to  the 
Apocalypse  of  the  Second  Esdras  represents  the  kingdom  as 

'2  Tim.  iv.  18.  - 1  Thess.  ii.  12.  ^  Luke  xix.  13. 

^  Luke  xxii.  18.  »  "  In  his  glory,"  Mark  x.  37. 

"Matt.  xix.  16-24;  >^xv.  34-46.  '2  Epist.  iv.  14,  15. 

"Barnabas  vi.  15.  '  Epist.  ad  Cor.  xix. 
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shortly  to  be  manifested  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ  : 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord  unto  Esdras,  Tell  my  people  that  I 
will  give  them  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  which  I  would  have 
given  unto  Israel  .  .  .  pray  for  a  few  days  unto  you  that 
that  they  may  be  shortened  :  the  kingdom  is  already  prepared 
for  you:  watch.  .  .  .  Look  for  your  shepherd,  he  shall  give 
you  everlasting  rest,  for  he  is  nigh  at  hand  that  shall  come  in 
the  end  of  the  world.  Be  ready  to  the  reward  of  the  king- 
dom, for  the  everlasting  light  shall  shine  upon  you  for  ever- 
more." ^  Papias,  Justin  Martyr,  Irenaeus,  Tertullian  and 
others,  also  support,  although  with  much  extravagance,  the 
notion  of  a  mundane-celestial  kingdom. 

In  following  out  the  eschatology  of  the  New  Testament  to 
its  natural  conclusion,  we  are  supported  by  the  conviction 
that  we  have  pursued  our  investigation  not  only  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  careful  criticism,  but  also  with  those  of  strict 
morality.  There  are  subjects  upon  which  simple  minds  are 
as  capable  of  forming  a  correct  opinion  as  more  highly  culti- 
vated intellects.  No  amount  of  sophistry  could  induce  a  man 
possessed  of  common  intelligence  to  believe  that  two  and  two 
make  five,  or  that  an  event  may  be  said  to  be  near  and  far 
off  at  the  same  time ;  and  the  question  at  issue,  however  its 
elucidation  might  be  promoted  by  an  acquaintance  with  the 
original  language  of  the  New  Testament,  demands  little  more 
than  the  exercise  of  a  calm  and  unbiassed  judgment  to  enable 
ordinary  readers  to  arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion.^ 

The  cause  of  this  most  sad  and   hopeless  confusion  arises 

^  2  Esdras  ii.  10-35. 

'  "Jdsus,  dans  les  discours  qui  lui  sont  attribuds,  n'annonce  pas 
seulemcnt  en  gdndral  qu'il  reviendra  sur  les  nudes  du  ciel — un  jour,  dans 
deux  mille  ans  peut-ctre  ou  dans  cent  mille  ;  il  annonce,  qu'il  reviendra 
avant  la  mort  des  personnes  presentes,  qu'il  reviendra  aiissitot  apr^s  que 
Jerusalem  aura  €x.€  profand  Si  les  mots  qu'on  place  dans  sa  bouche  ont 
un  sens,  ils  ont  ce  sens  W ;  et  s'ils  ne  I'ont  pas  c'est  que  pour  les  theologiens 
blanc  signifie  noir  et  que  noir  signifie  blanc.  Mais  pour  quiconque  n'est 
pas  un  sophiste  ce  dilemme  se  pose  catdgoriquenient  :  ou  Jdsus  s'est 
trompd,  ou  ces  discours  ne  sont  pas  de  lui." — Colani  :  Croyances  Messi- 
anques,  pp.  251-252. 
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from  the  circumstance  that  no  fixed  date,  as  in  2  Esdras  vii. 
28,  or  as  in  the  Ascension  of  Isaiah  iv.  14,  being  assigned  in  the 
Gospels  for  the  re-appearing  of  the  Son  of  Man,  the  Christ- 
ians were  enabled  to  slide  gradually  into  a  different  accepta- 
tion of  their  Master's  words,  and  thus  to  defer  a  catastrophe 
which  had  been  the  object  of  expectation  to  a  particular 
generation,  to  their  own — an  error  perpetuated  to  subsequent 
generations,  and  even  to  our  own  times.  Doubtless  there  was 
a  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church  when  men  felt  them- 
selves justified  in  expecting  the  immediate  Coming  of  the 
Son  of  Man  in  the  clouds  of  heaven  ;  but  when  that  genera- 
tion had  passed  away  within  the  limits  of  which  "  the  end  of 
all  things,"  ^  was  confined,  further  hope  could  only  lead  to 
disappointment.  But  whilst  we  have  not  shunned  to  express 
our  conviction  that  a  serious  mistake  went  hand  in  hand  with 
the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  we  have  also  thought  that 
misapprehension  on  this  point  confers  no  warrant  for  believing 
that,  in  a  life  so  pure  and  self-sacrificing  as  that  of  Jesus 
there  was  room  for  the  faintest  attempt  at  deception.  He 
founded  his  kingdom  upon  the  Messianic  ideas  of  his  nation, 
"  and  the  anticipation  which  appears  so  extraordinary  to  us, 
was  nevertheless  a  natural  growth  out  of  the  whole  previous 
existence  of  the  Jewish  people."  To  this  it  may  be  added, 
that  as  He  did  not  assert  for  himself  perfect  goodness,^  so 
neither  did  He  claim  for  Himself  perfect  knowledge  ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  special  notice  that  He  admitted^  a  qualified  appre- 
hension, if  not  a  complete  ignorance,  respecting  the  arrival  of 
the  event  which  should  consummate  his  predictions. 

^  Whilst  it  is  easy  (says  M.  Renan)  to  account  for  the  faith  of  the  gene- 
ration which  heard  the  words  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  the  faith  of  the 
second  generation,  when  those  words  had  not  been  answered  by  the  event, 
is  an  inexplicable  mystery.  Will  it  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  ulti- 
mate establishment  of  Christianity  to  suppose  that  the  perfect  character 
of  the  Great  Teacher  and  the  wisdom  of  his  divine  sayings  may  have 
weaned  believers  in  his  name  from  the  latter-day  glories  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom  to  the  acceptance  of  the  practical  qualifications  with  which  that 
hope  was  accompanied  ? 

-  Luke  xviii.  19.  ■*  Matt.  xxiv.  36  ;  Mark  xiii.  32. 

C   C 
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It  is,  moreover,  a  consolation  to  remember  that,  in  ventur- 
ing to  call  in  question  the  hermeneutical  verdict  of  eighteen 
centuries,  our  arguments  have  been  drawn  from  the  sacred 
source  alonc,^  and  not  from  our  own  ideas  of  the  fitness  or 
the  unfitness  of  things.  We  have  not  called  in  question  the 
improbability  of  a  sudden  and  convulsive  "  end  of  all  things," 
because  of  the  proof  afforded  by  the  law  of  continuity  and 
the  fact  that  nature  does  nothing  per  saltmn,  that  all  things 
will  continue  to-morrow  as  they  have  done  to-day  ;  neither 
have  we  repudiated  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  material 
world  because  of  the  recoil  which  tender  minds  might  ex- 
perience at  the  thought  of  a  conflagration  of  this  beautiful 
earth  kindled  by  the  hand  of  the  benevolent  Artificer  himself. 
We  have  not  concluded  the  Second  Advent  to  be  unworthy 
of  the  attention  of  reasonable  men  because  of  mediaeval  repre- 
sentations of  that  event  which  invest  it  with  a  ludicrous  and 
childish  terror,  nor  have  we  framed  an  argument  against  it 
because  of  the  impossibility  of  conceiving  a  Coming  with  the 
clouds  of  heaven  which  should  at  one  and  the  same  time  be — 
visible  to  all  mankind — an  idea  which  could  only  have  been 
entertained  on  the  supposition  that  the  earth  was  a  plane. 


1  The  evidence  from  Scripture  adduced  in  behalf  of  the  position  we 
have  ventured  to  entertain  may  be  advantageously  compared  with  that 
brought  forward  from  the  same  source  in  behalf  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity. 

Of  the  first  it  may  be  unhesitatingly  affirmed  that  the  testimony 
afforded  to  it  is  direct  and  positive,  whilst  that  given  to  the  latter  is 
drawn  from  inference  only  ;  the  much-disputed  text  i  John  v.  7,  not 
found  in  the  Sin.,  Alex,  and  Vat.  MSS.,  being  at  last  surrendered  as  un- 
tenable. If  the  truth  of  a  doctrine  be  made  to  depend  upon  the  number 
and  definite  character  of  the  texts  by  which  it  is  supported,  then  surely 
that  of  the  approaching  Advent  stands  on  a  vantage  ground  which  is  not 
occupied  by  the  other.  It  may  then  be  fairly  asked,  on  which  side  is  there 
most  danger  of  fighting  against  God .''  Whether  on  the  part  of  those  who 
interpret  Scripture  in  its  plain  and  obvious  sense,  irrespectively  of  un- 
foreseen and  unwelcome  conclusions  ;  or  on  that  of  those  who  distort  or 
evade  its  legitimate  meaning  in  the  vain  hope  of  preserving  intact  the 
sayings  of  Christ. 
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We  have  not  ventured  to  indulge  suspicion  respecting  the 
fitness,  religious  or  social,  of  the  country  to  which  Messiah 
is  expected  to  return,  nor  to  inquire  how  far  the  inhabitants 
of  the  world  in  general,  and  of  Palestine  in  particular,  are 
prepared  for  his  reception.  We  have  not  rested  our  case 
upon  the  physical  difficulties  involved  in  the  .notion  of  a 
pilgrimage  of  all  nations  to  Jerusalem  to  offer  the  sacrifices 
and  join  in  the  worship  of  the  Temple,  neither  have  we 
denounced  such  a  proceeding,  although  it  might  not  be 
unreasonable  to  do  so,  as  a  relapse  from  Christianity  to 
Judaism.  These,  and  similar  objections,  might  possibly  have 
been  overruled,  had  we  been  able  to  find  in  Holy  Writ  that 
a  real  foundation  existed  for  the  event  with  which  they  are 
supposed  to  be  connected.  A  critical  and  careful  examination 
of  all  the  passages  which  bear  upon  the  subject  has  led  to  the 
painful  yet  inevitable  conclusion,  that  the  dogma  of  a  Second 
Coming  of  the  Lord  at  some  imaginary  end  of  the  world,  yet 
future,  is  one  which,  however  naturally  it  might  be  the  result 
of  tradition,  is  not  justified  by  those  texts  of  Scripture  which 
are  generally  adduced  in  its  support.  "  My  study  of  the  New 
Testament  at  this  time,"  says  a  deep  thinker,  "had  made  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  overlook,  that  the  Apostles  held  it  to  be 
a  duty  of  all  disciples  to  expect  a  near  and  sudden  destruction 
of  the  earth  by  fire,  and  constantly  to  be  expecting  the  return 
of  tJie  Lord  from  /leaven."  This  is  the  conclusion  at  which 
all  honest  minds  must,  sooner  or  later,  arrive — a  conclusion 
compelled  by  the  obvious  and  natural  sense  of  the  terms 
employed,  and  which  can  only  be  evaded  by  processes  which 
savour  of  critical  disingenuousness  and  literary  equivocation. 
Religion,  more  than  anything  else,  demands  perfect  intel- 
lectual sincerity,  and  should  not  even  be  suspected.  It  ceases 
to  be  regarded  as  of  value  when  it  upholds  anything  doubtful, 
or  palpably  untrue ;  and  it  presses  upon  our  mind  with  a 
weight  which  we  cannot  describe,  that  the  doctrine  whose 
authority  we  have  ventured  to  dispute  is  not  only  calculated 
to  inspire  thinking  minds  with  distrust  of  religion,  but  has 
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a  tendency,  because  of  the  connection  in  which  it  stands  with 
other  important  teaching,  to  impair  the  reverence  due  to  what 
have  been  justly  called  "  the  granite  sayings  of  Christ."  We 
are  free  to  confess  that  while  no  man  yields  to  us  in  respect 
for  the  latter,  we  have  not  an  equal  regard  for  alarming  con- 
jectures respecting  the  dissolution  of  this  material  universe, 
which  neither  commend  themselves  to  our  reason  by  their 
agreement  with  natural  laws,  nor  by  the  soundness  of  the 
Scriptural  interpretation  by  which  they  are  defended  ;  and 
are  disposed  to  think  that  the  eschatological  might  be  dis- 
sociated from  the  moral  element  in  Christianity  with  gain  to 
the  efificiency  as  well  as  to  the  permanence  of  the  religion 
itself 

Errors  are  not  the  less  errors  because  through  the  want  of 
ability  to  detect  them  they  have  been  perpetuated  through 
many  generations  :  they  are  only  more  difficult  to  eradicate 
in  consequence  of  their  general  acceptance  and  long  standing. 
A  religion  that  wraps  itself  up  in  its  own  virtue,  and  obsti- 
nately refuses  inquiry,  is  not  suited  for  reasonable  men — 
much  less  can  hope  to  extend  its  influence  to  distant  lands 
or  to  exact  from  other  systems  a  right  of  investigation  which 
it  declines  for  itself  Churches  are  no  more  made  for  eternity 
than  buildings ;  they  only  prolong  their  existence  by  timely 
and  judicious  restoration.  This  may  be  more  easily  done 
in  the  case  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  is  essentially  a 
Protestant,  and  therefore  self-reforming  Church,  than  in  that 
of  ecclesiastical  establishments  which  claim  to  be  infallible. 
She  did  not  at  once  and  for  ever  arrive  at  an  immutable 
perfection  when,  three  hundred  years  ago,  she  severed  herself 
from  Rome,  but  only  laid  down  the  principle  by  which  she 
would  afterwards  be  guided,  as  the  political  reformers  of  1832 
laid  down  the  principle  which  has  led  to  recent  changes.  The 
Reformation,  it  has  been  said,  was  only  "  the  first  act  of  a 
drama  which  has  yet  to  be  played  out,  and  it  may  be  expected 
that  our  own  age  will  see  questions  stirred,  more  searching 
even  than  anv  that  were  mooted  then."     It  is  our  firm  belief 
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that  the  time  for  putting  the  remaining  scenes  upon  the  stage 
of  pubHc  opinion  is  not  far  distant.     Doubts,  never  dreamed 
of  till  now,  are  rising  to  the  surface  ;  old  opinions  are  breaking 
up,  darkness  is  indeed  on  the  face  of  the  prophetic   creation 
and  the  inspired  interpreter  has  not  yet  been  found.     What 
answer   will   be    made   to    this   heavy  and   crushing   charge 
brought  forward  in  these  pages  we  cannot  tell.     A   method 
not  unfrequently  adopted    is    to   meet  such  objections  with 
contemptuous    silence — a    method,    however,    wholly    inex- 
cusable in  the   case  of  men   who  claim    for  themselves  the 
office  of  ministers  and  stewards  to  prepare  and  make  ready 
the  way  of  the  Lord's    Second    Advent   in    the   spirit   and 
power   of    Elias,    and    whose    reticence    on   the    subject    of 
prophecy  and  its  interpretation  is  even  more  culpable  than 
the  hierophantic  ravings  they  are  wont  to  condemn.     Some 
cast   the  burden  of  their  conscience  upon  their  creeds  and 
make    them   responsible  for  the  dogma  "  Unde  venturus  est 
judicare  vivos  et  mortuos " ;  forgetting  that  the  universal  con- 
sent of   an    illiterate  age  confers  no  warrant    for    immunity 
from  error,  and  that  the  conclusions  of  a  peculiar  period  form 
no  precedent  for  an  altered  time.     Others  again  call  to  their 
aid  that  safety-valve  of  modern  interpreters,  the  double  sense 
of  prophecy ;    a   principle   under  the   application   of  which 
Scripture   becomes    indefinite   and    may    be    made    to   mean 
whatever  the  interpreter  chooses.      It  is  superfluous  to  ob- 
serve that  these  and  like  arguments  in  favour  of  a  so-called 
orthodoxy,  only  serve  to  exhibit  the  weakness  of  the  defence, 
whilst  the  difficulty  they  seek  to  remove  is   untouched.     It 
might   therefore   be    more   honest   to  admit   that    a    serious 
mistake  has  been  incorporated  into  Christian  teaching  ;  that 
*'  Biblical  criticism  has  been  hitherto  found  truer  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Church  than  to  the  words  of  Christ ;  "   that 
if  she  would  maintain   not  only  her  authority  but  her  very 
existence,  the  Church    will    have   to  reform  her   creeds  and 
to  abandon  her  traditions,  and  that  Christianity,  as  hitherto 
understood  must  give  place  to  Christianity  as  alone  it  can 
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be  understood  hereafter — not  as  a  state,  of  high  religious 
ecstasy  as  in  the  Apostolic  age — not  as  a  controversial 
protest  against  Roman  Catholicism  as  at  the  Reformation — 
not  as  a  string  of  bare  dogmatic  assertions  as  formulated  in 
the  creeds — not  as  a  system  of  dry  theological  propositions 
as  stereotyped  in  the  Articles — but  as  an  "  Everlasting 
Gospel " — not  attended  with  the  convulsion  of  material 
things,  but  with  the  "  power "  of  social  regeneration,  and 
the  "  glory  "  of  a  new  life— recognising  the  moral  teaching 
of  Jesus  as  the  perfect  rule  of  life  and  conduct,  and  the 
example  of  Jesus  as  the  highest  type  of  active  and  disinter- 
ested virtue  presented  to  the  imitation  of  mankind. 
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THE  FOURTH  GOSPEL  AND  THE  SYNOPTICS. 

AN  attempt  has  not  unfrequently  been  made  to  har- 
monize the  four  Gospels,  and  with  a  few  unimportant 
variations  a  general  agreement  has  been  established  between 
the  first  three,  and  hence  the  term  synoptic  commonly  ap- 
plied to  them.  The  Fourth  Gospel,  however,  obstinately 
refuses  to  be  placed  on  parallel  lines  with  the  rest,  and 
maintains  an  unique  and  separate  character.  Among  the 
most  remarkable  discrepancies  between  these  two  records  of 
the  life  of  Jesus  (for  they  are  but  two)  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  Logos  doctrine  is  not  found  in  the  Synoptics,  although 
it  forms  the  key-note  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Similarly  that 
of  the  Paraclete  is  peculiar  to  that  Gospel,  and  equally  with 
that  of  the  Logos  is  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Montanists. 
The  famous  Paschal  controversy  affords  a  still  more  decisive 
mark  of  difference.  According  to  the  Synoptists  and  St. 
Paul  the  last  meal  of  which  Jesus  partook  with  his  disciples 
was  the  Passover.  According  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  last 
supper  is  not  in  any  way  connected  with  that  Jewish  rite, 
but  is  made  ^'  Befo'e  the  feast  of  the  Passover''  (John  xiii.  i), 
a  position  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that,  at  the  ex- 
amination of  Jesus  before  Pilate,  the  Jews  "  went  not  into 
the  judgment  hall  lest  they  should  be  defiled,  but  that  they 
might  eat  the  Passover"  the  same  day  being  also  called,  "  The 
preparation  of  the  Passover"  (John  xviii.  28;  xix.  14,42).  As 
a  further  mark  of  difference  we  may  instance  the  elaborate 
discourses  put  into  the  mouth  of  Jesus,  which  have  nothing 
in  common  with  the  terse  sayings    recorded   by   the    other 
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Evangelists  :  the  absence  of  the  parables  common  to  the 
first  three  Gospels,  when  "  without  a  parable  spake  He  not 
unto  them:"  the  peculiarity  of  the  miracles  (especially  the 
marked  absence  of  demoniacal  expulsions),  which,  for  the 
most  part,  are  found  nowhere  else  :  the  controversial  style, 
in  which  we  discern  allusion  to  later  heresies :  the  mystical 
character  of  the  book  which  obscures  its  meaning  and  is 
attributable  in  part  to  the  writer's  fondness  for  spiritual 
application  :  the  figure  of  Christ,  perfect  from  the  first,  and 
more  in  harmony  with  modern  conceptions  respecting  Him 
than  with  those  which  alone  can  be  legitimately  formed  from 
the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

On  the  traditional  theory  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  the 
work  of  the  Apostle,  the  effect  which  the  recognition  of  this 
claim  might  have  upon  the  credit  to  be  attached  to  the 
Synoptic  histories  is  of  too  great  importance  to  be  passed 
by  without  notice.  A  close  examination  shows  that  they 
do  not  merely  differ  as  all  independent  narrators  must,  but 
absolutely  contradict  each  other,  making  it  evident  that  both 
cannot  accurately  represent  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus 
If,  according  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Jesus  is  recognised  as  the 
Messiah  by  the  Baptist  and  others  at  the  commencement  of 
his  ministry  ;  the  Synoptic  account,  which  represents  the  fact 
as  supernaturally  revealed  to  Peter  alone  (Matt.  xvi.  17),  late 
in  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  besides  the  charge  of  secrecy,  is  less 
reliable.  If,  according  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Jesus  exercises 
his  ministry  contemporaneously  with  that  of  John  the 
Baptist  (John  iii.  22,  24)  ;  the  Synoptics,  which  relate  that 
Jesus  did  not  preach  or  collect  disciples  until  after  the  im- 
prisonment of  John  (Matt.  iv.  12,  25),  are  open  to  mistrust. 
If,  according  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  Baptist  did  not  know 
Jesus  before  his  baptism  (John  i.  31,  34)  ;  difficulty  is  put  in 
the  way  of  believing  that  the  mothers  of  Jesus  and  of  John 
were  cousins,  warmly  sympathetic  concerning  the  two  children 
(Luke  i.  39,  45).  If,  according  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the 
Baptist    points  out  Jesus   as   the    Messiah — this    knowledge 
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having  been  communicated  to  him  by  a  miraculous  sign 
(John  i.  29,  36)  ;  he  could  hardly,  from  his  prison,  have  ex- 
pressed the  doubt  recorded  in  the  Synoptics,  "  Art  thou  He 
that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another"  (Matt.  xi.  3). 
If,  according  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Jesus  preaches  the  Gospel 
to  the  Samaritans,  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  call  forth 
the  apology,  "  For  He  must  needs  go  through  Samaria  ;  "  it 
is  hard  to  reconcile  this  with  the  command  to  the  disciples 
recorded  in  the  Synoptics,  "  Go  ye  not  into  the  way  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans  enter  ye  not  " 
(Matt.  X.  5).  If,  as  the  Fourth  Gospel  represents,  Jesus 
preached  in  Jerusalem  discourses  so  lengthy  and  so  very 
important ;  it  is  unintelligible  that  the  Synoptics  should  not 
discern  their  importance,  or  should  be  ignorant  that  they 
were  spoken.  If  the  Fourth  Gospel  places  the  cleansing  of 
the  temple  at  the  beginning  and  the  Synoptics  at  the  close 
of  the  ministry  of  Jesus  ;  if,  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Jesus  is 
present  at  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee  five  days  after  his 
aptism,  and,  in  the  Synoptics,  is  immediately  led  by  the 
Spirit  for  forty  days  into  the  wilderness,  and  thence  into 
Galilee  (Luke  iv.  14)  :  if,  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  raising  of 
Lazarus  occupies  a  prominent  place  as  the  event  which  led  to 
the  apprehension  of  Jesus,  and,  in  the  Synoptics,  by  an  error 
of  judgment,  or  through  ignorance  of  the  fact,  this  pre-eminent 
miracle  is  altogether  omitted  :  if,  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Jesus 
washes  his  disciples'  feet  at  the  last  supper,  and  commands 
them  to  do  this  to  each  other  as  He  had  done  it  to  them  (a 
practice  of  which  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  in  the  prim- 
itive Church)  ;  while,  in  the  Synoptics,  He  institutes  the 
Eucharist  and  bids  them  "  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Him  " 
(a  practice  everywhere  observed  from  the  earliest  times)  :  if, 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  anointing  of  Jesus  by  a  woman  at 
Bethany  takes  place  six  days  (John  xii.  i),  and  in  the  Synop- 
tics, two  days  before  the  Passover  (Matt  xxvi.  2  ;  Mark  xiv. 
i)  :  if,  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  crucifixion  takes  place  on 
the  day  of  the  preparation  of  the  Passover,  and  in  the  Synop- 
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tics,  on  the  great  day  of  unleavened  bread  :  if,  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  Jesus  is  yet  standing  before  Pilate  at  the  sixtli  hour 
(John  xix.  14),  whilst  in  the  Synoptics  He  is  hanging  on  the 
cross  at  the  tJiird  hour  (Mark  xv.  25)  :  if,  according  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  Joseph  of  Arimathea  goes  secretly  to  Pilate, 
"  for  fear  of  the  Jews  "  (John  xix.  38)  ;  and  in  the  Synoptics 
boldly  to  beg  the  body  of  Jesus  (Mark  xv.  43)  :  if,  according 
to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  body  of  Jesus  is  embalmed  by 
Nicodemus  and  Joseph  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of  the 
crucifixion  (John  xix.  42)  ;  whilst  in  the  Synoptics,  the 
women  come  the  next  morning  but  one  after  the  crucifixion 
with  sweet  spices  to  anoint  Him  (Mark  xvi.  12;  Luke  xxiii. 
56)  :  if,  according  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Mary  IMagdalene 
comes  alone  to  the  sepulchre  "  while  it  was  yet  dark  "  (John 
XX.  I,  2)  :  and  in  the  Synoptics  three  women  (among  whom 
was  Mary  Magdalene)  come  there  "  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  " 
(Mark  xvi.  2)  :  if,  according  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Thomas 
was  not  with  the  disciples  when  they  first  saw  the  Lord 
(John  XX.  24),  whilst  in  the  Synoptics,  Thomas  was  one  of 
the  eleven  present  at  his  first  appearance  to  his  disciples 
after  the  resurrection  (Matt,  xxviii.  16,  17):  if,  according  to 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  the  future  abode  of  the  devout  is  heaven 
whilst  in  the  Synoptics  the  renewed  purified  earth  is  supposed 
to  be  the  dwelling-place  of  the  saints, — it  is  plain  that  the 
writer  of  the  former  book  moves  in  a  theological  world  wholly 
different  from  the  latter,  and  that  both  cannot  be  equally 
worthy  of  credit.  In  whatever  degree  therefore  we  accept 
the  Fourth  Gospel  as  reliable,  we  detract  from  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  other  Gospels.  Two  opposite  theories  of 
fact  and  doctrine  cannot  be  true  at  the  same  time :  the  one 
must  necessarily  exclude  the  other,  and  we  must  choose 
between  them.  The  Fourth  Gospel,  which  was  not  written 
as  some  have  supposed,  to  supply  the  deficiences  of  the  pre- 
ceding histories,  must  either  control  the  Synoptics,  or  the 
Synoptics  the  Fourth  Gospel. 

The  difference  between  them  may  be  seen  still   more  con- 
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spicuously  from  a  comparison  of  their  respective  style  and 
language.  In  the  first  three  Gospels,  Jesus  speaks  with  terse- 
ness and  simplicity  :  his  language  is  not  studied,  and  has  no 
tinge  of  Alexandrian  scholasticism,  but  is  such  as  would  be 
natural  to  a  Galilean  teacher.  The  very  reverse  of  this  is 
perceptible  in  the  Fourth  Gospel.  There  his  teaching  is 
mystical,  abstract,  artificial,  and  obscure.  Long  and  elaborate 
discourses  take  the  place  of  the  short  and  pithy  aphorisms  of 
the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  wear  the  aspect  of  disquisitions 
upon  Jesus  rather  than  of  sentiments  delivered  by  Jesus  him- 
self It  may  seem  morally  impossible  that  the  same  teacher 
could  have  uttered  such  different  language,  or  have  employed 
such  different  modes  of  conveying  instruction.  The  reasoning 
which  appears  to  us  conclusive  on  this  point  is  similar  to  that 
which  has  been  already  used  of  the  two  books  claiming  the 
name  and  authority  of  John,  If  Jesus  habitually  uttered  the 
moral  maxims  recorded  in  the  Synoptics,  he  did  not  habitually 
deal  in  the  transcendental  theology  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  ;  or 
if  He  couched  his  teaching  in  the  terms  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
the  terse  and  aphoristic  style  of  the  Synoptics  very  ill  repre- 
sents Him. 

Widely,  however,  as  the  discourses  of  Jesus  recorded  by 
the  first  three  Evangelists  differ  from  those  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  the  latter  differs  yet  more  widely  from  the  former  in 
its  report  of  the  sayings  of  John  the  Baptist.  Here  is  no 
preaching  of  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  no  announcement  of 
its  imminent  approach,  no  warning  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come,  no  axe  laid  to  the  root  of  the  trees,  no  burning  of  the 
chaff  with  unquenchable  fire.  The  prophet  of  the  wilderness 
assumes  the  character  of  a  Gnostic  philosopher.  The  meta- 
physical language  of  the  schools  takes  the  place  of  exhorta- 
tions to  repentance,  and  terms  borrowed  from  late  heresies 
are  as  ready  in  the  mouth  of  the  precursor  as  in  that  of  Jesus 
himself;  presenting  a  difficulty  wholly  incapable  of  solution. 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  same  pen  is 
visible  throughout,  and  the  same  ideas  are  continually  repro- 
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duced  under  a  slightly  varied  form.  Jesus,  the  Baptist,  and 
the  writer  of  the  book,  when  he  speaks  in  his  own  person,  use 
the  same  terms.  To  put  these  similar  terms  in  the  mouth  of 
Jesus  and  the  Baptist,  is  not  only  to  make  them  employ  a 
phraseology  different  from  that  attributed  to  them  in  the 
Synoptics,  but  to  make  them  adopt  the  style  and  thoughts  of 
the  writer. 

To  difference  of  style  and  language  may  be  added  that  of 
general  plan  and  object.  With  some  unimportant  variations, 
the  Synoptics,  as  their  name  imports,  agree  in  presenting  a 
connected  history  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Jesus.  Com- 
mencing with  his  genealogy  and  baptism  in  the  Jordan,  they 
represent  Him  as  confining  his  ministry  chiefly  to  Galilee 
where  He  preaches  the  near  approach  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Large  crowds  of  enthusiastic  and  admiring  followers  attend 
his  steps,  and  become  devotedly  attached  to  his  person.  Here 
it  is  that  He  utters  his  exquisite  parables  and  works  his  prin- 
cipal miracles,  and  his  fame  soon  penetrates  the  adjacent 
countries  and  spreads  as  far  as  Jerusalem  itself  The 
Pharisees,  indignant  at  the  unprecedented  success  of  the  new 
Teacher,  enter  at  once  upon  a  course  of  vehement  opposition, 
and  send  emissaries  from  the  capital,  who  represent  Him  as 
an  innovator  and  a  fanatic,  attribute  his  cures  to  demoniacal 
agency,  and  demand  of  Him  signs  from  heaven,  which  He 
was  unwilling  or  unable  to  perform.  The  result  of  this  inter- 
ference is  mutual  anger  and  recrimination  ;  the  Pharisees  im- 
puting to  Him  madness  and  folly,  and  He  in  turn  denouncing 
them  as  blind  and  hypocrites.  Not  content  with  his  success 
in  Galilee,  where  the  simple  inhabitants  were  strongly  im- 
pressed in  his  favour.  He  resolves,  in  spite  of  the  protestations 
of  his  disciples,  to  attack  sacerdotal  authority  at  its  head- 
quarters, and  to  preach  the  doctrines  He  had  taught  in  Galilee 
in  Jerusalem  itself  At  first  He  appeared  to  be  well  received 
by  the  populace,  who  hail  with  joy  his  public  entrance  into 
Jerusalem,  and  acknowledge  Him  to  be  Messiah.  His  tri- 
umph, however,  was  of  short  duration.     His  old  and  powerful 
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enemies,  the  Pharisees,  renewed  their  accusations,  and  Jesus, 
worn  out  and  disgusted  with  a  reception  so  different  from 
that  which  had  been  accorded  to  Him  in  GaHlee,  retired 
in  despair  from  the  unequal  contest.  The  provocation,  how- 
ever, had  cut  too  deeply  to  be  forgiven.  His  ruin  was  speedily- 
determined,  and  he  fell  a  victim  to  their  rage  and  malice. 
Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  a  picture  of  the  life  of  Jesus  given  in 
the  Synoptics.  It  is  natural,  unconstrained,  and  life-like,  and 
carries  with  it  the  aspect  of  general  probability. 

If  we  turn  to  the  picture  given  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  we 
cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  immense  dissimilarity 
Here  we  have  no  genealogy,  no  record  of  infancy,  no  sojourn 
in  Galilee,  no  temptation,  no  transfiguration,  no  Jewish 
Passover,  no  agony  in  the  garden,  no  cry  of  anguish  from 
the  cross,  no  development  of  Messianic  doctrine^  no  second 
advent,  and  no  earthly  kingdom.  Jesus  is  placed,  from  the 
commencement  at  Jerusalem,  where,  with  the  exception  of 
occasional  visits  into  Galilee,  He  is  in  constant  altercation 
with  the  Jews.  There  does  not  appear  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
the  faintest  attempt  to  give  a  connected  history  of  the  life  of 
Jesus.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not  without  unity  of  design,  but 
it  is  a  dogmatic  and  not  an  historical  unity.  Its  chief  object 
is  the  development  of  doctrine  and  principally  that  of  the 
manifestation  of  the  Logos  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 
This  exaltation  of  Jesus  is  seen  in  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  miracles  He  is  said  to  perform,  which  assert  his  power 
over  nature,  and  reveal  his  intimate  union  with  the  Father. 
The  first  miracle  at  Cana  of  Galilee  (John  ii.  i-ii)  has 
special  reference  to  this  exaltation.  Jesus  refuses  to  perform 
the  miracle  at  the  request  of  his  mother,  showing  that  as  the 
Divine  Logos  He  was  above  the  conditions  of  humanity  The 
healing  of  the  nobleman's  son  at  Capernaum  (John  iv.  46-54) 
has  in  it  this  peculiarity,  that,  whereas,  in  the  Synoptics,  the 
word  of  power  is  pronounced  at  Capernaum  itself,  "  not  far 
from  the  house  "  ;  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  word  is  spoken 
from  a  distance  of  one  day's  journey  from  Capernaum.      The 
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walking  upon  the  sea  of  Galilee  (John  vi.  16-21)  receives  a 
remarkable  addition  from  the  same  event  as  recorded  in  the 
Synoptics,  for  no  sooner  had  Jesus  entered  into  the  ship  than 
it  was  "  immediately  at  the  land  whither  they  went."  The 
cure  of  the  blind  man  (John  ix.)  is  greater  than  the  cures  of 
blind  men  in  the  other  Gospels,  for  he  is  "blind  from  his 
birth."  The  raising  of  Lazarus  (John  xi.),  assuredly  the  most 
stupendous  miracle  in  the  New  Testament  and  confined  to 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  exceeds  previous  resuscitations  of  dead 
bodies,  in  that  "  he  had  lain  in  the  grave  four  days  already." 
The  prayer  on  this  occasion,  if  prayer  it  can  be  called,  affords 
another  instance  of  this  exaltation.  In  the  Synoptics  Jesus 
prays  much  and  often  :  at  his  baptism,  on  the  top  of  moun- 
tains, in  solitary  places,  at  his  agony  in  the  garden,  upon  the 
cross,  and  upon  one  occasion  it  is  said  that  He  continued  all 
night  in  prayer  to  God.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  Jesus  is 
Divine  and  needs  not  the  aid  of  prayer  on  his  own  account, 
but  only  with  a  view  of  making  an  impression  on  the  minds 
of  others. 

The  dialectic  contests  peculiar  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  e.g. 
John  ii.  19-21;  iii.  4;  iv.  ii  ;  viii.  51-57;  xi.  ii,  12;  in 
which  the  wisdom  of  Jesus  is  contrasted  with  the  ignorance 
and  dulness  of  those  with  whom  He  comes  into  contact, 
exhibit,  as  the  writer  intended  they  should  do,  the  superior 
intelligence  of  Him  who  is  the  "  Light  of  the  world."  The 
persons  who  take  part  in  these  dialogues  are  intellectually 
degraded  with  a  view  to  exalt  Christ,  by  way  of  contrast. 
Their  conversations  present  a  string  of  wilful  misunder- 
standings, irrelevant  questions,  and  unintelligible  answers. 
They  persist  in  taking  literally  what  He  means  spiritually,  and 
seem  utterly  incapable  of  apprehending  the  mystical  nature 
of  his  sayings.  A  similar  desire  to  exalt  the  Logos  Christ  is 
perceptible  in  those  passages  of  his  career  which  precede 
his  crucifixion  and  death.  It  would  not  be  consistent  with 
the  object  of  the  writer  that  the  Jesus  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
should   exhibit  the  weakness  of  the  Jesus  of  the  Synoptics, 
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and   therefore  in   John  xii.  27-30,  instead  of  requiring,  as   in 
the  Synoptics,  that  an  angel  should  strengthen  Him  as  in  the 
garden  of  Gethesemane,  a  voice  from  heaven  comes  not  for 
his   own  but,  as  in  xi.  42,  for  the  people's  sake.     Instead  of 
requesting  the  support  of  his  disciples.  He  is  Himself  their 
prop   and   spiritual   stay.     A  gulf  wide    enough   to  separate 
humanity  from  Divinity  stretches  between  the  despondency 
manifested  in  the  Synoptics  and  the  triumphant  exclamation, 
"  Father,  the  hour  is  come,  glorify  thy  Son,  that  thy  Son  also 
may   glorify  thee."      A  similar  exaltation  is    observable    in 
the  description  of  his  arrest  in  the  garden  (John  xviii.  i-ii). 
According  to  the  Synoptics,  Jesus  is  in  an  agony  of  fear,  and 
his  "  sweat  \vas  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood  falling  down 
to  the  ground  ;  "  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  He  is  calm  and  col- 
lected, "knowing  all  things   that  should  come  upon    him." 
In  the  former  the  disciples  are  bid  to  watch  with  a  view  of 
preventing  the  treachery  of  Judas  ;  in  the  latter,  Jesus  goes 
boldly  forth  to    meet  the  traitor,   and  the  persons  sent  to 
arrest  Him  "  went  backward  and  fell  to  the  ground,"  a  state- 
ment which  finds  no  echo  in  the  Synoptics.     In  his  examina- 
^tion  before  Pilate,  who  in  this  Gospel  exhibits  a  strange  fear 
of  the    accused,   Jesus  asserts  a   mysterious  superiority,  and 
tells  the  Roman  Governor  that  "  he  could  have  no  power  at 
all  against  him  except  it  were  given  him  from  above."     The 
same  dignity  and  superiority  to  moral  and  physical  suffering 
is  continued  to  the  last.     Himself  "bearing  his  cross"  which 
is  not  laid  upon  another,  as  in  the  Synoptics,  He  is  led  to 
Calvary  ;  and  after  a  brief  crucifixion,  of  three  hours,  during 
which  He  utters  no  cry  of  pain  or  abandonment,  the  Divine 
Logos  having  "  power  to  lay  down  his  life  and  power  to  take 
it  again,"  utters  the  triumphant  and  consummating  cry,  "  It 
is  finished,"  and  bowing  his  head,  gives  up  the  ghost. 

We  may  add  to  this,  that  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  Jesus  has  no 
longer  any  relations  with  Judaism,  and  the  appellation  "The 
Jews,"  so  frequently  employed,  is  the  usual  term  for  all  who 
are  hostile  to   Christianity.     He  has  no  sympathy  with  the 
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Messianic  expectations  or  the  religious  observances  of  the 
Jewish  people.  He  speaks  of  "  the  law  of  the  Jews,"  as  "your 
law,"  as  if  it  were  not  also  his,  and  of  "  the  feast  of  the  Jews," 
"the  purifying  of  the  Jews,"  as  a  stranger  to  their  nation 
might  naturally  do,  but  in  a  tone  far  different  from  what 
might  be  expected  from  a  devout  Galilean.  Indeed,  the 
position  of  the  Jews  as  the  favoured  people  seems  in  this 
Gospel  altogether  reversed.  Jesus  has  other  sheep  which  are 
not  of  this  fold  (John  x.  i6)  ;  the  Samaritans  believe  on  Him 
(John  iv.  39) ;  Greeks  come  up  unto  the  feast  to  see  Jesus 
(John  xii.  20) ;  the  Romans  come  and  take  aw^ay  their  place 
and  nation  (John  xi.  48) ;  this  last  passage  pointing,  perhaps, 
not  so  much  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus  as  to 
that  yet  more  complete  extinction  of  Jewish  worship  and 
nationality  which  followed  the  revolt  under  Bar-Cocheba 
(a.D.  135).  The  book,  so  far  from  bearing  marks  of  a  Galilean 
authorship,  is  written  for  Gentiles,  and  not  for  Jews.  Jewish 
names  are  interpreted,  on  the  supposition  that  their  meaning 
is  unintelligible  to  the  persons  addressed.  Cephas  is,  by  inter- 
pretation, "  A  stone."  Siloam  is,  by  interpretation,  "  Sent." 
Messias  is  also  called  "  Christ."  Thomas  is  said  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  Didymus.  Golgotha  is  "a  place  of  a  skull."  Gabbatha 
means  "  The  Pavement."  Jewish  customs  are  also  explained. 
The  Passover  is  "  a  feast  of  the  Jews."  The  feast  of  Dedica- 
rion  occurs  at  the  season  of  winter.  The  temple  is  a  place 
"whither  the  Jews  always  resort."  Bethlehem  is  "  the  town 
where  David  was."  The  Jews  have  no  dealings  with  the 
Samaritans.  The  ofifice  of  High  Priest  is  erroneously  affirmed 
to  be  annual  (John  xi.  49)  like  that  of  the  Roman  Consuls. 
The  manner  of  the  Jews  to  bury  is  described.  Doctrines 
crop  out,  as  it  were,  in  passing.  The  Baptist  declares  that 
Jesus  was  preferred  before  him,  "for  He  was  before  hiui." 
Marks  of  a  late  date  of  composition  are  also  interspersed. 
Jesus  once  calls  himself,  by  an  evident  anachronism,  "  Jesus 
Christ "  (John  xvii.  3),  and  the  same  title  is  once  applied  to 
Him  by  the  Baptist  (John   i.  17).     The  expression,  "Little 
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children,"  familiar  to  the  writer  of  the  First  Epistle,  once 
occurs  (John  xiii.  33).  The  phrase,  "  The  Son  of  man  tvhich 
is  in  heaven  "  is  a  free  comment  of  a  writer  familiar  with  the 
idea  of  the  Ascension,  but  meaningless  in  the  mouth  of  Jesus 
prior  to  the  Ascension.  Palpable  anachronisms  slip  out  as  it 
were  by  accident.  Who  but  a  member  of  the  future  Christian 
Church  could  say  of  Jesus  :  "  Of  his  fulness  have  we  all 
received''  (John  i.  16),  or  "The  only-begotten  Son  (a  name 
applied  to  Jesus  only  in  this  Gospel  and  in  i  John  iv.  9),  which 
is  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  He  hath  declared  Him"  (John  i.  18) 
— expressions  consistent  in  the  mouth  of  one  who  lived  at  a 
later  period  of  Christian  history,  but  out  of  place  in  the  lips 
of  the  precursor  of  the  Messiah.  The  words,  "  Father,  I  will 
that  they  also  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  be  with  me  zvhere  I 
am,  that  they  may  behold  my  glory  "  (John  xvii.  24),  exhibit 
a  chronological  inadvertency  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  The 
promise,  "  Blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen  (me)  and  yet 
have  believed"  is  only  intelligible  on  the  supposition  that  it  is 
a  reflection  of  the  writer  subsequent  to  the  death  of  Jesus. 
The  obscure  passage,  "All  that  ever  came  before  {instead  of ) 
me  are  thieves  and  robbers,  but  the  sheep  did  not  hear  them' 
(John  X.  8),  may  refer  not  to  the  ancient  Hebrew  prophets 
who  preceded  his  first  Coming,  but  to  the  false  Christs  and 
false  prophets  who  should  precede  his  second  Coming.  A 
similar  anachronism  is  observable  in  the  difficult  text,  "  I  sent 
you  to  reap  that  whereon  ye  bestowed  no  labour ;  other  men 
laboured,  and  ye  are  entered  into  their  labours  "  (John  iv.  38), 
in  which  reference  is  probably  made  to  the  mission  of  Peter 
and  John  to  Samaria  after  its  conversion  to  Christianity  by 
Philip  (Acts  viii.  5-17). 

On  the  supposition  that  the  twenty-first  chapter  is  part 
of  the  original  Gospel,  it  is  plain  that  John  was  then  no 
longer  in  existence ;  for  the  writer,  in  contradicting  the 
legend  prevalent  in  those  days,  and  founded  probably  on 
Matt.  xvi.  28,  respecting  the  exemption  of  St.  John  from 
the  common  lot  of  all  men,  observes  that  Jesus  did  not  say 
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he  should  not  die,  but,  "  If  I  will  that  he  tarry  till  I  come, 
what  is  that  to  thee  ? " — implying  that  since  John  was  dead 
the  popular  rumour  was  without  foundation.  The  pre- 
eminence assigned  to  John  above  the  other  disciples  would 
also  seem  to  militate  against  a  Johannean  authorship  for  the 
Fourth  Gospel.  Among  other  marks  of  superiority  John  is 
prominently  put  forward  as  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved, 
who  leaned  on  his  breast  at  supper,  to  whom  Peter  confided 
his  request  respecting  the  traitor,  who  alone  of  all  the  disciples 
stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus,  and  to  whose  care  he  committed 
his  mother.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  if  John  was  the 
author,  he  could  have  laid  stress  on  circumstances  which 
reflected  so  much  honour  upon  himself;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  extremely  natural  that  some  disciple  of  his  school 
may  have  wished  unduly  to  extol  his  master.  Other  proofs 
of  a  late  date  are  not  wanting.  The  Fourth  Gospel  is 
certainly  later  than  the  Apocalypse  and  the  three  first  Gospels 
for  it  appropriates  and  remodels  their  ideas.  Its  adoption  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Logos  and  the  Paraclete  bring  it  down 
to  a  still  later  period.  Above  all,  its  relations  with  Gnosti- 
cism, which  the  writer,  perhaps,  does  not  so  much  refute  as 
recast  into  a  Christian  shape,  make  it  descend  yet  lower  in 
order  of  time  ;  the  Valentinian  theory  with  which  it  corre- 
sponds most  closely  being  traceable  to  A.D.  130,  140,  of  the 
Christian  era.  To  this  it  may  be  added  that  the  book  is  not 
expressly  quoted  as  the  work  of  the  apostle  John  before  the 
latter  part  of  the  second  century,  which  was  most  probably 
the  time  of  its  composition.  There  are  allusions  to  the 
Fourth  Gospel  in  Justin  Martyr,  Hermas,  Ignatius,  and 
Polycarp,  but  there  is  no  external  evidence  that  it  was  written 
by  John  before  the  time  of  Irenaeus  A.D.  178. 

The  conclusion,  then,  that  we  draw  from  this  examination 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is,  briefly,  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  bond 
fide  record  of  the  actual  life  of  Jesus  as  a  development  of 
mystical  theology.  It  is  an  essay  rather  than  a  narrative, 
dealing  far  less  with  genuine  facts  than  with  abstract  prin- 
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ciples.  The  writer  is  not  so  much  concerned  to  represent 
faithfully  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Jesus,  as  to  exhibit  them 
in  a  metaphysical  shape.  And  so  the  domain  of  literal  fact  is 
deserted  for  that  of  spiritual  mysticism,  strict  truth  for  polem- 
ical discussion,  history  yields  to  doctrine,  and  the  veracity 
that  is  of  all  time  to  the  local  theology  of  the  Alexandrine 
school.  We  thus  see  how  names,  like  those  of  Nicodemus 
and  Lazarus  :  places,  like  Bethany  (E.V.  Bethabara)  beyond 
Jordan  and  ^non  near  to  Salim,  mistaken  for  a  town,  pro- 
bably meaning  fountains,  Siloam  wrongly  translated  Sent, 
showing  that  the  writer  was  not  a  native  of  Palestine  ;  events 
like  the  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee  and  the  cure  of  the  para- 
lytic at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  are  used,  not  in  good  faith,  but 
symbolically.  Similarly,  long  disputations  arise  with  ideal 
Jews  and  imaginary  Pharisees,  which  have  no  other  founda- 
tion than  the  author's  mind.  Persons  appear  upon  the  scene 
and  disappear,  of  whom  no  one  knows  whence  they  come  or 
whither  they  go.  The  same  unreality  attaches  to  the  portrait 
of  the  great  Master  himself.  The  Jesus  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 
is  not  the  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  or  of  Galilee,  or  of  the  Synoptics, 
but  a  Hellenistic  philosopher.  His  figure  approaches  nearer 
to  symbol  than  to  reality.  There  is  nothing  human  or  life- 
like about  it.  He  is  a  mythical  abstraction,  and  not  the 
loving,  natural,  tempted,  suffering  man  of  the  three  first 
Gospels.  It  is  that  of  the  Divine  Logos,  and  not  that  of  an 
ardent  Jewish  reformer,  disgusted  with  falsehood  and  hypo- 
crisy. It  is  the  Christ  of  dogma,  but  not  the  Christ  of  history 
In  the  face  of  this  evidence  against  the  genuineness  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  an  honest  and  critical  student  of  the  New 
Testament  will  be  reluctant  to  base  theological  propositions 
elsewhere  unsupported,  or  but  feebly  supported,  by  Scripture, 
upon  its  sole  authority  (an  act  from  which  the  Nicene  Fathers 
cannot  be  absolved),  or  to  frame  a  harmony  of  the  four  Gos- 
pels in  which  its  doctrinal  statements  shall  be  suffered  to 
control  the  teaching  of  the  rest.  So  long,  indeed,  as  it  holds 
its  ground  as  the  undoubted  work  of  the  son  of  Zebedee,  the 
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Fourth  Gospel  may  naturally  be  made  a  standard  of  faith 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal;  but  with  the  loss  of  confidence 
in  its  apostolic  origin,  it  ceases  to  have  historical  or  even 
canonical  value.  Justly  liable  to  suspicion  from  the  compari- 
son instituted  between  it  and  the  Apocalypse,  it  becomes  still 
more  questionable  from  the  numerous  and,  apparently,  irre- 
concilable contradictions  between  it  and  the  Synoptic  histories 
Reasonable  men,  who  are  capable  of  weighing  evidence,  will 
henceforth  require  more  satisfactory  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
a  fourfold  Evangel  than  that  afforded  by  Irenjeus,  who  says 
that  there  must  have  been  four  Gospels,  and  only  four,  because 
there  are  four  winds,  and  because  the  living  creatures  seen  in 
vision  by  Ezekiel  are  four  in  number.  To  the  objection  that 
the  mention  of  particular  localities  and  even  of  the  hour  at 
which  events  took  place  is  an  indication  of  its  being  the  work 
of  an  eye-wMtness,  it  may  be  answered  that  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Mark,  which  certainly  is  not  an  autoptic  record,  abounds  with 
similar  marks  of  precision  and  detail.  To  the  further  objec- 
tion that  because  the  book  is  replete  with  exalted  sentiments, 
herefore  it  must  have  been  the  work  of  an  Apostle  :  it  may 
be  replied  that  this  assumes  the  very  point  to  be  proved,  and 
that  a  Mahometan  or  a  Buddhist  would  defend  the  sacredness 
of  his  Koran  or  his  Shaster  in  the  same  way.  Neither,  again, 
can  the  avidity  with  which  the  book  was  received  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  second  century  be  urged  as  a  valid  argument  in  favour 
of  its  genuineness  ;  for  the  want  supplied  by  the  Fourth  Gospel 
was  beginning  to  be  deeply  felt,  and  it  comprised  within  itself 
the  elements  of  reunion  and  success.  The  last  objection  we 
shall  mention,  that  of  M.  Renan,  that  if  the  Fourth  Gospel  is 
not  authentic  the  deception  is  without  parallel  in  the  Apos- 
tolic age,  needs  only  to  be  named  in  order  to  be  refuted. 
Many  books,  among  which  we  may  include  that  of  Enoch, 
the  Second  Book  of  Esdras,  and  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter, 
now  notoriously  spurious,  passed  as  genuine  in  the  early  ages 
of  the  Church  ;  for  so  far  from  being  deemed  an  offence 
against   literary  or  moral   honesty,  it  was   thought  pious  to 
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recommend  truth  by  putting  it  in  the  mouth  of  some  great 
teacher.  It  is  probable  that  this  has  been  done  in  the  case  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  that  the  anonymous  writer,  without 
actually  committing  himself  to  the  assertion  that  he  is  John, 
the  son  of  Zebedee,  has  insimiated  {]o\\xi  xiii.  23,  25,  xviii.  15, 
xix.  26,  27,  XX.  8)  that  the  book  is  the  production  of  that 
Apostle,  with  a  view  of  procuring  for  it  an  authority  it  could 
not  otherwise  have  obtained. 
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These  sheets  were  already  in  the  Press  when  an  article 
appeared  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  July,  1878,  entitled 
"  The  Second  Advent  and  the  Church  Question,"  by  Dr.  G. 
Vance  Smith.  The  author  of  this  able  paper  not  only  repro- 
duces in  a  clear  and  concise  manner  the  arguments  brought 
forward  in  behalf  of  our  position,  but  carries  them  to  a  point 
beyond  it,  and  questions  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Church. 
This  we  had  previously  done  in  a  former  edition,  ^  but  not  so 
clearly  or  to  such  an  extent  as  in  the  present  paper.  Whether 
Jesus  and  his  Apostles,  under  the  expectation  of  an  immediate 
end  of  all  things,  could  have  contemplated  the  permanent 
establishment  of  an  ecclesiastical  system,  is  a  question  which 
we  may  safely  leave  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Vance  Smith ;  the 
point  now  mainly  insisted  on  being  the  substantial  agreement 
between  this  paper  and  the  chapter  headed  "  The  Unreality 
of  the  Second  Advent."  It  is  a  matter  of  unspeakable  con- 
solation to  the  author  to  feel  that  he  does  not  stand  alone  as 
the  advocate   of  an  unpopular  theory,  but  that  he  has  the 

^  "  Even  the  duration  of  the  Church  itself,  an  institution  fondly  deemed 
perpetual,  is  necessarily  circumscribed  by  the  period  appointed  for  the 
Advent  ;  the  office  of  its  ministers  to  proclaim  the  Messianic  kingdom 
ceasing  with  the  coming  of  the  King  himself.  To  assert,  therefore,  a 
permanence  for  the  Church  beyond  the  term  occupied  by  apostolic  men, 
is  to  create  a  state  of  things  not  contemplated  by  its  original  founders, 
and  foreign  to  the  conceptions  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament." 
— John,  or  the  Apocalypse  of  the  New  Testavicnt,  p.  286.  Longmans  : 
London,  1870. 
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support  of  a  name  already  distinguished  in  theological  litera- 
ture/ and  associated  with  those  of  eminent  Biblical  scholars  in 
the  work  of  revision.  But  whilst  convinced  that  the  conclu- 
sion at  which  both  writers  have  arrived  will  eventually  com- 
mend itself  to  reasonable  men,  there  is  yet  a  shadow  of  excuse 
for  those  who  cling  tenaciously  to  established  formularies. 
The  disputed  doctrine  is  found  in  a  creed  which  (correctly  or 
otherwise)  bears  the  name  of  the  Apostles,  and  it  is  not  there- 
fore surprising  that  the  Second  Advent  of  their  Master  should 
form  a  conspicuous  article  of  faith.  They  did  believe  most 
conscientiously  in  the  speedy  reappearance  of  Christ ;  they 
did  assert  that  doctrine  emphatically  in  their  writings  ;  they 
did  look  for  that  event  as  the  consummation  of  all  their 
hopes  ;  they  did  expect  to  behold  Him  personally  before  that 
generation  had  passed  away.  With  us,  of  a  later  time,  the 
case  is  very  different.  Ages  upon  ages,  and  not  simply  one 
generation,  have  rolled  away,  and  the  promise  has  not  been 
kept,  and  no  indication  of  a  coming  at  any  other  time  is  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Scriptures.  The  alternative,  painful  as  it  is, 
may  not  be  suppressed.  In  the  mouth  of  apostolic  men, 
belief  in  a  Second  Advent  was  both  reasonable  and  just  ;  in 
our  lips,  such  an  expectation  is  simply  irrelevant  and  false? 
In  confirmation  of  our  position  we  subjoin,  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  writer,  some  abridged  portions  of  his  most 
valuable  article. 

THE   SECOND   ADVENT   AND   THE   CHURCH   QUESTION. 
"  I  begin  with  the  remark,  hardly,  I  suppose,  open  to  dispute, 

»  "  The  Bible  and  Popular  Theology,"  by  G.  Vance  Smith,  B.A.,  Ph.D. 

-  As  the  command  given  to  Daniel,  "  Go  thou  thy  way  till  the  end  be, 
for  thou  shalt  rest,  and  stand  in  thy  lot  {I'isc  to  thy  glory ^  LXX)  at  the  end 
of  the  days"  (Dan.  xii.  13),  appears  to  have  been  a  source  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus  ;  so  the  coming  of  one  like  a  Son  of  Man 
(a  term  borrowed  from  Ezekiel  passim,  and  applied  to  Daniel,  vii.  13  ; 
viii.  17)  with  the  clouds  of  heaven  to  the  Ancient  of  Days,  foreshadowed 
his  return.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Sibyl  the  reappearing  Messiah  is  ac- 
companied by  Daniel.     See  Note,  p.  251. 
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that  the  word  CHRISTIAN,  in  its  original  import  and  use,  as 
well  as  by  its  etymology,  denoted  one  who  acknowledged  in 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  expected  Christ.  As  XptcrT09  repre- 
sented the  older  Hebrew  word  Messiah,  so  the  persons  who 
were  called  XpiarLavoi  first  at  Antioch  were  persons  who 
might  have  been  otherwise  designated  as  Messiahists,  to 
which  appellation  the  name  actually  applied  to  them  was 
equivalent.  The  early  disciples  were  Jews  who  observed  the 
law  of  Moses  and  had  embraced  the  belief  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  was  the  Messiah  foretold  by  the  prophets  and 
expected  by  the  people.  Christianity  was  simply  Judaism 
plus  the  belief  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  Christ ;  nor  did 
the  earlier  disciples  ever  think  of  laying  aside  their  Judaism, 
on  adopting  a  new  belief. 

Further,  the  ancient  Messianic  belief  of  the  Jews  was  such 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  did  not  by  any  means  fulfil  the  expec- 
tations which  it  popularly  involved.  Judging  from  various 
expressions,  the  Messiah  looked  for  was  to  be  one  who  should 
be  possessed  of  temporal  power.  He  should  redeem  his  people 
from  their  subjection  to  the  heathen,  and  transfer  to  them 
the  supreme  dominion  possessed  by  their  oppressors.  Much 
of  this  earthly  element  clung  to  the  thoughts  of  many  who 
followed  '  the  prophet  Jesus,  from  Nazareth  '  (Matt.  xxi.  1 1). 
We  may  judge  this  from  the  inability  or  slowness,  even  of  the 
personal  companions  of  Jesus,  to  understand  the  declarations 
of  their  Master  respecting  his  approaching  death.  We  read 
that  they  had  "  trusted  that  it  had  been  He  that  should  have 
redeemed  Israel,"  and  that  when  He  spoke  to  them  of  his 
approaching  death  "  they  understood  none  of  these  things." 
In  truth,  the  rejection  and  death  of  the  Messiah,  at  the  hands 
of  his  own  people,  could  not,  we  may  well  understand,  have 
been  anticipated  either  by  the  disciples  or  by  the  nation  at 
large.  Such  a  result  was  inconsistent  with  their  most  cher- 
ished aspirations,  as  well  as  with  the  predominant  spirit  of 
those  ancient  prophecies  which  were  the  source  of  the  great 
national  hope.     And  so,   when  the  blow  fell,  it   found   the 
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adherents  of  the  Christ  wholly  unprepared,  and  in  the  hour  of 
his  danger,  'all  the  disciples  forsook  Him  and  fled.' 

And  thus  He  died  ;  and  for  the  moment,  to  friend  and  foe 
alike,  it  must  have  appeared  that  every  hope  founded  upon 
Him  as  the  Christ  was  at  an  end.  But  it  was  not  so  ;  for 
speedily  the  belief  sprang  up  that  He  was  not  really  destroyed, 
or  permanently  gone  away  from  the  world,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  He  w^as  '  risen  again,'  that  the  promised  kingdom 
was  only  postponed  for  a  while,  that  the  crucified  one  would 
soon  return  to  the  earth  as  a  mighty  and  glorified  king,  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  the  world,  and  in  the  end  to  reign  with  his 
saints  in  the  long  expected  kingdom. 

These  ideas  are  expressed  in  various  phases,  and  in  allu- 
sions more  or  less  clear,  both  in  the  synoptical  Gospels  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament.  The  expectation  of 
the  visible  and  personal  return  lingered  long  in  the  Church. 
It  is  found  in  most  of  the  earlier  Fathers,  and  it  was,  without 
doubt,  an  important  and  all-pervading  clement  in  the  primi- 
tive Christian  belief.  It  was  in  truth,  for  a  long  time,  its 
mainspring,  its  vital  force.  How,  precisely,  the  expectation 
arose,  must  remain  in  doubt — whether  in  the  express  teaching 
of  Jesus,  or  in  some  mere  misunderstanding  of  his  w^ords.  It 
is  proper,  however,  to  remember  that  He  did,  according  to 
the  Synoptics,  speak  in  more  than  one  instance  of  his  j>er- 
sonal  return  to  the  earth.  We  even  read,  '  There  be  some 
standing  here,  which  shall  not  taste  of  death,  till  they  see  the 
Son  of  man  coming  in  his  kingdom'  (Matt.  xvi.  27,  28).  No 
fair  interpretation  of  such  language  as  this  can  make  it  mean 
anything  else  but  a  visible  return  w^ithin  no  distant  period  to 
assume  the  office  of  the  Messianic  king.  The  efforts  of  some 
expounders  to  ////  into  such  words  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 
lem, or  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit,  or  the  future  triumphs  of 
the  Gospel,  could  not  be  tolerated  except  in  obedience  to  the 
dictation  of  an  established  orthodoxy. 

There  is  one  point  that  deserves  to  be  specially  noted  :  it  is 
impossible  to  resolve  into  figures  of  speech  the  various  expres- 
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sions  now  in  question.  They  arc  too  plain,  too  frequently- 
repeated,  and  convey  a  meaning  which  is  altogether  of  too 
definite  and  positive  a  kind,  to  be  explained  away  as  merely 
figurative.  Truly,  quite  enough  of  this  sort  of  exegetical 
violence  has  been  done  to  the  New  Testament !  It  is  time 
that  it  should  cease,  and  that  a  little  more  of  the  respect 
usually  paid  to  authors  called  '  profane  '  should  be  rendered 
to  books  which  the  mass  of  the  Christian  world  is  so  well 
agreed  to  accept  as  '  sacred  '  and  as  the  very  '  word  of  God.' 
In  other  words,  it  is  surely  time  that  the  language  of  these 
ancient  books  should  be  read  in  its  ozvn  sense,  the  sense  which 
it  is  manifestly  intended  to  convey,  and  that  modern  exposi- 
tors should  cease  their  well-meant  efforts  to  compel  it  into 
agreement  with  ecclesiastical  systems  and  theological  creeds. 

Neither  St.  Paul,  however,  nor  any  other  New  Testament 
writer  anywhere  gives  us  an  exact  definition  of  Christian 
*  faith.'  What  it  was,  was  probably  too  familiar  to  every  one 
concerned  to  call  for  a  definition.  And  very  little  considera- 
tion shows  what  it  was.  It  is  simply  the  acceptance  of  the 
plain  and  substantial  fact  that  Jesus  was  Christ,  and  doubtless 
along  with  this,  and  involved  in  it,  the  belief  that  He  would 
come  again  to  judge  the  world,  according  to  the  speech  of 
Paul  at  Athens,  and  other  declarations  to  the  same  effect. 
Those  who  had  such  '  faith  '  were  Christians,  Gentile  and  Jew 
alike ;  and  they  should  be  '  saved,'  in  the  '  day  of  the  Lord,' 
which  was  drawing  nigh,  when  the  Messiah  should  come  to 
gather  in  his  '  elect '  from  the  four  quarters  of  heaven,  and 
sit  in  judgment  upon  the  world.  Those  who  did  not  believe, 
who  rejected  the  proffered  '  salvation,'  should  be  condemned, 
driven  from  his  presence,  and,  according  to  certain  well- 
known  expressions,  cast  into  the  '  eternal  fire '  of  Ge- 
henna. 

The  reader  who  has  gone  with  me  thus  far,  will  not  refuse 
to  take  a  step  or  two  farther,  and  to  observe  that  this  charac- 
teristic and  wide-spread  belief  respecting  the  second  coming, 
held  by  the  early  Church  and  by  the  New  Testament  writers 
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in  particular,  Jias  not  been  fulfilled !  Eighteen  centuries  have 
passed  away,  and  that  which  the  faithful  expected  to  see 
within  their  own  generation  has  never  come.  They  waited  in 
patience,  year  after  year  ;  believing  still  that  the  '  coming  of 
the  Lord  '  was  '  at  hand.'  But  the  Lord  did  not  come, 
neither  did  the  promised  kingdom  of  heaven.  Some  even 
mocked  and  said,  '  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  coming  ?  for 
since  the  fathers  fell  asleep  all  things  continue  as  they  were 
from  the  beginning  of  the  creation  '  (2  Pet.  iii.  4).  And 
generations  passed  and  even  centuries  began  to  roll  away, 
while  the  great  hope,  still  cherished,  remained  still  unfulfilled  ; 
till  by  degrees  the  primitive  idea  began  to  die  out  from  the 
thoughts  of  believers,  and  a  new  character  was  given  to 
Christian  faith.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
for  example,  which  only  acknowledges  the  ancient  belief  on 
this  subject  in  a  vague  and  cursory  way,  altogether  lacking 
the  substance  and  vividness  of  New  Testament  anticipation. 
The  Nicene  Creed  is  equally  brief,  merely  stating,  in  words 
which  are  scarcely  noticeable  amidst  the  other  details  by 
which  they  are  accompanied,  '  He  shall  come  again  with 
glory  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.'  Such  is  the  form  in 
our  Anglican  Prayer-Book  ;  but  this  is  a  slight  amplification 
of  the  original  article,  which  runs  thus  : — '  and  He  cometh 
{koX  ip-xpiJbkvov)  to  judge  living  and  dead.'  Thus  the  belief  in 
Messiah,  and  his  second  coming  to  reign  on  earth  with  his 
elect  followers,  which  formed  the  very  essence  of  New  Testa- 
ment Christianity, — a  belief  which  was  the  most  powerful 
inspiration  of  the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  long 
formed,  in  fact,  the  characteristic  substance  of  their  Christian 
message, — dropped  by  degrees  out  of  sight.  Theological 
conceptions  more  in  harmony  with  the  speculative  genius  of 
later  times  gradually  took  its  place.  The  great  Orthodoxies 
of  modern  origin  scarcely  tolerate  its  presence,  the  tendency 
of  their  expounders  being  constantly  to  explain  it  away  and 
make  the  words  which  originally  conveyed  it  mean  something 
else — something  that  would  scarcely  have  been  recognised  as 
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Christian  by  the  original  preachers  of  the   '  Gospel  of  the. 
kingdom.' 

But  the  ancient  doctrine  is  not  to  be  so  lightly  got  rid  of! 
The  facts  and  beliefs  of  the  first  times  are  there,  not  to  be 
denied,  or  changed,  or  eliminated  from  the  record,  by  any  fair 
historical  treatment  ;  nor  will  the  student  of  the  origines  ot 
Christianity,  in  his  quest  for  the  truth  on  this  subject,  be 
satisfied  to  go  back  even  to  Nicene  or  Ante-Nicene  Fathers, 
so  long  as  the  New  Testament  is  open  to  his  hand.  Much 
less  will  he  rest  contented  with  the  forced  and  non-natural 
interpretations  so  often  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of  modern 
theologians. 

The  practical  use  to  be  made  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  and 
their  application  to  certain  modern  discussions,  are  the  points 
which  next  claim  our  attention. 

The  men  of  the  first  Christian  generations,  including  the 
Apostles  and  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  lived,  we 
have   seen,  in  the    almost   daily  expectation  of  the  Second 
Advent  of  the  Lord  and  the  end  of  the  world.     Is  it  then  to 
be  thought  that,  in  this  state  of  mind,  they  were  consciously 
seeking  and  intending  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  vast  ecclesi- 
astical fabric  that  should  stand  for  centuries  after  their  time  } 
Is  it  to  be   thought   that,  in  the  midst  of  such  hopes  and 
anticipations,  they  were  consciously  devising  plans  for  estab- 
lishing a  sacred  order  of  men  to  come  after  them  and  take 
their  place .?  acting  thus  as  if  the  world  in  which  they  were 
living  was  to  continue,  not  for  the  few  short  years  that  might 
elapse  before  the  anticipated  End,  but  for  untold  generations 
to  come }     Such  a  supposition  is  surely  too  incongruous  and 
too  much  out  of  keeping  with  all  that  is  known  of  the  early 
disciples,— men,  as  they  were,  remarkable  above  everything 
else  for  their  belief  that  the  very  earth  and  heavens  of  their 
daily  experience  were  soon  to  pass  away,  and  be  replaced  by 
*  new  heavens '  and  a  '  new  earth.'     Persons  in  high  ecclesi- 
astical position  among  us,  who  pride  themselves  upon  exclu- 
sively possessing  the  peculiar  virtues  and  graces  of  episcopal 
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ordination  and  apostolical  succession,  may  reasonably  be 
asked  whence  these  have  been  derived,  seeing  that  the 
Apostles  and  the  first  Christians  in  general,  as  known  to  us 
by  the  New  Testament,  had  evidently  no  idea  of  leaving  such 
gifts  behind  them,  and  cannot  well  be  supposed  to  have  done 
so  unconsciously  and  without  their  own  knowledge.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  fact  that  we  are  nowhere  told  of  such  an 
intention,  the  nature  of  their  belief  in  the  approaching  end  of 
all  things  proves,  as  conclusively  as  need  be,  that  they  cannot 
have  made,  cannot  have  intended  to  make,  any  such  pro- 
vision for  the  indefinite  continuance  of  their  own  office  as 
apostles  and  ministers  of  the  word.  Grave  and  earnest  as 
they  were,  willing  even  to  lay  down  their  lives  for  the  truth, 
surely  they  were  not  men  to  act  with  so  much  appearance  of 
dissimulation,  proclaiming  openly  to  the  world  the  speedy 
return  of  their  Lord,  and  at  the  same  time  concealing  within 
their  hearts  a  great  purpose  of  which  they  never  speak,  in 
reference  to  the  Church  organisations  of  far  distant  ages. 

Thus  then  it  appears  that  the  founders  of  Christianity  were 
preserved,  by  the  nature  of  their  own  Christian  belief,  from 
the  attempt  to  dictate  the  future  organization  of  Churches. 
The  inference  is  plain,  that  the  Christian  nations  have  not 
been  bound  in  this  respect  to  one  unchangeable  type.  Hap- 
pily, the  ages  have  been  left  free  to  constitute  themselves 
ecclesiastically,  as  increasing  knowledge  and  newly  develop- 
ing wants  and  tendencies  may  seem  to  require.  Nor  can  it 
be  doubted  that  this  liberty  of  theirs,  wherewith  even  Christ 
Himself  'hath  made  us  free,'  will  be  more  and  more  intelli- 
gently understood  and  largely  used,  as  time  passes  on. 

It  follows  that  what  is  called  the  CHURCH,  in  its  organised 
development,  was  a  kind  of  aftertJioiight,  worked  out,  in  the 
course  of  time,  by  post-apostolic  men.  It  was  and  it  is, 
essentially,  a  fabric,  not  of  divine  but  of  human  construction  ; 
and  it  exists  now  not  by  any  divine  right,  but  by  the  will  and 
appointment  of  men,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  any  other 
human  institution  may  be  said  to  do  so.     As  it  now  is,  the 
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Church  and  the  Churches  could  scarcely  have  been  conceived 
of,  much  less  planned  and  set  up,  by  the  first  generation  of 
believers.  Indeed,  it  is  well  known  to  the  student  of  that 
period  that  what  is  really  found  in  the  early  Christian  times 
is  not  any  organised  institution,  well  compacted  together  in 
its  different  parts,  but  simply  a  number  of  small  detached 
communities,  living  much  apart  from  the  heathen  world, 
having  little  knowledge  of  each  other,  often  struggling  for 
existence,  and  waiting  in  the  earnest  expectation  of  what  has 
never  come  to  pass.  The  faithful  of  those  times  had  '  here,' 
as  they  believed,  'no  continuing  city.'  They  were  con- 
tented therefore  to  raise,  as  it  were,  a  temporary  home,  such 
as  might  stand  provisionally  until  the  '  heavenly  Jerusalem,' 
and  its  celestial  temple,  were  ready  for  the  saints  (Rev. 
xxi.  22). 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  the  well  ascertained  fact  that 
in  the  sixteenth  century  the  State  power  constantly  domi- 
nated the  Ecclesiastical,  and  gave  to  the  English  Church, 
even  against  its  own  will,  the  dogmatic  and  ceremonial  char- 
acter which  it  still  retains,  and  which,  as  it  would  seem,  many 
of  its  ministers  rejoice  to  retain,  as  of  little  less  than  Divine 
authority.  The  judgment  of  parliaments  and  of  temporal 
sovereigns— a  Henry  the  Eighth,  an  Edward  the  Sixth,  an 
Elizabeth— with  their  ministers  and  counsellors,  moulded  the 
destinies  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  made  it  what  it  is. 
Its  hierarchy,  its  rites  and  observances,  even  its  doctrinal 
beliefs,  were  appointed  and  legalised  for  it  by  instruments 
and  processes  the  action  of  which  it  is  particularly  easy  to 
trace  in  our  past  history,  and  which  it  is  the  purest  fiction  to 
designate  as  anything  but  simply  human  in  their  character- 
even  as  the  great  institution  itself  which  they  called  into 
existence  is  at  this  moment  upheld,  in  all  its  most  distinctive 
features,  by  the  ordinations  of  human  law.  The  fact  stated 
involves  a  principle  of  great  practical  importance  for  the  time 
present.  This  is,  that  what  has  been  done  in  past  times  and 
by  our  ordinary  human  methods  of  proceedi-ng,  in  the  way 
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of   founding,  re-forming,  and    regulating    the    Church,  may 
properly  be  done  again  and  noiv,  so  far  as  required. 

In  any  reconstruction  of  the  national  Establishment,  con- 
gregations and  their  ministers  should  be  left  free  to  hold, 
profess,  and  speak  the  Truth,  as  they  see  it,  the  State,  or 
nation,  in  no  way  interfering  except  for  the  regulation  and 
care  of  tangible  property  or  revenues.  The  revision  of  the 
national  Liturgy  should  avoid  the  imposition  of  doctrinal 
creeds,  and  should  in  other  respects  be  in  the  interest  of 
individual  and  congregational  liberty  and  sincerity  of  thought. 
One  great  and  comprehensive  Church  organised  not  by 
smaller  sections  of  people  but  by  the  nation  itself,  and  so 
constituted  as  to  include,  on  sonic  just  principle,  the  great 
mass  of  the  population,  this,  if  it  could  be  had,  would  be  a 
better  and  grander  thing  than  a  multitude  of  sects,  separately 
organised,  sometimes  meanly  administered,  too  frequently  in 
want  of  money,  and  perpetually  competing  with  one  another 
for  popular  favour.  Possibly  too,  if  the  idea  of  Divine  Right 
were  abandoned — and  it  is  utterly  baseless,  as  much  so  as 
that  of  the  divine  right  of  kings — a  united  and  common 
national  Establishment  for  all  might  be  within  our  reach. 
Why  not  as  much  so  as  a  great  and  comprehensive  school 
system,  or  the  more  ordinary  institutions  of  political  Hfe  .'* 
Such  a  change  would  give  to  all  religious  persons — that  is  to 
say,  the  great  majority  of  the  English  people — a  better 
chance  than  ever  they  have  yet  had,  of  standing  and  acting 
together  upon  the  broad  basis  of  a  true  religious  and  ecclesi- 
astical equality — with  the  feeling  that  they  Averc  all  treated, 
by  the  Law  and  by  the  State,  with  impartial  justice. 

But  neither  is  'disestablishment,'  as  commonly  recom- 
mended, the  true  path  to  religious  peace  and  equality.  That 
could  only  tend  to  the  continued  maintenance  of  existing 
divisions  and  differences,  and  the  nourishment  for  ages  to 
come  of  the  bad  spirits  of  sectarian  rivalry,  competition,  and 
mutual  disesteem,  of  which  religion  at  the  present  time,  as 
for  generations  past,  has  been  the  too  fruitful  parent  in  Eng- 
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lish  society  : — RELIGION,  which  ought  to  be  the  spring  of 
every  healing  influence,  making  men  as  friends  and  brothers, 
kindly,  helpful,  tolerant  towards  each  other,  bringing  thus 
glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  peace  on  earth,  good  will 
towards  men  1 " 
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Lord  Selborne. 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith. 

James  Spedding. 

Right  Hon.  James  Stansfeld,  M.P, 

Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen, 

Alfred  Tennyson. 

Professor  Tyndall. 

Sir  Julius  Vogel. 

Sir  Thomas  Watson,  M.D. 

Dr.  Ward. 

Mr.  Frederick  Wedmore, 

The  Very  Rev,  the  Dean  of  West- 
minster, 

Major-Gen.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley. 

The  Right  Hon.  Chas.  Wordsworth. 
&c,  &c. 


I   Palernoster  Square, 

London. 
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C.   KEGAN    PAUL    &   CO.'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


ABDULLA  {Bakayit) — Autobiography  of  a  Malay  Munshi.  Trans- 
lated by  J.  T.  Thomson,  F.R.G.S.  With  Photo-lithograph  Page  of  Abdulla's 
MS.     Post  8vo.  price  I2s. 

ADAMS  {A.   L.)   M.A.,   M.B.,   F.R.S.,   i^a^.— Field  and   Forest 

Rambles  of  a  Naturalist  in  New  Brunswick.  With  Notes  and 
Observations  on  the  Natural  History  of  Eastern  Canada.  Illustrated.  8vo. 
price  14^. 

ADAMS  {F.  O.)  F.R.G.S.— Thy.  History  of  Japan.  From  the  Earliest 
Period  to  the  Present  Time.  New  Edition,  revised.  2  volumes.  With  Maps 
and  Plans.     Demy  8vo.  price  21s.  each. 

A.   K.   H.   B. — A  Scotch  Communion  Sunday,  to  which  are  added 

Certain  Discourses  from  a  University  City.  By  the  Author  of  '  The 
Recreations  of  a  Country  Parson.'     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  ^s. 

ALBERT  {Mary). — Holland  and  her  Heroes  to  the  year  1585. 
An  Adaptation  from  'Motley's  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic'  Small  crown 
Svo.  price  4^.  bd. 

ALLEN  {Rev.  R.)  M.A. — Abraham  ;  his  Life,  Times,  and  Travels, 
3,800  years  ago.     With  Map.     Second  Edition.     Post  8vo.  price  ds. 

ALLEN  {Grant)  B.A. — Physiological  ^Esthetics.    Large  post  Svo.  9^-. 
ANDERSON  {Rev.    C.)   ALA.— ^ew  Readings   of  Old  Parables. 

Demy  Svo.  price  4f.  6d. 

Church  Thought  and  Church  Work.    Edited  by.    Second  Edition. 
Demy  Svo.  price  "js.  6d. 

The  Curate  of  Shyre.     Second  Edition.     Svo.  price  "js.  dd. 

ANDERSON  {R.  C.)  C.E. — Tables  for  Facilitating  the  Calcula- 
•    tion  of  Every  Detail  in  connection  with  Earthen  and  Masonry 
Dams.     Royal  Svo.  price  £2.  2s. 

ARCHER  {Thomas) — About  my  Father's  Business.  Work  amidst 
the  Sick,  the  Sad,  and  the  Sorrowing.     Crown  Svo.  price  5^-. 

9,78. 
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B  AGE  HOT  {Waiter) — The  English  Constitution.     A  New  Edition, 

Revised  and  Corrected,  with  an  Introductory  Dissertation  on  Recent  Changes 
and  Events.     Crown  8vo.  price  7^.  6d. 

LoMP-.-^RD  Street.     A  Description  of  the   Money  Market.     Seventh 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  7^.  6d. 

Some  Articles  on  the   Depreciation    of    Silver,   and  Topics 

CONNECTED  WITH  IT.     Demy  8vo.  price  55. 

BAGOT  {Alan) — Accidents  in  Mines  :  Their  Causes  and  Prevention. 
Crown  Svo.  price  ds. 

BAKER  {Sir  Siierston,  Bart.) — Halleck's  International  Law  ;  or, 
Rules  Regulating  the  Intercourse  of  States  in  Peace  and  War.  A  New  Edition, 
revised,  with  Notes  and  Cases.     2  vols.  Demy  Svo.  price  38^. 

BALDWIN {Capt.  J.  H.)  F.Z.S.  Bengai  Staff  Corps.— Hwil  Large  and 
Small  Game  of  Bengal  and  the  North-Western  Provinces  ok 
India.     410.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     Second  Edition.      Price  2IJ. 

BARNES  { ll^iiiam) — An  Outline  of  English  Speechcraft.     Crown 

8vo.  price  4?. 

BARTLEY{G.  C.  Z)— Domestic  Economy  :  Thrift  in  Every-Day  Life. 

Taught  in  Dialogues  suitable  for  children  of  all  ages.     Small  Cr.  Svo.  price  2s. 

BAUR  {Ferdinand)  Dr.  Ph.,  Professor  in  Maulbronn. — A  Philological 
Introduction  to  Greek  and  Latin  for  Students.  Translated  and 
adapted  from  the  German.  By  C!.  Kegan  Paul,  M.A.  Oxon.,  and  the 
Rev.  E.  D.  Stone,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Assistant  Master  at  Eton.     Crown  Svo.  price  6j. 

BA  YNES  {Rev.  Canon  R.  H.) — At  the  Communion  Time.  A  Manual 
for  Holy  Communion.  With  a  preface  by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Derry  and  Raphoe.     Cloth,  price  is.  6d. 

BECKER    {Bernard   H.) — The    Scientific    Societies    of    London. 

Crown  Svo.  price  5^. 

BELLI N'G HAM  {Henry)  Barrister-at-Law — Social  Aspects  of  Catho- 
licism and  Protestantism  in  their  Civil  Bearing  upon  Nations. 
Translated  and  adapted  from  the  French  of  M.  le  Baron  de  Haulleville.  With 
a  preface  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Manning.     Crown  Svo  price  6s. 

BENNIE  {Rev.  J.  N.)  M.A. — The  Eternal  Life.  Sermons  preached 
during  the  last  twelve  years.     Crown  Svo.  price  6^-. 

BERNARD  (.5^7/^)— Samuel  Lover,   His   Life  and    Unpublished 

Works.     In  2  vols.     With  a  Steel  Portrait.     Post  Svo.  price  2\s. 

BISCOE  {A.  C.) — The  Earls  of  Middleton,  Lords  of  Clermont  and 
of  Fettercairn,  and  the  Middleton  Family.     Crown  Svo.  price  ioj.  dd. 

BISSET  (y^.)  — History  of  the  Struggle  for  Parliamentary 
Government  in  England.     2  vols.     Demy  Svo.  price  24J. 

BLANC  {H.)   M.D. — Cholera  :    How    to    Avoid    and    Treat    it. 

Popular  and  Practical  Notes.     Crown  Svo.  price  4^.  dd. 

BONWICK  {/.)  F.R.G.S.—V\R\yim  Facts  and  Fancies.     Crown  Svo. 

price  5^. 

Egyptian  Belief  and  Modern  Thought.     Large  Post  Svo.  cloth, 
price  los,  6d, 


C.  Kegan  PatU  &  Co.'s  Publications.  5 

BOIVEN  {H.  C.)  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Grocers'  Company s  Middle 
Class  School  at  Hackney. 

Studies  in  English,  for  the  use  of  Modern  Schools.     Small  crown 
8vo.  price  \s.  6d. 

BOWRING  (Z.)  (7.6". /.—Eastern  Experiences.  Illustrated  with  Maps 
and  Diagrams.     Demy  8vo.  price  i6j". 

BOWRING  {Sir  JoJui). — Autobiographical  Recollections  of  Sir 
John  BowRiNG.     With  Memoir  by  LewinE.  Bowring.  Demy  8vo.  price  14^. 

BRADLEY  {F.   H.)  —  Ethical   Studies.      Critical   Essays   in   Moral 
Philosophy.     Large  post  8vo.  price  9^. 
Mr.  Sidgwick's  Hedonism  :  an  Examination  of  the  Main  Argument 
of  '  The  Methods  of  Ethics. '     Demy  8vo.  sewed,  price  2s.  6d. 

BROOKE  {Rev.  S.  A.)  M.A.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  and  Minister  of  Bedford  Chapel,  Bloonishiiry. 

Life  and    Letters  of  the  Late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,  M.A., 

Edited  by. 
I.   Uniform  with  the  Sermons.     2  vols.     With  Steel  Portrait.     Price  75.  (yd. 
II.   Library  Edition.     8vo.     With  Two  Steel  Portraits.     Price  \2s. 
III.  A  Popular  Edition.     In  i  vol.  8vo.  price  6j. 

The  Fight  of   Faith.     Sermons   preached   on   various   occasions. 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  7^-.  Q>d. 

Theology  in  the  English  Poets. — Cowper,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
and  Burns.     Third  Edition.     Post  8vo.  price  9^. 

Christ  IN  Modern  Life.     Eleventh  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  price  7^'.  6^. 

Sermons.     First  Series.     Ninth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  ()s. 

Sermons,     Second  Series.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  7^. 

Frederick    Denison    Maurice  :     The    Life    and    Work    of.       A 

Memorial  Sermon.     Crown  8vo.  sewed,  price  \s. 

BROOKE  {IV.  G.)  MA.— The  Public  Worship   Regulation   Act. 

With   a   Classified    Statement   of  its    Provisions,    Notes,    and    Index.     Third 
Edition,  revised  and  corrected.     Crown  8vo.  price  3J.  6d. 

Six  Privy  Council  Judgments — 1850-72.     Annotated  by.     Third 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  9^. 

BROUN  {J.  A.) — Magnetic  Observations  at  Trevandrum  and 
AuGUSTiA  Malley.     Vol.  i.     4to.  price  63^. 

The  Report  from  above,  separately  sewed,  price  21  s. 

BROWN  {Rev.  J.   Baldivin)  B.A.—The  Higher   Life.     Its   Reality, 

Experience,  and  Destiny.      Fourth  Edition.      Crown  8vo.  price  Js.  6d. 

Doctrine   of  Annihilation   in   the   Light   of   the   Gospel  of 
Love.     Five  Discourses.      Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

BROWN  {J.  Crownbie)  LL.D. — Reboisement  in  France;  or.  Records 
of  the  Replanting  of  the  Alps,  the  Cevennes,  and  the  Pyrenees  with  Trees, 
Herbage,  and  Bush.     Demy  8vo.  price  \2s.  6d. 

The  Hydrology  of  Southern  Africa.     Demy  8vo.  price  loj.  6d. 
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BROWNE  {Rc7'.  M.  E.) — Until  the  Day  Dawn.  Four  Advent 
Lectures.     Crown  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

BURCKHARDT  (Jacob) — The  Civilization  of  the  Period  of  the 
Renaissanck  in  Italy.  Authorised  translation,  by  S.  G.  C.  Middlemore. 
2  vols.  Demy  8vo.  price  24?. 

BURTON  {Mrs.  Richard) — The  Inner  Life  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and 
THE  IIoLY  Land.  With  Maps,  Photographs,  and  Coloured  Plates.  2  vols. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo.  price  24s. 

BURTON {Capt.  Richard  i^)— The  Gold  Mines  of  Midian  and  the 

Ruined  Midianite  Cities.     A  Fortnight's  Tour  in  North  Western  Arabia. 
With  numerous  illustrations.     Second  Edition.     Demy  Svo.  price  iSj. 

CARLISLE  {A.  D.)  B.A.—Rou^d  the  World  in  1870.  A  Volume  of 
Travels,  with  Maps.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Demy  Svo.  price  6s. 

CARNE  {Miss  E.  r.)— The  Realm  of  Truth.    Crown  Svo.  price  s^-  ^^• 

CARPENTER  { IV.  B.)  LL.D.,  M.D.,  E.R.S.,  cS^-^.— The  Principles 
OF  Mental  Physiology.  With  their  Applications  to  the  Traniing  and 
Discipline  of  the  Mind,  and  the  Study  of  its  Morbid  Conditions.  Illustrated. 
Fourth  Edition.     Svo.  price  12s. 

Children's  Toys,  and  some  Elementary  Lessons  in  General  Knowledge 
which  they  Teach.     With  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  price  $s. 

CHRISTOPHERSON {The  Late  Rev.  Hemy)  M.A. 

Sermons.     With    an    Litroduction    by    John    Rae,    LL.D.,    F.S.A. 
Second  Series.     Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 

CLODD  {Edward)  F.R.A.S. — The  Childhood   of   the  World  :    a 

Simple  Account  of  Man  in  Early  Times.  Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
price  3^. 

A  Special  Edition  for  Schools.     Price  is. 

The  Childhood  of  Religions.     Including  a  Simple  Account  of  the 

Birth  and  Growth  of  Myths  and  Legends.  Third  Thousand.  Crown  Svo. 
price  ^s. 

A  Special  Edition  for  Schools.     Price  is.  6d. 

COLERIDGE  (^Vz/v?)— Phantasmion.  A  Fairy  Tale.  With  an  Intro- 
ductory Preface  by  the  Right  Plon.  Lord  Coleridge,  of  Ollery  St.  Mary.  A 
New  Edition.     Illustrated.     Crown  Svo.  price  Ts.  6d. 

Memoir  and  Letters  of  Sara  Coleridge.    Edited  by  her  Datighter. 
With   Index.     2  vols.     With    Two    Portraits.     Third    Edition,   Revised  and 
Corrected.     Crown  Svo.  price  24^. 
Cheap  Edition.     With  one  Portrait.     Price  "js.  6d. 

COLLINS  {Rru.  R.)  M.A. — Missionary  Enterprise  in  the  East. 
With  special  reference  to  the  Syrian  Christians  of  Malabar,  and  the  Results 
of  Modern  Missions.     With  Four  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 

COOKE  {Prof.  J.  P.)  of  the  Harvard  C/>//7w-.f//>'.— Scientific  Culture. 

Crown  Svo.  price  \s. 

COOPER  {T  T)  PR. G.S.— The  Mishmee  Hills:  an  Account  of  a 

Journey  made  in  an  Attempt  to  Penetrate  Thibet  from  Assam,  to  open  New 
Routes  for  Commerce.  Second  Edition.  Willi  Four  Illustrations  and  Map. 
Post  Svo.  price  los.  6d. 
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CORY  {Lieut.- Col.  Arthur) — The  Eastern  Menace;  or,  Shadows  of 
Coming  Events.     Crown  8vo.  price  5^. 

COX  {Rev.  Sir  George  W.)  M.A.,  Bart. — A  History  of  Greece  from  the 
Earliest  Period  to  the  end  of  the  Persian  War.  2  vols.  Demy  8vo. 
price  36^. 

The  Mythology  of  the  Aryan  Nations.     2   vols.     Demy  8vo. 

price  28^. 

A  General  History  of  Greece  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
Death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  with  a  sketch  of  the  subsequent  History 
to  the  present  time.     Crown  8vo.  price  Ts.  6ci. 

Tales  of  Ancient  Greece.  Third  Edition.  Small  crown  8vo. 
price  6s. 

School  History  of  Greece.     With  Maps.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  y.  6d. 

The  Great  Persian  War  from  the   History  of   Herodotus. 

New  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  3^^.  6d. 

A  Manual  of  Mythology  in  the  form  of  Question  and  Answer, 
Third  Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  3^. 

COX  {Rev.  Samuel) — Salvator  Mundi  ;  or,  Is  Christ  the  Saviour  of  all 
Men  ?     Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  5^. 

CROMPTON  {Henry)  —  Industrial  Conciliation,  Fcap.  Svo. 
price  2.S.  6d. 

CUR  WEN  {Henry) — Sorrow  and  Song;  Studies  of  Literary  Struggle. 
Henry  Miirger — Novalis— Alexander  Petofi — Honore  de  Balzac — Edgar  Allan 
Poe—  Andre  Chenier.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.  price  i^s. 

DANCE  {Rev.  C.  D.) — Recollections  of  Four  Years  in  Venezuela. 

With  Three  Illustrations  and  a  Map.     Crown  8vo.  price  7j.  6(/. 

UANVERS  {N.  J??.)— The  Suez  Canal  :  Letters  and  Documents 
descriptive  of  its  Rise  and  Progress  in  1854-56.  Translated  by  Ferdinand 
DE  Lessees.     Demy  8vo.  price  \os.  6d. 

DAVIDSON  {Rev.  Samuel)  D.D.,  LL.D.  —  Tn^  New  Testament, 
translated  from  the  Latest  Greek  Text  of  Tischendorf.  A  New 
and  thoroughly  revised  Edition.     Post  8vo.  price  los.  6c/. 

Canon  of  the  Bible  :  Its  Formation,  History,  and  Fluctuations. 
Second  Edition.     Small  crown  8vo.  price  ^s. 

DA  VIES  {G.  Christopher) — Mountain,  Meadow,  and  Mere  :  a  Series 
of  Outdoor  Sketches  of  Sport,  Scenery,  Adventures,  and  Natural  Histoiy. 
With  Sixteen  Illustrations  by  Bosworth  W.  Harcourt.     Crown  Svo.  price  6^. 

DA  VIES  {Rev.  J.  L.)  M.A. — Theology  and  Morality,  Essays  on 
Questions  of  Belief  and  Practice.     Crown  Svo.  price  7j".  6d. 

DAWSON  {Geo.),   M.A. — Prayers,   with  a  Discourse  on  Prayer. 

Edited  by  his  Wife.     Fifth  Edition,     Crown  Svo,  6s, 

Sermons  on  Disputed  Points  and  Special  Occasions.  Edited  by 
his  Wife.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 

Sermons  on  Daily  Life  and  Duty.     Edited  by  his  Wife.   Second 

Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 
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DE  REDCLIFFE  {Viscount  Stratford)  P.C.,  K.G.,  G.C.B.—\Yh\  am  I 

A  Christian?     Fifth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  3^. 

DE  TOCQUEVILLE  {A.) — Correspondence  and  Conversations 
OF,  WITH  Nassau  William  Senior,  from  1834  to  1859.  Edited  by 
M.  C.  M.  Simpson.     2  vols,  post  8vo.  price  21s. 

DOWDEN  {Ed7i<ard)  ZZ.Z).— Shakspere  :  a  Critical  Study  of  his  Mind 
and  Art.     Third    Edition.     Post  8vo.  price  \2s. 

Studies  in  Literature,  1789-1877.     Large  Post  Svo.  price  \2s. 

DREW  {Rev.  G.  S.)  M.A. — Scripture  Lands  in  connection  with 
THEIR  History.     Second  Edition.     Svo.  price  los.  6J. 

Nazareth  :   Its  Life  and  Lessons.      Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo. 
price  ^s. 

The  Divine    Kingdom   on   Earth   as   it   is   in   Heaven.      Svo. 
price  loj.  6d. 

The  Son  of  Man  :  His  Life  and  Ministry.     Crown  Svo.  price  7^.  Gd. 
DREIVRY  {G.  0.)  M.D.—Tke  Common-Sense  Management  of  the 

Stomach.     Fourth  Edition.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  2s.  6d. 

DRE\VRY{G.  0.)  M.D.,  and BARTLETT{H.  C.)  Ph.D.,  ECS. 

Cup  and  Platter  :  or,  Notes  on  Food  and  its  Effects.     Small  Svo. 
price  2s.  dd. 

EDEN  {Frederick) — The  Nile  without  a  Dragoman.     Second  Edition, 

Crown  Svo.  price  ']s.  6d. 

ELSDALE  {Henry) — Studies  in  Tennyson's  Idylls.  Crown  Svo. 
price  5j. 

Essays  on  the  Endowment  of  Research.     By  Various  Writers. 

List  of  Contributors.  —Mark  Pattison,  B.D. — James  S.  Cotton,  B.  A. — Charles 
E.  Appleton,  D.C.L. — Archibald  H.  Sayce,  M.A. — Henry  Clifton  Sorby, 
F.R.S.— Thomas  K.  Cheyne,  M.A.  — W.  T.  Thisclton  Dyer,  M.A.— Henry 
Nettleship,  M.A.     Square  crown  Svo.  price  \os.  6d. 

EVANS  {Mark) — The  Story  of  our  Father's  Love,  told  to  Children. 

being  a  New   and  Enlarged  Edition  of  Theology  for  Children.      With  Four 
Illustrations.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  3^.  6d. 

A  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  Worship  for  Household  Use, 

compiled  exclusively  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  2s.  6d. 

The  Gospel  of  Home  Life.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  4.;.  6d. 

EX-CIVILIAN. — Life  in  the  Mofussil  :  or  Civilian  Life  in  Lower 
Bengal.     2  vols.     Large  post  Svo.  price  14^. 

7v7  VRE  {Mens.  J.) — The  Government  of  the  National  Defence. 

From  the  30th  June  to  the  31st  October,    1S70.     Translated  by  H.  Clark. 
Demy  Svo.  price  loj.  td. 

FINN  {The  late  James)  J/.i^.^.^".— Stirring  Times  ;  or,  Records  from 
Jerusalem.  Consular  Chronicles  of  1853  to  1856.  Edited  and  Compiled  by 
his  Widow  ;  with  a  Preface  by  the  Viscountess  Strangford.  2  vols.  Demy 
Svo.  price  25^. 


C.  Keoan  Patil  &  Co.'s  Publications.  9 

Folkestone  Ritual  Case  :  the  Arguments,  Proceedings,  Judgment,  and 
Report.     Demy  8vo.  price  25^. 

FOOTMAN  {Rev.  H.)  M.A.—Ykou  Home  and  Back  ;  or,  Some  Aspects 
of  Sin  as  seen  in  the  Light  of  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigah     Crown  8vo.  price  5^-. 

FOWLE  {Rev.  Edmund) — Latin  Prbier  Rules  made  Easy.  Crown 
8vo.  price  3^. 

FOWLE  {Rez'.  T.   IV.)  M. A. —The  Reconciliation  of  Religion  and 

Science.     Being  Essays  on  Immortality,  Inspiration,  Miracles,  and  the  Being 
of  Christ.     Demy  Svo.  price  los.  6d. 

FOX-BOURNE  {H.  i?.)  —  The  Life  of  John   Locke,    1632-1704. 

2  vols,  demy  8vo.  price  28^'. 

ERASER  {Donald) — Exchange  Tables  of  Sterling  and  Indian 
Rupee  Currency,  upon  a  new  and  extended  system,  embracing  Values  from 
One  Farthing  to  One  Hundred  Thousand  Pounds,  and  at  rates  progressing,  in 
Sixteenths  of  a  Penny,  from  \s.  gd.  to  2s.  30'.  per  Rupee.  Royal  Svo.  price 
los.  6d. 

FRISWELL  (/  Hain)—THE  Better  Self.  Essays  for  Home  Life. 
Crown  Svo.  price  6^. 

FYTCHE  {Licut.-Gen.  Albert)  C.S.I,  late  Chief  Covunissioner  of  British 
Burma.  Burma  Past  and  Present,  with  Personal  Reminiscences  of  the 
Country.  With  Steel  Portraits,  Chromolithographs,  Engravings  on  Wood, 
and  Map.     2  vols.     Demy  Svo.  cloth,  price  30^-. 

GAMBIER  {Cap.  J.    W.)  ^.TV".— Servia.      Crown  Svo.  price  5^. 

GARDNER  {/.)  J/:Z>.— Longevity  :  The  Means  of  Prolonging 
Life  after  Middle  Age.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Small 
crown  8ve.  price  4^ 

GILBERT  {Mrs.) — Autobiography  and   other  Memorials.     Edited 

by  Josiah    Gilbert.     Third  and   Cheaper  Edition.     With  Steel   Portrait  and 
several  Wood  Engravings.     Crown  Svo.  price  7^'.  6d. 

GILL  {Rev.  W.  W.)  B.A. — Myths  and  Songs  from  the  South  Pacific. 

With  a  Preface  by  Y.  Max  Miiller,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Comparative  Philology 
at  Oxford.     Post  Svo.  price  gs. 

GODKIN  {James) — The  Religious  History  of  Ireland  :  Primitive, 
Papal,  and  Protestant.  Including  the  Evangelical  Missions,  Catholic  Agitations, 
and  Church  Progress  of  the  last  half  Century.     Svo.  price  12s. 

GODWIN  {William) — William  Godwin:  His  Friends  and  Contem- 
poraries. With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Handwriting  of  Godwin  and 
his  Wife.     By  C.  Kegan  Paul.     2  vols.     Large  post  Svo.  price  28^-. 

The    Genius    of    Christianity   Unveiled.     Being   Essays   never 

before  published.      Edited,  with  a  Preface,   by  C.    Kegan  Paul.      Crown  Svo. 
price  "js.  6d. 

G  00  DENO  UGH  {Commodore  J.  G.)  R.N,  C.B.,  C.  Af.G.— Memoir  of, 

with  Extracts  from  his  Letters  and  Journals.     Edited  by  his  Widow.     With 
Steel  Engraved  Portrait.     Square  Svo.  cloth,  55. 

*^*  Also  a  Library  Edition  with  Maps,  Woodcuts,  and  Steel  Engraved  Portrait. 
Square  post  Svo.  price  14.?. 
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GOODMAN  {W.)  Cuba,  the  Pearl  of  the  Antilles.     Crown  8vo. 

price  7^.  (id. 

GOULD  {Ra'.  S.  Baring)  M.A. — The  Vicar  of  Morwenstow:  a  Memoir 
of  the  Rev.  R.  S.  llawker.  With  Portrait.  Third  Edition,  revised.  Square 
post  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

GRANVILLE  {A.  B.)  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  (2^'^.— Autobiography  of  A.  B. 

GRAi;viLLE,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Edited,  with  a  Brief  Account  of  the  Concluding 
Years  of  his  Life,  by  his  youngest  Daughter,  Paulina  B.  Granville.  2  vols. 
With  a  Portrait.     Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo.  price  ^2s. 

GREY  {John)  of  Dilston.  —  Memoirs.  By  Josephine  E.  Butler. 
New  and  Revised  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  3^^.  ()d. 

GRIFFITH  {Rev.  T.)  A.M. — Studies  of  the  Divine  Master.     Demy 

8vo.  price  \2.s. 

GRIFFITHS {Capt.  Arthur) — Memorials  of  Millbank,  and  Chapters 

IN  Prison  History.  With  Illustrations  by  R.  Goff  and  the  Author.  2  vols, 
post  8vo.  price  z\s. 

GRIMLEY{Rev.  H.  N)  M.A.,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University 
College  of  Wales,  and  Chaplain  of  Tremadoc  Church. 

Tremadoc  Sermons,  chiefly  on  the  Spiritual  Body,  the  Unseen 
World,  and  the  Divine  Humanity.   Second  Edition.   Crown  8vo.  price  6j. 

GRUNER  {M.  L.) — Studies  of  Blast  Furnace  Phenomena.  Trans- 
lated by  L.  D.  B.  Gordon,  F.  R.  S.  E.,  F.  G.  S.    Demy  8vo.  price  ^s.  bd. 

GURNEY  {Rev.  Archer) — Words  of  Faith  and  Cheer.     i\  Mission 

of  Instruction  and  Suggestion.     Crown  8vo.  price  6^-. 

HAECKEL  {Prof.  Ernst) — The  History  of  Creation.  Translation 
revised  l)y  Professor  E.  Ray  Lankester,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  With  Coloured  Plates 
and  Genealogical  Trees  of  the  various  groups  of  both  plants  and  animals. 
2  vols.     Second  Edition.     Post  8vo.  cloth,  price  32^. 

The  History  of  the  Evolution  of  Man.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions.    2  vols.     Post  8vo. 

HAKE   {A.   Egniont) — Paris  Originals,    Avith   Twenty    Etchings,    by 

LfioN  RiCHETON.     Large  post  8vo.  price  14^. 

HALLECK'S  International  Law  ;  or,  Rules  Regulating  tlie  Inter- 
course of  States  in  Peace  and  War.  A  New  Edition,  revised,  with  Notes  and 
Cases.     2  vols.     Demy  8vo.  price  385-. 

HARCO  URT{  Capt.  A.  F.  P.)— The  Shakespeare  Argosy.    Containing 

much  of  tlie  wealth  of  Shakespeare's  Wisdom  and  Wit,  alphabetically  arranged 
and  classified.     Crown  8vo.  price  6^. 

HAWEIS  {Rev.  H.  R.)  J/.^.— Current  Coin.  Materialism  — The 
Devil  —  Crime  — ■  Drunkenness  —  Pauperism  —  Emotion  —  Recreation  —  The 
Sabbath.     Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  ds. 

Speech  in  Season.     Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  9^-. 

Thoughts  for  the  Times.   P^leventh  Edition.   Crown  8vo.  price  7^.  Gd. 

Unsectarian  Family  Prayers  for  Morning  and  Evening  for  a 
Week,  with  short  selected  passages  from  the  Bible.  Second  Edition. 
Square  crown  8vo.  price  3^.  6d. 
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HAYMAN  {H.)  D.D.,  late  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School— ^\2Gm 
School  Sermons.  With  an  Introductoiy  Essay  on  the  Indwelling  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.     Crown  8vo.  price  7^.  (id. 

HELLWALD  {Baron  F.  Von) — The  Russians  in  Central  Asia. 
A  Critical  Examination,  down  to  the  Present  Time,  of  the  Geography  and 
History  of  Central  Asia.  Translated  by  Lieut. -Col.  Theodore  Wirgman, 
LL.B.     With  Map.     Large  post  8vo.  price  \2s. 

HINTON  {J.)—i:w&  Place  of  the  Physician.  To  which  is  added 
Essays  on  the  Law  of  Human  Life,  and  on  the  Relations  between 
Organic  and  Inorganic  Worlds.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
price  3^.  6^. 

Physiology  for  Practical  Use.  By  Various  Writers.  With 
50  Illustrations.     2  vols.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  \2s.  6d. 

An  Atlas  of  Diseases  of  the  Membrana  Tympani.  With  Descrip- 
tive Text.     Post  8vo.  price  £6.  6s. 

The  Questions  of  Aural  Surgery.     With  Ilkistrations.     2  vols. 

Post  8vo.  price  £6.  6s. 

Life  and  Letters.  Edited  by  Ellice  Hopkins,  with  an  Intro- 
duction by  Sir  W.  W.  Gull,  Bart.,  and  Portrait  engraved  on  Steel  by  C.  H. 
Jeens.     Crown  8vo.  price  Sj-.  6d. 

H.  J.  C. — The  Art  of  Furnishing.  A  Popular  Treatise  on  the 
Principles  of  Furnishing,  based  on  the  Laws  of  Common  Sense,  Requirement, 
and  Picturesque  Effect.     Small  crown  8vo.  price  3^.  6d. 

HOLROYD  {Major  W.  R.  J/.)— Tas-hil  ul  Kalam  ;  or,  Hindustani 
made  Easy.     Crown  Svo.  price  5^'. 

HOOPER  {Mary) — Little  Dinners  :  How  to  Serve  them  with 
Elegance  and  Economy.     Thirteenth  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  51. 

Cookery  for  Invalids,  Persons  of  Delicate  Digestion,  and 
Children.     Crown  Svo.  price  3.^.  6d. 

Every-Day  Meals.  Being  Economical  and  Wholesome  Recipes  for 
Breakfast,  Luncheon,  and  Supper.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

HOPKINS  {Ellice)— Ya^s.  and  Letters  of  James  Hinton,  with  an 
Introduction  by  Sir  W.  W.  Gull,  Bart.,  and  Portrait  engraved  on  Steel  by 
C.  H.  Jeens.     Crown  Svo.  price  %s.  6d. 

HOPKINS  (J/.)— The  Port  of  Refuge  ;  or,  Counsel  and  Aid  to  Ship- 
masters  in  Difficulty,  Doubt,  or  Distress.  Second  and  Revised  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 

HORNE  { William)  M.A. — Reason  and  Revelation  :  an  Examination 
into  the  Nature  and  Contents  of  Scripture  Revelation,  as  compared  with  other 
Forms  of  Truth.     Demy  Svo.  price  I2s. 

HORNER  { The  Misses) — Walks  in  Florence.     A  New  and  thoroughly 
Revised  Edition.     2  vols.     Crown  Svo.     Cloth  limp.     With  Illustrations. 
Vol.    I.— Churches,  Streets,  and  Palaces.     Price  los.  6d. 
Vol.  II. — Public  Galleries  and  Museums.     Price  5^-. 

HULL  {Edmund  C.  P.) — The  European  in  India.  With  a  Medical 
Guide  for  Anglo-Indians.  By  R.  S.  Mair,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.E.  Third 
Edition,  Revised  and  Corrected.     Post  Svo.  price  6.f. 
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HUTTON  (James) — Missionary  Life  in  the  Southern  Seas.     With 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  price  7^.  dd. 

JACKSON  {T.    G.) — Modern   Gothic  Architecture.      Crown  8vo. 

price  5^. 

JACOB  {Maj. -Gen.  Sir  G.  Le  Grand)  K.C.S.I.,  C^'.— Western  India 

hekore  and  during  the  Mutinies.  Pictures  drawn  from  Life.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  7^.  6d. 

JENKINS  (£.)  ami  KA  YMOND  (/)  Esqs.—A  Legal  Handbook  for 
Architects,  Builders,  and  Buildlng  Owners.  Second  Edition,  Revised. 
Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

JENKINS  {Rev.  K.  C.)  M.A.—Tn^  Privilege  of  Peter  and  the  Claims 
of  the  Roman  Church  confronted  with  the  Scriptures,  the  Councils,  and  the 
Testimony  of  the  Popes  themselves.     Ecap.  Svo.  price  3^'.  dd. 

'  JENNINGS  {Mrs.  Vaiighan) — Rahel:  Her  Life  and  Letters.  With 
a  Portrait  from  the  Painting  by  Uaffinger.     Square  post  Svo.  price  7^-.  (3d. 

JONES  {Lucy)  —  Puddings  and  Sweets  ;  being  Three  Hundred  and 
Sixty-five  Receipts  approved  by  experience.     Crown  Svo.  price  2J-.  6d. 

KAUFMANN {Rro.  M.)  ^./4.— Socialism  :  Its  Nature,  its  Dangers,  and 

its  Remedies  considered.     Crown  Svo.  price  'Js.  6d. 

KIDD  {Joseph)  M.D. — The  Laws  of  Therapeutics  ;  or,  the  Science 
and  Art  of  Medicine.     Crown  Svo.  price  6j. 

KING  {Alice) — A  Cluster  of  Lives.     Crown  Svo.  price  1$.  dd. 

K I NGSLEY  {Charles)  M.A. — Letters  and  Memories  of  his  Life. 

Edited  by  his  Wife.  With  Two  Steel  Engraved  Portraits,  and  Illustrations 
on  Wood,  and  a  Facsimile  of  his  Handwriting.  Eleventh  Edition.  2  vols. 
Demy  Svo.  price  36J. 

All   Saints'    D.a.y,  and   other   Sermons.      Edited  by  the  Rev.   W. 
Harrison.     Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  7^.  dd. 

True  Words  for  Brave  Men.     A  Book  for  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Libraries.     Crown  Svo.  price  2s.  6d. 

LACORDAIRE  {Rev.  Fere) — Life  :  Conferences  dehvered  at  Toulouse. 
A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  35.  Gd. 

LAMBERT  {Co7oley)  F.R.G.S.—X  Trip  to  Cashmere  and   Ladak. 

With  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  price  "js.  6d. 

LAURIE  {J.  S.) — Educational  Course  of  Secular  School  Books 
FOR  India  : — 

The  First  Hindustani  Reader.     Stiff  linen  wrapper,  price  ()d. 

The  Second  Hindustani  Reader.     Stiff  linen  wrapper,  price  Gd. 

The  Oriental  (English)  Reader.     Book  I.,  price  Gd.  ;  II.,  price 
T^d.  ;  III.,  price  <)d.  ;  IV.,  price  is. 

Geography  of  India  ;  with  Maps  and  Historical  Appendix,  tracing 

the  Growth  of  the  British  Empire  in  Hindustan.      Frap.  Svo.  price  is.  6d. 

L.  D.  S. — Letters  from  China  and  Japan.  With  Illustrated  Title-page. 
Crown  Svo.  price  ^s.  dd. 
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LEE  {ReiK  F.  G.)  D.C.L.— The  Other  World;  or,  Glimpses  of  the 
vSupernatural.     2  vols.     A  New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  15^. 

LENOIR  (/)— Fayoum  \  or,  Artists  in  Egypt.  A  Tour  with  M.  Gerome 
and  others.  With  13  Ilhistrations.  A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  3,?.  dd. 

Life  in  the  Mofussil  ;  or,  CiviHan  Life  in  Lower  Bengal.  By  an  Ex- 
Civilian.     Large  post  8vo.  price  14,?. 

LORIMER  {Peter')  D.D. — John  Knox  and  the  Church  of  England. 
His  Work  in  her  Pulpit,  and  hi.s  Influence  upon  her  Liturgy,  Articles,  and 
Parties.     Demy  8vo.  price  12^. 

John  Wiclif  and  his  English  Precursors.  By  Gerhard  Victor 
Lechler.  Translated  from  the  German,  with  additional  Notes.  2  vols. 
Demy  8vo.  price  2\s. 

LOTHIAN  {Roxburghe) — Dante  and  Beatrice  from  1282  to  1290. 
A  Romance.     2  vols.     Post  8vo.  price  24J. 

LOVER  {Sajiiuel)  R.H.A. — The  Life  of  Samuel  Lover,  R.H.A.  ; 
Artistic,  Literary,  and  Musical.  With  Selections  from  his  Unpublished  Papers 
and  Correspondence.  By  Bayle  Bernard.  2  vols.  With  a  Portrait. 
Post  8vo.  price  2\s. 

LYONS  (R.  T.)  Surg.-Maj.  Bengal  Army. — A  Treatise  on  Relapsing 
Fever.     Post  8vo.  price  Is.  6d. 

MACAULAY  {/.)  M.D.  ^^///;.  — The  Truth  about  Ireland: 
Tours  of  Observation  in  1872  and  1875.  With  Remarks  on  Irish  Public 
Questions.  Being  a  Second  Edition  of  '  Ireland  in  1872,'  with  a  New  and 
Supplementary  Preface.     Crown  8vo.  price  3^.  bd. 

MACLACHLAN  {A.   N.    C.)  J/.^.— William  Augustus,  Duke  of 

Cumberland  :  being  a  Sketch  of  his  Military  Life  and  Character,  chiefly  as 
exhibited  in  the  General  Orders  of  His  Royal  Highness,  1 745-1 747.  With 
Illustrations.     Post  8vo.  price  i^s. 

MACNAUGHT  {Rev.  John)— Q(s.-^A  Domini:  An  Essay  on  the  Lord's 
Supper,  its  Primitive  Institution,  Apostolic  Uses,  and  Subsequent  History. 
Demy  8vo.  price  14^. 

MAIR  {R.  S.)  M.B.,  F.R.C.S.E.—TnE  Medical  Guide  for  Anglo- 
Indians.  Being  a  Compendium  of  Advice  to  Europeans  in  India,  relating 
to  the  Presen'ation  and  Regulation  of  Health.  With  a  Supplement  on  the 
Management  of  Children  in  India.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  limp  cloth, 
price  35-.  6d. 

MANNING  {His  Eminence  Cardinal)  —  Essays  on  Religion  and 
Literature.     By  various  Writers.     Third  Series.     Demy  8vo.  price  loj-.  dd. 

The  Independence  of  the  Holy  See.  With  an  Appendix  contain- 
ing the  Papal  Allocution  and  a  translation.     Crown  8vo.  price  ^s. 

The  True  Story  of  the  Vatican  Council.     Crown  8vo.  price  5j-. 

MARRIOTT  {Maj.-Gen.  W.  F.)  C.S.I.—A  Grammar  of  Political 
Economy.     Crown  8vo.  price  6^. 
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MAUGHAN{  W.  C.) — The  Alps  of  Arabia;  or,  Travels  through  Egypt, 
Sinai,  Arabia,  and  the  Holy  Land.  With  Map.  Second  Edition.  Demy 
8vo.  price  Sj'. 

MAURICE  (C.  E.) — Lives  of  English  Popular  Leaders.  No.  i. — 
STEriiKN  Langton.  Crown  8vo.  price  ^s.  6d.  No.  2. — Tyler,  Ball,  and 
Oldcastle.     Crown  8vo.  price  "js.  6d. 

MAZZINI  {Joseph)  —  A  Memoir.  By  E.  A.  V.  Two  Photographic 
Portraits.     Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  ^s. 

MEDLEY {Limt.- Col.  J.  G.)  R.E.—h^  Autumn  Tour  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.     Crown  8vo.  price  5.f. 

MICKLETHWAITE  (/    T.)  7^6".^.— Modern   Parish   Churches  : 

Their  Plan,  Design,  and  Furniture.     Crown  8vo.  price  7^.  dd. 

MILLER  {Edward) — The  History  and  Doctrines  of  Irvingism  ; 
or,  the  so-called  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.  2  vols.  Large  post  8vo. 
price  25J. 

MILNE  {James) — Tables  of  Exchange  for  the  Conversion  of  SterUng 
Money  into  Indian  and  Ceylon  Currency,  at  Rates  from  \s.  %d.  to  is.  yi,  per 
Rupee.     Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo.     Cloth,  price  £2.  2s. 

MIVART {St.  George)  F.R.S. — Contemporary  Evolution:  An  Essay  on 

some  recent  Social  Changes.     Post  8vo.  price  1$.  6d. 

MOCKLER  {E.) — A  Grammar  of  the  Baloochee  Language,  as  it  is 

spoken  in  Makran  (Ancient  Gedrosia),  in  the  Persici-Arabic  and  Roman 
characters.     Fcap.  8vo.  price  5j-. 

MOFFAT  {R.  S.) — Economy  of  Consumption  :  a  Study  in  PoUtical 
Economy.  Demy  8vo.  price  iSs. 
The  Principles  of  a  Time  Policy  :  being  an  Exposition  of  a 
Method  of  Settling  Disputes  between  Employers  and  Employed  in  regard  to 
Time  and  Wages,  by  a  simple  Process  of  Mercantile  Barter,  without  recourse 
to  Strikes  or  Locks-out.  Reprinted  from  '  The  Economy  of  Consumption,' 
with  a  Preface  and  Appendix  containing  Observations  on  some  Reviews  of  that 
book,  and  a  Re-criticism  of  the  Theories  of  Ricardo  and  J.  S.  Mill  on  Rent, 
Value,  and  Cost  of  Production.     Demy  8vo.  price  3^-.  6d. 

MOLTKE  {Field  Marshal  Von) — Letters  from  Russia.  Translated  by 
RoBiNA  Napier.     Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

MOORE  {RexK  D)  M.A. — Christ  and  His  Church.  By  the  Author 
of  '  The  Age  and  the  Gospel,'  &c.     Crown  8vo.  price  y.  6d. 

MORE  {R.  Jasper) — Under  the  Balkans.  Notes  of  a  Visit  to  the 
District  of  Philippopolis  in  1876.  With  a  Map,  and  Illustrations  from  Photo- 
graphs.    Crown  8vo.  price  6^. 

MORELL  {J.  R.) — Euclid  Simplified   in   Method  and  Language. 

Being  a  Manual  of  Geometry.  Compiled  from  the  most  important  French 
Works,  approved  by  the  University  of  Paris  and  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.     Fcap.  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

MORSE  {E.   S.)  F/i.L).— First  Book   of  Zoology.     With  numerous 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  price  $s. 
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MUSGRA  VE  (Anthony) — Studies  in  Political  Economy.    Crown  8vo. 

price  6s. 

NEWMAN  {J.  H)  D.D. — Characteristics  from  the  Writings  of. 

Being    Selections    from    his   various    Works.     Arranged    with   the   Author's 
personal  Approval.     Third  Edition.     With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo.  price  6^. 

*jf*  A  Portrait  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Newman,  mounted  for  framing,  can  be  had 
price  is.  bd. 

NICHOLAS  (r.)— The  Pedigree  of  the  English  People.       Fifth 

Edition.     Demy  8vo.  price  \bs. 

NOBLE  {/.  A.) — The  Pelican  Papers.  Reminiscences  and  Remains 
of  a  Dweller  in  the  Wilderness.     Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

Norman  People  (The),  and  their  Existing  Descendants  in  the  British 
Dominions  and  the  United  States  of  America.     Demy  8vo.  price  2is. 

NOTREGE  {John)  A.M. — The  Spiritual  Function  of  a  Presbyter 
IN  THE  Church  of  England.     Crown  8vo.  red  edges,  price  3^-.  6d. 

Oriental  Sporting  Magazine  (The).  A  Reprint  of  the  first  5  Vohimes, 
in  2  Volumes.     Demy  8vo.  price  2'>!>s. 

PARKER  {Joseph)  D.D. — The  Paraclete  :  An  Essay  on  the  PersonaHty 
and  Ministry  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  some  reference  to  current  discussions. 
Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo.    price  12s. 

PARSLOE  {Joseph)  —  Our  Railways.  Sketches,  Historical  and 
Descriptive.  With  Practical  Information  as  to  Fares  and  Rates,  &c.,  and  a 
Chapter  on  Railway  Reform.     Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

PARR  {Harriet) — Echoes  of  a  Famous  Year.     Crown  8vo.  price  Sj.  6d. 

PA  UL  { C.  Kegan) — William  Godwin  :  His  Friends  and  Contem- 
poraries. With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Handwriting  of  Godwin 
and  his  Wife.     2  vols.     Square  post  8vo.  price  28^. 

The  Genius  of  Christianity  Unveiled.  Being  Essays  by  Wilham 
Godwin  never  before  published.  Edited,  with  a  Preface,  by  C.  Kegan  Paul. 
Crown  8vo.  price  "js.  6d, 

PA  YNE  {P?-of.  J.  E.) — Lectures  on  Education.     Price  6d.  each. 

II.     Frobel  and  the  Kindergarten  System.     Second  Edition. 

A  Visit  to  German  Schools  :  Elementary  Schools  in  Germany. 
Notes  of  a  Professional  Tour  to  inspect  some  of  the  Kindergartens,  Primary 
Schools,  Public  Girls'  Schools,  and  Schools  for  Technical  Instmction  in 
Hamburgh,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Weimar,  Gotha,  Eisenach,  in  the  autumn  of 
1874.  With  Critical  Discussions  of  the  General  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Kindergartens  and  other  Schemes  of  Elementary  Education.  Crown  8vo. 
price  4J-.  6d. 

PENRICE  {Maj.  J.)  B.A. — A  Dictionary  and  Glossary  of   the 

Ko-RAN.     With   Copious   Grammatical  References   and  Explanations  of  the 
Text.     4to.  price  2ij. 

PERCEVAL    {Rev.    ^.) -^  Tamil   Proverbs,  with    their    English 

Translation.     Containing    upwards    of    Six    Thousand    Proverbs.     Third 
Edition.     Demy  8vo.  sewed,  price  (js. 

PESCHEL  {Dr.  Oscar) — The  Races  of  Man  and  their  Geographical 
Distribution.     Large  crown  8vo.  price  9^. 
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PIGGOT   (/)    F.S.A.,   i^i^.6^..S■.— Persia— Ancient    and    Modern. 

Post  8vo.  price  I05.  6d. 

PLAYFAIR   {Lieut-Col.'),   Her    Britajinic  Majesty's    Consul- General  in 
Algiers. 
Travels   in  the  Footsteps   of   Bruce  in  Algeria  and  Tunis. 

Illustrated  by  facsimiles  of  Bruce's  original  Drawings,  Photographs,  Maps,  &c. 
Royal  4to.  cloth,  bevelled  boards,  gilt  leaves,  price  J^'^.  3^. 

POOR  {H.  V.) — Money  and  its  Laws  :  embracing  a  History  of  Monetary 
Theories  &c.     Demy  8vo.  price  2is. 

POUSHKIN  {A.  S.) — Russian  Romance.     Translated  from  the  Tales 

of  Belkin,  &c.  By  Mrs.  J.  Buchan  Telfcr  (m'e  Mouravieff).  Crown  8vo. 
price  7^.  6d. 

PO  WER  {H.) — Our  Invalids  :   How  shall  we  Employ  and   Amuse 
TUEM  ?     Fcp.  Svo.  price  2s.  6d. 

PRESBYTER — Unfoldings  of  Christian  Hope.     An  Essay  shewing 

that  the  Doctrine  contained  in  the  Damnatory  Clauses  of  the  Creed  com- 
monly called  Athanasian  is  Unscriptural.     Small  crown  Svo.  price  4-f.  6d. 

PRICE    {Prof.    Bonamy)  —  Currency    and    Banking.      Crown    Svo. 

price  6j-. 

Chapters  on  Practical  Political  Economy.     Being  the  Substance 

of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford.  Large  post  Svo. 
price  I2J. 

PROCTOR  {Richard  A.)  B.A. — Our   Place  among  Infinities.      A 

Series  of  Essays  contrasting  our  little  abode  in  space  and  time  with  the 
Infinities  around  us.  To  which  are  added  Essays  on  'Astrology,'  and  'The 
Jewish  Sabbath.'     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  6^. 

The  Expanse  of  Heaven.     A  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Wonders  of 
the  Firmament.     With  a  Frontispiece.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  6.r. 

Proteus  and  Amadeus.  A  Correspondence.  Edited  by  Aubrey  De  Vere. 
Crown  Svo.  price  5^. 

PuNjAUB  (The)  and  North-Western  Frontier  of  India.  By  an 
Old  Punjaubee.     Crown  Svo.  price  5^. 

RAM  {James)— Tn-E  Philosophy  of  War.   Small  crown  Svo.  price  y.  dd. 

i?^/^Z>  (C^n'<?///)— On  the  Theory  of  Logic  :  An  Essay.  Crown  Svo. 
price  ds. 

RIBOT  {Prof.  T/i.) — English  Psychology.  Second  Edition.  A 
Revised  and  Corrected  Translation  from  the  latest  French  Edition.  Large  post 
Svo.  price  95. 

Heredity  :   A   Psychological   Study   on   its   Phenomena,   its   Laws, 
its  Causes,  and  its  Consequences.     Large  crown  Svo.  price  qj. 

RINK{Chrc'alier  Z)r.  ^^//rj-)— Greenland  :  Its  People  and  its  Pro- 
ducts. By  the  Chevalier  Dr.  Henry  Rink,  President  of  the  Greenland 
Board  of  Trade.  With  sixteen  Illustrations,  drawn  by  the  Eskimo,  and  a  Map. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Robert  Brown.     Crown  Svo.  price  \05.  6d. 
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ROBERTSON  {The  late  ReiK  F.  W.)  M.A.,  of  Brighto7i.—Uv^  and 
Letters  of.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  StopfordBrooke,  M.A.,  Chaplain  in  Ordinary 
to  the  Queen. 

I.     Two  vols.,  uniform  with  tlie   Sermons.     With   Steel  Portrait.     Crown 
8vo.  price  7j.  6d. 
II.  '  Library  Edition,  in  Demy  Svo.  with  Two  Steel  Portraits.     Price  I2s. 
III.     A  Popular  Edition,  in  i  vol.     Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 
Sermons.     Four  Series.     Small  crown  Svo.  price  ^s.  6d.  each. 
Notes  on  Genesis.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  5^-. 
Expository  Lectures  on  St.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 

A  New  Edition.     Small  crown  Svo.  price  ^s. 

Lectures   and   Addresses,  with  other  Literary  Remains.     A  New 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  f^s. 

An  Analysis  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  '  In  Memoriam.'     (Dedicated  by 

Permission  to  the  Poet-Laureate.)     Fcp.  Svo.  price  2s. 
The  Education  of  the  Human  Race.    Translated  from  the  German 
of  Gotthold  Ephraim  Lessing.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  2s.  6ci. 

The  above  Works  can  also  be  had,  bound  in  half-morocco. 
*^^*  A  Portrait  of  the  late  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson,   mounted  for  framing,  can 
be  had,  price  2s.  6d. 

RUTHERFORD  (>//«)— The  Secret  History  of  the  Fenian  Con- 
spiracy: its  Origin,  Objects,  and  Ramifications,    2  vols.    Post  Svo.  price  iSj. 

SCOTT {IV.  T) — Antiquities  of  an  Essex  Parish  ;  or,  Pages  from  the 
History  of  Great  Dunmow.     Crown  Svo.  price  5^.  ;  sewed,  4^-. 

SCOTT  {Robert  H.) — Weather  Charts  and  Storm  AVarnings.  Illus- 
trated.    Crown  Svo.  price  3^'.  6d. 

SENIOR  {N.  IV.) — Alexis  De  Tocqueville.  Correspondence  and 
Conversations  with  Nassau  W.  Senior,  from  1833  to  1S59.  Edited  by  I\I.  C.  M. 
Simpson.     2  vols.     Large  post  Svo.  price  21  j-. 

Journals  kept  in  France  and  Italy.     From  1848  to  1852.     With 

a   Sketch  of    the   Revolution  of   184S.     Edited  by  his  Daughter,  M.  C.  M. 
Simpson.     2  vols.     Post  Svo.  price  24J. 

SEYD  {Ernest)  F.S.S. — The  Fall  in  the  Price  of  Silver.  Its  Causes, 
its  Consequences,  and  their  Possible  Avoidance,  with  Special  Reference  to 
India.     Demy  Svo.  sewed,  price  2s.  6d. 

SHELLE  V  {Lady) — Shelley   Memorials  from  Authentic  Sources. 

With  (now  first  printed)  an  Essay  on  Christianity  by  Percy  Bysshe   Shelley. 
With  Portrait.     Third  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  5^. 

SHILLITO  {Ra:  Joseph) — Womanhood  :  its  Duties,  Temptations,  and 
Privileges.   A  Book  for  Young  Women.   Second  Edition.   Crown  Svo.  price  3J-.  6;/. 

SHIPLEY  {Rev.  Orby)  M.A. — Church  Tracts  :  or,  Studies  in  Modern 
Problems.     By  various  Writers.     2  vols.     Crown  Svo.  price  ^s.  each. 
Principles  of  the  Faith  in  Relation  to  Sin.     Topics  for  Thought 
in  Times  of  Retreat.      Eleven  Addresses  delivered  during  a  Retreat  of  Three 
Days  to  Persons  living  in  the  World.     Demy  Svo.  price  12s. 

SHUTE  {Richard)  M.A. — A  Discourse  on  Truth.     Large  post  Svo. 

price  (js. 

SMEDLEY {M.  B.) — Boarding-out  and  Pauper  Schools  for  Girls. 

Crown  Svo.  price  '^s,  6d. 
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SMITH  {Edward)  M.D.,  LL.B.,  7^y^..S.— Health  and  Disease,  as 
Inlliicnced  by  the  Daily,  Seasonal,  and  other  Cyclical  Changes  in  the  Human 
System.     A  New  Edition.     Post  8vo.  price  7^.  6(/. 

Practical  Dietary  for  Families,  Schools,  and  the  Lauouring 
Classes.     A  New  Edition.     Post  8vo.  price  y.  6ci. 

Tubercular  Consumption  in  its  Early  and  Remediaiu.e  Stages. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

SMITH  {Hubert)  —  Tent   Life  with   English   Gipsies   in   Norway. 

^Vit!^  Five  full-page  Engravings  and  Thirty-one  smaller  Illustrations  by 
Whymper  and  others,  and  Map  of  the  Country  showing  Routes.  Third 
lidition.     Revised  and  Corrected.     Post  8vo.  price  Zls. 

Some  Time  in  Ireland.     A  Recollection.     Crov/n  8vo.  price  7J-.  Gd. 

STEPHENS  {Archibald  John),  ZL.B.—Thk  Folkestone  Ritual 
Cask.  The  Substance  of  the  Argument  delivered  before  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  on  bohalf  of  the  Respondents.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth,  price  6s. 

STEVENSON  {Rev.   W.  /\)— Hymns   for  the   Church  and  Home. 

Selected  and  Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Fleming  Stevenson. 
The  most  comjilete  Hymn  Book  ]-)ublishcd. 

The    Hymn   Book   consists  of    Three  Parts: — I.  For  Public  Worship.- 
H.   For  Family  and  Private  Worship. — IH.  For  Children. 
*jj*  Published  in  various  forms  and  prices,  the  latter  ranging  from  %d.   to  6s. 
Lists   and   full   particulars  will   be   furnished    on    application    to    the 
Publishers. 

STE  VENSON  {Robert  Louis)— \^  Inland  Voyage.  "With  Frontis- 
piece by  Walter  Crane.     Crown  8vo.  price  7^.  6d. 

SULLY  {fames)    M.A.  —  Sensation    and    Intuition.      Demy    8vo. 

price  los.  6d. 

Pessimism  :  a  History  and  a  Criticism.     Demy  Svo.  price  14^'. 

Supernatural  in  Nature  (The).  A  Verification  by  Free  Use  of 
Science.     Demy  8vo.  price  14.?. 

SYME    (David) — Outlines    of    an    Industrial    Science.      Second 

Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  6s. 

TELFER  {J.  Buchan)  F.R.G.S.,  Commander  R.Ar.—Tn^  Crimea  and 
Tkans-Caicasia.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and  Maps.  Second  Edition. 
2  vols.     Royal  8vo.  medium  Svo.  price  36^. 

THOMPSON  {Rev.  A.  S.) — Home  Words  for  Wanderers.  A  Volume 
of  Sermons.     Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 

TRAHERNE  {Mrs.  A.) — The  Romantic  Annals  of  a  Naval 
Family.     A  New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  5j. 

VAMBERY{Prof.  A.) — Bokhara  :  Its  History  and  Conquest.  Second 
Edition.     Demy  Svo.  price  iSj. 

VYNER  {Lady  SJary) — Every  Day  a  Portion,  Adapted  from  the 
Bible  and  the  Prayer  Book,  for  the  Private  Devotions  of  those  living  in  Widow- 
hood. Collected  and  Edited  by  Lady  Mary  ^'yner.  .Squaie  crown  Svo. 
extra,  price  5^^. 

WELLS  {Capt.  John  C.)  j'^.^V.— Spitzhergen— The  G.vteway  to  the 

Polv.n'ia  ;   or,  a  Voy.ige  to  Spitzbcrgen.      With    numerous    Illustrations   by 
Whymper  and  others,  and  Map.  New  and  Clicaper  Edition.    Demy  Svo.  price  6^. 
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WETMORE    ( W.    ^.)— Commercial    Telegraphic    Code.      Second 

Edition.     Post  4to.  boards,  price  \zs. 

WHITE  {A.  D.)  ZZ.i:>.— Warfare  of  Science.  With  Prefatory  Note 
by  Professor  Tyndall.     Crown  Svo.  price  t^s.  6d. 

WHITNE  Y{Prof.  William  Dwight) — Essentials  of  English  Grammar, 
for  the  Use  of  Schools.     Crown  Svo.  price  3^.  dd. 

WHITTLE  (/.  Z.)  ^.JZ— Catholicism  and  the  Vatican.  With  a 
Narrative  of  the  Old  Catholic  Congress  at  Munich.  Second  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  price  4,^.  bd. 

WILBERFORCE  {H  JF.)— The  Church  and  the  Empires.  His- 
torical Periods.  Preceded  by  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  John  Henry 
Newman,  D.D.  of  the  Oratory.     With  Portrait.     Post  Svo.  price  \os.  6d. 

WILKINSON  {T.  Z.)— Short  Lectures  on  the  Land  Laws.  De- 
livered before  the  Working  Men's  College.     Crown  Svo.  limp  cloth,  price  2s. 

WILLIAMS  {A.  Lukyn) — Famines  in  India  ;  their  Causes  and  Possible 
Prevention.     The  Essay  for  the  Le  Bas  Prize,  1875.     Demy  Svo.  price  <~,s. 

WILLIAMS  {Clias .)—i:wR  Armenian  Caimpaign.  A  Diary  of  the  Cam- 
paign of  1877  in  Armenia  and  Koordistan.     Large  post  Svo.  price  loj.  6d. 

WILLIAMS  {Rou'land)  D.D. — Life  and  Letters  of  ;  with  Extracts 
from  his  Note-Books.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Rowland  Williams.  With  a  Photo- 
graphic Portrait.     2  vols,  large  post  Svo.  price  2i^, 

Psalms,  Litanies,  Counsels,  and  Collects  for  Devout  Persons. 

Edited  by  his  Widow.     New  and  Popular  Edition.      Crown  Svo.  price  is.  6(/. 

WILLIS  (R.)  M.D. — Servetus  and  Calvin  :  a  Study  of  an  Important 
Epoch  in  the  Early  History  of  the  Reformation.     Svo.  price  i6j-. 

WILSON {H  ,SV/^/<rV5)— Studies  and  Romances.    Crown  Svo.  price  ^s.  61. 

WILSON  {Lieut. -Col.  C.  T) — James  the  Second  and  the  Duke  of 

Bp:r\vick.     Demy  Svo.  price  I2j-.  6d. 

WINTERBOTHAM {Rev.  R.)  M.A.,  ^.^.-.—Sermons  and  Expositions. 

Crown  Svo.  price  7^^.  6d. 

WOOD  {C.  E.)—A  Yachting  Cruise  in  the  South  Seas.     With  six 

Photographic  Illustrations.     Demy  Svo.  price  7^-.  6d. 

WRIGHT  {Rev.  David)  M.A. — Waiting  for  the  Light,  and  other 
Sermons.     Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 

WYLD  {R.  S.)  F.R.S.E. — The  Physics  and  the  Philosophy  of  the 

Senses;  or,  the  Mental  and  the  Physical  in  their  ]\Iutual  Relation      Illustrated 
by  several  Plates.     Demy  Svo.  price  16s. 

YONGE  {C.   Z?.)— PIisTORY  01'   the   English  Revolution  of  1688. 

Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 

YOUMANS  {Eliza  A.) — An  Essay  on  the  Culture  of  the  Observing 

Powers  of  Children,  especially  in  connection  with  the  Study  of  Botany. 
Edited,  with  Notes  and  a  Supplement,  by  Joseph  Payne,  F.C. P.,  Author  of 
'  Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education,'  &c.  Crown  Svo.  price  2s.  6d. 
First  Book  of  Botany.  Designed  to  Cultivate  the  Observing 
Powers  of  Children.  With  300  Engravings.  New  and  Enlarged  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  price  ^s. 

YOUMANS  {Edward  L.)  M.D.— A  Class  Book  of  Chemistry,  on  the 
Basis  of  the  New  System.     With  200  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  price  5^^. 
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THE    INTERNATIONAL    SCIENTIFIC 
SERIES. 


I.  The  Forms  of  Water   in    Clouds 

AND  Rivers,  Ice  and  Glaciers. 
By  J.  Tyndall,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.  With 
25  Illustrations.  Seventh  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  price  5^. 

II.  Physics  AND  Politics  ;  or,  Thoughts 
on  the  AppHcation  of  the  Principles 
of  '  Natural  Selection '  and  '  Inheri- 
tance' to  Political  Society.  By  Walter 
Bagehot.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  price  i^. 

III.  Foods.  By  Edward  Smith,  M.D., 
LL.B.,  F.R.S.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. Fifth  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
price  ^s. 

IV.  Mind  and  Body  :  the  Theories  of 
their  Relation.  By  Alexander  Bain, 
LL.D.  With  P'our  Illustrations. 
Fifth  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  4j-. 

V.  The  Study  of  Sociology.     By  Her- 

bert Spencer.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  price  5J. 

VI.  On  the  Conservation  of  Energy. 
By  Balfour  Stewart,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.  With  14  Illustrations.  Fifth 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  5^. 

VII.  Animal  Locomotion;  or.  Walking, 
Swimming,  and  Flying.  By  T-  B. 
Pettigrew,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  "With 
130  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  price  5j. 

VIII.  Responsibility  in  Mental 
Disease.  By  Henry  Maudsley,  M.D. 
Third  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  price  5j-. 

IX.  The  New  Chemistry.  By  Professor 
J.  P.  Cooke,  of  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. With  31  Illustrations.  Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  ^s. 

X.  The  Science  of  Law.    By  Professor 

Sheldon  Amos.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  price  5^. 

XI.  Animal  Mechanism:  a  Treatise  on 
Terrestrial  and  Aerial  Locomotion. 
By  Professor  E.  J.  Marey.  With  117 
Illustrations.  Second  Edition,  Crown 
Svo.  price  5^. 


XII.  The  Doctrine  of  Descent  and 
Darwinism.  By  Professor  Oscar 
Schmidt  (Strasburg  University).  With 
26  Illustrations.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  price  5^. 

XIII.  The  History  of  the  Conflict 
BETWEEN  Religion  and  Science. 
By  J.  W.  Draper,  M.D.,  LL.D. 
Eleventh  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
price  5j. 

XIV.  Fungi:  their  Nature,  Influences, 
Uses,  &c.  By  M.  C.  Cooke,  M.D., 
LL.D.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
Berkeley,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  With  nu- 
merous Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  price  5j. 

XV.  The  Che.mical  Effects  of  Light 
AND  Photography.  By  Dr.  Her- 
mann Vogel  (Polytechnic  Academy  of 
Berlin).  Translation  thoroughly  re- 
vised. With  100  Illustrations.  Third 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  5/. 

XVI.  The  Life  and  Growth  of  Lan- 
guage. By  William  Dwight  Whitney, 
Professor  of  Sanscrit  and  Comparative 
Philology  in  Yale  College,  Newhaven. 
Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  price  5^, 

XVII.  iRloNEY  and  the  Mechanism  of 
Exchange.  By  W.  Stanley  Jevons, 
M.A.,  F.R.S.  Fourth  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  price  5J. 

XVIII.  The  Nature  of  Light.  With 
a  General  Account  of  Physical  Optics. 
By  Dr.  Eugene  Lommel,  Professor  of 
Physics  in  the  University  of  Erlangen. 
AVith  1S8  Illustrations  and  a  Table 
of  Spectra  in  Chromo-lithography. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  5^-. 

XI.K.  Animal  Parasites  and  Mess- 
mates. V>y  Monsieur  Van  Beneden, 
Professor  of  the  University  of  Louvain, 
Correspondent  of  tlie  Institute  of 
P" ranee.  With  S3  Illustrations.  Second 
lulition.     Crown  Svo.  price  5^. 

XX.  Ferment.vtion.  By  Professor 
Schiitzenberger,  Director  of  the  Che- 
mical Lal)oratory  at  the  Sorbonne. 
With  2S  Illustrations.  Second  Edition. 
Crown  Svo.  price  5.^. 


c. 
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XXI.  The  Five  Senses  of  Man.  By- 
Professor  Bernstein,  of  the  University 
of  Halle.  With  91  Ilhistrations. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  price  ^s. 

XXII.  The  Theory  of  Sound  in  its 
Relation  to  Music  By  Professor 
Pietro  Blaserna,  of  the  Royal  Univer- 
sity of  Rome.  With  numerous  Illus- 
trations. Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo. 
price  5j. 

XXIII.  Studies  in  Spectrum  Analy- 
sis. By  J,  Norman  Lockyer.  F.  R.S. 
With  six  photographic  Illustrations  of 
Spectra,  and  numerous  engravings  on 
Wood.  Crown  Svo.  Second  Edition. 
Price  6^-.  6d. 

Forthcoming  Volumes. 
Prof.    W.    KiNGDON     Clifford,    M.A. 
The   First    Principles   of    the    Exact 
Sciences   explained   to   the  Non-ma- 
thematical. 

W.  B.  Carpenter,  LL.D.,  F.R.S,  The 
Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea. 

Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  F.R.S.  On 
Ants  and  Bees. 

Prof.  W.  T.  Thiseltox,  Dyer,  B.A., 
B.  So.  Form  and  Habit  in  Flowering 
Plants. 

Prof.  Michael  Foster,  M.D.  Pro- 
toplasm and  the  Cell  Theory. 

H.  Charlton,  Bastian,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
The  Brain  as  an  Organ  of  Mind. 

P.  Bert  (Professor  of  Physiology,  Paris). 
Forms  of  Life  and  other  Cosmical 
Conditions. 


Prof.  A.  C.  Ramsay,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 
Earth  Sculpture  :  Hills,  Valleys, 
Mountains,  Plains,  Rivers,  Lakes  ; 
how  they  were  Produced,  and  how 
they  have  been  Destroyed. 

Prof.  T.  H.  Huxley.  The  Crayfish  : 
an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Zoology. 

The  Rev.  A.  Secchi,  D.J.,  late  Director 
of  the  Observatory  at  Rome.      The 

Stars. 

Prof.  J.  Rosenthal,  of  the  University  of 
Erlangen.  General  Physiology  of 
Muscles  and  Nerves. 

Prof.  A.  de  Quatrefages,  Membre  de 
I'Institut.     The  Human  Race. 

Prof.  Thurston.  The  Steam  Engine. 
With  numerous  Engravings. 

Francis  Galton,  F.R.S.     Psychometry. 

J.  W.  JUDD,  F.R.S.  The  Laws  of 
Volcanic  Action. 

Prof.  F.  N.  Balfour.  The  Embryonic 
Phases  of  Animal  Life. 

J.  LUYS,  Physician  to  the  Hospice  de  la 
Salpetriere.  The  Brain  and  its 
Functions.     With  Illustrations. 

Dr.  Carl  Semper.  Animals  and  their 
Conditions  of  Existence. 

Prof.    WuRTZ.     Atoms   and   the   Atomic 

Theory. 
George  J.   Romanes,    F.L.S.     Animal 

Intelligence. 

Alfred  W.  Bennett.  A  Handbook  of 
Ciyptogamic  Botany. 


MILITARY    V/ORKS. 


ANDERSON  {Col.  R.  P.)— Victories 
and  Defeats  :  an  Attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  Causes  which  have  led  to 
them.  An  Officer's  Manual.  Demy 
Svo.  price  \i,s. 

Army  of  the  North  German  Con- 
federation :  a  Brief  Description 
of  its  Organisation,  of  the  Different 
Branches  of  the  Service  and  their  rdle 
in  War,  of  its  Mode  of  Fighting,  &c. 
Translated  from  the  Corrected  Edition, 
by  permission  of  the  Author,  by 
Colonel  Edward  Newdigate.  Demy 
Svo.  price  5^. 


BLUME  (Maj.  /r.)— The  Operations 
OF  the  German  Armies  in  France, 
from  Sedan  to  the  end  of  the  War  of 
1S70-71.  With  Map.  From  the 
Journals  of  the  Head-quarters  Staff. 
Translated  by  the  late  E.  M.  Jones, 
Maj.  20th  Foot,  Prof,  of  Mil.  Hist., 
Sandhurst.     Demy  Svo.  price  9^. 

BOGUSLAWSKI  {Capt.  A.  t/^w)— Tac- 
tical Deductions  from  the  War 
OF  1870-1.  Translated  by  Colonel 
Sir  Lumley  Graham,  Bart.,  late  iSth 
(Royal  Irish)  Regiment.  Third  Edi- 
tion, Revised  and  Corrected.  Demy 
Svo.  price  "Js. 
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BRIALMONT  {Col.  //.)— Hasty  Ix- 
TRENCHMENTS.  Translated  by  Lieut. 
Charles  A.  Empson,  R.A.  With 
Nine  Plates.     Demy  8vo.  price  6s. 

CLERY  (C.)  Crt/A— Minor  Tactics. 
With  26  Maps  and  Plans,  Third  and 
revised  Edition.  Demy  Svo.  cloth, 
price  \(>s. 

DU  VERNOIS  {Col.  von  Verdy)  — 
Studies  in  Leading  Troops.  An 
authorised  and  accurate  Translation  by 
Lieutenant  H.  J.  T.  Hildyard,  71st 
Foot.  Parts  I.  and  IL  Dcniy  Svo. 
price  7^. 

GOETZE  {Capt.  A.  tv«)— Operations 
OF  THE  German  Engineers  dur- 
ing the  W^ar  OF  1870-1.  Published 
by  Authority,  and  in  accordance  with 
Official  Documents.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  Colonel  G.  Graham, 
V.C,  C.B.,  R.E.  With  6  large 
Maps.     Demy  Svo.  price  2ir. 

HARRISON  {Lieut. -Col.  R.)  —  The 
Officer's  Memorandum  Book  for 
Peace  and  War.  Second  Edition. 
Oblong  32mo.  roan,  elastic  band  and 
pencil,  price  y.  6d.  ;  nissia,  5^. 

IIELVIG  {Capt.  /r.)— The  Operations 
OF  the  Bavarian  Army  Corps. 
Translated  by  Captain  G.  S.  Schwabe. 
With  Five  large  Maps.  In  2  vols. 
Demy  Svo.  price  24J. 
Tactical  Examples  :  Vol.  L  The 
Battalion,  price  i5j-.  Vol.  IL  The 
Regiment  and  Brigade,  price  \os.  (sd. 
Translated  from  the  German  by  Col. 
Sir  Lumley  Graham.  W^ith  nearly 
300  Diagrams.     Demy  Svo.  cloth. 

HOFFBAUER  {C<7//.)— The  German 
Artillery  in  the  Battles  near 
Metz.  Based  on  the  Official  Reports  of 
the  German  Artillery.  Translated  by 
Captain  E.  O.  Ilollist.  With  Map 
and  Plans.     Demy  Svo.  price  2i.r. 

LAYMANN  (C*?//.)  — The  Frontal 
Attack  of  Infantry.  Translated 
by  Colonel  Edward  Newdigate.  Crown 
Svo.  price  is.  dd. 

Notes  on  Cavalry  Tactics,  Organi- 
sation, &c.  By  a  Cavalry  Officer. 
With  Diagrams.  Demy  Svo.  cloth, 
price  \Zs. 

PAGE  {Capt.  S.  /\)— Discipline  and 
Drill.  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  price  is. 


Public  Schoolboy  :  the  Volunteer,  the 
Militiaman,  and  the  Regular  Soldier. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  5J. 

RL'S.<^E/.L  {Major  Frai:l-  ^.)— Russian 
Wars  with  Turkey,  Past  and 
Present.  With  Maps.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  6j. 

SCI/ELL  {Maj.  w;/)— The  Operations 
OF  the  First  Army  under  Gen. 
von  GoEiiEN.  Translated  by  Col. 
C.  H.  von  Wright.  Four  Maps, 
demy  Svo.  price  ^s. 

The  Operations  of  the  First  Army 
UNDER  Gen.  von  Steinmetz. 
Translated  by  Captain  E.  O.  Ilollist. 
Demy  Svo.  price  \os.  6d. 

SCHELLENDORF  {Major-Gen.  B.  von) 
The  Duties  of  the  General 
Staff.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Lieutenant  Hare.  Vol.  I.  Demy 
Svo.  cloth,  \os.  6d. 

SCIIERFF{Maj.  W.  rw^— Studies  in 
the  New  Infantry  Tactics. 
Parts  I.  and  II.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Colonel  Lumley  Graham. 
Demy  Svo.  price  "js.  6d. 

SHADWELL  {Maj. -Gen.)  C.Z".— Moun- 
tain Warfare.  Illustrated  by  the 
Campaign  of  1799  in  Switzerland. 
Being  a  Translation  of  the  Swiss 
Narrative  compiled  from  the  Works  of 
the  Archduke  Charles,  Jomini,  and 
others.  Also  of  Notes  by  General 
II.  Dufour  on  the  Campaign  of  the 
Valtelline  in  1635.  W'ith  Appendix, 
Maps,  and  Introductory  Remarks. 
Demy  Svo.  pi-ice  i6j-. 

SHERMAN  {GoK  W.  7:)— Memoirs  of 
General  W.  T.  Sherman,  Com- 
mander of  the  Federal  Forces  in  the 
American  Civil  War.  By  Himself. 
2  vols.  With  Map.  Demy  Svo.  price 
24J.      Copyright  English  Edition. 

STUBBS  {Lieiit.-Col.  F.  W.)—T\\T. 
Regiment  of  Bengal  Artillery. 
The  History  of  its  Organisation,  Equip- 
ment, and  War  Services.  Compiled 
from  Published  Works,  Official  Re- 
cords, and  various  Private  Sources. 
With  numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
2  vols,  demy  Svo.  price  32T. 


c. 


Kemn  Patcl  &  Co.'s  Publications. 
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STUMM  {Lieut.  Hugo),  German  Military 
Attacks  to  the  A'hivan  Expedition. — 
Russia's  Advance  Eastward. 
Based  on  the  Official  Reports  of. 
Translated  by  Capt.  C.  E.  H.Vincent, 
With  Map.     Crown  8vo.  price  6s, 

VINCENT  {Capt.  C.  E.  //.)— Elemen- 
TAiiY  Military  Geograi'hy,  Re- 
connoitring, AND  Sketching. 
Compiled  for  Non-commissioned  Offi- 
cers and  Soldiers  of  all  Arms.  Square 
crown  8vo.  price  2s.  6d. 

WARTENSLEBEN  {Couut  IT.  von.)— 
The  Operations  of  the  South 
Army  in  January  and  February, 
1871.  Compiled  from  the  Official 
War  Documents  of  the  Head-quar- 
ters of  the  Southern  Army.  Trans- 
lated by  Colonel  C.  H.  von  Wright. 
With  Maps.     Demy  Svo.  price  6j. 


The  Operations  of  the  First  Army 
under  Gen.  von  Manteuffel. 
Translated  by  Colonel  C.  H.  von 
Wright.  Uniform  with  the  above. 
Demy  Svo.  price  9^. 

WHITE  {Capt.  F.  B.  /'.)— The  Sub- 
stantive Seniority  Army  List — 
Majors  and  Captains.  Svo.  sewed, 
price  2s.  6d. 

WICKHAM  {Capt.  E.  //.,  7?./^.)— In- 
fluence of  Firearms  upon  Tac- 
tics :  Historical  and  Critical  Investi- 
gations. By  an  Officer  of  Supe- 
rior Rank  (in  the  German  Army). 
Translated  by  Captain  E.  H.  Wick- 
ham,  R.A.     Demy  Svo.  price  "js.  6d. 

WOINOVITS  {Capt.  I.)  —  Austrian 
Cavalry  Exercise.  Translated  by 
Captain  W.  S,  Cooke.  Crown  Svo. 
price  'js. 


POETRY. 


ABBEY  (//<■«;:)■)— Ballads  of  Good 
Deeds,  and  other  Verses.  Fcp.  Svo. 
cloth  gilt,  price  5^. 

ADAMS  {W.  D.  —  Lyrics  of  Love, 
from  Shakespeare  to  Tennyson.  Se- 
lected and  arranged  by.  Fcp.  Svo. 
cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  3^'.  dd. 

Also,    a   Cheaper    Edition.      Fcp. 
Svo.  cloth,  2f.  Old. 

ADAMS  {John)  M.A.—St.  Malo's 
Quest,  and  other  Poems.-  Fcp.  Svo. 
price  5J-. 

A D ON— Th-rovgu  Storm  and  Sun- 
shine. Illustrated  by  M.  E.  Edwards, 
A.  T.  H.  Paterson,  and  the  Author. 
Crown  Svo.  price  "js.  6d. 

A.  y.  R.-To-LT)  in  Twilight  ;  Stories 
in  Verse,  Songs,  &c  Fcp.  Svo. 
price  3^.  6d. 

A  UBER  TIN  {J.  J.  1-Camoens'  Lusiads. 

Portuguese  Text,  with  Translation  by. 

Map  and  Portraits.       2  vols.     Demy 

Svo.  price  30^. 
Aurora  :  a  Volume  of  Verse.     Fcp.  Svo. 

cloth,  price  5^-. 

BARING  {T.  C.)  M.A.,  M.T.—Vindar 
IN  English  Rhyme.  Being  an  At- 
tempt to  render  the  Epinikian  Odes 
with  the  principal  remaining  Frag- 
ments of  Pindar  into  English  Rhymed 
Verse.     Small  4to.  price  7^. 


BAYNES  {Rev.   Canon  R.  II.)  M.A.— 

Home   Songs  for   Quiet    Hours. 

Fourth  Edition.    Fcp.  Svo.  price  2j-.6(/. 

This  may  also  be  had  handsomely 

bound  in  morocco  with  gilt  edges. 

BENNETT  {Dr.  W.  C.)— Narrative 
Poems  and  Ballads.  Fcp.  Svo. 
sewed,  in  Coloured  Wrapper,  price  \s. 

Songs  for  Sailors.  Dedicated  by 
Special  Request  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
of  Edinburgh.  With  Steel  Portrait 
and  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo.  price 
3.^  6d 

An   Edition    in    Illustrated   Paper 
Covers,  price  \s. 

Songs  of  a  Song  Writer.  Crown 
Svo.  price  6^". 

BOSWELL  {R.  B.)  M.A.  Oxon.— 
Metrical  Translations  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Poets,  and  other 
Poems.     Crown  Svo.  price  5^-. 

BRYANT  {W.  C.)— .Poems.  Red-line 
Edition.  With  24  Ilhistrations  and 
Portrait  of  the  Author.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth  extra,  price  7.r.  td. 

A   Cheap    Edition,    with    Frontis- 
piece.    Small  crown  Svo.  price  3J-.  dd. 

BUCIIANAN{Rol>t.)—Vov.-viCKL\^'o-SiViS. 
Collected  Edition,  in  3  vols,  witli  Por- 
trait.    Crown  Svo.  price  6^-.  each. 
Master-Spirits.  PostSvo.price  ios.6d. 
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BULK'ELEY  {Rit>.  11.  7.)— Walled  in, 
and  other  Poems.    Crown  8vo.  price  5.r. 

Calderon's  Dramas  :  the  Wonder- 
Working  Magician — Life  is  a  Dream 
— the  Purgatory  of  St.  Patrick.  Trans- 
lated by  Denis  Florence  MacCarthy. 
Post  8vo.  price  los. 

CARPENTER  (.£•.)  — Narcissus,  and 
other  Poems.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  5^. 

COLLINS  (Mortimer)— Iti'ii  OF  Strange 
Meetings,  and  other  Poems.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth,  price  5^. 

CORY  {Lieut.-Col.  Arthur)  —  \o^-E  :  a 
Poem  in  Four  Parts.  Fcp.  Svo.  cloth, 
price  $s. 

Cosmos  :  a  Poem.  Fcp.  Svo.  price  y.  6<f. 

CRESSWELL  [Mrs.  C.)— The  King's 
Banner  :  Drama  in  Four  Acts,  p'ive 
Illustrations.     4to.  price  los.  6d. 

DENNIS  (7.)— English  Sonnets.  Col- 
lected and  Arranged.  Elegantly 
bound.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  y.  6d. 

DE  VERE  (Aubrey) — Alexander  the 
Great  :  a  Dramatic  Poem.  Small 
crown  Svo.  price  51. 

The  Infant  Bridal,  and  other  Poems. 
A  New  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Fcp. 
Svo.  price  7J-.  6^/. 

The  Legends  of  St.  Patrick,  and 
other  Poems.     Small  crown  Svo.  price 

St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  :  a  Dra- 
matic Poem.     Large  fcp.  Svo.  price  5.C 

Antar  and  Zara:  an  Eastern  Romance. 
Inisfail,  and  other  Poems,  Medita- 
tive and  Lyrical.     Fcp.  Svo,  price  6j. 

The  Fall  of  Rora,  The  Search 
after  Proseijpine,  and  other  Poems, 
Meditative  and  Lyrical.    Fcp.  Svo.  6.f. 

DOBSON  (Austin)  —  ViGNETTES  IN 
Rhy.me,  and  Vers  de  Societe.  Third 
Edition.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  %s. 

Proverbs  in  Porcelain.  By  the 
Author  of  'Vignettes  in  Rhyme.' 
Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  price  ds. 

DOWDEN  (Edward)  ZZ.Z>.— Poems. 
Third  Edition.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  5J. 


DOWNTON  (Rro.  II.)  ;i/./f.— Hymns 
and  Verses.  Original  and  Trans- 
lated. Small  crown  Svo.  cloth,  price 
3J.  ()d. 

DURAND  (Zf7^')— INVITATIONS  from 
the  German  of  Stitta  and  Ter- 
STEGEN.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  45. 

EDWARDS  (Rev.  Basil)  —  MiNOR 
Chords  ;  or,  Songs  for  the  Suffering  : 
a  Volume  of  Verse.  Fcp.  Svo.  cloth, 
price  35.  6d. ;  paper,  price,  2s.  6d. 

ELLIOT  (Lady  Charlotte)— M'E.T>mk  and 
other  Poems.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price 

es. 

ELLIOTT  (Ebenezer),  The  Corn  Law 
Rhymer. — PoEMS.  Edited  by  his  son, 
the  Rev.  Edwin  Elliott,  of  St.  John's, 
Antigua.     2  vols,  crown  Svo.  price  i8j. 

Epic  of  Hades  (The).  By  the  Author 
of  '  Songs  of  Two  Worlds.'  Fourth 
and  finally  revised  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo. 
price  7.r.  (id. 

Eros  Agonistes  :  Poems.  By  E.  B.  D. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  35-.  dd. 

E  YRE  (Maj.  -  Gen.  Sir  V.  )C.B.,  K.  C.  S.  I. , 
cr'e. — Lays  of  a  Knight-Errant 
IN  Many  Lands.  Square  crown  Svo. 
with  Six  Illustrations,  price  "js.  6d. 

FERRIS  (Henry  Weybridge)  —  Poems. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  ^s. 

GARDNER  (ZT.)— Sunflowers  :  a  Book 
of  Verses.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  ^s. 

G.  H.  T. — Verses,  mostly  written  in 
India.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  price  6^. 

GOLDIE  (Liait.  M.  H.  C.)— Hebe  :  a 
Tale.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  Sj. 

IIARCOURT  (Capt.  A.  F.  /'.)— The 
Shakespeare  Argosy,  Containing 
much  of  the  wealth  of  Shakespeare's 
Wisdom  and  Wit,  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged and  classified.  Crown  Svo. 
price  6j. 

HEWLETT  (Henry  G.)—K  Sheaf  of 
Verse.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  3^.  t>d. 

HOLMES  (E.  G.  ^.)— Poems.  Fcp.  Svo. 
price  5^. 

HOWARD  (Re::  G.  B.)  —  An  Old 
Legend  of  St.  Paul's.  Fcp.  Svo. 
price  4J.  6d, 


C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.'s  Publications. 
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HOWELL  {James)— K  Tale  ok  the 
Sea,  Sonnets,  and  other  Poems. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  5^. 

HUGHES  [Allison)  —  Penelope,  and 
other  Poems.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  4J.  6d. 

INCHBOLD  [J.  ?F.)— Annus  Amoris  : 
Sonnets.     Fcp.  8vo.  price  4.r.  M. 

KING  [Mrs.  Hamilton)— TnY.  Disciples: 

a  New  Poem.     Third  Edition,   with 

some  Notes.    Crown  8vo.  price  Is.  6d. 

ASPROMONTE,  and  other  Poems.   Second 

Edition,     Fcp.  8vo.  price  4?.  6d. 

KNIGHT  {A.  F.  C.)—Yo^^iS.  Fcp.  8vo. 
price  5j. 

Lady  of  Lipari  (The)  :  a  Poem  in 
Three  Cantos.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  5^-. 

LOCKER  (/:)— London  Lyrics.  A 
New  and  Revised  Edition,  with  Addi- 
tions and  a  Portrait  of  the  Author. 
Cro-ttTi  Svo.  cloth  elegant,  price  6s. 

Also,    an  Edition    for  the  People. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  2s.  6d. 

LUCAS  [Alice) — Translations  from 
THE  Works  of  German  Poets  of 
THE  i8th  and  19TH  Centuries. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  5^. 

MAGNUSSON  [Eirikr)  M.A.,  and 
PALMER  [E.  H.)  M.A.—]on\N 
Ludvig  Runeberg's  Lyrical  Songs, 
Idylls,  and  Epigrams.  Fcp.  Svo. 
cloth,  price  5^^. 

MIDDLETON  [The  Z^fifj')— Ballads. 
Square  i6mo.  cloth,  price  3;.  bd. 

MILLER  [Rohert)—i:v.^  Romance  of 
Love.     Fcp.  cloth,  price  ^s. 

MO  RICE  [ReiK  F.  D.)  3/.^. —The 
Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes  of 
Pindar.  A  New  Translation  in  Eng- 
lish Verse.     Crown  Svo.  price  7^-.  bd. 

MORSHEAD  [E.  D.  ^.)— The  Aga- 
memnon of  ^schylus.  Trans- 
lated into  English  Verse.  With  an 
Introductory  Essay.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  price  '^s. 

NEW  WRITER  (^)— Songs  of  Two 
Worlds.  Third  Edition.  Complete 
in  One  Volume.  With  Portrait.  Fcp. 
Svo.  price  5j-. 

The  Epic  of  Hades.  By  the  Author 
of  'Songs  of  Two  Worlds.'  Fourth 
and  finally  revised  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo. 
price  Is.  6d, 


NICHOLSON  [Edward  B. )  Librarian  oj 
the  London  Institution — The  Christ 
Child,  and  other  Poems.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth,  price  4^^.  bd. 

NOAKE  [Major  R.  Compton)  —  The 
Bivouac  ;  or,  Martial  Lyrist.  With 
an  Appendix  :  Advice  to  the  Soldier. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  5^.  6d. 

NORRIS  [Rev.  Alfred) —'^wy.  Inner 
AND  Outer  Life  Poems.  Fcp.  Svo. 
cloth,  price  6^. 

PAUL  [C.  /w;§a«)— Goethe's  Faust.  A 
New  Translation  in  Rhyme.  Crown 
Svo.  price  bs. 

PA  YNE  (yt?/i«)— Songs  of  Life  and 
Death.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  5^-. 

PEACOCKE  [Georgiana)— Rays  from 
THE  Southern  Cross  :  Poems. 
Crown  Svo.  with  Sixteen  Full-page 
Illustrations  by  the  Rev.  P.  Walsh. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth  elegant,  price  ioj.  bd. 

PENNELL  [H  Cholmondeley)—V¥.GK%v% 
Resaddled.  By  the  Author  of '  Puck 
on  Pegasus, '  &c.  &c.  With  Ten  Full- 
page  Illustrations  by  George  Du 
Maurier.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  410. 
cloth  elegant,  12s.  bd. 

PFEIFFER  [Emil}')—GhAis!  Alarch  : 
His  Silence  and  Song :  a  Poem. 
CrowTi  Svo.  price  bs, 

Gerard's  Monument  and  other  Poems. 
Second  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  cloth, 
price  bs. 

Poems.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  bs. 

POWLETT  [Lieut.  N.)  i'?.^.— Eastern 
Legends  and  Stories  in  English 
Verse.     Crown  Svo.  price  5^. 

RHOADES  (yawf^)— TiMOLEON:  a  Dra- 
matic Poem.     Fcp.  Svo.  price  5J. 

ROBINSON  [A.  Mary  F.)—A  Handful 
OF  Honeysuckle.  Fcp.  Svo.  cloth, 
price  3^-.  bd. 

SCOTT  [Patrich)  — The  Dre.\m  and 
THE  Deed,  and  other  Poems.  P'cp. 
Svo.  price  5j. 

Songs  of  Two  Worlds.  By  the  Author 
of  'The  Epic  of  Hades.'  Third 
Edition.  Complete  in  one  Volume, 
with  Portrait.  Fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  price 
•js.  bd. 
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Songs   for    Music.     By':  Four  Friends. 

Containing    Songs   l)y    Reginald    A. 

Gatty,  Stephen  li.  Gatty,  Grcville  J. 

Chester,  and  Juhana  lowing.     Square 

crown  8vo.  price  5.r. 
SPICE R  (//.)— Otiio's  Dr.ATii  Wager  : 

a  Dark   Page  of  History   Ilhistrated. 

In  Five  Acts.     Fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  price 

STAPLETON  {Johv)--i:\\Y.  Thamks  : 
a  Poem.     Crown  8vo.  price  bs. 

STON'EIIEWER(Ao!ies)—Mo^\cv.\A.K: 
a  Legend  of  North  Wales.  A  Poem. 
Fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  price  3^.  6d. 

SwKET  Silvery  Sayings  of  Shake- 
speare. Crown  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  price 
7^-.  ()d. 

TAYLOR  {Rev.  J.  IF.  A.)  M.A.—Voy.MS. 
Fcp.  Svo.  price  5^. 

TAYLOR  (Sir  //.)— Works  Complete  in 
Five  Volumes.  Crown  Svo.  cloth, 
price  jOs. 

TENNYSON  (Alfred)  —  Works  Com- 
plete:— 
The  Imperiat,  Library  Edition. 
Complete  in  7  vols,  demy  Svo.  price 
\os.  6d.  each;  in  Roxburgh  binding, 
I2s.  6d.     [Seep.  31.) 

Author's  Edition.  In  Six  Volumes. 
Post  Svo.  cloth  gilt ;  or  half-morocco. 
Roxburgh  style.     {See p.  31.) 

Caiunet  Edition.  12  Volumes.  Each 
with  Frontispiece.  Fcp.  Svo.  price 
IS.  6d.  each.     {Seep.  31.) 

Cabinet  1m)Ition.  12  vol?.  Complete 
in  handsome  Ornamental  Case.  {See 
P-  31)- 

Original  Editions  : — 

Poems.     Small  Svo.  price  6.r. 

Maud,  and  other  Poems.  Small  Svo. 
price  3^.  6d. 

The  Princess.     Small  Svo.  price  y.dd. 

Idylls    of    the    King.     Small  Svo. 

price  5^. 
Idylls    of    the     King.       Complete. 

Small  Svo.  price  ds. 
The  Holy  Grail,  and   other  Poems. 

Small  Svo.  price  4J.  dd. 
Gareth   and  Lynette.     Small  Svo. 

price  35. 
Enoch  Arden,  &c.     Small  Svo.  price 

Zs.  6d. 


In  Memoriam.     Small  Svo.  price  4^. 

Harold  :  a  Drama.  New  Edition. 
Crown  Svo   price  6.f. 

Queen  Mary  :  a  Drama.  New  Edi- 
tion.    Crown  Svo.  price  Gs. 

Selections  from  the  above  Works. 
Super  royal  i6mo.  price  y.  6d.  ;  cloth 
gilt  extra,  price  4J, 

Songs  from  the  above  Works. 
l6mo.  cloth,  pi-ice  2J.  6d.;  cloth  extra, 
Zs.  6d. 

Pocket  Volume  Edition.     13  vols, 
in  neat  case,  price  36^-.      {See  p.  31.) 
Ditto,  ditto.     Extra  cloth  gilt,  inca.se, 
price  42J.     (.SV^p.  31.) 

The  Guinea  Edition  of  the 
Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works, 
complete  in  12  vols,  neatly  bound  and 
enclosed  in  box.  Cloth,  price  2\s.; 
French  morocco,  price  3iJ-.  6d. 

Shilling  Edition  of  the  Poetical 
Works.  In  12  vols,  pocket  size, 
IJ".  each,  sewed. 

The  Crown  Edition.  Complete  in 
I  vol.  strongly  bound  in  cloth,  price 
6.r.  ;  cloth,  extra  gilt  leaves,  price 
7.r.  6d.  ;  Roxburgh,  half-morocco, 
price  "Js.  6d. 
*^t*  Can  also  be  had  in  a  variety  of  other 
bindings. 

Tennyson's  Idylls  of  the  King,  and 
other  Poems.  Illustrated  by  Julia 
Margaret  Cameron.  2  vols,  folio, 
half-bound  morocco,  cloth  sides,  price 
£6.  bs.  each. 

Tennyson  for  the  Young  and  for 
Recitation.  Specially  arranged. 
Fcp.  Svo.  is.  6d. 

The  Tennyson  Birthday  Book.  Edited 
by  Emily  Shakespear.  32mo.  cloth 
limp,  2s.  ;  cloth  extra,  3^. 

THOMPSON  {Alice  C.)— Preludes  :  a 
Volume  of  Poems.  Illustrated  by 
Elizabeth  Thompson  (Painter  of  'The 
Roll  Call ').     Svo.  price  Js.  6d. 

Thoughts  in  Verse.  Small  crown  Svo. 
price  I  J.  6d. 

T//RLVG  {Rer.  Godfrey),  B.As—lUyi^a 
AND  Sacred  Lyrics.  Fcp.  Svo. 
price  5j. 


C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.^s  Piiblicatiojis. 
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TODD  {Herbert)  M.A.- 
Story  of  theSword. 
8vo.  price  Is.  6d. 

TODHUNTER  {Dr. 
and  other  Poems. 
6s.  6d. 


-Aryan  ;  or,  the 
A  Poem.    Crown 


y.)  —  Laurella, 
Crown  8vo.  price 


TURNER  {Rci:  C.  7;-;/;/jw//)— Sonnets, 
Lyrics,  and  Translations.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  4^.  6t{. 


WATERFIELD  (^^.)  —  Hymns  for 
Holy  Days  and  Seasons.  32mo. 
cloth,  price  is.  6d. 

WA  Y{A.)  M.A.—Tws.  Odes  of  Horace 
Literally  Translated  in  Metre. 
Fcp.  8vo.  price  is. 

WILLOUGHBY  {The  Hon.  Afrs.)—Oy 
the  North  Wind — Thistledown  : 
a  Volume  of  Poems.  Elegantly  bound , 
small  crovi'n  8yo.  price  7.>'.  6(f. 


LIBRARY    NOVELS. 


Blue  Roses  ;  or,  Helen  Malinofska's 
Marriage.  By  the  Author  of  'Vera.' 
Fifth  Edition.    2  vols,  cloth,  gilt  tops, 

I2J-. 

CHAPMAN  {Hon.  Mrs.  E.  IF.)  —  A 
Constant  Heart  :  a  Story.  2  vols, 
cloth,  gilt  tops,  12^. 

HOCKLEY  {IF.  ^.)  — Tales  of  the 
Zenana  ;  or,  a  Xuwab's  Leisure 
Hours.  By  the  Author  of  '  Pandu- 
rang  Hari.'  With  a  Preface  by  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley.  2  vols,  crown 
8vo.  cloth,  price  2IJ-. 

MORLEY  {Susan) — Margaret  Chet- 
WYND  :   a  Novel.    3  vols,  crown  8vo. 


MASTERMAN  (y.)— Vi'orth  Waiting 

For:  a  New  Novel.      3 vols,  crown 

Svo.  cloth. 
PAUL   {Margaret  Agnes)— Gv.yiTLE  AND 

.vSixii'LE:  a  Story.  2  vols.   Crown  Svo. 

gilt  tops,  price  12^. 
SHA  IV  {Flora  Z.)— Castle   Blair  :    a 

Story    of    Youthful    Lives.     2   vols. 

crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  I2.r. 
STRETTON  {Miss  //«/w)— Through  a 

Needle's  Eye.      2  vols,  crown  Svo. 

gilt  tops,  price  I2s. 

TAYLOR     {Colonel    Meadows)      C.S.L, 
M.R.L.A. — Seeta  :  a  Novel.    3  vols, 
crown  Svo. 
A  Noble  Queen.     3  vols,  crown  8vo. 


\VORKS    OF    FICTION   IN   ONE   VOLUME. 


BETHAM-EDWARDS  {Miss  M.) 

Kitty.    With  a  Frontispiece.    Crown 
Svo.  price  6^. 

Blue  Roses  ;  or,  Helen  Malinofska's 
Marriage.  By  the  Author  of  'Vera.' 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  With 
Frontispiece.  Crown  Svo.  cloth, 
price  6.r. 

CLERK  {Mrs.  Godfrey)— \\.7\^\  EN  N.\s  : 
Historical  Tales  and  Anecdotes  of  the 
Times  of  the  Early  Khalifahs.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Arabic  Originals.  Illus- 
trated with  Historical  and  Explanatoiy 
Notes.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  7^-. 

GARRETT  {E.)—?,\  Still  Waters  :  a 
Story  for  Quiet  Hours.  With  Seven 
Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  price  6j. 


LLARDY  {Thomas)— K  Pair  of  Blue 
Eyes.  Author  of  '  Far  from  the  Mad- 
ding Crowd.'  New  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  price  6^. 

HOWARD  {Mary  .1/.)— Beatrice  Ayl- 
mer,  and  other  Tales.  Crown  Svo. 
l^rice  6j. 

/6'iV(92"6^."i'— Culmshire  Folk:  a  Novel. 
New  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  price  ds. 

MACDONALD  (6".)— Malcolm.  With 
Portrait  of  the  Author  engraved  on 
Steel.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Svo. 
price  6^. 

The  Marquis  of  Lossie.  Second 
Edition.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth,  i^rice  6j. 
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MACDONALD  (G.)~cont. 

St.  George  and  St.  Michael.  Second 
Edition.  With  Frontispiece.  Crown 
8vo.  cloth,  6.f. 

MEREDITH  {George)  —  Ordeal  of 
Richard  Feverel.  New  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

PALGRAVE  {IF.  6^//?J;;v/)— Hermann 
Agma  :  an  Eastern  Narrative.  Third 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  price  6s. 

Paxdurang  IIari  ;  or,  Memoirs  of  a 
Hindoo.  With  an  Introductory  Pre- 
face by  Sir  H.  Bartle  E.  Frere, 
G.C.S. I.,  C.B.     Crown  Svo.  price 6^-. 

SAUNDERS  (>//«)  — Israel  Mort, 
Overman  :  a  Story  of  the  Mine. 
Crown  Svo.  price  6.r. 

SAUA'DERS    {R'atheriiic)   —   Gideon's 
Rock,  and  otlier  Stories.    Crown  Svo. 
price  6s. 
Joan     Merryweatiier,      and     other 

.Stories.     Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth  :   a  Story 
of  the  Sea.     Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 


TA  YL OR  ( Col. Meadffivs)  C. S. I. , M. R.I.  A. 
The     Confessions     of    a    Thug. 
Crown  Svo.  price  6s. 
Tara  :  a  Mahralta  Tale.     Crown  Svo. 
price  6^. 

CORNIHLL  LIBRARY  of  FICTION 

(The).     Crown  Svo.  price  3^.  6d.  per 

volume. 
Half-a-Dozen    Daughters.      By  J. 

Masterman. 
The  House  of   Rahy.     By  Mrs.   G. 

Hooper. 

A  Fight  for  Life.     By  Moy  Thomas. 

RoniN  Gray.     By  Charles  Gibbon. 

One  of  Two  ;  or,  The  Left-Handcd 
Bride.     By  J.  Hain  Friswell. 

God's  Providence  House.  By  Mrs. 
G.  L.  Banks.     New  Edition. 

For  Lack  of  Gold.  By  Charles 
Gibbon. 

Abel  Drake's  Wife.  By  John  Saun- 
ders. 

HiRELL.     By  John  Saunders, 


CHEAP    FICTION. 


GIBBON  {C/iarles)—¥oK  Lack  of  Gold. 
W^ith  a  Frontispiece.  Crown  Svo. 
Illustrated  Boards,  price  2s. 

Robin   Gray.      With   a  Frontispiece. 
Crown  Svo.  Illustrated  boards,  price  2s, 


SAUNDERS  (7^/^«)  — HiRELL.  With 
Frontispiece.  Crown  Svo.  Illustrated 
boards,  price  2s. 

Abel  Drake's  Wife.     With  Frontis- 
piece.    Illustrated  boards,  price  2s. 


BOOKS    FOR    THE    YOUNG. 


Aunt  Mary's  Bran  Pie.  By  the  Author 
of  '  St.  Olave's.'  Illustrated.  Price 
3^.  6d. 

BARLEE  (y^//<v/)— Locked  Out;  a  Tale 
of  the  Strike.  With  a  Frontispiece. 
Royal  l6mo.  price  is.  6d. 

BONWICK  [J.)  F.R.G.S.—^wv.  Tas- 
MANIAN  Lily.  With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  Svo.  price  5s. 

Mike  Howe,  the  Bushranger  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  With  Frontispiece. 
Crown  Svo.  price  ^s. 


Brave  Men's  Footsteps.  By  the  Editor 
of  'Men  who  have  Risen.'  A  Book 
of  Example  and  Anecdote  for  Young 
People.  With  Four  Illustrations  by 
C.  Doyle.  Third  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  price  3^.  6d. 

Children's  Toys,  and  some  Elementaiy 
Lessons  in  General  Knowledge  which 
they  teach.  Illustrated.  Crown  Svo. 
cloth,  price  <^s. 

COLERIDGE  (.SV^n?)— Pretty  Lessons 
IN  Verse  for  Good  Children, 
with  some  Lessons  in  Latin,  in  Easy 
Rhyme.  A  New  Edition.  Illus- 
trated.    Fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  price  3J.  6d. 


C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Go's  Publications. 
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lyANVERS  [N.  A'.)— Little  Minnie's 
Troubles  :  an  Every-day  Chronicle. 
With  4  Illustrations  by  W.  H.  Hughes. 
Fcp.  cloth,  price  3J.  dd. 

Pixie's  Adventures  ;  or,  the  Tale  of 
a  Terrier.  With  2i  Illustrations. 
l6mo.  cloth,  price  4^.  dd. 

DA  VIES  (G.  Christopher)  — '^lovtiTM.^, 
Meadow,  and  Mere  :  a  Series  of 
Outdoor  Sketches  of  Sport,  Scenery, 
Adventures,  and  Natural  History. 
With  Sixteen  Illustrations  by  Bosworth 
W.  Harcourt.     Crown  8vo.  price  6^. 

Rambles  and  Adventures  of  our 
School  Field  Club.  With  Four 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  price  5s. 

DRUMMOND  (J/m)— Tripp's  Build- 
ings. A  Study  from  Life,  with 
Frontispiece.  Small  crown  8vo.  price 
3J.  6(/. 

EDMONDS  [Herbert)  —  Well  Spent 
Lives  :  a  Series  of  Modern  Biogra- 
phies.    Crown  8vo.  price  5^. 

EVANS  (iT/a;-/(-)— The  Story  of  our 
Father's  Love,  told  to  Children ; 
being  a  New  and  Enlarged  Edition  of 
Theology  for  Children.  With  Four 
Illustrations.     Fcap.  8vo.  price  3^.  6d. 

FARQUHARSON  (A/.) 

I.  Elsie    Dinsmore.       Crown    Svo. 
price  3J-.  6d. 

II.  Elsie's   Girlhood.      Crown   Svo. 
price  y.  6d. 

III.  Elsie's  Holidays  at  Roselands, 
Crown  Svo.  price  3^.  6d. 

HERFORD  [Brooke)— i:\v£.  Story  of 
Religion  in  England  :  a  Book  for 
Young  Folk.  Crown  Svo,  cloth, 
price  5  J. 

INGELOV/  (7cw//)  — The  Little 
Wonder-horn.  With  Fifteen  Illus- 
trations.    Small  Svo.  price  2s.  6d. 

KER  {David) —  Hwv.  Boy  Slave  in 
Bokhara:  a  Tale  of  Central  Asia. 
With  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  price 

The  Wild  Horseman  of  the  Pampas. 
Illustrated.     Crown  Svo.  price  5^. 


LEANDER  [Richard)  —  Fantastic 
Stories.  Translated  from  the  German 
by  Paulina  B.  Granville.  With  Eight 
Full-page  Illustrations  by  M.  E. 
Fraser-Tytler.     Crown  Svo.  price  ^s. 

LEE  [Holme) — Her  Title  of  Honour. 
A  Book  for  Girls.  New  Edition. 
With  a  Frontispiece.  Crown  Svo. 
price  5j. 

LEWIS  [Mary  A.)  —A  Rat  with  Three 
Tales.  With  Four  Illustrations  by 
Catherine  F.  Frere.     Price  5-r. 

Little  Minnie's  Troubles  :  an  Every- 
day Chronicle.  With  Four  Illustra- 
tions by  W.  H.  Hughes.  Fcap.  price 
IS.  6d. 

MC  CLINTOCK  (Z.)— Sir  Spangle 
and  the  Dingy  Hen.  Illustrated. 
Square  crown  Svo.  price  2s.  6d. 

MAC  KENNA  [S.  7.)— Plucky  Fel- 
lows. A  Book  for  Boys.  With  Six 
Illustrations.  Fourth  Edition.  Crown 
Svo.  price  3^.  (id. 

At  School  with  an  Old  Dragoon. 
With      Six       Illustrations.  Third 

Edition.     Crown  Svo.  price  5^. 

MALDEN  [H.  ^.)— Princes  and  Prin- 
cesses :  Two  Fairy  Tales.  Illustrated 
Small  crown  Svo.  price  2s.  6d. 

NAAKE  ^.  T:)— Slavonic  Fairy 
Tales.  From  Russian,  Servian, 
Polish,  and  Bohemian  Sources.  With 
Four  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.  price 

FELLETAN[E.)—The'Deskrt'Pasto-r. 
Jean  Jarousseau.  Translated  from 
the  French.  By  Colonel  E.  P.  De 
L'Hoste.  With  a  Frontispiece.  New 
Edition.     Fcap.  Svo.  price  y.  6d. 

REAAEY  [Mrs.  G.  6'.)— Waking  and 
Working  ;  or.  From  Girlhood  to 
Womanhood.  W^ith  a  Frontispiece. 
Crown  Svo.  price  5^. 

Blessing  and  Blessed  :  a  Stoiy  of 
Girl  Life.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  price  ^s. 

Sunbeam  Willie,  and  other  Stories. 
Three  Illustrations.  Royal  i6mo. 
price  IS.  6d. 

Sunshine  Jenny  and  other  Stories. 
3  Illustrations.  Royal  l6mo.  cloth, 
price  IS.  6d. 
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ROSS  [Mrs.  E.),  ('Nelsie  Brook') -- 
Daddy's  Pkt.  A  Sketch  from 
Humble  Life.  With  Six  Illustrations. 
Royal  i6mo.  price  is. 

SADLER  [S.  W.)  R.N.—Tnv.  African 
Cruiser;  a  Midshipman's  Adventures 
on  the  West  Coast.  With  Three 
Illustrations.  Second  lulition.  Crown 
8vo.  price  3x.  (>ci. 

Seeking  his  Fortune,  and  other  Stories. 
With  Four  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo. 
price  3i'.  6d. 

Seven  Autumn  Leaves  erom  Fairy 
Land.  Illustrated  with  Nine  Etchings. 
Square  crown  Svo.  price  3^.  6d. 

STRETTON (Ilcsba),  Author  of  'Jessica's 
First  Prayer.' 

Michel  Lorio's  Cross  and  other 
Stories.  With  Two  Illustrations. 
Royal  i6mo.  price  is.  6d. 

The  Storm  of  Life.  With  Ten  Illus- 
trations. Twenty-first  Thousand.  Roy. 
i6mo.  price  is.  6</. 

The  Crew  of  the  Dolphin.  Illus- 
trated. Fourteenth  Thousand.  Royal 
i6mo.  price  is.  Qd. 

Cassy.  Thirty-eighth  Thousand.  With 
Six  Illustrations.  Royal  i6mo.  price 
is.  6d. 

The  King's  Servants.  Forty-third 
Thousand.  With  Eight  Illustrations. 
Royal  i6mo.  price  is.  6d. 

Lost  Gip.  Fifty-ninth  Thousand. 
With  Six  Illustrations.  Royal  i6mo. 
price  Is.  6d. 

*^*  A/so  a  haiidsoinely  bound  Edition,  ivith 
Twelve  Illustrations,  price  2s.  Qd. 


STRE  TTON  ( Hesba)—cont. 

David  Lloyd's  Last  Will.  With 
Four  Illustrations.  Royal  l6mo. 
price  7.S.  bd. 

The  Wonderful  Life.  Thirteenth 
Thousand.     Fcap.  Svo.  price  2-r.  itd. 

A  Night  and  a  Day.  With  Frontis- 
piece. Twelfth  Thousand.  Royal 
i6mo.  limp  cloth,  price  dd. 

Friends  till  Death.  With  Illustra- 
tions and  Frontispiece.  Twenty- 
fourth  Thousand.  Roj'al  l6mo.  price 
is.  6d. ;  limp  cloth,  price  (jd. 
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